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THE  YANKEE  AND  THE  TEUTON  IN 
WISCONSIN 


Joseph  Schafer 

W  Irt*  w'    J<2   -to*  ^/ 

IV    SOME  SOCIAL  TRAITS  OF  TEUTONS 

The  year  1832,  celebrated  in  Wisconsin  history  as  the 
time  when  the  lead  miners  and  other  pioneers  destroyed  the 
power  of  the  Rock  River  Indians,  was  remembered  by  later- 
coming  German  immigrants  for  a  very  different  reason.  It 
was  toward  the  end  of  March  in  that  year,  the  place  Trier 
(Treves),  the  ancient  capital  of  the  western  "Caesars,"  a  city 
which  is  still  rich  in  the  massive  ruins  of  its  Roman  foretime. 
As  the  story  goes,  the  boys  of  one  form  in  the  old  Gymnasium 
were  being  entertained  at  the  house  of  a  professor,  where, 
boy-like,  they  were  playing  indoor  games  accompanied  with 
much  laughter  and  general  hilarity.  Suddenly  one  of  their 
younger  classmates  rushed  breathless  into  the  room,  exclaim- 
ing: "Goethe  is  dead!"1  During  the  balance  of  the  evening, 
the  less  serious  of  the  youngsters  having  returned  to  their 
interrupted  play,  this  boy  engaged  with  his  instructors  in 
eager  discussion  of  Goethe's  life  and  writings.  j 

The  youth  in  question  was  Karl  Marx,  whose  later  history 
exhibits  a  wide  divergence  from  the  exclusively  literary  career 
prophesied  by  his  boyhood  scholastic  interests.  The  classmate 
who  is  authority  for  this  incident  continued  in  Marx's  com- 
pany the  Gymnasium  studies ;  he  then  performed  his  one  year 
minimum  of  military  service,  and  having  secured  some  busi- 
ness experience  sailed  away  as  an  immigrant  to  the  new  world, 
settling  on  a  Wisconsin  farm.  In  the  course  of  a  long  life  he 
often  reverted  to  the  story  of  Goethe,  whose  works,  as  well  as 
those  of  Schiller  and  Lessing,  made  a  part  of  his  home  library. 
These  great  names  never  failed  to  kindle  his  pride  in  the 

1  The  death  of  Goethe  occurred  on  the  twenty-second  of  March.  The  news 
must  have  taken  several  days  in  travel. 
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intellectual  achievements  of  the  German  people,  whose 
governments  at  the  time  of  his  emigration  in  1841  seemed  to 
him  a  compound  of  despotism  and  inefficiency.2 

Doubtless  there  were  Germans  of  the  immigration  to  Wis- 
consin who  knew  not  Goethe,  or  if  in  a  hazy  way  they  did 
know  who  he  was,  had  no  intellectual  right  to  judge  his 
merits.  But  the  more  intelligent  were  sure  to  possess  some 
knowledge  of  the  writings  of  their  greatest  poet  and  of  lesser 
men  who  still  were  great  in  the  world's  estimation.  Hence  it 
was  that  Germans  who  at  that  period  went  to  the  new  world, 
while  acknowledging  by  their  flight  the  political,  economic, 
and  social  obstacles  to  a  successful  life  in  Prussia,  Bavaria, 
Baden,  Westphalia,  or  Luxemburg,  were  always  able  to 
maintain  a  self-respecting  attitude  when  confronted  with  the 
pretensions  of  those  Americans  who  were  unsympathetic, 
jingoistic,  or  boastful.  German  immigrants  might  grant 
much  to  superior  cleverness,  to  the  stupendous  achievements 
of  a  liberty  loving  race,  domiciled  in  a  peaceful  continent  and 
dowered  with  free  lands  and  boundless  opportunity;  but  they 
remembered  that  William  Tell  and  Faust  and  The  Laocoon 
were  written  by  Germans. 

Though  many  immigrants  were  far  from  being  literary, 
they  doubtless  possessed,  on  the  average,  a  knowledge  of 
German  masterpieces  fully  equivalent  to  the  knowledge 
which  Americans  possessed  of  the  English  Classics.  For  edu- 
cation was  looking  up,  and  while  most  of  the  immigrants 
from  German  states,  like  those  from  other  European  coun- 
tries, were  of  the  peasant  class,  which  was  usually  the  most 
backward,  still  by  1840  nearly  all  were  sure  to  have  enjoyed 
some  systematic  schooling.  At  an  earlier  period  this  might 
have  been  otherwise.  The  condition  of  limited  serfdom,  re- 
moved but  a  generation  earlier,  operated  powerfully  to  neu- 
tralize such  benevolent  plans  for  universal  instruction  as  kings 

2  Prussians  were  apt  to  console  themselves  for  the  pusillanimity  of  King 
Frederick  William  III  by  harking  back  to  the  really  strong  if  ruthless  monarchy 
of  Frederick  the  Great,  familiarly  spoken  of  as  Der  Alte  Fritz. 
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and  ministers  proclaimed.  For  the  peasants  were  directly 
subordinate  to  the  local  lords,  who  often  felt  "that  an  ignor- 
ant labor  supply  was  less  likely  to  seek  to  better  its  condition 
by  demands  upon  them.  .  .  ."3  The  great  national  reform 
movement  which  came  to  fruition  after  the  close  of  the  Napo- 
leonic wars  swept  away  many  of  the  disabilities  of  the  com- 
mon people,  and  developed  in  Prussia  and  other  states  a 
system  of  universal  education  as  the  surest  means  of  national 
upbuilding. 

The  excellencies  of  the  Prussian  school  system  prior  to 
1840  became  the  theme  of  flattering  reports  on  the  part  of 
educators  in  many  lands.  The  celebrated  philosopher  Victor 
Cousin  made  it  the  basis  for  his  plan  of  educational  reform  in 
France;  the  Scotch,  English,  and  Irish  discussed  it;  Horace 
Mann  proclaimed  it  to  the  school  authorities  of  Massachu- 
setts, and  Calvin  E.  Stowe  recommended  it  to  the  legislature 
of  Ohio.  That  system  may  not  have  possessed  all  of  the 
virtues  which  the  ordinances  quoted  by  Cousin  imply.4  Yet 
it  had  the  one  excellence  to  which  educationally  all  others  are 
subsidiary — a  well-trained  teaching  force.  Indeed,  if  there 
is  anything  which  seems  miraculous  in  the  swift  and  thorough- 
going transformation  of  school  conditions  in  Prussia  during 
the  first  forty  years  of  the  nineteenth  century,  it  is  explained 
by  the  provision  which  the  state  made  for  normal  schools  and 
the  supply,  through  their  agency,  of  teachers  enough  to  man 
all  the  schools.  "In  the  lowest  school  in  the  smallest  and  ob- 
scurest village,"  says  Horace  Mann,  "or  for  the  poorest  class 
in  overcrowded  cities ;  in  the  schools  connected  with  pauper 
establishments,  with  houses  of  correction  or  with  prisons — in 
all  these  there  was  a  teacher  of  mature  age,  of  simple,  un- 
affected and  decorous  manners."  Mann  also  made  it  clear 
that  every  such  teacher  was  possessed  of  adequate  scholarship 

8  Guy  Stanton  Ford,  Stein  and  the  Era  of  Reform  in  Prussia,  1801-1815 
(Princeton,  N.  J.,  1922),  185. 

4  Victor  Cousin,  Report  on  the  State  of  Public  Instruction  in  Prussia,  Trans- 
lated by  Sarah  Austin.   London,  1834. 
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and  special  training  for  the  work  of  the  schoolroom.5  Such  a 
statement  could  not  be  made  at  that  time  about  Massachu- 
setts, where  popular  education  was  already  two  hundred  years 
old,  nor  could  it  be  made  with  equal  confidence  of  other 
German  countries,  though  several  of  these  approximated  the 
Prussian  standard  and  most  of  them  were  earnestly  promot- 
ing education  along  the  same  lines  and  by  the  use  of  similar 
means. 

We  must  therefore  regard  the  generation  of  the  German 
exodus  from  which  Wisconsin  profited  so  largely  in  the  later 
1840's  and  the  1850's,  as  almost  universally  literate  and  usu- 
ally well  grounded  in  the  rudiments  of  an  education.  The 
intelligent,  reading,  writing,  and  slow  but  careful  figuring 
German  peasant  immigrants  constituted  the  best  testimonial 
to  the  efficacy  of  German  systems  of  instruction  for  the  com- 
mon people.  The  Gymnasia,  the  real  Schule,  the  universities, 
sent  forth  representatives  of  the  highest  German  culture  to 
honor  the  learned  professions,  the  literary,  philosophical,  and 
scientific  circles  of  America. 

On  the  basis  of  formal  school  instruction  alone,  the  his- 
torian of  early  Wisconsin  would  be  compelled  to  assign  first 
place  in  social  fitness  to  the  immigrants  from  Germany. 
Neither  the  Irish,  the  English,  nor  even  the  Yankee  pioneers 
on  the  average  had  enjoyed  as  thorough  a  training  as  had 
Prussians,  Saxons,  Hessians,  or  Badeners.  Yet,  school  train- 
ing is  never  all  there  is  of  education,  and  it  may  constitute  but 
a  small  portion  of  it.  No  one  questions  that  the  social  charac- 
ter of  Prussian  and  other  German  peasants  was  far  higher  in 
1840  than  it  had  been  in  1800,  and  this  was  due  to  a  variety  of 
causes,  of  which  schooling  was  only  one.  In  part  it  was  due 
to  the  abolition  of  serfdom,  in  part  to  the  reorganization  of 
municipal  life ;  also,  largely  to  the  religious  agitation  of  the 
period,  to  the  movements  for  political  reform,  and  especially 

5  See  Life  and  Works  of  Horace  Mann  (Boston,  1891),  iii,  34-6ff. 
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to  the  widespread,  momentous,  and  gripping  spirit  of  nation- 
alism. 

Nevertheless,  despite  their  superb  educational  equipment 
plus  other  incentives,  the  Prussians  still  seemed  to  intelligent 
American  observers  in  a  very  retarded  social  condition. 
Horace  Mann,  who  wrote  most  enthusiastically  of  their 
schools  and  was  sympathetic  toward  the  Germans  in  every 
respect,  in  a  passage  of  almost  classic  force  and  beauty  writ- 
ten in  1843,  tells  us  why  education  in  Prussia  accomplished 
for  the  people  so  much  less  than  one  might  expect.  For  one 
thing,  he  says,  the  pupils  left  school  too  early — at  the  age  of 
fourteen,  which  was  their  time  for  beginning  regular  and 
heavy  work.  Then,  too,  books  for  further  self -instruction 
were  lacking.  There  was  in  Prussia  nothing  analogous  to  the 
Massachusetts  district  school  libraries.  "But,"  he  continues, 
"the  most  potent  cause  of  Prussian  backwardness  and  incom- 
petency is  this — when  the  children  come  out  from  the  school 
they  have  little  use  either  for  the  faculties  that  have  been 
developed,  or  for  the  knowledge  that  has  been  acquired. 
Their  resources  have  not  been  brought  into  demand;  their 
powers  are  not  roused  or  strengthened  by  exercise.  Our 
common  phrases,  'the  active  duties  of  life' ;  'the  responsibili- 
ties of  citizenship';  'the  stage,  the  career,  of  action';  'the 
obligations  to  posterity' ; — would  be  strange  sounding  words 
in  the  Prussian  ear.  .  .  .  Now,  although  there  is  a  sleeping 
ocean  in  the  bosom  of  every  child  that  is  born  into  the  world, 
yet  if  no  freshening,  life-giving  breeze  ever  sweeps  across  its 
surface,  why  should  it  not  repose  in  dark  stagnation  forever." 
The  bill  of  particulars  with  which  the  great  educator  clinches 
his  indictment  of  the  Prussian  system,  while  it  aims  to  de- 
scribe accurately  only  the  then  existing  condition  in  Prussia, 
might  be  equally  applicable  to  almost  any  other  absolutist, 
paternalistic  state.  All  responsibility  for  the  people's  wel- 
fare was  assumed  by  the  monarch,  who  in  turn  was  actively 
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aided  by  a  heirarchy  of  officials  in  state  and  church,  in  the 
central  government  and  the  local  administrative  areas. 

Of  this  officialdom,  particularly  in  its  military  and  civil 
aspects,  the  nobility  was  not  merely  the  corner  stone  but  the 
essential  part  of  the  structure.  The  church,  loyal  to  its  tradi- 
tions, was  much  more  democratic,  men  of  every  class  being 
found  in  each  of  its  official  grades.  The  newly  developed 
educational  system  gave  to  the  common  man  another  signifi- 
cant opportunity,  since  teaching  candidates  were  drawn  in 
large  numbers  from  the  middle  and  lower  classes,  and  were 
given  at  public  expense  the  training  necessary  to  fit  them  for 
permanent  positions  in  the  various  types  of  schools.  On  the 
whole,  however,  life  beyond  the  school,  which  among  Ameri- 
cans of  that  day  commonly  yielded  the  major  part  of  educa- 
tion, was  in  Prussia  far  less  fruitful.  For,  the  American, 
whose  formal  schooling  had  been  limited,  was  sure  to  multiply 
its  efficacy  many  times  through  the  intensely  original  char- 
acter of  his  activities.  In  these  he  was  apt  to  employ  every- 
thing he  had  learned,  and  constantly  to  learn  more  for  the 
sake  of  applying  the  new  knowledge  to  challenging  situa- 
tions. 

The  contrast  between  the  average  Prussian's  life  and  the 
average  American's  life  was  sharp  and  decisive.  The  boy 
leaving  school  at  fourteen  in  Frederick  William's  country 
was  thrust  at  once  into  a  routine  of  severe  labor,  controlled  by 
others.  Either  he  might  be  on  a  farm,  where  his  duties  were 
fixed  by  custom  and  minutely  directed  by  parent  or  employer; 
or  he  might  be  apprenticed  to  a  trade  which  would  give  him 
seven  years  under  an  exacting  master.  Assuming  that  he 
remained  in  his  native  region,  his  career  thenceforth  would  be 
determined  with  the  minimum  of  personal  effort.  The 
American  boy  whose  schooling  stopped  at  an  early  age  might 
go  west  and  start  a  new  farm  home  in  a  new  environment, 
with  every  incentive  toward  employing  his  best  powers  to 
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win  unusual  success ;  he  might  go  to  the  city  and  engage  in 
some  business;  attend  school  to  prepare  for  a  profession;  or 
settle  down  on  the  ancestral  acres  under  social  and  economic 
conditions  which  called  for  almost  continuous  readjustments, 
and  kept  his  mind  on  the  stretch  to  bring  these  about. 

The  governmental  arrangements  in  America  were  inher- 
ently educational;  in  Prussia  they  were  the  reverse,  save 
when,  with  revolutionary  fury,  the  people  rose  to  seek  their 
destruction  or  reform.  In  Prussia,  says  Horace  Mann,  "the 
subject  has  no  officers  to  choose,  no  inquiry  into  the  char- 
acter or  eligibility  of  candidates  to  make,  no  vote  to  give.  He 
has  no  laws  to  enact  or  abolish.  He  has  no  questions  about 
peace  or  war,  finance,  taxes,  tariffs,  post  office,  or  internal 
improvements  to  decide  or  discuss.  He  is  not  asked  where 
a  road  shall  be  laid,  or  how  a  bridge  shall  be  built,  although 
in  the  one  case  he  has  to  perform  the  labor  and  in  the  other 
to  supply  the  materials.  .  .  .  The  tax  gatherer  tells  him  how 
much  he  is  to  pay,  the  ecclesiastical  authority  plans  a  church 
which  he  must  build ;  and  his  spiritual  guide,  who  has  been  set 
over  him  by  another,  prepares  a  creed  and  a  confession  of 
faith  all  ready  for  his  signature.  He  is  directed  alike  how 
he  must  obey  his  King  and  worship  his  God." 

The  schools  of  Prussia  inculcated  religion  and  morality  as 
sedulously  as  they  taught  geography,  singing,  and  writing, 
the  methods  used  being  highly  praised  by  American  peda- 
gogical experts.  This  universal  insistence  on  the  ethical  con- 
tent of  life  could  not  fail  to  produce  results  more  or  less  in 
harmony  with  the  aims  of  great  ethical  philosophers,  like  Kant 
of  Konigsberg,  a  teacher  of  the  learned  whose  "categorical 
imperative,"  popularized  in  that  epoch,  has  not  yet  gone  into 
the  philosophical  discard.  The  average  German  immigrants 
of  the  1840's  knew  little  of  Kant  or  the  Kantian  school  of 
ethics.  But  of  honesty,  truthfulness,  and  fidelity  to  the 
plighted  word  they  knew  much,  because  those  were  practical 
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virtues  with  which  in  school  if  not  at  home  all  were  indoc- 
trinated. Thrift  and  industry  were  additional  but  funda- 
mental virtues  which  were  widely  diffused.  It  is  hard  for  an 
empty  sack  to  stand  upright.  The  reason  why  in  America 
a  German's  note  was  more  often  worth  face  value  than  that 
of  some  other  classes  was  because  the  German  usually  labored 
unceasingly  and  saved  what  he  earned,  thus  enabling  him  to 
meet  his  obligation.6 

They  were  not  all  saints,  these  Germans,  and  in  the  matter 
of  personal  morality  the  Prussians  particularly  seem  in  those 
days  to  have  deserved  much  of  the  criticism  directed  against 
them.7  However,  it  is  not  necessary  to  regard  even  the 
Prussians  as  more  lax  than  most  other  continentals,  and  their 
character  is  always  explainable  as  a  vulgarized  aping  of  the 
low  if  gilded  immoralities  of  court  and  aristocracy.  Matters 
of  this  sort  do  not  lend  themselves  readily  to  statistical  in- 
quiry. But  it  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  in  France,  Prussia, 
Austria,  or  any  other  country  of  continental  Europe  the 
private  morals  of  the  common  people  were  better  on  the 
whole  than  those  of  the  upper  classes.  In  America,  where  im- 
migrants from  those  countries  came  into  contact  with  a  self- 
governing  people  of  simple  habits  and  prevailingly  high 
ideals  of  personal  conduct,  though  with  numerous  individual 
divergences  from  the  type,  sharp  attention  was  bound  to  be 
directed  to  this  feature  in  the  character  of  foreigners,  and 
the  Germans  attracted  their  full  share  of  suspicion  and  dis- 
favor from  the  stricter  sort  of  Americans. 

Such  suspicions  were  heightened  by  certain  social  customs 
of  the  Germans  to  which  Americans  reacted  adversely.  Sun- 

6  Cf.  Franklin's  views  on  the  comparative  thrift  of  English  and  of  German 
laborers,  and  note  his  tentative  explanation  of  the  difference.  The  Complete 
Works  of  Benjamin  Franklin  (compiled  and  edited  by  John  Bigelow,  New  York 
and  London,  1887),  ii,  291ff.  Letter  to  Peter  Collinson,  dated  Philadelphia,  9  May, 
1753. 

7  By  writers  like  Samuel  Laing,  in  his  Notes  of  a  Traveller  on  the  Social  and 
Political  State  of  France,  Prussia,  Switzerland,  Italy,  and  Other  Parts  of  Europe 
(London,  1854),  especially  108-115. 
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day  amusements  were  all  but  universal  among  them.  Trav- 
elers in  Germany  dwell  upon  the  gaiety  observed  in  the 
villages,  or  in  the  city  parks  and  the  beer  gardens,  the  distinc- 
tive costumes  of  different  localities  lending  color  and  interest 
to  the  scenes.  Music  was  cultivated  in  every  German  com- 
munity; all  Germans  could  sing  and  a  large  proportion  could 
perform  on  musical  instruments.  One  was  "as  certain  to  see 
a  violin  as  a  blackboard  in  every  schoolroom."8  Wherever 
Germans  gathered  together — and  Sunday,  since  it  was  the 
weekly  holiday,  was  their  day  for  assembling — there  was  sing- 
ing and  dancing,  usually  accompanied  by  the  drinking  of 
beer  or  wine  to  stimulate  hilarity.  This  drinking  was  not 
necessarily  excessive,  because  most  Germans  were  moderate 
in  their  appetites  for  alcohol,  some  were  unable  to  spend 
much,  and  all  were  economical  (sparsam) .  The  dances  dif- 
ered  from  those  favored  in  this  country,  being  mainly  "round 
dances,"  and  the  standards  of  decorum  in  the  relations  of  the 
sexes  were  different  also.  No  wonder  that,  when  German 
families  settled  in  groups  near  our  own  people,  Yankee 
fathers  and  mothers  often  shook  their  heads  doubtfully  in 
contemplating  the  influence  upon  their  children  of  these  un- 
familiar social  customs. 

It  is  probable  that  the  vigor  with  which  among  this  resili- 
ent people  amusements  were  carried  on  had  a  definite  rela- 
tion to  the  intensity,  monotony,  and  sordidness  of  the  labor 
from  which  they  were  a  recoil.  At  all  events,  with  more 
leisure  on  week  days  and  an  opportunity  to  do  his  work  under 
pleasanter  conditions,  the  German  readily  adapted  himself 
to  a  type  of  relaxation  which  was  less  boisterous  and  more 
genteel.  His  work  and  his  living  being  what  they  were,  it  is 
doubtful  if  anything  better  in  the  form  of  amusements  could 
have  been  expected  of  him.    Travelers  from  England  and 

8  Life  and  Works  of  Horace  Maim  (Boston,  1891),  iii,  346ff.  See  also 
Reminiscences  of  Carl  Schurz  (New  York,  1907),  i,  40. 
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America,  on  their  visits  to  Germany,  were  impressed  with 
the  wholesomeness  of  the  Sunday  picnics,  the  rambles  through 
the  forests,  the  frolics  on  the  village  greens  and  in  the  parks 
adjacent  to  the  towns  and  cities.9 

With  all  his  sociability,  joviality,  and  occasional  levity, 
the  German  was  not  devoid  of  an  element  of  austerity.  This 
was  one  secret  of  his  ability  to  achieve.   Whatever  the  work 
might  be,  he  settled  himself  to  its  performance  with  a  grim 
determination  expressive  of  century-long  training.  The 
mechanic,  from  his  apprentice  years,  was  habituated  to  long 
hours  of  unremitting  but  improving  toil.     The  farmer 
(bauer)  was  a  traditional  daylight-saver  and  a  night-worker 
besides,  such  excessive  labor  being  compulsory  under  the  sys- 
tem of  serfdom,  when  the  peasant's  time  was  levied  upon  to 
a  very  large  extent  by  the  lord.    The  German  schools  incul- 
cated similar  habits  of  relentless  application  to  the  work  in 
hand,  and  even  the  government  bureaus,  under  rigorous  task- 
masters like  old  Friedrich  Wilhelm  and  his  son  Frederick 
the  Great,  enforced  compliance  with  the  ideal  of  a  patient, 
steady  "grind"  which  not  inaptly  typified  the  German  in  the 
eyes  of  other  peoples.    The  German  often  performed  less 
work  in  the  time  consumed  than  an  alert  Yankee  would  have 
performed  in  a  shorter  day;  his  tools  and  implements  were 
generally  awkward  and  inefficacious ;  even  in  scholarship  he 
not  infrequently  took  the  long  way  around  to  reach  his  goal — 
but  he  usually  reached  it  because  he  had  no  notion  of  turning 
back  or  of  stopping  at  a  halfway  point  on  his  job.  Persistent 
rather  than  brilliant,  more  industrious  than  inventive,  the 
German  toiled  on,  content  if  he  always  had  something  to  show 
for  his  labor.    The  contrast,  in  that  generation,  between  the 
German  at  work  and  the  German  at  play  is  the  contrast  be- 

8  See  William  Howitt,  Rural  and  Domestic  Life  of  Germany  (London,  1842), 
passim.  That  portion  of  Carl  Schurz's  work  (see  note  8  ante)  which  describes 
his  boyhood  life  at  Liblar  throws  much  light  on  the  amusements  indulged  in  by 
the  people.  There  is  a  delightful  account  of  the  Schiitzenfest,  or  marksmanship 
contest,  on  pages  45-48  and  pages  81-83. 
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tween  a  man  governed  by  an  intense  purpose  to  accomplish 
a  given  task,  whether  interesting  or  not,  and  the  same  man 
intent  on  accomplishing  nothing  with  every  physical,  intel- 
lectual, and  emotional  evidence  of  enjoying  the  process. 
Some  men  carry  into  their  play  the  morale  which  governs 
them  in  their  work;  others  import  into  their  work  the  spirit 
of  their  play.  In  the  case  of  the  mid-nineteenth  century  Ger- 
man the  two  aspects  of  his  existence,  work  and  play,  differed 
in  spirit  quite  as  much  as  in  content. 

The  Germans  had  their  Puritan  sects,  like  the  Moravians 
and  other  pietists,  whose  attitude  was  distinctly  other-worldly, 
to  whom  play  was  a  sedate  if  not  a  solemn  activity.  Such 
people  disapproved  of  dancing  and  beer  drinking  Germans 
quite  as  heartily  as  of  profane  whiskey  drinking  and  quarrel- 
some Americans  or  Irish.  Individuals  and  colonies  of  the 
pietistic  classes  passed  into  the  emigrations,  and  thus  Wiscon- 
sin's German  population  contained  most  of  the  elements  to  be 
found  at  the  same  time  in  the  German  states.  This  illustrates 
one  difficulty  in  generalizing  about  social  characteristics; 
there  are  so  many  exceptions  to  be  noted  that  the  generaliza- 
tion loses  much  of  its  validity. 

Craftsmanship  was  a  prevalent  accomplishment  among 
the  Germans  of  the  early  emigration.  Every  shipload  of 
emigrants  of  which  we  have  a  social  analysis  had  a  large 
proportion  of  craftsmen,  who  were  either  established  mem- 
bers of  the  city  and  village  industrial  class,  or  else  belonged 
to  the  peasantry  and  had  learned  a  craft  in  order  to  improve 
their  status.  Trades  were  learned  exclusively  under  the  ap- 
prenticeship system,  the  candidate  usually  living  in  the 
master's  home  and  giving  service  at  the  master's  will.  When 
he  reached  the  journeyman  stage  he  was  privileged  to  find 
work  for  himself,  a  quest  which  though  usually  fruitful  in 
educational  results  often  proved  disappointing  from  a  mone- 
tary point  of  view.  In  those  cases  the  journeyman  was 
peculiarly  open  to  the  temptation  to  emigrate.    Arrived  in 
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this  country,  the  chances  of  finding  employment  in  the  line 
of  his  training  varied.  Sometimes  they  were  excellent,  at 
other  times  poor,  depending  mainly  upon  the  craft  repre- 
sented. Carpenters  were  in  great  demand,  as  were  also 
blacksmiths,  wheelwrights,  millwrights,  masons,  bricklayers, 
plasterers,  and  in  general  all  representatives  of  the  building 
trades  and  of  trades  ministering  to  farmers.  Others  were  in 
occasional  demand.  But,  if  a  dyer,  or  a  slater,  or  a  cabinet 
maker,  or  a  silversmith,  or  a  tile  maker,  or  a  weaver,  or  a 
wood  carver  happened  to  find  himself  in  America  without  a 
market  for  his  peculiar  skill,  he  always  had  the  resource  of 
taking  land  and  commencing  as  a  farmer.  Many  craftsmen, 
indeed,  came  with  the  set  purpose  of  doing  that  immediately 
upon  their  arrival;  others  contemplated  a  farming  career 
after  a  period  devoted  to  their  specialty.  In  some  or  all  of 
these  ways  Germans  trained  as  craftsmen  came  to  be  widely 
distributed  over  the  farming  areas  of  Wisconsin  as  well  as 
among  the  cities,  towns,  and  villages. 

The  possession  of  special  skill  in  any  line,  like  the  posses- 
sion of  special  scientific  knowledge,  raises  a  man  in  social  es- 
timation, and  every  trained  worker  properly  regards  himself 
with  satisfaction  as  being  not  quite  "as  other  men  are."  In 
addition  to  the  social  training  which  came  to  him  as  an  incident 
of  his  apprenticeship  and  journeyman's  experience,  the  Ger- 
man craftsman  often  was  able  to  challenge  the  respect  and 
admiration  of  his  American  neighbors  by  making  articles  of 
cunning  workmanship  which  to  them  seemed  wonderful  be- 
cause they  did  not  understand  the  processes  involved. 
Agriculture  being  regarded  as  an  unskilled  occupation,  the 
artisan  farmer  also  was  very  apt  to  lord  it  over  the  peasant 
farmer  of  his  own  nationality.  Craftsmanship,  in  a  word, 
established  a  kind  of  rank  among  Germans  in  this  country 
because  it  was  a  recognized  means  of  personal  and  social 
progress  at  home. 
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Statistics  are  impossible  to  procure,  but  the  testimony  of 
men  and  women  familiar  with  early  conditions  in  Wisconsin 
proves  that  the  German  population  of  the  state  in  early  days 
varied  quite  as  widely  in  social  characteristics  as  did  the 
American  population,  though  America  had  no  distinctive 
peasant  class.  Accordingly,  although  in  the  beginnings  of 
American  contacts  with  their  Prussian  or  Westphalian 
neighbors  these  were  lumped  together  indiscriminately  as 
"Dutchmen,"  differences  soon  began  to  emerge.  In  the 
course  of  a  few  years  a  class  of  "fine  old  Germans"  was  rec- 
ognized in  almost  every  community  to  supplement  the  well- 
known  type  of  "fine  old  Yankee  gentlemen."  These  select 
Germans  were  very  apt  to  be  men  who  had  been  trained  as 
craftsmen,  or  men  who  had  enjoyed  the  advanced  scientific  or 
literary  instruction  afforded  in  the  higher  schools  and  the 
universities  of  the  homeland.  In  the  cities,  especially  Mil- 
waukee, were  many  Germans  who  had  been  prominent  in 
business  lines  as  well  as  in  the  professions. 

The  question  has  sometimes  arisen  why  so  many  of  the 
second-generation  Germans  appear  inferior  in  social  char- 
acter to  their  immigrant  parents.  A  hint  of  the  reason  is 
found  in  what  has  just  been  said.  Whatever  elements  of 
superiority  were  shown  by  the  immigrant  artisan-farmers  or 
the  highly  educated  Germans,  the  social  advantages  accru- 
ing therefrom  were  personal,  and  in  a  slightly  developed 
western  society  could  not  be  handed  on  to  the  next  genera- 
tion. In  the  cities  it  frequently  was  possible  for  men  of  high 
ideals  and  fine  social  status  to  provide  equivalent  opportunities 
for  their  children.  But  not  so  on  frontier  farms.  There  it 
was  a  rare  case  when  an  education  or  training  like  that 
received  by  the  father  in  the  old  country  could  be  supplied. 
Accordingly,  the  sons  of  the  most  intelligent,  dignified,  and 
worthy  German  farmer,  if  they  became  farmers  in  succes- 
sion, might  perhaps  turn  out  mere  farmers,  with  none  of  the 
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graces  or  exceptional  social  virtues  of  the  parents,  and 
little  except  the  memory  of  a  parent's  high  respectability  to 
distinguish  them  from  the  farmer  sons  of  the  clumsiest 
peasant. 

However,  this  is  but  half  the  story.  If  the  superior  Ger- 
mans reared  families  incapable  of  remaining  on  their  own 
social  plane,  other  types  of  Germans,  who  in  their  own 
persons  counted  for  less,  frequently  had  the  happiness  to  see 
their  children  advance  to  a  position  perceptibly  higher  than 
their  own.  Natural  gifts,  industry,  the  social  opportunities 
which  yield  to  the  key  of  economic  success  availed  much. 
Sometimes  the  presence  of  a  good  school,  a  wise  and  helpful 
pastor  or  some  other  worthy  friend  gave  the  necessary  im- 
pulse. The  process,  in  fact,  does  not  differ  essentially  from 
that  which,  throughout  American  pioneer  history,  has  enabled 
the  deserving  to  press  forward  and  permitted  the  weak, 
indolent,  or  vicious  to  fall  behind  in  the  social  competition. 
It  is  impossible  to  say  how  many  German  families  made  a 
step,  or  several  steps,  upward,  and  how  many  others  slipped 
back.  The  delinquents  may  perhaps  exceed  the  meritorious 
in  number,  but  probably  not,  and  the  impression  that  the 
children  of  German  immigrants  shame  their  parents  is  almost 
certainly  an  illusion  which  would  be  likely  to  disappear  if 
the  facts  were  fully  known. 

The  social  institutions  of  Wisconsin,  based  on  the  earlier 
Yankee  and  southwestern  immigrations,  were  profoundly 
influenced  by  the  German  immigration  of  the  late  forties  and 
the  fifties  of  last  century.  Milwaukee,  the  center  of  Ger- 
man influence  (the  Deutsche  Athen) ,  became  a  city  in  which 
the  German  language  was  spoken  and  read  by  many  English 
speaking  persons,  in  order  to  facilitate  communication  and 
trade  with  the  numerically  dominant  German  element.  The 
Germans  maintained  advanced  schools  for  instruction  in  both 
English  and  German;  their  parochial  schools  were  conducted 
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mainly  in  German ;  the  immigrants  themselves  felt  no  com- 
pulsion to  learn  English,  and  their  children,  in  many  cases, 
however  well  educated,  spoke  the  language  of  the  country 
with  very  imperfect  accent. 

The  universal  respect  in  which  the  German  language  was 
held,  and  the  extent  to  which  it  was  affected  by  others  than 
Germans,  provided  an  admirable  social  soil  for  the  develop- 
ment of  German  music  and  the  cultivation  of  German  litera- 
ture. Hardly  had  the  immigrants  established  themselves 
when,  in  1847,  they  founded  at  Milwaukee  their  first  singing 
society,  which  was  followed  three  years  later  by  the  famous 
and  far-reaching  Musikverein.  A  German  theater  followed 
promptly,  and  became  a  permanent  feature  of  Milwaukee's 
intellectual  life.10  The  Turnverein  fostered  in  America  Fa- 
ther J ahn's  conception  of  athletics,  while  restaurants  and  beer 
gardens  gave  an  old  world,  continental  atmosphere  to  public 
recreation.  Holidays  assumed  a  German  aspect.  The  Christ 
Child  displaced  St.  Nicholas  not  alone  in  Milwaukee,  but  in 
scores  of  towns,  villages,  and  hamlets,  and  innumerable  farm 
homes  scattered  over  Wisconsin.  The  joyous  German  Wei- 
nacht  made  way  easily  against  the  more  somber  Puritan 
Christmas,  which,  however,  had  already  brightened  a  good 
deal  in  its  progress  from  the  seventeenth  century  to  the  nine- 
teenth century. 

In  general,  Germans  did  not  insist  with  extreme  perti- 
nacity upon  the  retention  of  their  own  social  customs,  and 
wherever  people  of  that  nationality  were  intermingled  with  a 
larger  number  of  Americans,  the  process  by  which  they  as- 
similated American  habits  of  living,  American  social  usages, 
and  even  ways  of  acting,  speaking,  and  thinking  was  very 
rapid.  In  the  schools  of  a  Yankee  neighborhood  the  children 
of  German  settlers,  in  many  cases,  could  not  be  distinguished 


10  Albert  Bernhard  Faust,  The  German  Element  in  the  United  States 
1909),  ii,  472. 
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by  their  manner  of  speech  from  the  Yankee  children.  On 
the  other  hand,  in  communities  made  up  wholly  or  mainly  of 
Germans,  the  grandchildren  continue  to  have  trouble  with 
the  th  sound  in  English  words,  and  manifest  other  linguistic 
peculiarities.  And  this  difference  is  merely  symptomatic. 
To  this  day,  it  is  easy  to  reconstruct,  in  case  of  the  average 
person  of  German  descent,  the  atmosphere  in  which  he  was 
brought  up.  If  he  comes  from  Milwaukee,  or  from  some 
rural  "Dutch  settlement,"  that  fact  is  usually  clear  from  a 
hundred  trifling  intimations.  If  he  was  brought  up  in  a  non- 
German  community  (so  adaptable  is  the  race),  a  change  of 
name  from  the  German  Weiss  to  the  English  White,  or  from 
Schwartz  to  Black,  would  ordinarily  suffice  to  disguise  the 
fact  that  he  is  of  German  descent  at  all.  Germans  thus 
brought  up  are  apt  to  have  made  their  religious  affiliations 
and  their  intimate  social  relationships  harmonize  with  those 
of  the  leading  American  element  of  the  community,  so  that 
these  quite  as  much  as  their  speech  would  tend  to  conceal  their 
racial  origin. 

Wisconsin  writers  have  made  much  of  the  fact  that  emi- 
grating German  revolutionists  came  to  this  state  largely  in 
1848  and  the  years  following.  That  fact,  significant  as 
bringing  to  Wisconsin  Carl  Schurz,  who  became  the  most 
noted  liberal  American  statesman  and  publicist  of  German 
birth,  has  perhaps  been  overstressed.  At  least,  it  can  safely 
be  said  that  for  every  revolutionist  disembarked  at  Milwau- 
kee or  Sheboygan  or  Manitowoc,  probably  a  full  score  of 
plain,  everyday,  conventional  Germans  filtered  into  the  state's 
population  during  the  same  time.  The  important  point  about 
the  revolutionists  is  not  their  relative  numbers,  but  their  char- 
acter and  the  leadership  they  helped  to  supply  in  the  affairs 
of  the  new  commonwealth.  Newspaper  editors  who  possessed 
exceptional  literary  and  scholastic  attainments  came  from 
that  class;  some  found  their  way  into  the  legislature,  and 
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many  served  the  cause  of  liberal  government  on  the  local 
plane. 

The  name  of  Schurz  was  one  to  conjure  with,  as  Ameri- 
can politicians  were  quick  to  discover.  He  figured  prom- 
inently in  Wisconsin  state  politics  only  a  few  years,  but  as  a 
national  leader  his  influence  in  attaching  the  Germans  to  the 
causes  he  advocated  was  especially  strong  in  this  state,  which 
claimed  him  as  her  own.  Schurz's  high  character  and  attain- 
ments, coupled  with  his  political  successes  in  this  country, 
were  a  source  of  pride  to  thousands  of  Wisconsin  Germans 
who  shared  not  at  all  his  revolutionary  views.  Enough  that, 
like  Goethe,  he  was  a  great  German,  and  that  he  had  gained 
the  respect  and  confidence  of  large  sections  of  the  Ameri- 
can people.  It  ministered  to  the  self-respect  of  the  average 
German  settler  to  feel  that  his  people  had  contributed  some- 
thing of  value  to  the  life  of  the  nation  and  state. 

Later  arrivals  from  Germany,  and  especially  from  Prus- 
sia, brought  with  them  an  intense  pride  of  nationalism  and 
enthusiasm  for  German  achievement  in  the  wars  against 
Austria  and  against  France.  The  difference  in  attitude  be- 
tween immigrants  of  1880  and  those  of  forty  years  earlier 
was  antipodal.  Many  of  the  former  had  served  in  the  vic- 
torious wars  and  abounded  in  military  incidents  and  in  stories 
of  Bismarck,  of  Kaiser  Wilhelm  I,  and  Crown  Prince 
Frederick  William  (Unser  Fritz).  These  men  obviously 
belonged  to  a  new  generation  of  Germans,  and  they  have 
exerted  a  powerful  influence  upon  our  recent  history.  But 
the  Germans  who  deserve  special  recognition  along  with  the 
Yankees,  as  founders  of  the  commonwealth  and  its  institu- 
tions, are  those  of  the  earlier  immigrations  from  a  Fatherland 
which  as  yet  was  united  only  in  culture,  while  politically  its 
states  remained  dissevered. 


THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  WISCONSIN  SOON 
AFTER  THE  CIVIL  WAR 

Mrs.  W.  F.  Allen 
To  give  an  idea  of  the  University  as  I  first  knew  it,  let  me 
picture  to  you  Madison  as  I  first  saw  it.   My  view  was  across 
the  waters  of  Lake  Monona  on  a  beautiful  August  afternoon 
of  1868,  for  in  those  days  professors  had  to  be  ready  for  the 
term  on  September  1,  after  barely  two  months  of  vacation, 
the  spring  term  closing  near  the  end  of  June.   Reaching  the 
West  Madison  station  (for  in  those  days  there  was  no  East 
Madison) ,  we  walked  up  over  the  low  land  to  Gilman  Street, 
on  sidewalks  of  two  planks  only,  and  those  often  occupied  by 
a  cow  or  a  pig,  while  here  and  there  a  family  of  geese  wallowed 
in  the  muddy  gutter.    The  part  of  the  town  north  of  State 
Street  was  but  sparsely  settled,  being  considered  undesirable, 
bleak,  and  cold.   It  was  chiefly  breezy  fields  and  stretches  of 
oak  grove  and  hazel  brush,  with  here  and  there  a  small  group 
of  houses  or  a  few  shanties.    Langdon  Street  (then  called 
Langdon  and  Engle)  sometimes  received  the  name  of  Lovers' 
Lane,  from  its  rural  seclusion.  As  I  recollect,  not  more  than 
six  or  seven  houses  were  on  the  lake  side  of  the  street  between 
Carroll  and  the  University,  and  those  on  the  other  side  were 
mostly  shanties. 

The  land  where  the  president's  home  and  the  Clinic  now 
stand  was  the  favorite  camping  ground  for  the  long  trains  of 
emigrant  wagons  that  passed  through  every  spring,  often 
returning  in  the  fall  with  tired,  discouraged  emigrants.  The 
University  was  no  less  primitive,  consisting  of  just  one  build- 
ing— the  main  building  on  the  hill — for  recitations,  while  the 
north  dormitory  housed  the  boys  in  wretched  homelessness, 
and  the  girls  tried  to  add  a  little  grace  to  their  building,  the 
south  dormitory,  by  here  and  there  in  some  window  a  white 
curtain  or  other  sign  of  home  comfort.    In  the  third-story 
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window  of  the  boys'  dormitory  hung  the  great  bell  rung  every 
hour  for  the  changing  classes.  A  student  earned  his  tuition 
by  attending  to  it.  In  the  main  building  several  of  the  pro- 
fessors roomed.  I  know  of  one  room  in  it  that  was  supposed 
to  be  matrimonially  fatal.  It  was  in  the  second  story  of  the 
wing  toward  the  lake,  and  any  young  professor  who  was  so 
brave  as  to  take  it  was  considered  as  good  as  engaged. 

The  gymnasium  was  a  barn-like  structure  which  stood  on 
the  rise  of  land  just  before  one  reaches  the  home  of  the  astron- 
omer— then  the  residence  of  the  University  president.  The 
gymnasium  appliances  were  entirely  in  harmony  with  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  building.  At  this  time  the  girls  were  not  al- 
lowed entrance  into  the  sacred  temple,  reserved  for  their 
worthy  brothers,  although  they  greatly  desired  to  share  in  the 
physical  training,  and  needed  it,  for  many  of  them  were  pale 
and  far  from  vigorous.  But  they  were  saved  by  an  angel 
who  appeared  at  this  time  in  the  person  of  a  new  student,  a 
Mr.  Anderson,  who  not  only  instilled  into  the  boys  new  ardor 
in  their  physical  activities,  but  also  secured  Thursday  after- 
noons for  the  girls  to  have  the  use  of  the  gymnasium,  and 
instructed  them  himself — as  a  philanthropic  work  and  not 
for  pay.  Of  course  he  won  no  end  of  appreciation,  and  ac- 
quired quite  generally  the  name  of  "The  Gilded  Idol."  It 
may  be  interesting  to  know  that  later  he  became  the  director 
of  athletics  at  Yale  University,  and  obtained  the  distinction 
which  he  well  deserved.  His  father  and  mother  were  here 
for  a  time  in  the  early  part  of  his  career,  and  were  most  inter- 
esting people.  His  father  had  been  a  prominent  Free-state 
leader  in  the  old  days  of  the  Free-state  struggle  in  Kansas, 
was  bitterly  hated  by  the  slavery  leaders,  and  a  price  was  set 
on  his  capture,  dead  or  alive.  He  was  called  "Black  Feather." 
since  he  wore  a  complete  suit  of  buckskin  with  a  tall  feather 
in  his  cap.  He  told  me  some  of  his  interesting  adventures  of 
those  times.   With  such  a  father,  it  is  no  wonder  that  young 
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Mr.  Anderson  could  remove  mountains;  such  power  was 
needed,  for  the  athletic  situation,  a  difficult  question  in  those 
days,  was  rendered  the  more  difficult  because  of  the  opposition 
of  the  regents. 

Patrick  Walsh  in  those  days  was  the  grand  panjandrum 
of  the  University.  When  President  Chadbourne  first  came 
here,  he  remarked  to  some  one,  "I  was  quite  at  a  loss  to  know 
what  to  do  till  I  met  the  former  president  of  the  University, 
and  after  that  all  was  clear  before  me,  for  I  followed  his 
instructions."  He  had  met  Patrick.  Patrick  cared  for  the 
young  professors  as  his  children,  passing  judgment  on  their 
selection  of  wives,  without  fear  or  favor.  It  seems  really  too 
bad  that  this  old  custom  of  a  formal  introduction  of  the 
wives  of  the  faculty  to  Patrick  was  abandoned  some  years 
before  he  died,  for  it  had  much  to  commend  it.  The  younger 
ones  have  never  experienced  the  excitement  of  a  first  interview 
with  Patrick,  the  feeling  that  with  the  true  Irish  keenness  he 
was  weighing  and  measuring  you  while  he  was  wishing  you 
the  "top  of  the  morning."  They  have  been  denied  also  the 
tip-toe  of  expectation  the  following  day  when  their  husbands 
would  come  home  from  the  University  and  tell  what  Patrick 
had  said  to  them.  I  remember  one  crestfallen  professor  who 
had  looked  forward  to  this  ordeal  for  his  bride  with  pleased 
confidence,  and  who  was  greeted  the  next  day  after  the  im- 
portant introduction,  with  these  words,  "Shure,  professor, 
I  can't  congratulate  you;  you  could  have  done  a  great  deal 
better  for  yourself."  I  believe  only  one  of  the  later  pro- 
fessors ever  tried  the  old  custom,  and  he  had  his  reward: 
"Shure,  professor,  the  nicest  things  are  done  up  in  the  small- 
est packages."  His  wife  was  rather  tiny,  but  bright  and 
friendly. 

The  faculty  in  those  days  consisted  of  President  Chad- 
bourne  and  nine  professors,  whose  duty  it  was  to  teach  from 
nine  in  the  morning  (with  prayers  preceding  that  hour)  till 
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five  in  the  afternoon,  with  two  hours  for  dinner.  The  depart- 
ments were  decidedly  inclusive  and  varied;  for  instance,  my 
husband  was  expected  to  teach  Greek,  Latin,  political  econ- 
omy, and  history. 

The  preparatory  department  was  fully  as  large  as  the 
University,  I  believe,  and  was  doing  merely  high  school  work. 
The  University  proper  was  heroically  struggling  to  create  a 
university  spirit  and  a  university  course  of  study.  Through 
all  this  time — the  period  of  President  Chadbourne's  adminis- 
tration— the  girls  were  taken  only  on  sufferance.  They  were 
here — could  not  be  got  rid  of — and  so  President  Chadbourne 
tolerated  them,  in  classes  by  themselves.  But  woe  to  the  girl 
who  dared  to  walk  on  the  boys'  side  of  the  hill,  or  to  be  seen 
speaking  to  a  boy  on  the  campus.  It  is  curious  to  see  how 
even  a  shrewd  man  may  be  strangely  blinded  on  some  one 
point.  No  one  could  have  doubted  President  Chadbourne's 
shrewdness — he  was  as  quick  and  alert  as  one  of  our  squirrels, 
and  always  reminded  me  of  one — but  poor  man,  he  was  blind 
to  one  situation.  The  boys  walked  up  the  north  side  of  the 
hill  and  recited  in  the  south  rooms  of  the  main  building,  while 
the  girls,  who  went  up  the  south  side,  recited  in  the  north 
rooms.  A  better  place  for  flirtations,  my  husband  used  to 
say,  could  scarcely  have  been  devised  than  the  University 
rotunda,  where  these  lines  crossed.  He  could  testify  that  the 
students  made  good  use  of  their  opportunity. 

There  was  very  little  social  life  at  the  University  in  those 
early  days;  indeed,  I  think  in  President  Chadbourne's  time 
it  was  rather  discountenanced.  Except  for  an  occasional  re- 
ception at  the  home  of  some  professor,  and  the  festivities  of 
commencement  week,  the  average  student  had  small  chance  to 
meet  his  fellows  in  a  social  way.  A  gentleman  who  later  held 
an  honorable  position  in  our  state  (and  I  believe  at  one  time 
was  a  regent  of  the  University)  once  told  me  of  his  life  in  the 
University.    He  said:  "When  I  enlisted  in  the  army  in  the 
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Civil  War  I  came  to  Camp  Randall.  It  was  the  first  time  I 
had  ever  been  five  miles  from  my  father's  log  cabin.  I  looked 
up  on  the  hill  and  saw  some  buildings  that  seemed  to  me  very 
big.  I  asked  what  they  were.  I  was  told  they  were  the  build- 
ings of  the  University.  Xow  what  a  university  was  I  did  not 
know,  but  I  held  my  tongue  and  managed  to  find  out,  and  I 
decided  to  save  my  pay  and  go  to  that  University  when  I 
should  come  back  from  the  war.  I  was  about  as  green  a  coun- 
try boy  as  you  ever  saw  when  I  came  there.  I  was  invited  out 
twice  in  my  whole  University  course,  and  then  I  did  not 
know  what  to  do  with  myself."  This  is  the  story  of  only  one, 
but  it  would  apply  to  many  more.  I  remember  well  a  good, 
honest,  strong,  intellectual  face  that  looked  up  to  me  when  I 
was  passing  refreshments  at  one  of  our  students'  receptions. 
It  was  the  kind  of  face  that  belongs  to  a  man  who  will  be  a 
power  for  good  wherever  he  goes.  He  evidently  had  some- 
thing to  say,  and  I  hesitated  before  him  in  my  progress 
around  the  room.  At  length  he  succeeded  very  bashfully — 
"Mrs.  Allen,  I  want  to  thank  you  for  inviting  me  to  your 
house.  I  have  enjoyed  it  very  much.  It  is  the  second  time  I 
have  been  invited  out  in  my  University  course."  This  young 
man  was  nearing  the  end  of  the  junior  year.  If  my  husband 
and  I  had  needed  any  convincing — which  we  did  not — that 
would  have  convinced  us  of  the  good  of  opening  the  homes  of 
Madison  to  the  students.  In  these  days  there  is  a  large  and 
increasing  class  who  get  an  abundance  of  social  life,  and  more 
than  an  abundance;  but  I  am  sure — and  I  know  whereof  I 
speak — that  there  are  still  those  to  whom  just  such  friend- 
liness would  be  welcome.  In  the  early  days  it  was  much  more 
possible  to  have  a  personal  acquaintance  with  the  members  of 
the  various  classes,  the  number  was  so  small — in  1868  only 
164,  of  which  34  were  girls;  in  the  preparatory  department, 
124  boys  and  106  girls.  I  know  that  nearly  every  member  of 
several  of  those  early  classes  of  girls  had  some  professor's 
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family  whom  she  knew  intimately,  and  to  this  day  her  Uni- 
versity recollections  always  come  back  in  the  light  of  that 
home.  But,  as  I  have  already  said,  many  of  the  boys  living 
their  homeless  lives  in  the  north  dormitory  had  little  knowl- 
edge of  the  hospitality  of  this  eminently  hospitable  town  of 
Madison. 

The  waters  of  Lake  Monona  had  their  Scutenohequon 
putting  off  from  Angleworm  Station,  and  a  variety  of  boats 
owned  by  citizens.  Mendota  was  a  lonely,  fascinating  waste 
little  used.  There  was  not  even  the  University  Drive  to 
enliven  its  shores.  Above  Eagle  Heights  the  bald  eagles  still 
screamed,  and  one  never  passed  that  way  without  one  of  the 
family  swooping  down  from  the  hill  and  circling  round  the 
boat  in  graceful  curves — evidently  inspecting  the  audacious 
intruder.  Indeed,  so  near  did  the  eagles  come  to  town,  that 
one  day  as  we  were  wandering  over  our  favorite  resort,  the 
University  slope  back  of  the  Observatory,  we  saw  a  dead  bald 
eagle  lying  stretched  on  the  ground  before  us,  the  victim  of 
some  wanton  gunner.  I  wish  it  had  been  possible  to  protect 
that  nest  of  eagles,  for  in  their  lordly  occupancy  of  the  land 
they  surely  were  worthy  of  protection.  But  in  those  days 
there  were  no  sheltering  arms  of  our  Audubon  Society. 
Then  think  in  this  light  of  the  glory  of  Madison — not  only  the 
city  of  the  grey  squirrel,  but  the  truly  American  city  of  the 
bald  eagle. 

I  know  of  no  student  who  owned  a  boat.  The  spirit  of 
aquatic  sports,  though  rife  at  the  East,  seemed  not  to  have 
penetrated  Wisconsin.  This  surprised  me,  for  the  very  sum- 
mer I  left  the  East  I  had  been  one  of  a  large  and  enthusiastic 
crowd  who  witnessed  the  Harvard  boat  race  on  the  waters  of 
Lake  Quinsigamond — a  crowd  sufficiently  enthusiastic  to 
stand  for  hours  in  the  dripping  woods  on  the  shore,  drenched 
by  a  summer  shower.  Our  Mendota  was  far  finer  than  any 
sheet  of  water  of  which  they  could  boast.    I  explain  this  by 
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the  fact  that  the  majority  of  the  students  who  came  here  came 
with  the  idea  that  the  intellectual  training  of  the  University 
was  the  object  they  had  in  view,  not  recreation  nor  social  aims. 
Many  also  used  every  moment  of  their  spare  time  in  earning 
their  living.    In  addition  to  this,  the  idea  that  a  sound  body 
is  necessary  to  a  sound  mind,  the  idea  that  the  American 
youth  has  not  the  vigor  and  enduring  qualities  of  the  English 
and  German,  had  not  gained  the  prominence  it  has  today.  The 
physical  condition  of  the  girls  especially  was  far  from  good. 
The  exercise  of  many  of  them  consisted  in  the  walk  between 
the  south  dormitory  and  the  main  building,  and  the  walk  to 
church  on  Sunday.   For  the  boating,  which  the  girls  as  well 
as  the  boys  have  enjoyed  so  much  in  these  later  years,  there 
was  Bernard's  boat  yard,  where  boats  could  be  hired  for  fish- 
ing or  pleasure ;  and  some  students,  of  course,  went  rowing. 
There  was  also  occasionally  a  boat  that  could  be  secured  by 
borrowing,  or  perhaps  by  appropriating  without  any  such 
trifling  formality.   I  know  of  several  instances  in  which  the 
latter  plan  was  used  with  most  ludicrous  results,  as  seen  in 
the  softening  light  of  today.    However,  should  any  student 
be  seen  on  the  lake  of  a  Sunday  afternoon  in  President  Chad- 
bourne's  day,  he  was  sure  to  meet  with  the  utmost  penalty  in 
the  president's  power — a  power  quite  beyond  what  we  con- 
sider University  prerogative  today.    This  was  not  going 
quite  as  far,  however,  as  in  the  days  of  the  succeeding  presi- 
dent, Dr.  Twombly,  who  wished  the  professors  to  act  as  spies 
over  the  students'  conduct  outside  University  connections,  on 
all  days  of  the  week — a  sort  of  special  police,  an  office  which 
I  believe  the  professors  with  one  accord  refused  to  fill.  This 
did  not  preclude  the  professors'  writing  in  some  cases  to 
parents  of  fellows  who  had  proved  that  they  were  not  worthy 
to  be  treated  as  responsible  men  and  were  not  willing  to  be 
straightforward,  honorable,  and  hard-working,  and  sug- 
gesting the  removal  to  schools  where  more  constant  supervi- 
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sion  was  possible  and  appropriate.  But  the  greater  proportion 
of  the  students  were  hard-working,  many  were  of  limited 
means,  and  many  even  earned  every  dollar  they  used.  The 
foremost  scholar  in  one  of  those  early  classes  was  earning 
his  way  by  sawing  wood  for  various  people  all  over  town.  I 
well  remember  one  fellow  who,  just  before  his  graduation, 
came  to  Mr.  Allen  and  showed  him  seventy-five  dollars,  say- 
ing, "I  had  seventy-five  dollars  when  I  came  here  four  years 
ago,  and  I  leave  with  seventy-five.  All  the  money  I  have 
used  in  these  four  years  I  have  earned."  And  his  case  I 
know  was  not  an  exception  in  those  early  days. 

As  one  result  of  this,  dress  was  given  much  less  considera- 
tion than  in  later  times.  There  was  no  need  then  for  the 
protest  against  the  dress  suit  at  the  class  party;  the  appear- 
ance of  any  such  style  at  a  University  affair  would  have 
placed  the  wearer  in  a  most  uncomfortable  prominence  and 
would  probably  have  met  the  stern  censure  of  public  opinion. 

The  University  appliances  in  the  early  days  were  of  the 
simplest  type.  The  benches  had  been  constructed  not  only 
with  utter  disregard  of  the  anatomy  of  the  human  figure,  but 
seemingly  with  the  old  monkish  idea  that  torture  and  holiness 
went  hand  in  hand.  The  students  tossed  all  the  old  benches 
into  the  lake  one  night,  and  I  know  of  several  of  the  faculty 
who  personally  sympathized  with  the  act,  though  of  course 
they  could  say  nothing  in  its  praise.  President  Chadbourne, 
however,  took  quite  another  view,  and  one  poor  Norwegian 
student  who  chanced  to  have  been  a  passive  spectator  of  the 
affair  came  very  near  being  expelled,  because  he  would  not 
give  the  information  in  regard  to  the  real  actors  that  Presi- 
dent Chadbourne  required  of  him.  These  same  seats  nearly 
caused  the  morning  prayers  held  in  the  University  chapel  to 
come  to  an  untimely  end  one  morning.  Some  mischievous 
fellows  had  weakened  the  back  legs  of  the  front  bench,  on 
which  sat  the  gravest  of  grave  seniors.    After  an  ominous 
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creaking  in  the  midst  of  the  exercises,  the  bench  came  down 
at  the  back,  leaving  the  front  part  high,  and  depositing  the 
occupants  in  every  imaginable  position  gazing  up  at  the  ceil- 
ing. The  professors,  who  occupied  the  platform  during  these 
exercises,  were  sorely  tried  in  their  self-control,  especially  by 
the  serious  attitude  of  one  fellow,  my  husband  told  me,  who 
with  eyeglasses  on  nose  gazed  up  at  them  from  the  floor,  re- 
maining with  his  fellows  perfectly  quiet  till  the  prayers  were 
over. 

The  sheet -iron  box  stoves  were  another  primitive  institu- 
tion in  the  early  times.  In  these  was  burned  the  greenest  of 
green  wood,  bought  cheap.  Mr.  Allen  said  he  could  only 
compare  the  temperature  of  the  University  in  those  days  of 
winter  to  a  seat  on  our  lake  shore  with  one's  feet  in  the  icy 
water.  I  think  one  of  those  stoves  ought  to  be  preserved  in 
a  University  museum;  they  were  unique. 

The  members  of  the  faculty  in  those  days,  being  so  few 
in  number,  were  strongly  bound  together  not  only  by  their 
necessary  University  connection,  but  in  the  intimate  bonds 
of  social  intercourse.  President  Chadbourne,  in  fact,  strong- 
ly advocated  a  scheme  for  building  houses  for  the  faculty  on 
the  University  grounds,  with  his  house,  now  that  of  the  astron- 
omer, for  the  center  of  the  group,  thus  forming  a  distinct 
community.  This  plan  was  decidedly  frowned  upon  by  a  num- 
ber of  the  faculty — among  them  my  husband — who  saw,  what 
time  has  conclusively  proved,  that  the  strength  of  the  Uni- 
versity is  as  much  dependent  upon  the  spirit  of  the  town  as 
upon  the  spirit  of  those  directly  comiected  with  the  institu- 
tion, and  any  division  of  town  and  gown  would  be  a  detriment 
to  both. 

The  faculty  meetings  of  those  early  days  are  memorable  to 
us  who  climbed  that  long  hill  every  Monday  evening  to  attend 
them  at  the  home  of  President  Chadbourne.  In  the  front 
parlor  of  that  house  the  faculty  carried  on  their  deliberations 
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in  the  early  evening,  while  their  wives,  the  preceptress,  and 
the  lacly  instructors  with  their  work  amused  themselves  with 
conversation  in  the  back  parlor.    The  work  brought  by  one 
professor's  wife  was  her  baby.    I  remember  well  two  of  the 
number  who  delighted  in  telling  funny  stories  and  starting 
hilarious  merriment,  to  make  the  professors  conducting  their 
deliberations  beyond  that  thin  door  impatient  to  join  the 
lively  group  in  the  other  room.  Every  winter  night,  after  the 
professors  came  in,  we  were  refreshed  with  cake  and  coffee. 
But  the  winter  was  the  calendar  winter,  and  not  the  winter  of 
cold  weather ;  and  as  a  result  some  night  we  would  wait  and 
wait,  wondering  what  hitch  had  occurred  in  the  kitchen  ar- 
rangements, till  the  hour  warned  us  to  be  going.  Perhaps 
when  halfway  down  the  hill  some  one  would  shout,  "First  of 
March,"  and  the  mystery  was  solved.   There  was  no  deviation 
from  this  rule  even  if  March  did  come  in  like  a  lion  and  we 
had  ploughed  our  way  to  the  hill  through  drifts  knee-deep. 
You  would  perhaps  find  it  hard  to  believe  if  I  should  tell  you 
of  the  merry  races  down  those  hills  on  the  snowy  winter 
evenings,  with  no  path  but  the  one  made  by  our  own  feet. 
The  few  participants  who  are  still  left  have  many  grey  hairs, 
but  when  they  meet  in  these  days  they  have  often  a  hearty 
laugh  over  the  personal  incidents  among  that  cheeiy  company 
who  came  over  the  University  hill  those  winter  Monday 
evenings  of  1868-69.    And  though  we  all  appreciate  the 
wider  outlook  of  today,  and  the  growing  power  of  our  be- 
loved University,  we  who  were  a  part  of  those  early  days  shall 
always  give  them  a  warm  place  in  our  hearts. 


THE  SCHOONER  THAT  SUNK  THE 
LADY  ELGIN1 


Frances  M.  Stover 

A  new  chapter  in  the  story  of  the  wreck  of  the  Lady  Elgin, 
sealed  for  more  than  sixty  years,  is  here  set  out.  It  deals 
with  the  flight  from  Milwaukee  of  the  ill-fated  little  schooner 
which  had  rammed  the  great  excursion  steamer  when  a  Third 
Ward  mob,  bent  on  avenging  relatives  among  the  three  hun- 
dred who  sank  with  the  Lady  Elgin,  gathered  to  wreck  the 
boat.  A  frail  little  woman  of  seventy-three,  who  then  was 
only  ten,  tells  the  story.  Her  father  was  the  one-eyed, 
doughty  Captain  Jasper  Humphrey  who  hurried  his  wife  and 
little  daughter  aboard  the  schooner  and  sailed  away — through 
the  Great  Lakes  and  into  the  ocean — out  of  the  ken  of  the 
mob  and  all  Milwaukee. 

The  story  of  the  little  schooner's  flight  and  fate  is  told 
for  publication,  for  the  first  time,  by  Emily  Humphrey 
Thompson.  The  last  survivor  of  the  Lady  Elgin  has  gone  to 
his  rest,  but  many  persons  will  recall  the  mob  that  gathered 
May  1,  1861,  and  they  will  now  learn  what  happened  to  the 
little  schooner  Augusta2  after  its  name  was  changed  to  the 
Colonel  Cook. 

I.   Cap'n  Jasper^s  Daughter 
Over  on  the  south  side  [of  Milwaukee]  lives  the  little  blue- 
eyed  woman  who,  as  a  sailing  captain's  daughter,  made  the 

1  Sixty-three  years  ago  this  September  occurred  the  wreck  of  the  Lady  Elgin, 
one  of  the  most  terrible  disasters  on  the  Great  Lakes.  The  following  account  of 
the  later  history  of  the  schooner  Augusta,  which  rammed  the  steamboat,  was 
published  in  the  Milwaukee  Journal,  January  21,  1923.  With  the  permission  of 
the  newspaper,  we  reprint  this  article,  believing  that  it  will  interest  our  readers 
in  this  anniversary  month. 

2  The  Augusta,  although  a  small  schooner,  in  modern  parlance,  was  considered 
when  laid  down  in  1855  at  Oswego,  New  York,  one  of  the  finest  grain  boats  on 
the  lakes.  She  was  128  feet  long,  and  had  a  carrying  capacity  of  15,000  bushels. 
She  was  still,  under  the  cognomen  of  the  Colonel  Cook,  plying  the  Lakes  as  late 
as  1892. 
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voyage  on  the  Colonel  Cook.  But  that  was  not  her  first  trip 
on  the  water.  As  a  babe  in  her  mother's  arms  she  had  been 
carried  aboard  schooners  that  stood  out  for  the  straits,  for 
Buffalo,  and  as  a  wee  girl  taking  her  first  steps  she  laughed 
gleefully  when  the  mainsail  filled  and  a  barefooted  sailor 
swung  her  in  the  air  as  he  sang  out,  "We're  bound  away — 
bound  away!"  Years  later,  as  the  wife  of  a  captain  who  com- 
manded great  steamships,  she  had  many  adventures.  Her 
life  may  be  said  to  have  moved  parallel  with  the  maritime 
history  of  Milwaukee. 

But  in  spite  of  the  hazards  she  has  been  through,  Emily 
Humphrey  Thompson  is  a  most  feminine  little  body,  as  deli- 
cate as  a  china  shepherdess.  Her  voice  is  very  sweet  and 
low — it  would  not  carry  any  distance  in  a  storm  at  sea.  She 
does  not  seem  to  have  any  connection  whatever  with  rolling 
waves  and  snapping  canvas.  Her  appearance  at  once  sug- 
gests a  bit  of  embroidery  and  a  sheltered  life,  but  instead  of 
that,  the  little  china  shepherdess  has  shared  more  hazardous 
marine  experiences  than  any  Jack  Tar  of  them  all. 

As  long  as  the  little  woman  can  remember,  she  was  proud 
to  be  known  as  "Cap'n  Jasper  Humphrey's  daughter,"  for 
Captain  Humphrey  was  a  personage  in  Milwaukee.  On  the 
south  side,  where  the  lake  captains  lived,  they  knew  his 
staunch,  sailorman  qualities;  they  elected  him  to  the  legis- 
lature of  1857.  Once  when  he  quit  the  lakes  for  a  season,  he 
acted  as  Milwaukee's  harbor  master,  and  he  was  the  first 
master  of  the  Independence  Lodge  of  Masons. 

Captain  Jasper  Humphrey  was  from  "York  State."  He 
had  run  away  from  home  as  a  lad  to  "follow  the  lakes,"  and 
somewhere  along  the  line  he  had  lost  the  sight  of  one  eye. 
Some  people  thought  that  the  one-eyed  captain  was  a  mighty 
tumultuous  sort  of  man.  But  that  was  because  he  was  cer- 
tain. He  was  certain  about  everything — about  how  to  make 
sail  and  when — about  how  large  a  line  the  tow  ought  to  have 
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and  whose  duty  it  was  to  provide  it — and  about  all  sorts  of 
questions  that  had  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  sailing.  He 
was  certain  that  "the  Xew  York  Try-bune  was  a  durned  lyin' 
sheet" — that  was  one  of  his  political  certainties.  And  when 
there  was  a  dispute  about  which  of  two  craft  had  the  right  of 
way  or  whether  some  schooner  did  right  to  "port  her  helm  and 
go  ahead,"  Cap'n  Jasper  was  certain  what  was  the  right,  and 
whose  was  the  fault.  The  lake  captains  would  about  as  soon 
have  his  opinion  on  a  question  of  admiralty  as  have  Lawyer 
Markham's. 

But  all  this  roaring,  pounding,  red-faced  certainty  van- 
ished when  he  took  hold  of  his  little  daughter's  hand.  That 
came  Sunday  afternoons.  Then  Emily  had  on  her  best  blue 
frock,  and  her  sunny  hair  received  some  extra  strokes  of  the 
brush.  She  clasped  her  little  fingers  around  the  big  hand  that 
was  used  to  taking  half -hitches  in  tarred  and  frozen  lines,  and 
she  skipped  along  by  his  side  on  the  promenade  that  he  called 
"taking  a  turn  ashore."  The  big  man  and  the  little  girl  in- 
variably directed  their  steps  to  the  shipyard.  There  he  would 
lift  her  to  the  hull  of  what  was  to  become  a  sailing  vessel,  and 
tell  her  how  tall  trees  together  with  the  blooms  of  many 
feathery  cotton  plants  finally  became  the  towering  masts  and 
white  sails  of  the  schooners  that  "followed  the  lakes." 

On  those  Sunday  trips  the  little  girl  learned  ever  so  many 
things  that  other  children  were  ignorant  of — about  the  im- 
portance of  the  stars,  about  the  premonitions  of  danger  that 
come  to  the  sailor,  and  about  the  strange  little  iridescent 
creatures  that  live  in  the  waters  of  the  tropics.  "Portuguese 
men  o'  war,  we  call  them,"  Captain  Jasper  would  say,  while 
little  Emily  wondered  if  she  would  ever  be  so  lucky  as  to  see 
"Portuguese  men  o'  war." 
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II.    A  POLITICAL  EXCURSION 

She  did  see  them,  when  she  was  ten  years  old  and  when,  in 
the  Colonel  Cook,  a  tiny  skimming  dish  of  a  schooner  with 
but  two  masts,  she  followed  the  lakes  down  to  the  sea,  along 
the  coast,  to  the  tropics — a  dream-lovely  voyage  that  lasted 
thirteen  months.  But  there  cannot  be  a  story  of  the  sea  with- 
out its  dark  side.  The  most  delightful  adventure-voyage 
must  have  its  phase  that  lies  in  the  shadow.  "Following  the 
sea,"  brings  as  much  night  as  day,  as  many  storms  as  fair 
weather  times.  That's  a  way  the  sea  has !  The  dark  side  of 
the  Colonel  Cook's  history  came  eight  months  before  that  first 
of  May,  1861,  when  Emily  and  her  mother  hurried  over  the 
gangplank  while  Cap'n  Jasper  sang  out,  "Let  go,  men!"  and 
the  tug  puffed  and  the  line  grew  taut  and  the  Colonel  Cook 
was  off. 

This  sailing  was  dictated  by  a  disaster  of  September  8, 
1860 — the  sinking  of  the  Lady  Elgin.  The  Colonel  Cook 
was  no  other  than  the  Augusta,  the  schooner  that  gave  the 
death  blow  to  the  Lady  Elgin.  And  when  it  went  on  Emily's 
wonder  voyage  it  was  running  away  from  Milwaukee  and 
from  a  mob.  To  explain  about  the  mob  one  has  to  go  back  to 
the  summer  of  1860,  with  politics  riding  high,  with  Abraham 
Lincoln,  and  John  Bell,  and  Stephen  A.  Douglas,  and  John 
C.  Breckenridge,  all  running  for  president,  with  the  boys  of 
Milwaukee's  Third  Ward  formed  into  a  military  company 
and  shouting  for  the  Little  Giant.  Obedient  to  some  of  the 
political  maneuvering  of  the  times,  Governor  Randall  called 
in  the  arms  of  the  Third  Ward  company.  But  Irish  boys, 
not  to  be  dissuaded  from  uniting  in  a  military  company  be- 
cause their  arms  were  withdrawn,  immediately  formed  the 
Union  Guard,  a  volunteer  company,  and  resolved  to  buy  their 
own  equipment. 

September  7, 1860,  a  great  rally  was  to  be  held  in  Chicago 
— the  Little  Giant  was  to  speak.    The  Union  Guard  char- 
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tered  the  Lady  Elgin,  pride  of  the  lakes,  and  arranged  an 
excursion,  out  of  the  proceeds  of  which  they  planned  to  earn 
money  enough  to  arm  the  company. 

III.    A  WBECK  AND  A  MOB 

We  know  what  happened  on  the  return  trip  on  that  lonely 
stretch  of  water  ten  miles  off  the  forbidding  bluffs  at  Win- 
netka,  Illinois.  How,  as  the  boys  of  the  guard  and  their 
sweethearts  danced  in  the  brilliantly  lighted  salon  while  the 
band  played,  a  tiny  schooner  loaded  with  lumber  and  with  its 
sails  set,  mistaking  distance  in  the  rain,  the  blackness,  and  the 
heavy  fog,  gave  the  big,  brilliant  Lady  Elgin  a  dagger  thrust 
amidship.  As  the  little  schooner  headed  around  alongside, 
her  captain  is  said  to  have  called  out,  ''Shall  I  stand  by?" 
And  he  is  also  said  to  have  received  a  negative  answer.  So 
the  little  Augusta,  without  realizing  the  injury  it  had  in- 
flicted, stood  out  for  Chicago  and  arrived  there  the  next 
morning,  minus  headgear,  jib  boom,  and  stanchion,  to  be  told 
of  the  dread  results  that  had  followed  its  lurch  in  the  dark.3 

Three  hundred  lost  on  the  Lady  Elgin!  [Mourning  in  the 
Third  Ward,  sobbed  prayers  and  lamentations  in  the  church, 
and  on  the  street  wild  threats  against  the  Augusta.  Hated 
name !  Murder  ship — it  should  be  sent  to  the  bottom !  Never 
again  should  the  assassinating  schooner  follow  the  lakes! 

Some  months  later  the  Augusta  limped  into  the  Milwau- 
kee River  to  lay  by  for  the  winter.  So  many  schooners  raised 
their  bare  poles  along  the  docks,  that  none  noticed  the 
Augusta.  Men  came  and  scraped  the  white  paint  from  the 
hull  to  apply  coats  of  shining  black.  They  added  a  new  jib 
boom,  and  on  the  bow  painted  a  new  name — "Colonel  Cook." 
And  further  to  change  the  schooner's  luck,  the  owners  looked 
about  for  a  new  captain.    On  the  first  of  [May  the  black 

3  The  Augusta  was  at  first  supposed  to  be  more  seriously  injured  than  the 
Lady  El  a  in. 
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schooner  with  snowy  canvas  and  a  brand  new  name  moved 
down  to  a  grain  elevator  to  take  on  cargo,  ready  to  go  to  sea. 

But  the  friends  and  brothers  of  those  Irish  lads  who  lay  at 
the  bottom  of  Lake  Michigan  heard  about  the  refitting,  about 
the  changing  of  the  schooner's  name.  "The  dirty  little  ship 
thinks  she  will  disguise  herself,"  they  said.  "And  her  heart- 
less owners  plan  to  make  money  out  of  the  miserable  timbers 
that  killed  our  boys.  We  will  show  them !"  Groups  collected 
on  the  streets ;  there  was  talk  of  scuttling,  of  burning.  It  was 
agreed  that  the  deed  should  be  accomplished  in  the  dusk  of  the 
early  May  evening.  The  mutterings  reached  the  ears  of  the 
owners.  A  mob  going  to  burn  the  ship !  Clearly  the  schooner 
had  best  sail  at  once.  Hastily  they  sought  the  sailorman 
whom  they  had  selected  from  all  the  Milwaukee  captains  to 
command  the  Colonel  Cook.  He  was  no  other  than  Captain 
Jasper  Humphrey,  one-eyed,  certain  Cap'n  Jasper! 

"You  must  sail  within  an  hour,"  they  said.  "Go  anywhere 
— to  Europe,  to  the  tropics,  but  be  sure  you  find  a  purchaser 
for  the  ship.  We  don't  want  the  unlucky  thing  on  our  hands 
any  longer." 

To  be  sure  Captain  Jasper  would  sail,  and  before  six  bells, 
too.  His  just  and  legal  mind  was  up  in  arms  at  once  at  the 
idea  of  a  mob  daring  to  burn  a  good  ship.  "By  the  Lord 
Harry,"  he  would  show  the  landsmen  that  they  couldn't  burn 
schooners  at  will — the  Lady  Elgin  disaster  had  been  an  acci- 
dent, pure  and  simple.  He  wrote  a  brief  note,  gave  it  to  a 
drayman,  went  aboard  the  schooner,  cast  his  one  good  eye 
over  it  from  stem  to  stern,  gave  the  order  to  cease  taking  on 
cargo,  and  then  waited.  Waited  for  what?  For  a  little  girl 
in  a  blue  cambric  dress,  a  little  girl  with  yellow  curls  who 
wanted  to  see  a  Portuguese  man-o'-war.  Otherwise,  for 
Emily. 
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IV.     ON  TO  THE  OCEAN 

Emily  and  her  mother  went  aboard ;  the  ship  swung  free, 
went  through  the  old  Ferry  Street  bridge ;  the  captain  of  the 
tug  boat  and  the  captain  of  the  schooner  each  touched  his 
cap  and  one  called  to  the  other,  "Good-bye,  captain,  and 
good  luck  to  you!";  the  sails  filled,  and  Emily's  wonder 
voyage  was  begun.  At  Buff alo  Captain  Humphrey  received 
a  letter  telling  how  the  mob  had  sought  the  Colonel  Cook  after 
supper,  and  of  their  anger  at  finding  the  ship  gone. 

One  day  the  Colonel  Cook  rode  into  Montreal,  and  after 
that  if  the  tiny  schooner  from  the  lakes  did  not  have  the 
audacity  to  tie  up  at  the  foot  of  Wall  Street  in  New  York. 
When  Emily  and  her  mother  went  sightseeing,  like  the  true 
sailors  that  they  were,  they  took  their  direction  from  a  land- 
mark, which  was  the  spire  of  Trinity  Church.  They  did  not 
go  where  they  could  not  "pick  it  up." 

One  afternoon  as  the  sailors  assisted  the  woman  and  the 
little  girl  across  the  gangplank,  a  dignified  gentleman  stand- 
ing close  by  raised  his  tall  hat.  "Madam,"  he  said,  "you  will 
excuse  the  seeming  impertinence,  but  I  would  like  to  inquire 
if  you  design  to  take  that  innocent  little  girl  out  on  the  Atlan- 
tic Ocean  in  such  a  toy  ship."  He  raised  his  cane,  pointing  at 
the  Colonel  Cook,  and  its  gold  knob  seemed  almost  as  high  in 
the  air  as  the  peak  of  the  mainmast.  Telling  of  the  circum- 
stances now,  Mrs.  Thompson  says:  "We  were  sure  he  was 
one  of  the  railroad  kings — Commodore  Vanderbilt,  or  per- 
haps Jay  Gould.  But  no  matter  how  wise  he  might  be  about 
railroading,  we  pitied  his  ignorance  of  the  sea.  Of  course  the 
schooner  could  sail  the  Atlantic  if  only  it  had  father  for  a 
master. 

"We  went  to  Boston  and  then  hugged  the  coast  to  Balti- 
more. There  father  took  on  a  negro  crew.  They  were  won- 
derful sailors.  I  can  see  them  now,  standing  in  the  forecastle, 
and  hear  their  songs  as  they  reefed  the  canvas.    'They  can 
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sing  all  they  want  to,'  was  father's  word,  'so  long  as  they 
make  sail  as  though  they  loved  to  do  it.' 

"When  we  got  to  Mobile,  father  found  that  while  the 
Colonel  Cook  remained  in  port  his  negro  crew  must  be  lodged 
in  the  city  jail;  Mobile  was  a  slave  center,  and  'free  niggers' 
were  regarded  as  a  public  menace.  Every  day  he  strode  down 
to  the  jail  to  see  that  his  men  were  given  good  food  and  treat- 
ment. 'By  the  Lord  Harry,'  he  would  show  those  Southerners 
whose  crew  it  was !" 

In  each  city,  while  the  crew  lightened  ship  Captain 
Humphrey  sought  a  new  cargo — sometimes  it  was  lumber, 
oftener  grain — and  also  he  went  about  in  the  shipping  district 
trying  to  sell  the  schooner.  As  he  stepped  over  the  side,  re- 
turning, little  Emily  was  sure  to  say,  "Father,  you  didn't 
sell  our  home" — for  she  had  learned  to  love  the  cozy,  dipping 
little  vessel.  Above  all  she  liked  to  hang  over  the  side,  watch- 
ing the  interesting  things  in  the  water,  and  reluctantly  she 
answered  her  mother's  call  that  it  was  time  to  come  into  the 
cabin  and  "sew  her  seam." 

Then  the  vessel  took  the  zig-zagging  course  that  Captain 
J asper  said  would  lead  them  to  Havana,  and  one  morning,  as 
the  little  girl  pieced  her  blocks,  her  father's  voice  summoned 
her.  And,  looking  into  the  water,  Emily  saw  the  beautiful, 
transparent,  iridescent  little  jellyfish,  the  Portuguese  men-o'- 
war  that  she  had  heard  about  on  the  Sunday  afternoon  walks 
back  in  Milwaukee. 

The  Colonel  Cook  sailed  on,  bound  for  Matagorda  Bay  on 
the  coast  of  Texas.  As  the  captain  sang  out,  "All  hands  on 
the  main  brace!"  the  negroes  would  run  to  their  stations,  and 
as  they  hauled  on  the  lines  their  voices  would  rise  in  a  chantey 
that  held  to  a  minor  key : 

Away,  you  rollin'  river, 
Oh,  Reuben  was  no  sailor, 
Ranzo,  boys,  oh,  Ranzo! 

And  the  return  voyage  began. 
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v.   the  Colonel  Cook's  fate 

Back  in  New  York,  Emily  and  her  mother  left  the  ship. 
Captain  Humphrey  concluded  arrangements  for  its  sale,  and 
then  returned  to  Milwaukee  to  follow  the  lakes.  A  little  later 
Emily  went  across  the  Atlantic  in  a  three-masted  schooner 
named  the  Ravenna,  sailed  by  her  father.  Homeward  bound 
they  ran  into  the  memorable  long  storm  that  damaged  even 
the  Great  Eastern,  but  the  Ravenna,  maneuvered  by  her  "cer- 
tain" captain,  weathered  it  without  an  injury.  On  this  trip  a 
great  wave  caught  the  little  girl  and  would  have  carried  her 
overboard,  but  for  a  sailor  who  seized  her  skirts  just  as  she  was 
going  over  the  side. 

The  last  chapter  of  Emily's  childhood  wonder  voyage 
came  years  later  when  her  husband,  Captain  Edward 
Thompson,  commanded  the  Minnesota,  a  great  passenger 
steamer.  One  morning,  when  the  Minnesota  was  fast  at  the 
dock  at  Marquette,  Michigan,  Captain  Thompson  called  his 
wife.  There  was  a  delighted  tone  in  his  voice,  and  she  hurried 
on  deck.  "Come  here,  quick,  Emily,"  he  cried,  "here's  an  old 
friend  of  yours." 

Leaning  over  the  rail,  Captain  Thompson  pointed  to  a 
little  slip  of  a  schooner  nestling  alongside  the  big  Minnesota. 
A  ragged  waif  of  a  ship,  too,  with  the  paint  cracking  off  and 
needing  overhauling  sadly.  But  the  old  hull  shone  bright  in 
the  morning  sun.  "Do  you  know  her,  Emily?"  Captain 
Thompson  asked.  His  wife  laughed  just  as  the  little  girl  of 
long  ago  had  when  Captain  Jasper  showed  her  something 
interesting  floating  by. 

"Why,  if  it  isn't  the  Colonel  Cook — my  old  home;  and  if 
it  doesn't  look  like  a  Portuguese  man-o'-war — the  tiny  boat!" 

She  never  saw  the  Colonel  Cook  again. 
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vi.  a  bride's  escape 

Because  steam  had  supplanted  sails  when  Emily  was  mar- 
ried does  not  mean  that  her  voyaging  as  a  captain's  wife  was 
to  be  a  plain  story  of  quiet  days  in  still  waters.  Even  to  great 
steam  vessels  the  sea  has  its  dark  moods. 

As  a  bride  sailing  on  her  husband's  ship,  the  Governor 
Cushman,  Mrs.  Thompson  was  one  of  the  few  survivors  of  a 
marine  disaster  that  is  a  notable  incident  in  the  history  of  the 
lakes.  While  the  ship  lay  in  the  harbor  at  Buff  alo,  December 
19,  1868,  and  while  the  captain's  wife  was  sleeping,  the  boiler 
exploded,  blowing  the  ship  to  smithereens,  except  for  a  bit  of 
the  bow  and  an  equally  small  portion  of  the  stern.  Half  of 
the  berth  occupied  by  Mrs.  Thompson  was  wrecked,  but  some 
mystical  protection  was  apparently  thrown  about  the  cap- 
tain's wife — she  was  unharmed.  Awakened  by  the  noise  and 
by  a  frightful  sense  as  of  being  held  in  a  vise,  she  cried  out 
and  was  answered  by  her  husband.  He  got  to  her  and  clasped 
her  in  his  wet  arms.  But  a  few  moments  later,  when  a  police 
boat  reached  the  wreck,  by  the  light  of  a  lantern  hung  on  a 
blue-coated  arm  she  saw  that  the  dampness  was  of  blood,  not 
water.   Most  of  the  Governor  Cushmans  crew  perished. 

It  was  Captain  Thompson,  too,  who  commanded  the 
steamer  Lac  La  Belle  when  it  foundered  in  Lake  Michigan 
twenty  miles  off  Milwaukee,  October  14,  1872.  The  bravery 
shown  on  this  occasion  by  Emily  Thompson's  husband  was 
not  less  than  what  her  father's  gallant  actions  in  danger  had 
taught  her  to  expect.  Quietly  under  his  command  the  passen- 
gers were  taken  off  the  ship.  The  only  ones  to  perish  were  a 
few  stubborn  individuals  who  insisted  on  remaining  with  the 
ship,  believing  that  the  cabin  would  float  and  fearing  the 
small  boats.  Captain  Thompson  came  off  last  in  a  small 
metal  boat  only  large  enough  for  two.  The  city  of  Milwau- 
kee sent  a  special  train  to  meet  the  brave  captain. 

These  are  some  of  the  happenings  the  sea  has  brought 
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into  the  life  of  the  little  woman  on  the  south  side.  She  does 
not  regret  that  her  people  followed  the  lakes.  But  it  is  thirty- 
four  years  since  she  has  stood  at  a  deck  rail  to  watch  the  land 
recede  and  wonder  what  experiences  the  sea  had  in  store. 
Mrs.  Thompson  explains  why  she  has  not  sailed  for  so  long. 
"I  sailed,"  she  says,  with  a  proud  little  half -smile,  "on  ships 
that  my  own  men  commanded." 
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I  was  born  in  a  one-story,  three-room  house  in  Broome 
County,  New  York,  September  6,  1840.  Half  a  mile  east 
flowed  the  historic  Susquehanna,  and  beyond  that,  hiding  the 
rising  sun,  was  a  high  mountain;  a  mile  west  was  another 
mountain,  which  veiled  the  setting  sun.  At  the  north,  eight 
miles  away,  where  the  Chenango  River  empties  into  the  Sus- 
quehanna, nestled  the  thrifty  city  of  Binghamton,  then  with 
a  population  of  five  or  six  thousand  inhabitants,  the  home  of 
Daniel  S.  Dickinson,  a  distinguished  statesman  who  became  a 
leading  senator  and  narrowly  escaped  a  presidential  nomina- 
tion. Two  miles  south  was  the  line  dividing  the  two  most 
populous  states,  New  York  and  Pennsylvania,  and  two 
hundred  miles  away  were  the  Atlantic  Ocean  and  the  nation's 
greatest  city,  New  York. 

My  father  was  Orin  J.  Watrous,  son  of  Major  Ansel 
Watrous,  the  latter  a  native  of  Connecticut,  whose  father  had 
been  a  soldier  in  the  War  of  the  Revolution,  and  the  former  a 
native  of  Susquehanna  County,  Pennsylvania,  who  married 
Jane  E.  Smith,  a  native  of  the  same  county.  Though  but 
twenty-one  when  married,  both  had  for  several  years  taught 
district  schools  when  the  fashion  was  for  teachers  to  "board 
around,"  a  week  with  each  family  having  children  in  school — 
that  being  part  payment  for  the  teacher's  service,  the  balance 
being  ten  dollars  per  month  for  women  and  twelve  dollars  for 
men.  In  spite  of  that  unattractive  outlook  in  their  parents' 
early  calling,  five  of  the  six  children  of  Orin  and  Jane 
Watrous — two  boys  and  three  girls — became  school  teachers, 
the  girls  and  one  son — myself — at  sixteen,  the  other  son  at 
nineteen.  All  of  us  had  experience  in  boarding  around  and 
small  pay.  The  girls  taught  many  terms ;  the  boys  visioned 
richer  promises  in  other  lines  and  retired,  but  lived  to  find 
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pleasure  and  pride  in  recalling  that  they,  too,  had  been  school 
teachers,  though  they  lacked  the  efficiency,  usefulness,  and 
popularity  of  their  splendidly  self -trained  teacher  sisters. 

It  is  tradition  that  I  was  a  fat,  roly-poly,  good-natured 
baby,  because  of  which  my  father — in  a  thoughtless  moment, 
I've  always  hoped — pronounced  me  a  regular  cub,  in  the 
presence  of  my  interested  grandfather  and  five-year-old 
brother  Ansel.  The  three,  I  was  informed,  entered  into  a 
conspiracy.  They  voted  that  name  "Cub"'  upon  me,  and 
throughout  my  boyhood  clays  that  is  what  all  in  the  family, 
and  all  too  many  outside  of  it,  called  me.  Xot  all;  my  good 
mother  objected,  saying  that  she  had  not  been  born  to  bring 
young  bears  into  the  world.  But  the  name  stuck.  About  the 
first  tiling  that  my  three  younger  sisters  learned  to  say  was 
"Cub."  I  found  welcome  relief  and  comfort  when  the  name 
no  longer  fitted  a  robust  boy  well  on  in  the  teens.  It  should  be 
added  that  I  was  given  another  name,  also  when  I  was  unable 
to  defend  myself.  Right  here,  let  me  make  a  suggestion  in 
behalf  of  future  helpless  babies.  Let  them  grow  up  and 
choose  their  own  nicknames.  In  that  case  I  am  sure  that  there 
will  be  no  more  "Cubs"  in  the  human  population.  But  to  the 
other  name.  However,  why  mention  it?  My  dear,  child- 
loving  grandfather,  Major  Ansel  Watrous,  was  the  chief 
factor  in  settling  the  question.  His  wish  was  that  it  be 
Jerome  Bonaparte.  My  parents  agreed  to  the  first  but 
wouldn't  accept  the  second.  They  compromised  on  Anthony. 
In  return  for  the  privilege  of  giving  the  child  such  a  name, 
grandfather  was  to  present  the  innocent  victim  with  a  sheep 
from  his  flock.  Henry  Ryan,  the  head  printer  of  the  Apple- 
ton  Crescent,  said,  "That  name  makes  too  much  of  a  mouth- 
ful— your  name  is  Jerre,"  and  that  it  was  until  after  the  war, 
when  the  late  Governor  Sam  Fifield  agreed  with  Ryan  and 
said,  "Your  name  is  Jack."  It  seemed  to  me  then  that  my 
grandfather's  entire  flock  of  sheep  would  not  have  compen- 
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sated  for  the  privilege  granted  him.  After  all,  "what's  in  a 
name." 

I  distinctly  remember  an  incident  which  occurred  when  I 
was  not  yet  three  years  of  age.  My  father  and  his  brother 
William  were  clearing  a  piece  of  land  near  our  house  on  that 
mountain  west  of  my  birthplace.  I  went  out  to  look  on.  A 
rolling  log  went  farther  than  the  choppers  intended,  and  one 
end  of  it  knocked  me  several  feet,  taking  away  my  breath. 
I  revived  in  time  to  see  father  carry  me  to  the  house  and 
hand  me  to  a  badly  frightened  mother. 

In  1844  the  family  came  to  Wisconsin.  I  was  deeply 
interested  in  the  preparations  essential  for  such  a  journey, 
which  required  nearly  four  weeks  to  make,  by  team,  canal,  and 
a  slow  steamer  from  Buffalo  to  Sheboygan.  The  day  of 
departure,  I  imagined,  was  to  be  one  of  great  gladness,  but  it 
didn't  turn  out  that  way — my  plans  were  upset  by  sober  faces, 
tears,  and  silence  as  grandparents  shook  hands  with  father 
and  mother,  and  kissed  us  children,  crying,  unable  to  say 
good-bye.  Up  to  that  time  I  had  looked  on  in  open-eyed 
wonder,  but  when  my  tender-hearted  grandfather  and  equally 
soft-hearted  father,  clasped  in  one  another's  arms,  said  good- 
bye and  cried  aloud — the  two  men,  in  my  eyes,  of  all  the  men 
in  the  world  the  greatest  and  best — I  joined,  outcried  them, 
and  then  Ansel,  Henry,  and  little  sister  Demis  entered  with  a 
most  sorrowful  chorus.  That  was  the  parting  as  a  four-year- 
old  boy  remembers  it  from  that  day  to  this,  October  39,  1921. 
It  is  needless  to  add  that  my  time  of  anticipated  gladness 
turned  to  one  of  gloom.  It  required  more  than  the  day  for 
me  fully  to  recover.  It  was  only  necessary  for  me  to  think  of 
the  grief  of  those  two  strong  men,  and  the  weeping  of  the  dear 
grandmother,  to  break  forth  in  doleful  bawling.  Mother  dis- 
covered a  way  to  still  the  tempest,  after  several  such  scenes, 
by  fishing  out  of  a  big  basket  one  of  grandmother's  incom- 
parable cookies,  a  signal  also  for  three  other  children  to 
assemble  about  the  hamper. 
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What  a  long  journey  it  was  from  Buffalo  to  Wisconsin — 
weeks  on  Lakes  Erie,  Huron,  and  Michigan,  much  of  the 
time  in  rough  weather  and  with  high  seas!  The  destination 
was  Milwaukee,  a  village  young  in  years  and  small  in  size,  but 
robust  in  promise.  Our  family  was  to  settle  there  and  grow 
up  with  the  city.  A  distressing  windstorm  raged  as  our  boat 
entered  the  bay,  the  waves  rolling  high,  so  high  that  the  cap- 
tain refused  to  approach  the  one  unstable  pier;  and  the  next 
day  we  sailed  to  Sheboygan,  a  much  smaller  village,  but  one 
so  ambitious,  at  that  time,  that  it  boasted  it  would  leave  Mil- 
waukee far  in  the  rear  and  surely  become  the  metropolis  of 
the  coming  state  of  Wisconsin.  The  safer  pier  at  Sheboygan 
and  the  abating  storm  rendered  it  possible  for  the  passengers 
to  land. 

Only  a  few  days  were  spent  in  Sheboygan.  There  was  no 
opening  that  promised  my  father  a  place  in  which  he  could 
earn  enough  to  meet  the  wants  of  a  family  of  six.  Five  miles 
beyond  was  the  small  town  of  Sheboygan  Falls,  where  the 
owner  of  a  gristmill  wanted  a  man  to  manage  it.  Father  had 
been  assistant  miller  back  East.  He  walked  to  the  Falls,  took 
the  position,  rented  a  small  house — the  only  one  vacant  in  the 
village — and  the  next  day  we  moved  in  and  began  life  in  the 
territory  of  Wisconsin  four  years  before  it  became  a  state. 
In  that  one-story  house  of  four  small  rooms  was  born  the 
fifth  child,  a  pretty  blue-eyed  girl,  Eliza  Jane,  named  after 
two  of  her  aunts,  but  for  a  long  time  called  Dana — a  name 
given  her  [by  her]  father,  the  miller.  We  children  welcomed 
the  new  sister  most  joyfully,  and  gladly  took  upon  ourselves 
the  task  of  rocking  the  baby's  cradle  the  following  year.  At 
about  the  same  time  the  duties  of  father  were  increased  by  an 
appointment  as  deputy  sheriff.  Upon  several  occasions  he 
drove  a  two-horse  team  hitched  to  a  lumber  wagon  over  the 
poor  road  to  the  Milwaukee  that  had  recently  been  made  a 
city,  with  prisoners  to  be  placed  in  the  Milwaukee  jail,  there 
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being  none  in  Sheboygan  County.  The  days  of  his  absence 
were  lonesome  ones  for  the  family,  and  his  return  was  an 
event  of  great  happiness,  both  because  we  loved  him  and 
because  each  one  was  remembered  with  a  present,  usually 
striped  sticks  of  candy. 

There  are  many  reasons  why  I  shall  never  forget  Sheboy- 
gan Falls,  among  them  the  fact  that  it  was  my  first  home  in 
Wisconsin.  It  was  there  that,  in  my  fifth  year,  a  small  patch 
of  ground  was  set  aside  for  my  very  own  garden.  Nobody 
else  was  allowed  to  have  a  part  in  it.  I  did  the  digging,  rak- 
ing, planting,  weeding,  hoeing,  and  harvesting.  It  gave  me 
an  appetite  for  gardening  that  has  never  ceased.  While  I 
was  doing  the  original  digging,  barefooted,  a  sore  toe  was  so 
badly  hurt  that  I  went  into  the  house,  crying,  and  exclaimed 
to  a  sympathizing  mother  that  "I  wisht  there  never  was  a 
garding."  All  of  her  grandchildren  became  familiar  with  the 
remark,  frequently  to  my  embarrassment. 

My  brother  Ansel,  then  ten  years  of  age,  had  become  quite 
a  hunter.  I  was  always  ready  to  go  with  him  and  bring  back 
the  game.  One  day  we  were  picking  our  way  through  the 
brush,  near  the  Sheboygan  River,  getting  close  to  a  drum- 
ming partridge.  I  was  just  behind  the  hunter  when  a  treach- 
erous limb  discharged  the  shotgun,  slightly  wounding  my 
straw  hat,  frightening  both  boys  and  the  disturbed  partridge. 
One  spring  morning  I  found,  near  a  creek  that  ran  through 
our  lot,  a  vegetable  so  tempting  that  I  ate  of  it  until  things 
went  very  wrong  inside  and  all  over.  With  a  piece  of  the 
product  gripped  in  my  hand,  I  reached  the  sunny  side  of  the 
house  and  collapsed;  there  mother  found  me,  white,  rigid,  and 
insensible,  carried  me  into  the  house,  and  ran  for  the  doctor. 
The  handful  of  wild  parsnips  explained  to  the  doctor  what 
was  wrong.  For  two  long  days  I  was  kept  in  bed,  when  my 
services  were  again  needed  in  the  small  garden. 

It  was  at  Sheboygan  Falls  that  I  first  went  to  school.  It 
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was  a  short  term.  The  teacher  was  a  Miss  Prentice.  Soon 
after  that  a  schoolhouse  was  built  and  a  young  man  of  seven- 
teen, spare  and  palefaced,  was  the  teacher.  There,  under 
that  teacher,  was  made  my  second  start  in  school,  as  it  was  the 
first  start  with  many  of  the  boys  of  the  village.  The  teacher, 
Horace  Rublee,  was  later  a  Madison  Wisconsin  State  Journal 
reporter,  its  editor,  a  political  leader,  minister  to  Switzerland, 
and  for  many  years  editor  of  the  Milwaukee  Sentinel.  Be- 
cause he  made  savage  war  upon  a  warm  personal  friend,  I 
struck  back  in  behalf  of  the  friend,  and  for  a  few  weeks  we 
two  editors  engaged  in  one  of  the  sauciest  newspaper  battles 
in  the  history  of  the  state;  but  this  controversy  did  not  keep 
me  from  thinking  and  saying  that  Horace  Rublee  was  by  far 
the  biggest  editor  Wisconsin  ever  had.  I  am  glad  to  know 
that  the  custom  of  such  bitter  personal  encounters  through  the 
press  long  ago  came  to  an  end.  Formerly  they  were  very 
common,  the  pattern  for  them  being  set  by  such  eminent 
characters  as  Horace  Greeley,  of  the  New  York  Tribune; 
James  Gordon  Bennett,  New  York  Herald;  Thurlow  Weed, 
Albany  Journal;  Wilbor  F.  Story,  Detroit  Free  Press  and 
Chicago  Times;  S.  D.  ('Tump")  Carpenter,  Madison  Pa- 
triot; Colonel  W.  L.  Utley,  Racine;  Colonel  E.  A.  Calkins, 
Madison,  Milwaukee,  and  St.  Paul;  George  Hyer,  Wauke- 
sha, Madison,  and  Oshkosh;  Judge  Sam  Ryan,  of  Appleton; 
and  Horace  Rublee,  of  Madison  and  Milwaukee.  It  was  a 
custom  that  richly  deserved  to  be  scrapped. 

Late  in  the  fall  of  1847,  our  family  bade  a  sorrowful  good- 
bye to  Sheboygan  Falls  and  many  dear  friends,  and  moved  to 
a  settlement  in  the  town  of  Forest,  Fond  du  Lac  County, 
where  for  a  few  months  we  lived  in  a  large  double  log  house, 
two  stories  high,  used  as  a  hotel.  Here  I  had  two  more 
months  of  schooling  in  a  log  house,  ten  by  twelve,  where  our 
children  constituted  half  of  the  pupils.  Father  did  most  of 
the  construction  of  that  temple  of  learning.   In  it  I  unlearned 
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a  good  share  of  what  I  had  learned  at  Sheboygan  Falls.  The 
teacher  was  quite  incompetent  and  devoted  her  time  to  love 
affairs  and  novel  reading.  The  hotel  proved  a  failure,  and 
in  the  spring  of  1848  we  moved  to  what  was  then  and  still  is 
known  as  The  Corners,  in  Brothertown,  Calumet  County. 
There  was  more  hotel  experience,  also  unsuccessful.  The 
hotel  was  situated  on  the  one  road  between  Fond  du  Lac  and 
Green  Bay.  The  tri-daily  stage  between  the  two  cities 
brought  most  of  the  hotel  patrons,  but  too  many  of  them  were 
trusted  for  ultimate  profit. 

At  Brothertown  I  found  plenty  of  playmates  among  the 
civilized  Indians  whose  ancestors  had  come  from  New  York 
and  settled  upon  land  given  them  by  the  general  government. 
I  went  to  school  with  them,  played  with  them,  and  learned  to 
imitate  some  of  their  ways.  One  of  the  young  Indians  was 
named  Billy  Johnson;  he  and  I  had  many  contests,  both 
physical  and  political.  He  and  his  father  were  Democrats, 
adherents  of  General  Lewis  Cass,  while  my  father  and  I 
were  ardent  Whigs,  supporters  of  General  Zachary  Taylor. 
The  campaign  for  president  was  very  heated  in  Brothertown. 
When  words  failed  Billy  in  a  discussion  of  the  merits  of  the 
two  candidates  and  their  parties,  he  resorted  to  blows.  I  car- 
ried black  and  blue  spots  throughout  the  campaign  of  1848, 
and  so  did  Billy. 

There  was  an  old-fashioned  sawmill  near  our  house.  The 
single  saw  chewing  its  way  through  a  log  fascinated  me. 
When  no  one  was  looking  I  sat  on  the  log  to  see  how  near  I 
could  ride  to  the  saw.  One  day  Henry  Modlin,  owner  of  the 
mill,  appeared  just  when  two  more  moves  of  the  saw  would 
have  begun  to  make  two  pieces  of  a  small  boy.  He  grabbed 
me  by  the  neck,  threw  me  aside  none  too  carefully,  and  told 
me  to  keep  away  from  the  mill.  I  didn't  much  mind  that,  but 
I  didn't  like  his  telling  father  of  the  close  call  I  had  had. 

That  same  Mr.  Modlin  gave  me  a  two-weeks-old  pig, 
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after  my  several  persistent  suggestions  that  it  would  be  the 
right  thing  to  do.  Piggie  was  given  quarters  in  the  garret. 
One  day  a  brother  forgot  to  close  the  door,  and  the  animal 
escaped,  but  in  attempting  to  go  downstairs,  fell  and  broke 
its  neck.   Not  since  then  have  I  adopted  a  pig. 

In  May,  1849,  when  I  was  past  eight,  father  rode  on 
horseback  through  the  woods  twelve  miles  east  of  Brother- 
town,  in  Calmnet  County,  and  made  a  mill-site  claim  on 
Manitowoc  River.   A  week  later,  with  an  ox  team,  food  for 
three  people,  a  few  tools,  several  axes,  a  gun,  and  ammunition, 
he  returned  to  the  claim,  occupying  most  of  a  day  in  making 
the  journey,  accompanied  by  his  eldest  and  youngest  boys, 
Ansel  and  myself.   The  next  day  father  and  Ansel  drove  to 
a  sawmill  on  Kill  Snake  Creek,  some  miles  away,  to  get  lum- 
ber for  the  small  house  of  one  big  room  that  was  built  that 
week.    I  was  left  alone  in  the  woods,  the  nearest  neighbor 
being  two  miles  away.    The  strange  noises  heard  that  day — 
the  shrill  whistle  of  a  deer's  call,  growls  of  other  wild  animals, 
the  doleful  song  of  an  unfamiliar  bird,  and  the  jabbering  of 
Indians  canoeing  down  the  river — were  very  trying  to  the 
eight-year-old  boy.    But  he  stood  his  ground,  and  when  the 
absentees  returned  after  dark,  a  warm  supper  of  over-boiled 
salt  pork,  boiled  potatoes,  bread  without  butter,  and  long- 
steeped  tea  was  ready.    All  my  fears  and  troubles  were  as 
nothing  when  father,  after  supper,  said,  "Ansel,  Cub  is  a  fitie 
cook."    The  cook  went  on  strike,  declaring  that  he  would 
never  again  remain  there  alone.   He  won  the  strike,  and  that 
was  the  last  of  his  cooking  until  he  had  to  take  his  turn  as  a 
soldier,  in  1861,  with  five  others  in  the  same  wall  tent. 

Our  stay  of  a  week  in  that  quarter-acre  clearing,  getting 
ready  for  the  rest  of  the  family,  was  the  beginning  of  the 
village  of  Hayton,  town  of  Charlestown,  Calumet  County. 
The  succeeding  seventeen  months  presented  many  conditions 
and  events  which  the  average  boy  who  lived  through  them 
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would  not  be  likely  to  forget.  They  were  hard  times  for  our 
family.  Money  was  scarce;  banks  in  Milwaukee  and  Fond 
du  Lac,  all  small  affairs  at  that  time,  were  not  ready  to  lend 
to  pioneering  people  such  as  my  father,  whose  plan  was  to 
build  a  sawmill  and  a  gristmill  in  an  almost  unbroken  forest, 
and  the  plans  had  to  be  put  off  until  better  times. 

There  was  no  regular  teaming  between  Brothertown, 
twelve  miles  away,  and  Fond  du  Lac,  thirty  miles  distant. 
We  had  not  as  much  as  a  yoke  of  oxen  or  a  horse.  One  time  in 
the  summer  of  1849  we  ran  out  of  flour  and  corn  meal.  There 
was  only  one  family  each  in  Chilton,  three  miles  away,  and 
Gravesville,  two  miles.  Both  of  these  families  had  only  a 
day's  supply  apiece,  but  each  had  a  horse  and  sent  men  on 
horseback  to  Brothertown  for  flour.  We  being  horseless, 
father  had  to  walk  to  Brothertown,  where  he  found  that  he 
would  have  to  wait  two  days  for  a  team  to  bring  a  load  of 
provisions  from  Fond  du  Lac.  That  meant  three  days  for 
mother  and  family  of  five  hungry  children  to  be  without  bread 
or  material  with  which  to  make  it.  Our  small  garden  had  been 
planted  to  potatoes.  The  new  crop  was  small  and  green,  but 
those  potatoes  and  the  chubs  and  shiners  two  of  the  boys 
caught  from  the  warm  waters  of  Manitowoc  River  and  Pine 
Creek  were  what  six  of  us  subsisted  on  those  three  days. 
Father  arrived  late  in  the  afternoon,  having  carried,  with 
many  impatient  rests,  fifty  pounds  of  flour  twelve  miles. 
There  was  no  sweet  or  sour  milk  in  the  house,  but  it  didn't 
take  mother  long  to  have  tins  of  the  best  biscuits  I  ever  tasted, 
as  I  remember.  That  night,  tired  as  he  was,  father  rode  down 
the  river  in  the  canoe  until  he  killed  a  deer.  How  well  I 
remember  those  feasts  on  white  bread  and  venison! 

That  summer,  1849,  a  two-story  log  house  was  built  for 
us,  people  coming  from  two  to  twelve  miles  to  help  get  the 
logs  and  lift  them  to  their  places.  From  that  time  on  there 
seemed  to  be  only  days  of  disappointment  and  gloom  for  my 
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good  father.   Because  of  failure  to  secure  financial  backing, 
his  proposed  mill  building— sawmill  and  gristmill— had  to 
be  abandoned.    The  ill  health  of  my  mother,  and  the  worry 
of  feeding  and  clothing,  on  scant  means,  six  children— the 
eldest  fourteen  and  the  youngest  less  than  a  year  old— were 
too  great  a  strain  on  his  own  poor  health,  and  on  September 
10, 1850,  at  the  age  of  thirty-five,  he  died,  broken  in  spirit  and 
heart.  As  I  think  of  my  invalid  mother  and  the  dark  days  of 
that  time,  I  feel  very  much  as  I  did  then,  like  going  by  myself 
and  crying.  A  month  later  a  ray  of  sunshine  appeared.  Late 
in  an  October  day  seventy-one  years  ago,  father's  brother 
George  H.  Watrous,  who  had  been  called  home  from  Yale 
College  by  grandfather  to  come  to  Wisconsin  and  take  the 
family  back  to  Broome  County,  came  to  our  home  of  sorrow 
and  distress,  and  six  weeks  later  four  of  the  children  had  been 
parceled  out  to  families  who  thought  they  could  make  good 
use  of  us,  and  mother,  baby  Kate,  and  Demis,  eight  years  of 
age,  settled  in  housekeeping  in  two  rooms  in  grandfather's 
large  house.   Mother's  health  improved,  and  she  was  able  to 
care  for  the  two  little  girls.   Ansel  was  taken  by  a  carpenter, 
Henry  and  Eliza  went  to  farm  homes.    I  went  to  the  home 
of  father's  sister  Eliza.    Besides  helping  in  the  house,  rock- 
ing the  baby's  cradle,  and  bringing  water  from  the  well,  I 
sawed  and  split  the  wood  supply.    That  winter,  1850-51,  I 
went  to  district  school  three  months. 

Let  us  return  to  that  log  house  in  Calumet  County,  Wis- 
consin, during  the  winter  of  1849-50.  It  was  bitterly  cold. 
We  three  boys  felled  the  trees  and  cut  the  wood  for  the  fire- 
place and  two  stoves.  One  day,  my  brothers  came  so  close  to 
the  freezing  point  that  they  stopped  before  their  stint  was 
completed ;  I  finished  mine  and  went  to  the  house  with  heels 
and  toes  frozen,  there  to  endure  two  months  of  suffering, 
unable  to  wear  shoes.  During  that  time,  when  the  pain  per- 
mitted, I  studied  a  spelling-book  father  had  sent  to  Fond  du 
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Lac  for  and  presented  to  me.  By  its  use  that  season  I  was 
prepared  to  enter  the  next  winter  the  red  schoolhouse  on  the 
hill,  at  Millburn,  Broome  County,  New  York. 

In  April,  1851,  Aunt  Eliza  and  her  husband,  Uncle  Thomas 
J.  Ratten,  moved  to  a  farm  in  the  town  of  Windsor.  There, 
spring,  summer,  and  fall,  I  put  in,  six  days  in  the  week,  a 
twelve-hour  day  in  farm  work — doing  chores,  driving  an  ox 
team  for  the  plowman,  planting,  hoeing,  harvesting,  husking, 
milking  four  cows,  feeding  pigs,  gathering  eggs,  and  helping 
in  the  house.  Busy  days  were  those.  A  half -holiday  was 
given  me  that  summer  to  return  a  bull,  large  and  ugly,  to 
grandfather's  farm  four  miles  distant.  In  one  hand  I  held 
the  rope  hitched  to  the  animal,  in  the  other  a  gallon  jug  to  be 
filled  with  vinegar  and  brought  back.  The  bull  was  a  fast 
trotter,  and  I,  barefooted  and  clad  in  blue  overalls  and  a  straw 
hat,  trotted  by  his  side;  but  the  jug  hand  wearied,  and  for 
relief  the  jug  was  tied  to  the  end  of  the  rope  and  allowed  to 
join  in  the  race,  on  the  ground.  After  a  successful  run  it 
struck  a  small  stone  and  collapsed.  The  true  story  of  the  race 
and  mishap,  instead  of  bringing  me  the  scolding  expected, 
brought  hearty  laughter  from  my  military  grandfather  and 
the  dearest  of  grandmothers.  After  a  brief  rest,  a  new  jug 
was  loaded  with  vinegar  and  I  set  out  on  the  up-hill  and  down- 
hill journey  back  to  the  farm,  where  pigs  waited  to  be  fed 
and  cows  to  be  milked.  It  was  a  busy,  if  not  a  happy,  half- 
holiday. 

There  were  two  months  of  schooling  for  me  the  following 
winter.  One  Saturday,  when  there  was  no  school,  I  had  break- 
fast at  four  o'clock  and  started  on  a  seven -mile  journey  to 
drive  back  to  the  farm  four  cows  my  uncle  had  bought.  The 
animals  were  so  determined  to  return  to  the  herd,  that  I  was 
obliged  to  run  to  keep  them  in  line.  The  trip  was  not  over 
until  late  in  the  afternoon.  When  the  stock  was  in  the  barn- 
yard and  the  bars  up,  I  climbed  to  the  haymow,  too  weary  to 
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go  to  the  house  and  satisfy  a  hunger  that  had  accumulated 
since  four  in  the  morning,  and  went  to  sleep,  wishing  myself 
back  in  Wisconsin.  In  the  spring  of  1852  the  farm  was  sold 
and  we  returned  to  the  west  bank  of  the  Susquehanna  River, 
eight  miles  from  Binghamton,  near  my  brother [?],  and  for 
the  summer  and  autumn  I  was  part  of  the  time  a  farm  hand 
and  part  of  the  time  a  helper  in  a  sawmill.  The  winter  of 
1852-53  I  attended  district  school.  In  the  presidential  cam- 
paign of  1852  I  was  a  Whig,  as  I  had  been  in  1848,  and  hur- 
rahed for  General  Winfield  Scott,  the  Whig  candidate, 
against  General  Franklin  Pierce,  the  Democrat,  and  was 
chairman  of  a  boy  company.  It  made  mourners  of  the  com- 
pany to  have  General  Scott  beaten  and  to  read  about  the  death 
of  the  Whig  party,  my  father's  and  grandfather's  party. 

Early  in  April,  1853,  when  not  yet  thirteen  years  old,  I 
was  apprenticed  to  a  man  who  had  a  farm,  half  cleared,  on 
one  of  Broome  County's  many  high  hills.   I  was  to  stay  with 
him  three  years  for  my  board,  clothes,  and  three  months  in 
the  district  school  two  miles  away.    This  meant  a  two-mile 
climb  after  school,  and  there  were  plenty  of  chores  before 
supper.   Xine  months  in  the  year  I  did  the  work  of  a  man  in 
all  phases  of  farm  life— ploughing,  harrowing,  planting,  hoe- 
ing, mowing  grass,  cradling  grain,  pitching,  loading,  haul- 
ing stones,  making  stone  wall,  clearing  land,  and  cutting 
wood,  not  to  mention  garden  making,  chores,  and  giving  some 
help  about  the  house,  such  as  doing  the  churning  and  pound- 
ing the  clothes  on  wash  days — two  jobs  I  despised.  The 
hard  work  on  that  hill  farm  those  three  years  was  good  for 
me,  as  I  have  believed  ever  since  I  grew  to  manhood.   It  fitted 
me  for  a  lifetime  of  strenuous  efforts ;  but  I  didn't  like  it  over- 
much at  the  time,  and  from  the  first  counted  the  days  to  the 
time  when  I  could  earn  and  thus  help  mother  and  the  girls. 
The  nine  months  in  school — three  winters — were  of  inesti- 
mable value  to  me.   They  gave  me  an  appetite  for  education 
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that  still  remains.  What  cold  winters  they  were  for  a  boy 
without  an  overcoat  and  underclothes !  My  lunches,  while  at 
school,  were  quite  uniform.  They  were  usually  buckwheat 
cakes  left  from  breakfast,  and  occasionally  a  slice  of  salt  pork. 
I  didn't  complain,  but  it  stung  me  to  have  other  pupils  whose 
lunches  were  more  appetizing  make  fun  of  mine.  However, 
a  rebuke  they  were  given  by  the  teacher  largely  compensated 
for  the  stings.  One  day,  when  half  a  dozen  boys  and  girls 
were  enjoying  their  white  bread  and  butter,  cake,  and  mince 
pie,  they  were  unusually  attentive  to  my  frugal  pancake  meal. 
The  teacher,  after  looking  at  them,  wrapped  up  her  own 
ample  lunch  of  goodies  and  took  a  seat  by  my  side,  saying  in  a 
voice  loud  enough  for  all  in  the  room  to  hear,  "Jerome,  I  like 
pancakes — once  in  a  while.  I  want  to  exchange  dinners  with 
you."  As  she  insisted,  the  trade  was  made.  After  that  there 
were  no  more  stings. 

That  was  only  one  of  the  many  times  the  teacher  came  to 
my  rescue.  She  was  so  great  a  help  to  me  in  my  studies,  that 
the  day  we  parted,  at  the  close  of  her  second  term  in  1858, 
when  it  came  my  turn  to  say  good-bye,  she  said,  "You  have 
made  me  no  trouble  these  two  terms.  You  have  done  so  well 
I  can  recommend  you  to  teach."  That  gave  me  courage,  less 
than  a  year  later,  when  I  was  sixteen,  to  finish  a  term  in  the 
Brookdale  district,  Pennsylvania,  after  the  big  boys  had 
driven  out  two  teachers  who  boarded  around.  Each  morning, 
when  putting  wood  in  the  stove,  I  left  one  stick  on  top. 
Things  went  well  for  two  weeks.  Then  the  gang,  with  a 
leader  my  own  age,  prepared  to  dispose  of  number  three. 
The  leader  was  directed  to  approach  the  blackboard  for  work 
in  a  lesson.  He  didn't  stir.  The  second  order  was  given.  No 
movement.  Armed  with  the  not  too  large  stick  of  wood,  I 
faced  the  gang,  gave  the  leader  a  third  order,  and  he  obeyed. 
The  rebellion  died  at  its  birth. 

I  must  return  to  that  teacher,  Lydia  Robins,  who  was  an 
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inspiration  to  her  pupils,  a  constant  help  to  them  in  many 
ways.  She  was  an  intense  lover  of  America,  and  had  so  much 
to  tell  us  about  it  and  its  institutions,  that  1861  found  all  but 
three  of  the  boys  of  suitable  age  volunteers  in  the  Union 
army,  to  whom  loving  and  inspiring  letters  were  written  by 
the  patriotic  teacher.  Soon  after  the  war,  word  came  that  she 
had  died.  I  mourned  her  until  1905  when,  by  writing  a  Miss 
Frank  Robins,  of  Union,  Broome  County,  I  learned  that  she 
was  still  living.  A  letter  brought  a  prompt  reply.  She  was 
the  wife  of  Dr.  Whitney,  was  an  artist  of  marked  ability  and 
a  woman  of  great  usefulness  in  the  community.  In  1909, 
while  on  my  way  to  visit  the  battle  field  of  Gettysburg,  for  the 
first  time  since  the  days  of  the  great  decisive  contest,  I  stopped 
for  a  few  days  to  visit  her.  The  meeting,  in  one  respect,  was 
a  reminder  of  the  school  days  of  1855  and  '56.  The  saluta- 
tions were  those  of  that  time:  "Good  morning,  Miss  Robins." 
"Good  morning,  Jerome." 

The  fifty-three  years  that  had  passed  since  we  parted  had 
changed  her  from  a  young  woman  of  twenty-three  to  an  old 
lady  of  seventy-six,  but  the  Miss  Robins  features,  voice, 
smile,  and  merry  laughter  were  present.  It  was  a  very  pleas- 
ant visit,  always  memorable  despite  the  fact  that  her  health 
was  rapidly  failing.  Six  months  later  the  teacher  to  whom 
I  owe  the  most  died,  but  in  memory  she  continues  to  live.  In 
my  home  workshop  there  is  upon  the  wall  an  enlarged  picture 
of  the  long-ago  helpful  teacher  and  good  friend  as  she  was  in 
1856.  It  is  quite  likely  that  if  there  had  been  no  Miss  Robins 
in  those  two  winter  terms  of  the  Riverside  school,  town  of 
Kirkwood,  Broome  County,  New  York,  the  rest  of  this  story 
could  be  told  in  a  few  words. 

Early  in  July,  1857,  after  a  prolonged  season  of  Wiscon- 
sin fever,  which  most  people  who  have  lived  in  the  state  and 
gone  from  it  experience,  brother  Henry  and  I  started  back  to 
the  Badger  State,  with  six  dollars  between  us  after  buying 
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second-class  tickets  to  Sheboygan.  My  brother  carried  the 
cash,  except  seventy-five  cents  which  I  secured  to  make  pur- 
chases at  Toledo,  and  while  at  the  station  his  pocket  was 
picked.  The  seventy-five  cents  had  to  fight  off  hunger  from 
there  to  Milwaukee,  including  a  stay  of  two  hours  at  Chicago 
while  we  were  waiting  for  the  boat.  It  was  early  in  the  morn- 
ing when  we  landed  in  Milwaukee,  where  we  had  to  wait  until 
night  for  a  boat  to  Sheboygan.  Our  last  ten  cents  fed  us  on 
crackers  that  day.  While  we  were  sitting  in  a  corner  of  the 
boat,  a  gentleman  asked  us  where  we  were  going.  We  told 
him.    "That  is  my  destination,  too.    Know  anybody  there?" 

"No,  but  we  used  to  live  at  Sheboygan  Falls,  and  know 
Charles  D.  Cole  and  his  sons." 

"I  know  them.  What's  your  name?"  We  told  him. 
"Was  Orin  Watrous  your  father?" 

"Yes,  sir." 

Then  he  asked  us  if  we  had  had  supper.  We  very  much 
hadn't,  and  my  brother  explained  why.  "Come  with  me." 
We  hesitated.  "You  are  my  guests.  Come  with  me  to 
supper." 

It  was  the  first  regular  meal  we  had  had  since  leaving 
Binghamton.  He  insisted  upon  our  occupying  half  of  his 
stateroom,  paying  for  our  breakfast  at  Sheboygan  and  stage- 
coach fare  from  there  to  Plymouth.  From  there  we  walked, 
the  afternoon  of  our  arrival,  to  Hayton,  our  former  Calumet 
County  home,  where  brother  Ansel  and  other  relatives  were 
living.  After  a  rest  of  two  days  we  got  work  at  clearing  land, 
for  which  we  received  fifty  cents  a  day  and  board.  That  year, 
1857,  was  one  of  the  hardest  of  hard-time  periods  in  this 
country.  Our  first  earnings  were  sent  to  our  good  friend 
J.  L.  LeRoy,  who  had  a  contract  in  the  building  of  the  rail- 
road from  Sheboygan  to  Fond  du  Lac.  Why  had  he  taken 
such  interest  in  us?  A  few  words  will  explain.  He  knew  that 
our  father  had  been  a  member  of  the  Masonic  lodge  at  She- 
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boygan  Falls.  He  knew  tbat  we  were  the  stranded  sons  of  a 
Mason.  LeRoy  was  a  Mason.  This  explains,  in  part,  why 
for  fifty  years  I  have  been  a  Mason. 

The  winter  of  1857-58  I  taught  school  in  the  Stanley 
district  for  fifteen  dollars  a  month,  paying  six  dollars  a  month 
for  board.  I  earned  a  few  dollars  extra  by  teaching  writing  to 
a  class  of  men  and  women.  The  schoolhouse  was  a  log  cabin 
ten  by  fourteen,  of  one  low  story.  Frequently,  in  the  night, 
wolves  disturbed  slumber  by  their  unwelcome  howling.  I 
recall  only  one  other  more  hideous  noise — the  howls  of  a  band 
of  drunken  Indians,  such  as  we  often  heard  at  Sheboygan 
Falls.  They  used  to  get  filled  up  on  whisky  at  Sheboygan. 
We  could  hear  them  a  mile  away.  It  was  a  signal  to  extin- 
guish lights  and  lock  doors. 

The  spring  of  1858  I  was  given  work  in  a  shingle  mill  at 
Stiles,  Oconto  Comity,  at  twenty-five  dollars  a  month  and 
board.  At  first  I  hauled  the  log  chain  to  the  pond,  fastened 
it  to  logs,  had  them  pulled  up,  and  then  helped  Big  Mike  saw 
them  to  shingle  length  and  split  them  into  shingle  bolts.  At 
the  end  of  a  month  they  gave  Big  Mike  a  new  helper  and 
promoted  me  to  shingle  sawer.  That  made  Mike  angry  with 
me ;  he  picked  a  fight  in  which  he  was  somewhat  bruised,  and 
so  was  I.  Both  had  friends  at  the  dinner  table,  and  they 
pulled  us  apart,  leaving  us  silently  to  hate  one  another  to  the 
end  of  the  season — a  feeling  I  held  until  I  heard  that  he  had 
been  killed,  in  December,  1862,  in  one  of  General  Hooker's 
charges  at  Fredericksburg,  Virginia. 

I  returned  late  in  the  year  1858  to  Hayton,  only  to  find 
that  mother  and  the  three  sisters  also  had  suffered  from  the 
Wisconsin  fever  and  were  back  in  the  good  state.  Again  the 
family  was  together.  It  was  indeed  a  happy  homecoming; 
how  we  all  enjoyed  it! 


THE  HISTORICAL  SOCIETY  AND 
GENEALOGICAL  RESEARCH 

Arthur  Adams 

The  very  form  of  the  subject  on  which  I  have  been  asked 
to  speak  implies  reciprocal  duties  and  obligations ;  therefore, 
the  purpose  of  this  paper  is  to  discuss  these  duties  and  obliga- 
tions with  a  view  to  a  helpful  definition  of  them. 

At  the  outset,  we  are  confronted  by  the  fact  that  in  the 
past,  perhaps  also  even  the  present,  the  historian  has  assumed 
a  superior  attitude  toward  the  genealogist.  At  best  his  at- 
titude has  been  that  of  amused  tolerance.  Is  there  any  justi- 
fication for  this  ?  It  cannot  be  merely  because  of  the  presumed 
limited  interest  of  the  subject.  Biography  is  even  more 
limited  in  this  respect,  and  yet  the  biography  of  even  an 
obscure  person,  if  treated  sympathetically  and  with  regard 
to  the  community  relations  of  the  individual,  is  not  without 
something  like  general  interest.  Next  to  fiction,  biography  is 
one  of  the  popular  classes  of  literature  among  the  patrons  of 
our  public  libraries.  Any  living  thing,  person,  or  society  has 
a  history,  and  that  history  may  be  made  interesting  if  treated 
in  the  proper  spirit.  So  the  history  of  a  family.  The  ex- 
planation, then,  of  the  superior  and  often  contemptuous  at- 
titude of  the  historian  does  not  lie  in  the  subject  itself.  It  is 
to  be  found  rather  in  the  method,  spirit,  and  aim  of  too  many 
compilers  of  genealogies. 

Too  often  the  genealogist  lacks  the  true  historical  spirit ; 
he  betrays  no  understanding  of  scientific  method,  and  has  no 
vision  beyond  the  compiling  of  names  and  dates.  This  being 
so,  the  attitude  of  the  historian  is  not  only  explained  but  justi- 
fied. We  have  all  seen  genealogies  made  up  of  names  and 
dates,  sometimes  generation  after  generation  without  so 
much  as  a  statement  showing  where  the  persons  enumerated 
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dwelt,  lacking  absolutely  in  citation  of  authorities,  and 
absolutely  guiltless  of  "documentation"  of  any  sort.  Names 
and  dates  are  important,  the  backbone  of  genealogy  as 
of  other  historical  disciplines;  but  a  genealogy  that  does 
not  rise  above  and  reach  beyond  them  has  small  excuse, 
if  any,  for  being.  Then,  too,  the  genealogist  seems  to 
the  historian  to  have  little  appreciation  of  the  relative  values 
of  facts.  Much  that  seems  to  him  trivial  receives  dispropor- 
tionate attention;  much  that  he  wishes  to  find  fails  to  appear. 
Many  facts  of  interest  to  the  historian  are  omitted,  some- 
times because  of  a  mistaken  notion  that  they  would  be  dis- 
creditable. Service  in  the  patriot  army  is  pretty  sure  to  find 
mention,  but  the  fact  that  the  ancestor  was  a  "rank  Tory"  is 
carefully  suppressed.  In  a  word,  the  historian's  attitude 
toward  the  genealogist  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  historian 
feels  that  the  genealogist  is  dealing  with  an  historical  subject 
in  a  way  that  no  person  with  a  grain  of  historical  feeling  can 
tolerate.  The  historian  stands  justified  in  his  own  eyes,  and 
in  the  eyes  of  a  jury  of  his  peers. 

However,  it  is  obvious  that  the  defects  of  which  the  his- 
torian justly  complains  are  not  inherent  in  the  subject.  They 
are  due  rather  to  the  fact  that  most  compilers  of  genealogies 
have  not  been  "professionals,"  but  mere  amateurs,  often  not 
only  without  historical  training,  but  of  scant  training  of  any 
sort.  Now,  however,  standards  are  rising,  and  new  and 
higher  conceptions  of  what  a  genealogy  may  and  should  be 
are  taking  form.  The  new  interest  in  heredity  and  the  larger 
knowledge  of  its  laws  are  having  their  influence  on  genealogi- 
cal studies,  and  genealogies  are  being  found  of  value  and 
usefulness  in  ways  never  dreamed  of  by  those  who  compiled 
them.  Data  not  heretofore  thought  worth  including  in  regard 
to  physical  characteristics  and  mental  traits  are  being  indus- 
triously compiled  and  carefully  recorded.  The  great  regret 
is  that  so  often  biological  data  of  the  kind  desired  cannot  be 
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obtained.  Color  of  hair  and  eyes,  characteristic  features., 
height  and  weight,  etc.,  too  often  now  cannot  be  ascertained; 
but  for  present  generations  and  for  generations  within  the 
memory  of  those  now  living  such  facts  may  be  learned.  If 
genealogists  begin  at  once  to  record  such  data,  within  a 
relatively  short  time  an  adequate  amount  of  material  for  the 
statistical  and  scientific  study  of  heredity  and  eugenics  will 
have  been  accumulated.  Genealogists  of  today  cannot  safely 
leave  such  matters  as  these  out  of  consideration.  Such 
studies  of  degeneracy  as  those  of  the  Juke  and  Kalikak 
families  have  shown  too  plainly  the  hereditary  quality  of 
physical  and  mental  traits,  for  the  lessons  to  pass  un- 
heeded. The  fact  that  several  of  our  states  have  passed  laws, 
too  often  declared  unconstitutional,  limiting  the  rights  of 
marriage  and  of  producing  offspring  is  striking  evidence  of 
this.  Conversely,  the  fact  is  being  driven  home  that  the  only 
hope  of  improving  the  race  is  through  "selective  breeding." 
The  influence  of  such  ideas  will  work  slowly,  but  will  ulti- 
mately be  of  no  small  effect.  The  genealogist  can  be  of  serv- 
ice here  in  pointing  out  the  benefits  of  the  introduction  of 
good  hereditary  strains  and  the  havoc  produced  by  the 
introduction  of  inferior  strains. 

Galton,  the  "father  of  eugenics,"  began  his  work  with  a 
study  of  "hereditary  genius."  His  method  was  not  without 
defects,  and  he  had  too  little  data  perhaps  for  safe  generaliza- 
tion; nevertheless,  he  obtained  striking  results  of  permanent 
value.  Woods,  in  America,  in  his  studies  of  the  relation 
between  ability  in  royal  families  and  the  prosperity  of  nations 
has  done  creditable  work.  So,  too,  the  mass  of  data  piled  up 
in  the  ever-increasing  number  of  genealogies  of  American 
families  may  be  made  useful  for  studies  of  sociological  con- 
ditions. We  all  know  in  a  general  way  that  the  size  of  the 
American  family  has  progressively  decreased.  But  where 
except  in  genealogical  studies  can  reasonably  reliable  data 
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for  anything  like  an  exact  statement  be  found?  And  such 
data  taken  in  connection  and  in  correlation  with  data  regard- 
ing economic  and  social  conditions  are  not  without  interest 
and  importance. 

Questions  dealing  with  purity  of  race,  racial  superiority 
and  inferiority,  racial  traits,  etc.,  now  receiving  no  small 
amount  of  attention,  may  often  profitably  be  considered  with 
the  aid  of  data  compiled  and  worked  out  in  genealogical  study. 
Questions  of  this  nature  are  of  great  importance  to  a  nation 
such  as  ours — a  nation  into  which  so  many  racial  elements 
have  already  entered,  and  in  which  new  types  of  immigrants 
are  presenting  new  and  pressing  problems. 

If  what  has  been  said  as  to  the  dignity  of  genealogy  as  an 
historical  science  be  true,  and  if  what  has  been  said  as  to  the 
value  of  genealogical  data  be  conceded,  then  it  follows  that  the 
historical  society  has  a  duty  toward  the  genealogist.  This 
duty,  I  take  it,  is  the  same  in  kind  as  the  duty  of  the  historical 
society  toward  students  interested  in  other  aspects  of  historical 
research.  It  is  certainly  not  the  duty  of  the  historical  society 
to  compile  genealogies,  though  many  people  seem  to  the 
librarians  of  historical  societies  impervious  to  this  fact;  no 
more  is  it  the  function  of  the  historical  society  to  write  history. 
The  function  of  the  historical  society  is  to  collect,  preserve, 
and  arrange  the  "raw  material"  for  historical  study.  It  is  its 
high  privilege  to  evoke,  foster,  and  encourage  the  historical 
spirit  and  enthusiasm  for  historical  investigation  and  produc- 
tion. The  historical  society  should  be  the  "guide,  philosopher, 
and  friend"  of  the  eager  aspirant  for  the  honor  due  the  suc- 
cessful local  historian  or  the  ardent  genealogist  of  a  local 
family  of  a  long  and  useful,  if  not  distinguished,  career. 
Much  poor  work,  of  which  complaint  is  justly  made  in  both 
fields,  might  be  avoided  if  the  historical  society  had  been 
fully  alive  to  its  possibilities  and  opportunities. 

The  historical  society,  then,  should  collect  not  only 
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church,  vital,  probate,  and  cemetery  records,  rolls  and  orderly- 
books,  newspapers  and  family  papers,  but  practically  every- 
thing that  is  useful  in  enabling  us  to  reconstruct  the  past — 
its  ideals,  its  aspirations,  its  struggles,  and  its  failures,  those 
both  of  individuals  and  of  social  units.  It  should  through  its 
proper  officers,  so  far  as  lies  within  its  power,  inspire  ideals 
and  teach  methods,  so  that  this  material  may  be  used  most 
effectively  for  its  proper  purpose.  It  should  inculcate  ideals 
of  scholarship,  of  painstaking  care  in  securing  facts,  of  scru- 
pulous honesty  in  weighing  evidence  and  of  demanding  suffi- 
cient data  for  conclusions. 

I  know  of  no  better  means  of  teaching  a  beginner  the 
essentials  of  historical  method.  The  sources  are  the  same  in 
kind  as  are  used  for  other  kinds  of  history.  Indeed,  they  are 
not  infrequently  identical.  The  process  of  discovering,  or- 
ganizing, comparing,  evaluating  data  and  of  presenting  the 
results  of  research  are  the  same.  This  is  particularly  true  of 
the  history  of  social  life,  manners,  and  customs.  Professor 
Charles  M.  Andrews,  for  example,  used  just  the  materials 
which  a  genealogist  would  use,  in  writing  his  admirable 
Colonial  Folkways,  for  the  Yale  Chronicles  of  America. 
Why  might  not  advanced  students  in  college  be  trained  in 
methods  of  historical  work  through  genealogical  research? 
It  would  seem  that  dealing  with  original  documents  in  the 
solution  of  real  though  limited  problems  would  be  more  help- 
ful than  the  use  of  predigested  material  in  "source  books" 
and  the  like.1 

By  way  of  summary  and  conclusion,  then,  the  relation- 
ship between  the  historical  society  and  the  genealogist  should 
be  a  relation  of  mutual  helpfulness  and  sympathetic  coopera- 
tion. Probably  ninety  per  cent  of  the  persons  making  use  of 
the  collections  of  our  historical  societies  are  impelled  by  a 

1  Comment  on  the  paper  brought  out  the  interesting  fact  that  essentially  this 
is  being  done  with  success  by  some  colleges  in  cooperation  with  historical  societies. 
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genealogical  interest.  Their  numbers  and  the  dignity  and 
importance  of  their  work  command  respect.  They  should  be 
borne  in  mind  when  decisions  are  made  as  to  what  the  society 
shall  print  next,  or  what  documents  shall  be  copied,  arranged, 
or  catalogued.  The  society  owes  them  its  best  efforts,  of 
course  with  a  due  regard  to  other  demands,  in  providing 
material,  printed  and  unprinted,  for  their  work;  it  owes  them 
proper  guidance  and  the  setting  of  high  standards  of  work. 
They,  on  their  part,  owe  the  society  hearty  support  in  all 
aspects  of  its  work,  as  well  as  gratitude  for  the  society's  help- 
fulness in  all  the  matters  of  which  I  have  spoken.  If  this 
attitude  and  relationship  becomes  general  and  normal,  we  may 
confidently  look  forward  to  steady  progress  both  for  the 
historical  society  and  for  genealogical  research. 


THE  TRAGEDY  OF  RICHLAND  CITY 


James  McManus 

In  the  extreme  southern  part  of  Richland  County,  Wis- 
consin, on  the  bank  of  Wisconsin  River,  once  stood  the  sub- 
ject of  this  story,  though  the  major  part  is  no  longer  extant 
and  the  remnant  seems  doomed  to  destruction.  As  one  stands 
at  the  mouth  of  Pine  River,  facing  the  Wisconsin,  a  little 
back  from  the  edge  of  the  age-old  river  terrace,  he  hears  at 
alarmingly  frequent  intervals  the  dull  thud  of  a  falling  earth 
mass,  and  then  a  confused  sound  as  it  slides  from  the  per- 
pendicular cliff  into  the  rushing  current  and  is  lost  forever. 
During  long  ages  the  Pine  struggled  with  the  greater  stream, 
gained  the  mastery,  and  built  the  terrace  of  sand  and  clay 
which  had  been  torn  by  erosive  forces  from  more  than  half 
the  surface  of  Richland  County,  leaving  behind  high  per- 
pendicular cliffs  of  sandstone,  limestone  capped,  steep  rugged 
clay  slopes,  almost  mountains,  with  deep,  broad,  intricate, 
ever  winding  and  interlocking  valleys — making  Richland 
County  and  the  valley  of  the  Pine  one  of  the  most  pictur- 
esque and  beautiful  regions  in  the  western  highlands.  The 
tragedy,  in  this  struggle  among  nature's  forces  for  the  mas- 
tery, began  when  the  Pine,  diminished  in  the  flow  of  her 
waters,  ceased  to  bring  down  sufficient  material  to  push  back 
the  waters  of  the  master  stream.  At  that  time  the  terrace  of 
the  Pine  extended  southward  the  full  width  of  the  present 
channel  of  Wisconsin  River,  and  the  then  channel  of  the  Wis- 
consin lay  well  to  the  south  of  where  is  now  a  long  island,  near 
the  left  bank  of  the  river. 

If  the  first  men  who  stood  on  the  terrace  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Pine  came  by  the  river — and  there  seems  to  have  been  no 
other  highway — the  present  state  of  our  knowledge  leads  us 
to  think  they  came  from  the  west  and  south.   Wearied  with 
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the  long  and  strenuous  paddling,  our  voyagers  would  nat- 
urally seek  repose  on  the  long  bar  of  white  sand  that  stretched 
its  regular  line  in  a  graceful  curve  from  the  bar  at  the  mouth 
of  the  stream,  across  the  entire  width  of  Pine  River,  trending 
first  northward,  then  eastward,  finally — on  the  eastern  side 
of  the  valley — southward,  forming  a  beautiful  semicircular 
bay  in  the  river  front  of  one  of  the  most  enchanting  spots  in 
western  Wisconsin,  the  home  of  beautiful  landscapes.  We 
may  suppose  that  after  a  short  rest  from  their  battle  with 
the  current  they  climbed  the  easy  slope  of  the  terrace,  to  the 
nearly  level  plain  some  thirty  or  forty  feet  above  the  sur- 
face of  the  river.  Here  a  landscape  of  marvelous  beauty 
would  have  burst  upon  their  vision.  The  terrace  extended 
east  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach,  and  back  from  the  river 
front  to  the  foot  of  the  line  of  high  bluffs  that  formed  the 
north  wall  of  the  Wisconsin  River  valley.  To  the  west,  be- 
yond the  Pine,  the  cliff  wall  ran  in  an  irregular  line  down  the 
stream.  Far  away  across  the  Wisconsin  rose  the  higher 
ridges  forming  the  south  wall  of  the  valley.  At  right  angles 
to  the  valley  of  the  Wisconsin  was  the  valley  of  the  Pine, 
about  one  and  a  half  to  two  miles  wide,  and  five  miles  to  the 
point  where  the  bordering  cliffs  turned  sharply  to  the  west, 
and  the  north  wall  closed  the  view  in  that  direction.  Thus 
delimited,  the  valley  had  the  appearance  of  a  vast  amphi- 
theater. High  up  on  these  bordering  cliffs  were  bold  ex- 
posures of  sandstone,  whose  perpendicular  walls  were  carved 
into  the  most  fantastic  forms  possible  to  imagine.  Around 
these,  above,  below,  and  on  either  side,  were  plots  of  grass- 
covered  ground  molded  into  long,  flowing  lines  of  beauty 
beyond  the  power  of  any  human  sculptor,  while  over  all  and 
around  all  was  the  forest  with  its  myriad  tints  of  color. 

These  first  visitors  were  doubtless  men  of  the  chase,  and 
here  was  game  on  land,  in  the  water,  and  in  the  air.  The 
land  needed  only  to  be  scratched  to  yield  an  abundant  harvest 
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to  their  simple  agriculture.  So  they  stayed,  these  primitive 
folk,  built  their  simple  huts  on  the  terrace  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Pine,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  the  city  beautiful,  at  the 
foot  of  the  hills,  in  the  fertile  valley  fitly  called  Richland. 

Then  the  modern  red  men  came  in  their  place.  Whence 
and  when  came  the  red  men?  Did  they  descend  from  these 
former  folk,  or  come  from  another  unknown?  Ah  well! 
when  one  stands  at  the  mouth  of  the  Pine,  he  stands  on  en- 
chanted ground,  and  forms  will  rise  and  walk,  shades  of  the 
far-away  past  mingle  with  the  living  present,  and  questions 
will  come.  The  red  man  ?  We  only  know  that  when  the  white 
man  came  the  red  man  was  here ;  and  that  in  all  the  early  his- 
toric days  there  was  always  a  red  man's  village  on  this  historic 
site.  Doubtless  the  waterways  determined  his  choice  of  the 
place  for  his  habitation,  because  from  here  he  could  fare 
forth  in  his  staunch  bark  canoe,  in  three  directions,  on  the 
surface  of  his  liquid  highway.  Thus  even  to  the  red  man  good 
highways  determined  destiny. 

The  white  man  came  from  the  north  and  east;  from  Mon- 
treal, up  the  Lakes,  up  Green  Bay,  up  the  Fox  River,  around 
and  over  the  falls,  across  lakes,  through  swamps  of  water- 
lilies,  wild  rice,  and  wire  grass,  past  villages  of  Indians,  across 
the  portage,  and  on  down  the  wide  channel  of  the  Wisconsin 
River,  with  its  ever  rushing  and  shifting  currents.  Every- 
where was  only  the  red  man;  for  to  the  white  man  this  was 
the  pathless,  the  untrodden,  the  unexplored,  the  unknown 
wilderness,  visited  for  the  first  time  by  men  whose  manner  of 
life  made  them  only  less  wild  than  their  environment.  They 
were  adventurers,  voyageurs,  explorers,  missionaries,  or 
traders — as  determined  by  one's  point  of  observation  and 
view  of  human  affairs.  In  all  probability  Louis  Jolliet  and 
Father  Marquette  visited  the  mouth  of  the  Pine,  site  of  the 
Richland  City  yet  to  be,  and  camped  on  the  terrace  in  the 
early  summer  of  1673.   If  they  were  not  the  first  white  men 
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to  come,  they  were  the  first  of  whom  we  have  any  record  that 
they  passed  this  way. 

Some  one  has  said  that  Marquette  and  Jolliet  brought 
French  law  and  authority  to  these  northwest  provinces ;  how- 
ever, these  cliffs,  valleys,  and  streams  know  no  law,  nor  ever 
have,  but  the  law  of  the  wild — that  is,  the  law  of  force.  Look 
to  the  hills ;  if  we  can  believe  the  geologists — and  we  must — 
then  in  the  long,  long  ago  it  was  thousands  and  thousands  of 
feet  from  the  tops  of  these  limestone-capped  ridges  to  the 
level  plain  of  that  primitive  world  that  rose  above  the  surface 
of  the  primeval  sea,  with  bordering  mountains  to  the  north 
higher  than  the  Himalayas.  What  frosts  of  unnumbered 
winters  have  torn  these  rocks  apart !  What  sand  blasts,  driven 
by  ten  thousands  of  whirlwinds  have  eroded  the  cliffs !  What 
deluges  of  rain  have  sent  torrential  masses  of  water,  sand 
freighted,  with  mighty  grinding  power,  down  the  valleys, 
while  swelling  floods  have  swept  the  debris  on  to  quiet  lake, 
bay,  or  sea!  'Twas  thus  that  the  terrace  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Pine  was  laid  down  in  the  latter  days,  and  now  ruthlessly  the 
master  stream  is  undermining  and  carrying  it  away. 

Come  with  me  and  stand  at  the  mouth  of  Pine  River  in 
the  springtime,  when  Wisconsin's  flood  is  at  its  height;  at 
midnight,  when  the  sky  is  overcast  with  thick  storm  clouds, 
when  lightnings  flash  from  cliff  to  cliff,  when  rolling  thun- 
ders shake  the  earth  and  cyclonic  winds  lash  to  fury  the  waves 
of  the  broad,  rushing  river.  If  for  a  moment  winds,  waves, 
and  thunders  are  silent,  there  comes  the  thud  of  falling  masses 
of  earth  from  the  face  of  the  terrace;  tell  me  then  and  there, 
what  rule  of  man  know  these  titanic  forces  of  old  chaos?  The 
puny  hand  of  man  for  a  short  time  did  resist  these  destructive 
forces,  but  it  was  thrown  back  defeated;  now,  unrestrained, 
chaos  and  old  night  reign  supreme,  and  what  remains  of  the 
city  beautiful  is  doomed  to  destruction.  This  is  the  history 
of  what  has  been  here  and  of  what  is  yet  to  be,  written  on  hills, 
plains,  rocks,  land,  and  stream.   Who  will  may  read. 
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Whatever  of  authority  Jolliet  and  Marquette  may  or  may 
not  have  had,  they  had  the  souls  of  true  adventurers,  and  they 
were  the  forerunners  of  many  who  came  after  them.  They 
left  the  Straits  of  Mackinac,  May  17,  and  by  the  Fox- Wiscon- 
sin River  route  entered  the  Mississippi  River,  June  17,  1673. 
After  them  others  came  and  went.  Father  Hennepin  and 
Duluth  passed  up  the  river  in  the  latter  part  of  1680.  Nicolas 
Perrot  passed  down  in  1685  and  returned  in  1686.  Then 
many  hardy  French  adventurers  and  traders  came,  until  the 
country  was  abandoned  by  the  French  at  the  close  of  the  war 
of  1755  to  1760.  Jonathan  Carver,  an  Englishman,  came  in 
1766;  he  published  a  full  account  of  his  travels,  but  it  seemed 
to  appeal  to  none  but  the  men  of  the  wild.  At  least,  the  Brit- 
ish frontier  was  not  advanced,  and  the  region  was  occupied 
only  by  hunters,  trappers,  and  traders  until  1780.  At  this 
date  J.  Long,  with  a  force  of  twenty  Canadians  and  thirty- 
six  Fox  and  Sioux  Indians,  came  on  an  expedition  to  Prairie 
du  Chien.  The  War  of  1812  brought  active  military  move- 
ments into  the  region  centering  in  Prairie  du  Chien.  The 
Black  Hawk  War  once  more  brought  scenes  of  strife  into 
this  peaceful  valley.  One  tradition  locates  the  trail  of  the 
fleeing  Indians  after  the  battle  of  Wisconsin  Heights  around 
the  eastern  angle  of  Pine  River  valley. 

The  men  who  came  and  went,  from  the  close  of  the  War 
of  1812  to  the  coming  of  the  first  actual  settlers — possible 
only  after  the  relinquishment  in  1837  of  the  Indian  title  to 
the  lands  north  and  west  of  Wisconsin  River — were  not  dif- 
ferent from  those  who  had  come  before.  Adventurers, 
traders,  hunters,  trappers,  and  others  carrying  their  lives  in 
their  hands  visited  the  region  at  will,  but  on  the  opening  of 
the  lands  to  settlement  the  real  pioneers  came  in. 

Let  us  pause  here,  for  we  are  at  the  point  of  transition 
from  the  dreams,  legends,  traditions,  and  inferences  drawn 
from  rocks,  hills,  plains,  and  streams,  to  the  more  certain  rec- 
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ords  of  the  historic  present.   Indeed,  we  speak  of  some  things 
more  enduring  even  than  written  records.    These  are  the 
mounds,  tumuli,  effigies,  places  of  worship,  defensive  in- 
cisures, and  watch  towers  that  are  found  in  many  places 
along  the  streams  and  on  the  hills  in  all  this  region.  Richland 
City  and  all  the  country  around  had  their  share  of  these. 
Early  writers  and  local  traditions  speak  of  them  as  being 
numerous  on  the  terrace  at  the  mouth  of  the  Pine.  They 
indicate  a  large  population  or  a  long  occupation,  perhaps  both. 
But  they  are  largely  gone,  in  part  owing  to  destruction  by 
ignorant  and  selfish  men,  in  part  owing  to  the  erosion  of  the 
river.    However,  individuals  and  groups  yet  remain  in  the 
region.    On  the  high  point  of  cliff,  at  the  angle  formed  by 
the  west  wall  of  the  Pine  with  the  north  wall  of  the  Wis- 
consin valley,  are  five  fine  conical  mounds,  one  of  which  is 
very  large  and  high,  and  may  have  been  a  watch  tower. 
What  a  lookout  it  would  have  been,  with  the  valley  of  the 
Wisconsin  east  and  west  in  full  view  until  lost  in  the  misty 
distance !   He  who  loves  nature  in  her  vastness  and  grandeur 
should  climb  to  this  vantage  point  and  gaze,  as  men  must 
ever  have  done,  in  wonder  and  awe.  Looking  to  the  north  and 
east,  up  and  across  Pine  valley,  one  sees  a  cliff  I  have  called 
Observation  Point,  It  is  a  scant  half-mile  south  of  the  village 
of  Sextonville.    From  here  the  view  is  open  and  clear  to  a 
point  of  cliff  overlooking  Richland  Center  and  far  up  the 
Pine.    From  these  three  points  signal  fires  could  have  told 
the  people  dwelling  on  the  terrace  all  that  transpired  in  the 
valleys  for  many  miles  distant.    But  we  must  turn  from 
these  ancient  earthworks  to  the  more  certain  story  of  settle- 
ment, development,  and,  alas,  destruction  of  the  gem  of  the 
valley. 

John  Coumbe  has  the  distinction  of  being  the  first  pioneer 
to  enter  the  county  of  Richland  and  to  establish  a  residence 
there.    He  was  an  Englishman  and  a  bachelor,  who  in  1840 
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built  his  log  cabin  near  what  is  now  Port  Andrew.  On  this 
expedition  he  had  as  his  only  companion  his  brother  Edward. 
Matthew  Alexander  and  his  family  came  in  July,  1840,  and 
settled  six  miles  east  of  Coumbe,  near  what  is  now  Eagle 
Corners.  Mrs.  Matthews  was  the  first  white  woman  to  estab- 
lish residence  or,  so  far  as  we  have  any  record,  to  enter  the 
county. 

W.  H.  W aters  and  his  brother  Samuel  J.,  and  William 
Smiley,  came  and  lived  with  Coumbe  through  the  winter  of 
1840  and  1841;  but  in  the  spring  they  plunged  into  the 
wilderness  and  established  claims  some  distance  west  of 
Byrd's  Creek.  In  the  fall  of  1843  a  trapper  by  the  name  of 
Knapp  came  and  built  his  cabin  far  up  on  the  bank  of  the 
creek  that  now  bears  his  name.  In  the  autumn  of  1843  Wiley 
H.  W aters,  his  brother  Samuel  J.,  James  Andrews,  and  Vin- 
cent B.  Morgan  came  up  from  Port  Andrew  to  the  mouth  of 
the  Pine,  and  ascended  that  stream  to  the  mouth  of  Ash 
Creek,  where  they  established  a  hunting  and  trapping  camp. 

The  first  pioneers  to  establish  claims  in  what  is  now  the 
town  of  Buena  Vista  were  the  McCloud  brothers,  Robert  and 
William.  They  came  from  Ohio  in  1844,  and  passed  the 
winter  in  Muscoda,  coming  in  the  fall  of  1845  to  Richland 
County  and  locating  claims  on  the  east  side  of  Bear  Creek, 
some  four  miles  east  of  Richland  City.  They  did  not  bring 
their  families  until  the  following  spring.  The  McClouds 
seem  to  have  had  much  of  those  natural  qualities  that  make 
men  leaders  of  their  fellows.  This,  in  the  early  days,  made 
them  local  heroes,  and  there  are  many  legends  and  stories 
about  them  that  have  endured  to  the  present.  Xone  of  the 
old  settlers  talk  long  of  early  days  without  recalling  their 
prowess.  It  is  very  difficult  to  determine  what  is  truth  and 
what  is  fiction  as  regards  them.  One  of  these  legends  is  that 
J udith  McCloud,  a  sister  of  the  brothers,  while  roaming  about 
on  the  bluff  near  her  brother  Robert's  home,  was  attacked  by 
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some  Indians ;  rather  than  be  captured  by  them  she  leaped 
over  a  high  sandstone  cliff  and  was  killed.  The  legend  says 
that  this  gave  the  name  Point  Judith  to  the  cliff,  and  led  her 
brothers  to  a  ceaseless  war  with  the  Indians.  However, 
Elmer  McCollum,  of  Twin  Bluffs,  told  me  that  his  grand- 
mother was  a  sister  of  the  McClouds,  that  she  said  there  never 
was  a  Judith  McCloud  in  the  family,  and  all  the  stories  about 
her  brothers'  killing  Indians  for  revenge  are  without  warrant, 
thus  discrediting  all  stories  that  tend  to  make  these  men  other 
than  what  they  were — bold  and  heroic  pioneers.  There  seems 
to  be  much  better  reason  to  believe  another  story,  to  the  effect 
that  at  one  time  when  the  McClouds  were  absent  from  the 
settlement,  the  Indians  made  an  attack  and  drove  the  settlers 
into  one  house,  where  they  held  the  Indians  back  until  the 
return  of  the  McClouds,  who  came  promptly  to  the  rescue, 
organized  the  whites,  and  led  them  in  a  successful  expedition 
against  the  enemy,  and  so  severely  punished  them  that  they 
were  content  to  let  the  settlers  alone.  However,  fearful  of 
a  renewal  of  the  attack,  a  messenger  was  dispatched  to  the 
governor,  calling  for  help.  He  responded  in  person,  bring- 
ing a  considerable  force  with  him.  After  a  careful  investiga- 
tion, the  governor  approved  of  all  that  had  been  done  in  the 
action,  and  highly  commended  the  McClouds  for  their  leader- 
ship and  personal  bravery.  Thus  Richland  City  had  the 
distinction  of  being  host  to  Governor  Dodge. 

In  the  fall  of  1846  Israel  Janney  and  his  brother  Phineas 
settled  about  two  miles  west  of  the  McClouds  and  two  miles 
east  of  Richland  City.  They  came  by  way  of  Madison, 
Helena,  and  Spring  Green.  Two  others  who  deserve  to  be 
classed  as  pioneers  came  in  1847 — William  Janney  and  Amos 
Mercer.  True  to  type,  these  men  settled  apart  and  lived  in 
the  wilderness.  A  number  of  hardy  pioneers  had  now  pen- 
etrated the  new  country,  in  all  directions,  settling  along  the 
whole  river  front  on  the  south,  and  back  on  the  various  streams 
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that  descend  from  the  north,  to  their  sources  along-and  beyond 
the  northern  border.  Most  of  these  settlers  had  only  foot- 
paths leading  to  their  solitary  cabins  in  the  unbroken  forest. 
Many  were  little  more  than  hunters  and  trappers,  while  others 
actually  began  to  clear  and  cultivate  the  land. 

With  the  spring  of  1848  the  tide  of  emigration  had  fully 
set  to  this  region,  and  settlement  began  in  earnest.  The 
pioneers  soon  found  themselves  crowded  by  the  impact  of  the 
community,  and  the  solitude  of  the  wilderness  silence  was 
broken.  Farmers  from  the  East  seeking  cheap  lands  cleared 
away  the  forest;  business  men  of  all  kinds  located  and  devel- 
oped towns,  laid  out  and  opened  roads,  built  dams  and  erected 
mills,  cut  away  the  forest  and  sawed  the  logs  into  lumber, 
with  which  the  settlers  built  houses  in  town  and  country. 
Soon  from  every  hilltop,  in  the  early  dawn,  could  be  seen  the 
rising  smoke  from  the  new-made  cabins  in  the  clearings.  Of 
these  newcomers  and  the  improvements  Pine  River  valley 
received  its  full  share,  and  Richland  City  quickly  rose  as  the 
trading  center  for  the  valley.  Back  in  1841  John  Smith  and 
Thomas  Matthews,  who  had  more  of  the  spirit  of  the  com- 
munity than  that  of  the  pioneer,  established  a  ferry  between 
Muscoda  and  a  landing  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Wisconsin. 
While  the  ferry  was  used  only  by  hunters,  trappers,  and 
pioneers,  the  owners  showed  by  their  works  their  faith  in  the 
coming  of  the  community.  They  laid  out  and  platted  a  town 
site  at  the  north  landing,  and  called  the  place  Richmond,  a 
name  later  changed  to  Orion.  It  was  the  first  town  site 
platted  in  the  county.  The  public  spirited  action  of  Smith 
and  Matthews  in  establishing  the  ferry  made  communication 
easy  from  the  south  side  of  the  river  to  the  western  part  of  the 
county. 

In  1843  Samuel  Swinehart  crossed  the  Wisconsin  River 
from  Muscoda  and  made  his  way  up  to  the  mouth  of  the  Pine, 
establishing  camp  on  the  east  side.  He  was  soon  compelled 
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by  the  Winnebago  Indians  to  remove,  for  they  claimed  the 
place  as  on  their  territory.   This  was  the  first  attempt  to  settle 
on  the  site  of  Richland  City.    Swinehart  spent  the  months  of 
October  and  November  exploring  the  valley  of  the  Pine  as 
far  as  Rockbridge,  and  in  his  canoe  passed  through  the  open- 
ing where  the  west  branch  flows  through  the  high  sandstone 
ridge.    This  opening  forms  the  famous  natural  bridge  of 
Richland  County,  and  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  nature 
wonders  of  the  western  highlands.   No  tourist  has  done  him- 
self or  the  county  justice  who  has  not  visited  this  charming 
region,  with  its  rugged  landscapes  fit  to  be  reserved  as  a  state 
park.    Swinehart  established  a  camp  under  the  overhanging 
cliff  on  the  east  side  of  the  ridge,  and  spent  ten  days  estimat- 
ing the  large  tract  of  pine  timber  in  that  locality,  giving  the 
name  to  the  stream  flowing  through  it.    After  satisfying 
himself  of  the  value  of  the  timber,  the  next  problem  was  to 
determine  if  it  was  possible  to  run  the  logs  down  the  Pine. 
This  problem  required  a  careful  survey  of  the  stream,  which 
could  be  made  only  by  passage  down  in  a  canoe  or  boat.  Mak- 
ing this  passage,  he  found  the  stream  satisfactory.  After  this 
exploration  he  went  to  Galena  and  interested  a  capitalist  in  a 
logging  enterprise  at  Rockbridge.   He  secured  an  outfit  and 
supplies,  and  attempted  to  make  his  way  from  Orion  up 
Indian  Creek  and  down  Ash  Creek  to  the  Pine,  then  up  to 
Rockbridge;  but  the  lateness  of  the  season  and  the  deep  snow 
made  it  impossible  to  get  the  ox  teams  through.    Not  to  be 
defeated,  however,  the  determined  leader  sent  the  teams  back 
to  Orion  and  constructed  some  hand  sleds,  loaded  his  equip- 
ment and  supplies,  and  after  many  hardships  and  more 
labors  reached  his  objective,  established  his  camp,  and  with- 
out teams  proceeded  to  put  a  number  of  logs  into  the  river. 
It  does  not  appear  that  he  succeeded  in  driving  the  logs  the 
following  summer.    In  1845  he  cut  out  a  road  up  Indian 
Creek,  down  Ash  Creek,  and  up  the  Pine  to  Rockbridge. 
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The  following  winter,  under  contract,  he  cleared  the  Pine 
for  a  space  eighteen  feet  wide  from  Rockbridge  to  the  mouth, 
of  all  logs  and  brush  that  were  above  the  ice,  thus  making 
it  possible  during  the  spring  freshets  to  run  logs  down  to 
Muscoda. 

Among  the  many  who  came  to  Richland  County  in  1848 
was  I.  H.  Wallace,  who  located  the  claim  on  which  was 
platted  Richland  City.  The  original  proprietors  of  the 
village  plat  were  I.  H.  Wallace  and  Garwood  Green.  I 
have  not  been  able  to  determine  how  Green  obtained  his  part 
of  the  title.  The  village  was  laid  out  in  1849.  In  1851  A. 
C.  Daley  became  equal  partner  with  Wallace  and  Green  in 
an  addition  to  the  original  plat.  Garwood  Green  erected  in 
the  fall  of  1849  what  seems  to  have  been  the  second  house 
on  the  plat.  This  house  was  purchased,  in  1850,  by  Henry 
Clayman  and  used  by  him  in  part  as  a  dwelling  house,  and  in 
part  as  a  shoe  shop,  he  being  the  first  shoemaker  in  the  village. 
The  first  merchant  was  Ezekiel  Mclntyre;  D.  Osbourne  was 
the  second.  The  first  blacksmith  was  Peter  Haskins,  the 
first  doctor  was  a  Mr.  Hartshorn,  the  first  wheelwright  was 
Samuel  Tyler.  Christian  Spidel  was  the  first  jeweler,  Henry 
Dillon  and  John  Wiker  were  the  first  tailors.  The  post 
office  was  establshed  in  1854,  and  was  the  first  in  the  town 
of  Buena  Vista.  John  Rutan  was  the  first  postmaster.  Bang- 
ham  and  Company  kept  the  first  hotel,  in  a  log  house.  The 
first  mill,  erected  in  1855  by  Ephraim  Brown,  was  run  by 
steam. 

The  great  handicap  to  settlement  was  the  lack  of  high- 
ways. In  the  early  days  the  smooth  water  highways  were  suffi- 
cient ;  but  when  the  great  western  trek  of  humanity  reached 
the  county,  there  was  demand  for  land  highways  where,  liter- 
ally, the  wheels  of  commerce  might  go  round.  There  were  two 
distinct  classes  of  people  settling  the  county,  and  these  classes 
were  determined  by  the  highways.    The  western  side  of  the 
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county  was  largely  settled  by  people  from  Illinois,  Indiana, 
Ohio,  and  farther  south.  These  came  up  through  the  lead 
regions  in  the  southwestern  part  of  the  state,  passed  through 
Muscoda,  and  crossed  the  Wisconsin  on  ferries  at  or  below 
that  place.  East  of  the  Pine  the  settlers  came  from  states 
farther  east,  even  as  far  as  New  England;  and  many  sturdy 
Yankees  found  their  way  here  through  Madison  and  Sauk 
City,  Helena,  and  Spring  Green.  Of  the  three  routes  the  two 
at  the  east  were  by  far  the  most  difficult;  but  difficulties 
could  not  stop,  and  did  in  fact  little  hinder,  these  sturdy 
and  resourceful  men.  The  passage  of  the  Wisconsin  River 
was  then,  as  it  is  now,  a  difficult  proposition.  Only  at  fixed 
places  could  it  be  accomplished.  There  were  no  fords,  for  the 
shifting  quicksands  forbid.  Canoes  and  boats  were  used  until 
teams  came,  then  ferries  were  established.  As  we  have  seen, 
Smith  and  Matthews  established  in  1841  a  ferry  at  Muscoda. 
This  and  the  one  from  Helena  to  Spring  Green  had  to  serve 
for  about  fifty  miles  of  the  river.  But  the  first  county 
board  took  measures  to  improve  matters  by  authorizing  J ames 
Law  to  establish  and  maintain  a  ferry  at  Briggstown,  after- 
wards called  Law's  Landing  (now  known  as  River  View), 
about  five  miles  down  the  river  from  Richland  City. 
James  H.  Wallace  was  also  authorized  to  establish  a  ferry  at 
Richland  City,  crossing  to  Avoca.  These  acts  greatly  im- 
proved conditions,  bringing  trade  to  Richland  City  from 
across  the  river,  and  opening  a  way  to  the  west  side  of  the 
county  by  crossing  to  Avoca,  then  by  road  to  Muscoda,  thence 
by  ferry  to  the  north  side,  at  Orion  or  points  below.  The  early 
settlers  on  the  upper  Pine  came  in  by  way  of  Muscoda,  across 
the  ferry,  and  over  the  road  cut  out  and  built  by  Swinehart; 
and  for  the  most  part  they  were  from  the  same  regions  as 
the  other  settlers  in  the  western  part  of  the  county.  These 
factors  doubtless  had  much  to  do  with  locating  the  county 
seat  at  Orion. 
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The  first  county  board  recognized  the  importance  of 
highways  by  authorizing  the  cutting  out  and  building  of  a 
road  from  Richland  City  up  the  Pine,  to  connect  with  the 
Swinehart  road  at  the  mouth  of  the  Ash.  This  road  was  lo- 
cated on  the  west  side  of  the  Pine  through  Twin  Bluffs,  and 
later  helped  to  make  two-thirds  of  the  county  tributary  to 
Richland  City.  The  opening  of  this  road  must  have  had  much 
to  do  with  securing  the  votes  of  the  eastern  side  of  the  county 
for  moving  the  county  seat  from  Orion  to  Richland  Center,  as 
at  that  time  there  was  no  direct  road  to  Orion.  The  Wisconsin 
River,  flowing  close  to  the  foot  of  the  bluffs  all  along  the 
River  View  front  on  the  north  side,  made  the  construction  of 
a  road  at  the  foot  of  the  bluffs  too  costly  for  the  financial 
means  of  those  early  days.  No  valleys  ran  with  easy  grade 
from  the  lower  reaches  of  the  Pine  to  the  ridge,  while  added 
to  this  the  dense  forest  there  barred  the  way. 

The  bill  which  provided  for  organizing  the  county  of  Rich- 
land was  passed  by  the  legislature  on  February  7,  1850. 
The  first  meeting  to  organize  the  county  was  held  May  1, 
1850.  At  this  time  the  county  was  divided  into  three  towns — 
Buena  Vista,  Richmond  (now  Orion),  and  Richwood.  The 
county  seat  was  located  at  Richmond.  At  the  meeting  held  in 
July,  1852,  the  county  board  provided  for  moving  the  county 
seat  to  Richland  Center.  They  held  the  first  meeting  at  that 
place  November  9,  1852.  This  action,  permanently  locating 
the  county  seat,  left  Richland  City,  which  had  always  been 
receptive  to  the  seat  of  government,  free  to  devote  her  un- 
disturbed energies  to  the  development  of  her  own  business 
and  civic  interests. 

A  considerable  commerce  was  now  carried  on  the  river. 
Steamboats  plied  more  or  less  regularly,  as  shifting  sand 
bars  and  changing  channels  would  permit,  between  Prairie 
du  Chien  and  the  upper  river  towns,  as  far  as  Portage  and,  in 
good  stages  of  water,  as  far  as  Kilbourn  City.  Richland 
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City  was  the  most  important  landing  between  Portage  and 
Prairie  du  Chien;  the  boats  stopped  there  on  both  up  and 
down  trips.  This  made  it  the  natural  port  of  the  newly 
created  county  seat,  with  all  of  its  financial  benefits.  The 
settlers  in  the  upper  valley  of  the  Pine  and  the  Bear  Creek 
valley  found  its  landings  and  places  of  business  most  prof- 
itable. All  the  farm  products  and  all  the  lumber  were 
brought  here  for  shipment,  while  all  goods  received  for  distri- 
bution throughout  the  region  of  eastern  Richland  County 
passed  through  its  warehouses.  Thus  it  came  about  that  two- 
thirds  of  the  county  paid  tribute  to  Richland  City.  The 
largest  flour  mill  in  the  West  was  built  here  about  this  time. 
It  had  four  run  of  stones  and  was  driven  by  steam,  grinding 
most  of  the  flour  used  by  the  settlers  in  the  whole  tributary 
region,  besides  much  for  shipment  to  other  markets.  A  large 
steam  sawmill  was  also  built  at  the  mouth  of  the  Pine,  using 
many  logs  from  Rockbridge,  but  many  more  that  came  by  the 
Wisconsin,  besides  those  cut  in  the  neighboring  forest.  This 
was  a  large  business,  and  many  rafts  of  sawed  lumber  were 
sent  down  the  river  to  the  southern  and  western  markets. 
Humanity's  great  trek  to  the  West  created  an  undreamed- 
of demand  for  lumber,  and  the  business  increased  by  leaps 
and  bounds.  All  day  long,  up  and  down  the  river,  could  be 
seen  the  rafts  of  logs  and  of  sawed  lumber,  floating  to  the 
never-satisfied  markets.  Many  of  the  crews  of  these  rafts 
came  off  in  boats — if  the  rafts  did  not  tie  up  for  the  night, 
as  they  were  compelled  to  do  in  low  stages  of  water.  Throngs 
of  these  river  and  lumber  men  were  carried  up  the  river  on 
the  boats,  and  visited  the  town  while  the  boats  were  unloading 
and  taking  on  cargo  at  the  landings.  Thus  the  place  acquired 
much  of  the  character  of  a  typical  river  and  lumber  town  of 
the  early  days.  General  stores  found  a  good  trade,  and  wealth 
came  to  their  proprietors.  Shops  of  all  trades  ministered  to 
the  needs  of  the  thrifty  population.  Land  agents  grew  rich, 
as  they  always  do  in  a  new  and  growing  county. 
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Nor  were  these  thrifty  settlers  satisfied  with  material 
wealth  and  development  alone.  Public  schools  were  early 
established.  The  first  of  these  in  the  town  of  Buena  Vista 
was  taught  in  1850  by  Mrs.  Emily  Mathison,  wife  of  Delos 
Mathison,  in  her  own  home.  The  first  schoolhouse  in  the 
town  was  built  of  logs,  on  the  northeast  quarter  of  section 
thirty-two,  about  one  and  a  half  miles  northeast  of  Richland 
City.  Margaret  Ingham  was  the  first  teacher  in  this  school. 
A  schoolhouse  was  erected  in  Richland  City  in  1853.  The 
same  year  an  academy  was  established  by  Professor  Silsby, 
who  was  the  proprietor  of  the  school.  The  people  helped  in 
the  erection  of  a  good  building,  receiving  compensation  later 
in  tuition  for  their  children.  This  school  was  in  operation  for 
four  years,  and  gave  to  the  youth  of  the  neighborhood  the 
advantage  of  what  was  in  effect  a  high-school  education.  At 
this  time  hopes  were  high  and  promises  seemed  sure  of  ful- 
fillment. 

The  religious  needs  were  cared  for  by  the  establishment, 
in  1848,  of  a  Methodist  Episcopal  church  by  the  Reverend 
Mr.  Wheeler.  This  pastor  had  been  assigned  work  in  Iowa 
County,  but  the  spirit  of  the  times  brought  him  across  the 
river  to  look  after  the  spiritual  welfare  of  the  settlers;  he 
often  remarked,  "I  brought  Sunday  over  into  Richland  Coun- 
ty, where  it  never  was  before."  Mr.  Wheeler  is  supposed  to 
have  conducted  service  in  the  county.  The  Minutes  of  the 
Wisconsin  Conference  for  1851  in  the  list  of  appointments, 
notes  "Pine  River  Mission,  M.  Woodley  pastor."  In  1852 
it  notes  "Richland  City,  to  be  supplied."  The  Minutes  of 
the  West  Wisconsin  Conference  for  1856  gives  "Richland 
City,  W.  Harvey  pastor."  The  statistics  include  one  church, 
valued  at  $1000,  29  probationers,  and  113  full  members. 
This  is  the  last  mention  of  the  passing  city  in  the  Minutes. 
The  Reverend  Mr.  Benton,  Congregational  minister,  came  a 
short  time  after  the  Reverend  Mr.  Wheeler,  and  established 
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a  Congregational  church.  Some  time  later  the  Presbyterians 
organized. 

The  people  of  Richland  Coimty  were  early  interested  in 
railroads  and  their  development.  It  was  by  many  thought 
certain  that  any  road  built  down  the  Wisconsin  valley  would 
have  to  be  located  on  the  north  side  of  the  river  and  pass 
through  Richland  City.  Many  think,  today,  that  the  people 
were  so  sure  they  would  get  the  road  that  they  refused  to  give 
any  financial  aid  to  the  enterprise,  and  so  caused  the  road  to 
cross  the  river  at  Lone  Rock  and  go  down  on  the  south  side. 
If  this  is  correct  it  was  a  fatal  mistake.  But  whether  true  or 
not,  the  decline  and  fall  of  Richland  City  was  largely  due  to 
the  location  of  this  road.  It  is  my  judgment  that  the  ap- 
proach of  Wisconsin  River  to  the  bluffs,  for  the  long  stretch 
along  the  River  View  front  between  Richland  City  and  Orion, 
and  the  even  longer  and  more  difficult  pass  farther  down, 
determined  the  location  of  the  road  on  the  line  of  less  resist- 
ance over  the  level  open  spaces  of  English  Prairie.  Certain 
it  is  that  the  road  crossed  the  river  and  left  Richland  City's 
hopes  blasted. 

Remoter  yet  similar  causes  added  to  the  forces  making 
for  financial  decay  and  death.  The  building  of  the  Milwau- 
kee and  St.  Paul  Railroad  through  Portage,  and  the  North- 
western through  Merrimac  and  Baraboo,  practically  drove 
steamboat  traffic  from  Wisconsin  River  and  closed  the  Fox 
River  canal.  Thus  these  modern  steel  highways,  more  than 
the  drifting  sandbars  and  the  shifting  channel  of  the  river, 
were  the  real  causes  of  change  from  river  to  land  transporta- 
tion. This  change  made  Lone  Rock  the  shipping  point  for 
the  whole  region  once  tributary  to  the  city  on  the  terrace. 
Many  of  the  merchants  and  mechanics  moved  their  stores  and 
shops  to  the  new  emporium.  The  flour  mill,  when  other  local 
mills  sprang  up  in  various  places,  was  found  too  large  for  the 
reduced  business,  so  it  was  taken  down  and  moved  to  Milwau- 
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kee.  The  academy  was  closed  and  the  building  moved  to 
Spring  Green,  there  to  be  again  used  for  school  purposes. 
Thus  Richland  City  was  left  with  only  her  local  trade,  and 
the  humiliating  necessity  of  hauling  her  supplies  from  her 
rival's  depot. 

The  building  of  the  Lone  Rock  and  Richland  Center 
Railroad  brought  a  brief  revival  of  hope.  This  was  a  strictly 
local  project  for  a  narrow-gauge  railroad  from  Lone  Rock 
up  the  Pine  River  valley,  with  Richland  Center  as  the  first 
objective  and,  as  the  sequel  proved,  the  last.  This  road  was 
built  and  operated  with  wooden  rails,  and  is  believed  to  have 
been  the  longest  road  of  the  kind  in  the  country.  It  was  a 
monument  to  the  resources  and  enterprise  of  the  people  of 
the  county.  But,  alas  for  Richland  City!  Though  beautiful 
for  situation,  the  very  things  that  added  to  her  charms  forced 
the  new  road  on  to  a  line  too  far  distant  to  benefit  her,  and 
built  up  a  rival  village,  first  called  Richland  City  Post  Office, 
later  Gotham,  which  absorbed  her  local  trade  as  Lone  Rock 
had  absorbed  her  distant  trade.  Thus  robbed  of  her  means  of 
subsistence,  the  charm  of  her  location  could  not  save  her  when 
all  business  had  ceased  in  her  streets. 

Far  more  fatal,  however,  to  the  fair  city  was  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  terrace  on  which  it  stood.  It  is  difficult  to  tell  why 
streams  tend  to  change  their  channels  and  drift  in  their  valleys 
from  one  side  to  the  other;  but  they  do,  and  the  drift  once 
started  seems  resistless.  Such  a  movement  came  to  the  Wis- 
consin, off  Richland  City,  from  the  south  side  to  the  north. 
After  long  years'  passing  through  low  banks  covered  with 
dense  growths  of  timber,  the  strong,  swift  current  set  full 
against  the  high  bank  of  the  terrace,  and  the  loose  materials 
were  powerless  to  resist.  The  national  government,  in  the 
interest  of  navigation,  tried  by  means  of  wing  dams  to  arrest 
the  process,  but  traffic  on  the  river  had  so  declined  that  the 
government  abandoned  all  effort  to  improve  the  channel,  and 
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the  attempt  so  far  failed  that  the  dams  were  soon  destroyed 
and  the  terrace  was  at  the  mercy  of  the  stream.  Private 
capital  tried  to  save  the  land,  but  it  was  found  to  be  useless; 
and  now,  year  by  year,  the  destruction  continues  unresisted. 

Few  of  those  who  live  in  the  village  of  Gotham  know 
even  the  tradition  of  the  older  city.  Of  the  multitudes  who  in 
their  luxurious  high-power  cars  turn  at  the  depot  in  Gotham, 
and  for  a  little  way  drive  on  state  highway  number  sixty 
toward  and  near  to  the  dead  city,  few  ever  think  of  it  as  once 
living,  nor  care  that  it  is  now  no  more.  Xot  even  a  stone 
marker  designates  the  historic  site  where  once  was  life  and 
hope,  but  now  only  death  and  decay.  With  care-free  minds 
they  rush,  unheedf  ul,  under  and  past  the  watch  tower  on  the 
high  hill  at  the  western  gateway  of  the  valley,  not  dreaming 
that  on  that  vantage  point  there  stands  possibly  the  spirit  of 
one  of  the  watchmen  of  old,  who  has  seen  all  the  throng  of 
first  men,  red  men,  white  men,  adventurers,  explorers,  hunters, 
trappers,  traders,  pioneers,  priests,  tillers  of  the  soil,  merchant 
princes,  soldiers,  military  chiefs,  and  governors,  that  in  all  the 
ages  have  passed  this  way. 


BEGINNINGS  OF  THE  WATERTOWN 
SCHOOL  SYSTEM 

William  F.  Whyte 

In  the  straggling  village  on  the  banks  of  Rock  River  there  are 
no  records  of  attempts  on  the  part  of  the  early  settlers  to  establish 
schools  until  1847,  when  J.  A.  Hadley  was  induced  to  come  from 
Lockport,  New  York,  by  some  of  the  leading  men  in  the  village 
who  thought  that  the  community  could  support  a  weekly  news- 
paper. Hadley  had  been  a  journeyman  printer,  earning  only  ten 
dollars  a  week,  and  was  no  doubt  easily  induced  by  the  promise  of 
financial  aid  to  come  to  the  "garden  of  Wisconsin,"  as  it  was 
called  even  in  those  days.  He  began  the  publication  of  the 
Watertown  Chronicle  in  1847. 

He  was  a  man  of  high  ideals,  a  forceful  writer,  and  an  ardent 
Whig.  In  spite  of  his  intense  partisanship  and  his  denunciation 
of  everything  opposed  to  the  principles  of  the  Whig  party,  he 
must  have  exerted  a  salutary  influence  on  the  little  community. 
He  was  what  in  these  modern  days  would  be  called  a  promoter, 
and  everything  which  he  deemed  for  the  public  good  had  his 
enthusiastic  support.  For  six  years  the  Chronicle  was  the  only 
paper  in  the  village.  I  do  not  think  that  its  subscribers  ever  fell 
asleep  over  its  columns,  and  after  seventy  years  one  can  still 
find  both  instruction  and  entertainment  in  every  number  of  the 
Weekly  Chronicle. 

Hadley  was  a  champion  of  education,  and  every  effort  to 
establish  a  school  in  Watertown  received  his  warm  commendation. 
The  public  schools  in  pioneer  days  were  not  such  as  to  meet  the 
approval  of  all  of  the  citizens  of  the  town,  as  the  numerous  at- 
tempts to  establish  private  schools  and  seminaries  show.  In  one 
of  the  first  numbers  of  the  Chronicle,  Mrs.  E.  Baker  announced  to 
the  public  that  she  "has  moved  her  school  from  Waukesha  and 
will  open  a  boarding  school  for  young  ladies,  gathering  around  it 
all  the  appliances  required  to  give  tone  and  finish  to  their  educa- 
tion. Common  branches,  $1.50  to  $2.50  per  quarter.  French, 
Latin,  and  piano  extra.  Produce  taken  at  market  prices.  In  the 
district  schoolhouse  near  the  Methodist  church."    The  district 
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schoolhouse  was  evidently  not  in  use  or  it  could  not  have  been 
secured  for  a  young  ladies'  seminary.  She  also  announced  that 
she  had  engaged  Grace  P.  Jones  as  her  assistant.  Miss  Jones  had 
a  long  and  honorable  career  as  a  Wisconsin  educator.  She  did  not 
remain  many  months  an  assistant  to  Mrs.  Baker,  for  in  the 
Chronicle  for  March,  1850,  we  find  an  announcement  that  she 
would  open  the  Willard  Institute  for  Young  Ladies,  named  for 
Miss  Willard's  Seminary  at  Troy,  New  York,  from  which  Miss 
Jones  had  recently  graduated. 

Willard  Institute  had  a  more  or  less  flourishing  existence  in 
Watertown  until  1859,  when  its  principal  removed  to  Oconomo- 
woc  and  established  what  was  known  as  Bord-du-Lac  Seminary, 
from  its  location  on  the  banks  of  Lac  La  Belle.  One  of  her  Water- 
town  pupils  went  with  her  and  was  for  a  time  the  only  boarder 
at  the  school,  the  others  being  day  scholars.  Young  ladies  from 
all  parts  of  the  region  were  in  attendance.  During  its  existence 
in  Oconomowoc  this  seminary  was  under  the  patronage  of  the 
Episcopal  church,  and  no  doubt  owed  something  of  its  popularity 
to  that  circumstance.  In  1884  the  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of 
its  founding  in  Oconomowoc  was  celebrated,  and  many  of  the 
former  pupils  and  teachers  were  present  on  that  occasion.  The 
school  went  out  of  existence  in  1885,  after  which  the  buildings 
were  utilized  as  a  fashionable  boarding-house.  Miss  Jones  passed 
away  January  18,  1913. 

The  Watertown  Chronicle,  in  its  first  issue,  announced  that  a 
number  of  female  teachers  had  arrived  in  the  territory  from  the 
East,  under  the  patronage  of  the  National  Educational  Society. 
Whether  any  of  the  ladies  obtained  employment  in  Watertown 
we  do  not  know,  but  since  the  population  of  the  village  was  at 
that  time  not  more  than  a  thousand  the  demand  for  teachers 
could  not  have  been  very  great.  However,  there  must  have  been 
some  interest  shown  in  educational  matters,  for  we  find  that  the 
"Jefferson  County  Normal  School  will  open  in  the  village  of  Jeffer- 
son on  October  15,  1849  and  continue  two  weeks.  Tuition  $1 . 00. 
This  school  hopes  to  give  a  new  impulse  to  our  public  schools  and 
more  uniformity  in  the  methods  of  teaching." 

The  most  pretentious  attempt  to  found  a  seminary  in  Water- 
town  was  made  by  the  Reverend  Jabez  Brooks,  who  announced 
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that  his  institution  would  have  "four  departments — preparatory, 
junior,  middle,  and  senior.  Prepares  for  business  and  college." 
He  delivered  lectures  on  school  education  in  Columbus,  Beaver 
Dam,  and  Waupun.  Mr.  Brooks's  school  was  short-lived,  and  we 
find  that  Adin  Brooks,  who  had  been  his  assistant,  was  in  1852 
head  of  the  Wisconsin  Seminary.  This  institution  was  also  a 
transient  affair,  for  the  following  year  Adin  Brooks  was  a  public 
school  teacher. 

Perhaps  it  may  not  be  out  of  place  here  to  give  a  list  of  volun- 
teer educators  who  between  1850  and  1863  appealed  to  the  people 
of  Watertown  for  their  patronage:  Reverend  Jabez  Brooks,  1850, 
Wisconsin  Seminary;  Adin  Brooks,  1851,  Wisconsin  Seminary; 
M.  W.  Mason,  1850,  purchased  a  building  and  fitted  it  up  for  a 
schoolroom  to  seat  200  pupils — also  used  by  the  Baptists  as  a 
church;  H.  Newell  Griffith,  1854,  announced  that  in  his  academy 
gentlemen  and  ladies  would  be  fitted  to  teach  first-class  common 
schools  or  to  enter  college.  Cavenagh,  a  graduate  of  Manchester 
College,  England,  opened  in  1853  a  private  school  in  the  German 
Methodist  church.  The  Wisconsin  Female  Seminary  (O.  W. 
Cooley  and  Mrs.  Cooley)  advertised  that  it  would  open,  1853. 
J.  W.  Carter  opened  a  select  school  in  1853,  and  the  same  year 
Miss  R.  B.  Pease  opened  a  seminary  in  Watertown.  Miss  A.  O. 
McMillan  opened  a  school  for  little  girls  in  1854.  Miss  M.  Fay 
Adams,  of  Brockway  College,  Ripon,  opened  a  female  academy, 
1855.  This  school  evidently  found  favor  with  the  pupils,  as  it  was 
in  existence  for  two  years,  and  was  considered  as  the  nucleus  of 
the  female  seminary  later  mentioned,  of  which,  had  it  been  estab- 
lished at  Watertown,  Miss  Adams  would  have  been  elected  princi- 
pal. The  Universalist  Society  proposed  erecting  a  church  in 
1850,  the  first  floor  to  be  used  as  a  non-sectarian  academy,  but 
nothing  came  of  the  project.  Ashley  D.  Hargar  taught  a  private 
school  in  the  years  1855-60,  but  there  is  no  record  of  his  success  as 
a  teacher. 

In  1854  the  Wisconsin  Baptist  Educational  Society  was 
founded  and  an  ambitious  program  was  announced.  It  was  pro- 
posed to  have  an  academic,  collegiate,  and  theological  school,  and 
Watertown  was  looked  on  as  the  most  favorable  location  for  this 
group  of  institutions.    Considerable  interest  in  the  project  was 
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shown  by  the  townspeople.  However,  a  philanthropic  citizen  of 
Beaver  Dam  donated  $10,000  and  twenty  acres  of  land  for  the 
purpose,  and  as  Watertown  citizens  had  done  nothing  but  hold 
meetings  and  talk,  Beaver  Dam  was  selected.  Wayland  Acad- 
emy, which  is  today  a  nourishing  and  high-grade  institution, 
might  have  been  located  in  Watertown  had  its  citizens  shown  fore- 
sight and  the  necessary  public  spirit. 

Other  projects  for  the  establishment  of  educational  institu- 
tions in  Watertown  came  before  the  people  a  number  of  times 
within  the  next  few  years.    William  Chappel,  a  state  senator, 
introduced  into  the  legislature  a  bill  to  incorporate  a  female 
seminary  in  1856.    A  board  of  trustees  was  elected,  and  Miss 
Adams's  seminary  was  evidently  intended  to  be  honored  by  being 
made  a  chartered  institution  in  Watertown.    Reverend  Parker 
told  the  board  at  its  first  meeting  that  had  the  people  of  Water- 
town  shown  sufficient  interest  Wayland  Academy  might  have  been 
located  there  instead  of  at  Beaver  Dam.    John  Richards,  a 
prominent  citizen,  offered  to  the  board  of  trustees  the  gift  of  one 
and  one-half  acres  of  land,  and  promised  half  an  acre  more  if  the 
seminary  was  made  a  state  school,  but  there  is  no  record  of  any 
other  financial  aid  being  promised,  and  the  project  lagged.  A 
call  was  issued  for  a  convention  of  the  Congregational  and  Presby- 
terian churches  of  the  Winnebago  and  Madison  districts  and  the 
Milwaukee  Presbytery  to  meet  at  Watertown  April  22,  1856,  to 
consider  the  establishment  of  a  female  seminary.   Large  delega- 
tions from  Waukesha,  Madison,  and  other  localities  were  present. 
Waukesha  offered  property  valued  at  $10,000.  Madison  had  held 
two  meetings  and  offered  to  give  more  than  any  other  place  in  the 
state.     One  Madison  man  volunteered  to  subscribe  $5000. 
Nothing  more  came  of  this  plan  so  far  as  Watertown  was  con- 
cerned.   Contemporary  writers  say  nothing  about  the  causes  of 
the  debacle  of  the  seminary  proposal,  but  there  is  little  doubt  that 
the  panic  of  1857,  which  put  a  quietus  on  public  improvements 
in  Wisconsin,  had  the  same  effect  on  all  projects  which  required 
financial  assistance. 

The  first  record  that  we  find  of  any  organization  of  public 
schools  was  a  call  of  the  Reverend  M.  Hoyt,  an  Episcopal  clergy- 
man, who  was  also  town  superintendent,  issued  under  date  of 
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January  12,  1850,  asking  the  directors  of  each  district  to  meet 
and  assist  him  in  denning  the  boundaries  of  their  districts.  The 
system  of  township  superintendents  in  vogue  at  that  time  did  not 
make  for  intelligent  and  scholarly  supervision.   The  pioneers  of 
the  early  fifties  were  much  more  interested  in  clearing  the  land 
and  establishing  homes  than  in  educational  matters.   It  was  no 
doubt  difficult  to  find  qualified  teachers  to  instruct  the  children 
in  the  primitive  log  huts  of  the  pioneer  days.   I  knew  in  his  old 
age  a  retired  farmer,  a  native  of  the  Emerald  Isle,  who,  as  a  young 
man,  had  for  several  years  officiated  as  a  teacher  in  his  district. 
His  platform  was  a  primitive  one  from  a  scholastic  standpoint. 
He  thought  that  all  the  children  required  was  "readin,'  'ritin,' 
and  'rithmetic"  (with  accent  on  the  third  syllable).  Grammar 
was  in  his  opinion  all  "Yankee  humbuggery."  Superintendent 
Hoyt  received  reports  from  districts  one,  two,  four,  eleven,  and 
fifteen,  giving  the  number  of  children  and  the  time  school  was 
taught.    He  acted  as  town  superintendent  for  three  years,  and 
during  his  incumbency  called  a  meeting  at  the  brick  schoolhouse 
in  the  village  for  the  purpose  of  organizing  a  teachers'  association. 
In  the  spring  election  of  1853  Mr.  Hoyt  was  succeeded  by  Dr. 
James  Cody,  a  pioneer  physician  and  a  graduate  of  Harvard.  His 
successor,  John  Ford,  made  his  annual  report  to  the  common 
council  November  1,  1855.   The  number  of  whole  and  joint  dis- 
tricts was  ten;  number  of  children  between  four  and  twenty, 
1496;  average  salary  paid  to  male  teachers,  $31.40  per  month; 
average  salary  paid  to  female  teachers,  $14 . 20  per  month;  amount 
of  money  received  by  the  superintendent,  $300— evidently  for  a 
quarter  of  a  year.  A  bill  introduced  into  the  legislature  provided 
for  a  union  school  system  in  1856,  and  in  the  following  year  the 
foundations  were  laid  for  two  graded  schools,  but  they  were  not 
completed  for  some  time— number  one  in  1863,  and  number  two 
in  1867. 

Charles  R.  Gill  was  for  several  years  the  stormy  petrel  in 
Watertown  politics.  He  was  undoubtedly  a  lawyer  of  ability, 
and  a  man  whose  peculiarities  would  in  the  frontier  days  make 
friends  for  him  by  appealing  to  the  passions  and  prejudices  of  the 
mob.  My  only  recollection  of  him  as  a  public  speaker  is  when  as 
a  boy  I  attended  a  Republican  meeting  in  Cole's  Hall,  and  heard 
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him  pour  forth  a  tirade  of  abuse  of  Andrew  Johnson  and  the 
Democratic  party.  He  was  elected  superintendent  of  schools  in 
1857,  and  soon  found  opportunities  for  the  exercise  of  his  fighting 
qualities.  The  school  board  had  passed  a  resolution  forbidding 
the  reading  of  the  Scriptures  or  any  religious  exercises  in  the 
public  schools.  The  custom  had  been  to  assemble  the  children  a 
few  minutes  before  nine  o'clock.  The  teacher  would  read  a  few 
verses  of  Scripture,  the  pupils  and  teacher  recited  the  Lord's 
Prayer  in  concert.  The  teachers  defied  the  board  and  persisted 
in  the  religious  program.  Superintendent  Gill  proposed  that  the 
teachers  be  dismissed.  As  this  would  practically  have  meant 
closing  the  schools  for  the  year  and  paying  the  teachers  for  the 
term  of  their  contract  as  well,  the  board  hesitated  to  adopt  the 
recommendation  of  the  superintendent.  One  of  the  members 
wrote  to  State  Superintendent  Lyman  C.  Draper  for  his  opinion. 
In  a  long  letter,  which  was  published  in  the  Watertown  Democrat, 
Draper  replied  that  he  regarded  the  Bible  as  eminently  first  in 
importance  among  textbooks  for  teaching  the  noblest  principles 
of  virtue,  morality,  patriotism,  and  good  order,  love  and  reverence 
for  God,  charity  and  good  will  to  men.  The  board  rescinded  the 
order  which  had  been  stealthily  introduced  and  passed  by  a 
majority  of  one.  The  victory  of  the  teachers  over  the  superinten- 
dent no  doubt  promoted  disharmony  and  was  the  cause  of  a 
number  of  pin-prick  quarrels  which  kept  school  matters  in  a  tur- 
moil. The  Watertown  Democrat  published  a  mock  controversy 
between  the  superintendent  and  one  of  the  teachers,  which  shows 
at  once  the  feeling  which  existed  and  at  the  same  time  the  lack  of 
dignity  on  the  part  of  the  officials. 

Teacher:  Dear  Mr.  Gill:  A  girl  persists  in  wheeling  a  baby  carriage 
in  front  of  the  schoolhouse.   Her  doing  so  annoys  me  greatly. 
Gill:  Catch  her  up  and  spank  her. 
Teacher:  She  is  too  big. 

Gill  Recite  for  her  benefit  a  few  verses  of  Scripture  and  repeat  the 
Lord's  Prayer. 

Teacher:  It  would  be  casting  pearls  before  swine,  for  judging  by 
appearances  she  is  an  infidel. 

Gill:  Remember  the  words  of  our  Redeemer,  "It  is  more  blessed  to 
give  than  to  receive." 
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Gill's  unpopularity  grew  apace,  and  his  nomination  to  the 
assembly  was  followed  by  his  defeat  in  a  reliable  Democratic 
district.  He  called  a  public  meeting  three  days  before  election,  in 
which  he  announced  that  he  was  going  to  shoot  loaded  cartridges. 
He  abused  by  name  the  majority  of  the  prominent  Democrats 
in  the  city,  and  this  meeting  was  no  doubt  the  cause  of  his  over- 
throw. The  conflict  between  the  fighting  superintendent  and  his 
enemies  waxed  hotter,  as  time  went  on,  and  the  following  year  he 
was  summoned  to  appear  before  the  common  council  and  defend 
himself  for  neglect  of  duty  as  an  official.  His  defense  was  not 
successful,  and  by  a  vote  of  10  to  5  he  was  removed  from  office. 
A  few  days  afterwards  a  meeting  was  held  in  Cole's  Hall,  in  which 
the  aldermen  who  voted  for  Gill's  removal  were  denounced  as 
being  actuated  by  malice  and  vindictiveness,  and  unworthy  of 
the  confidence  and  respect  of  their  fellow  citizens.  The  night 
after  the  meeting  the  houses  of  three  of  the  aldermen  were  stormed 
by  a  mob,  the  windows  broken,  and  their  families  compelled  to 
flee  to  the  neighbors  for  refuge. 

The  opposition  to  Gill  was  cowed  by  this  display  of  what  must 
justly  be  called  brute  strength  on  the  part  of  his  supporters,  and 
four  months  after  his  removal  he  was  reinstated.  In  the  Novem- 
ber election  (1859)  he  was  chosen  state  senator,  running  as  an 
independent  against  Patrick  Rogan,  the  regular  Democratic 
nominee,  whose  windows  had  been  broken  by  the  pro-Gill  mob. 
He  still  trained  with  the  Democracy,  however,  for  when  Douglas 
spoke  at  Watertown  during  the  campaign  of  1860,  he  was  intro- 
duced by  Gill.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War  he  was  a  strong 
supporter  of  war  measures,  and  in  1862,  when  the  Twenty-ninth 
Infantry  was  recruited,  he  was  commissioned  colonel  and  spent  a 
year  in  active  service.  He  resigned  owing  to  poor  health  following 
his  military  service  in  the  South.  He  was  afterwards  elected 
attorney  general  of  the  state  of  Wisconsin,  and  served  two  terms 
in  that  office  (1866-1870),  later  retiring  to  his  farm  near  Madison, 
where  he  soon  died.  One  of  his  sons,  Hiram  Gill,  achieved  con- 
siderable notoriety  a  few  years  ago  as  mayor  of  Seattle. 

The  reason  for  the  numerous  private  academies  in  the  city 
from  1850  to  1863  was  the  unfortunate  and  chaotic  condition  of 
the  public  schools.  D.  W.  Ballou,  editor  of  the  Watertown 
Democrat,  was  a  man  of  scholarly  tastes  and  an  able  educational 
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writer.  In  an  editorial  published  in  his  paper  in  April.  1857,  he 
spoke  of  the  lamentable  condition  of  the  public  schools.  In  the 
issue  of  May  7.  1857,  he  said  that  the  whole  number  of  children 
between  four  and  twenty  was  2191,  and  the  number  connected 
with  the  schools  was  742,  of  whom  about  *200  were  in  private 
schools.  He  deplored  the  miserable  accommodations  provided 
for  the  children,  and  the  lack  of  interest  shown  by  the  citizens 
generally.  In  the  issue  of  May  14.  1857,  he  spoke  again  of  the 
laxity  in  attendance.  The  whole  number  of  children  registered 
was  712;  average  attendance.  4S-2.  Thirty-five  per  cent  of  those 
enrolled  were  constantly  absent;  consequently,  thirty-five  per 
cent  of  the  money  expended  for  schools  was  thrown  away.  The 
expense  for  the  quarter  was  8490.  A  bill  passed  the  legislature  in 
1857,  providing  for  the  incorporation  of  the  union  school  system, 
but  no  steps  were  taken  at  that  time  to  cam'  out  this  provision. 

The  high  school  in  1857  was  a  one-story  frame  building  in  the 
second  ward.,  and  W.  C.  Sanford  was  the  principal  for  several 
years.  There  were  two  rooms,  the  larger  for  the  more  advanced 
pupils.  The  first-ward  school  was  a  one-story  brick  building 
seating  about  a  hundred  pupils.  The  assistant  taught  in  a  small 
room  which  was  divided  from  the  main  class  room  by  a  wooden 
partition,  and  those  pupils  who  were  of  the  lower  grade  were 
sent  to  her  for  recitations.  The  third-ward  school  was  a  dingy 
brick  barrack  with  two  rooms.  Richards  Grove  schoolhouse  was 
situated  in  a  grove  owned  by  John  Richards,  a  mile  from  the  city, 
and  was  built  at  the  expense  of  the  owner  of  the  property.  It 
was  the  only  instance  in  the  history  of  TVatertown  where  a  private 
citizen  contributed  of  his  means  otherwise  than  as  a  taxpayer  for 
educational  purposes. 

The  high  school  in  the  second  ward  after  about  two  years  was 
abandoned,  and  the  first-ward  school  was  used  for  high  school 
purposes.  The  scholars  ranged  in  age  from  ten  to  twenty  years, 
and  discipline  was  enforced  by  the  liberal  use  of  the  rawhide. 
The  first  principal  was  Myron  W.  Reed,  who  after  his  conversion 
to  Christianity  made  a  record  as  a  gallant  soldier  in  the  Civil 
War,  and  after  his  discharge  was  a  preacher  of  the  Congregational 
denomination,  noted  for  his  eloquence  and  originality.  He  was 
for  some  time  pastor  of  the  Second  Presbyterian  Church  of  Indian- 
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apolis,  where  the  late  President  Harrison  was  a  member.  I  still 
remember  one  of  his  stories  told  when  delivering  a  lecture  on  a 
secular  topic.  He  said  the  only  man  who  ever  went  fishing  and 
told  the  truth  was  a  saint — Saint  Peter,  who  said,  "Master,  we 
have  toiled  all  night  and  caught  nothing."  He  died  about  twenty 
years  ago  in  Denver.  His  brother,  Rollin  Reed,  a  capable  teacher 
and  a  stern,  unbending  Puritan,  followed  him  in  the  high  school, 
and  after  about  three  years'  service  in  Watertown  was  elected 
principal  of  the  high  school  in  Prescott,  and  for  nearly  forty  years 
was  active  in  educational  work  in  Pierce  County. 

The  high  school  boys  of  the  present  day  are  mild-mannered  in 
comparison  with  the  boys  of  sixty  years  ago.  The  high  school 
fronted  on  Third  Street,  one  of  the  principal  thoroughfares  leading 
out  into  the  country.  Farmers  would  drive  their  teams  several 
blocks  out  of  the  way  so  as  to  avoid  passing  the  schoolhouse. 
Should  any  farmer  have  the  temerity  to  drive  by  the  school  with 
his  empty  sled,  it  would  be  taken  possession  of  by  the  young 
ruffians,  the  whip  wrenched  out  of  his  hand,  the  oxen  belabored 
until  they  were  forced  to  a  gallop.  If  the  farmer  protested  or 
made  any  resistance,  he  was  pitched  into  a  snow  bank.  Occa- 
sionally some  irate  citizen  would  complain  to  the  police  or  the 
principal,  but  usually  nothing  came  of  it  and  it  was  not  possible 
to  indict  a  whole  school.  Fraternity  men  are  often  accused  of 
standing  by  one  another  to  avoid  trouble.  I  remember  a  peace- 
able German  citizen  who,  having  suffered  molestation  at  the 
hands  of  the  young  rowdies,  thought  it  his  duty  to  complain  to 
the  principal.  The  boys  massed  together  on  the  schoolhouse 
steps.  The  complaining  witness  found  it  impossible  to  penetrate 
the  phalanx,  and  turned  away  in  despair. 

Quite  a  large  percentage  of  the  population,  especially  on  the 
west  side  of  the  city,  was  of  Irish  parentage,  and  what  the  natives 
of  the  Green  Isle  call  public  fights  were  exceedingly  common. 
The  bridge  over  Main  Street  was  the  dividing  line,  and  the  Irish 
there  met  in  conflict  the  American  and  German  boys  who  were 
denizens  of  the  east  side.  Those  who  have  read  the  autobiography 
of  John  Muir  will  give  the  palm  for  fighting  to  the  Scottish  boys 
of  his  day,  but  Watertown  boys  before  the  Civil  War  will  in  my 
opinion  hold  a  close  second. 
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The  advent  of  the  Civil  War  and  the  prosperity  of  the  country 
no  doubt  justified  greater  expenditures  for  educational  purposes. 
The  high  school  in  the  second  ward  was  completed  in  1863,  and 
Theodore  Bernhardt,  who  had  taught  first  a  German  school  for 
several  years,  and  afterwards  with  two  assistants  used  the  English 
language  as  a  medium,  was  made  principal,  with  four  assistants 
and  with  supervisory  power  over  all  the  schools  in  the  city.  Bern- 
hardt was  a  man  of  great  learning,  a  graduate  of  the  University  of 
Berlin,  who  had  drifted  to  the  United  States  after  the  revolution 
of  1848.  Like  many  of  his  ilk,  he  had  found  it  difficult  to  adjust 
himself  to  conditions  in  Wisconsin.  As  a  cigar  manufacturer  he 
was  not  a  success.  He  was  for  some  time  city  clerk  and  served  a 
term  in  the  legislature.  The  free  schoolbook  system  in  Wisconsin 
was  due  to  his  initiative,  and  the  citizens  of  Watertown  were  the 
first  who  were  relieved  of  the  expense  of  paying  for  schoolbooks 
for  their  children.  His  long  and  honorable  career  as  a  teacher 
came  to  an  end  in  1879,  when  he  died  literally  in  the  harness.  My 
friend  E.  M.  Wood,  of  Chicago,  is  the  author  of  an  interesting 
article  descriptive  of  his  methods,  which  is  printed  herewith. 

Theodore  Bernhardt  was  an  instructor  of  the  youth  of  Water- 
town  in  the  late  fifties,  in  an  old-style  frame  building  situated  one 
block  east  of  Fourth  Street  and  two  blocks  north  of  Main  Street. 
He  taught  a  private  school  in  two  lower  rooms  of  the  building, 
pacing  back  and  forth  between  them,  keeping  the  scholars  busy, 
giving  instruction  to  different  classes,  and  periodically  taking 
snuff  from  an  oval-shaped  wooden  box  which  was  his  constant 
companion.  His  instructions  were  all  given  orally;  still,  though 
his  methods  were  peculiar  and  unusual,  he  succeeded  in  imparting 
to  his  pupils  a  fund  of  miscellaneous  knowledge  and  information 
that  formed  the  groundwork  for  future  work  and  advancement 
that  was  so  well  founded  it  is  difficult  to  appreciate  the  true  value 
to  those  who  were  so  fortunate  as  to  be  under  its  spell.  Originally 
the  lessons  were  all  in  German,  but  later  English  came  to  be  the 
dominating  language  in  which  instruction  was  given,  and  some  of 
the  American  boys  who  attended  the  school  were  in  a  continuous 
state  of  hilarity  over  the  teacher's  broken  English,  for  they 
repeated  the  many  expressions  which  he  made  use  of  until  these 
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became  a  regular  "stock  in  trade55  for  the  merriment  and  amuse- 
ment of  themselves  and  those  who  followed  in  their  footsteps. 

But  notwithstanding  his  peculiarities,  Mr.  Bernhardt  was  a 
thoroughly  educated  man,  whose  methods  in  the  class  room 
brought  most  satisfactory  results.  He  used  no  textbooks,  but  had 
a  system  of  individual  instruction  in  which  each  member  of  a 
class  became  his  assistant,  and  was  instrumental  in  instructing 
each  one  of  the  associate  members.  His  system  of  teaching  geog- 
raphy has  never  been  excelled,  while  his  methods  in  mathematics, 
philosophy,  chemistry,  history,  reading,  writing,  spelling,  lan- 
guages were  plain,  pointed,  and  comprehensive.  In  those  earlier 
days,  before  he  became  connected  with  the  public  schools,  he 
gave  exhibitions  of  the  scholarship  of  his  pupils  in  the  rooms  of  the 
common  council  of  the  city,  which  were  then  located  in  the  Dennis 
Block  on  the  west  side  of  the  river.  His  remuneration  must  have 
been  meager,  judging  from  what  the  writer  paid  for  tuition  in  the 
juvenile  class  in  German — fifty  cents  per  term. 

A  feature  of  his  system  was  a  half-holiday  on  Wednesday 
afternoon,  and  regular  school  duties  on  Saturday  forenoon;  the 
latter  part  of  the  system,  it  is  needless  to  remark,  was  never  in  the 
remotest  degree  a  popular  one.  There  were  compensations,  how- 
ever, in  the  way  of  picnics  with  prize  contests  in  simple  variety, 
which  took  place  in  near-by  groves  on  the  afternoons  when  school 
was  not  in  session.  They  were  entered  into  whole-heartedly,  and 
Mr.  Bernhardt  was  the  prime  mover  in  all  these  diversions.  He 
seldom  addressed  a  scholar  by  his  first  name,  and  one  of  his  few 
punishments  for  a  refractory  student  was  this:  "My  friend,  you 
fool,  stand  in  the  corner."  As  the  culprit  was  obliged  to  stand, 
sometimes  with  his  face  to  the  wall,  in  full  view  of  the  whole  class, 
it  was  seldom  that  the  offense  would  be  repeated.  Another  of  his 
punishments  was  to  deprive  a  student  of  the  privilege  of  witnessing 
some  of  his  many  experiments  in  physics,  which  was  ever  a  fas- 
cinating study. 

The  later-day  public  may  have  prefixed  the  word  "professor" 
to  his  name,  but  we  of  the  old-time  school  used  more  often  the 
more  intimate  and  endearing  name  of  Theodore.  He  was  out- 
spoken in  his  denunciation  of  laziness,  and  sometimes  would 
deride  a  boy  with  the  words  "duEseldu"  but  he  was  equally  ob- 
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servant  of  the  studious  boy,  who  would  receive  full  and  gracious 
recognition  for  faithful  work  performed.  His  memory  was 
remarkable,  his  knowledge  of  history— ancient  and  modern— pro- 
vided a  most  interesting  fund  of  information  which  he  gave  to  his 
scholars  while  sitting  on  the  edge  of  a  school  desk,  like  one  in 
pleasant  and  familiar  conversation  with  a  friend.  Good  penman- 
ship and  accurate  spelling  were  embodied  in  a  series  of  dictation 
exercises  in  which  the  pupils  wrote  down  in  blank  books  the 
matter  as  it  was  dictated,  after  which  the  books  were  all  taken  to 
his  home  and  corrected,  with  comments  on  the  work  done  and  the 
comparative  standing  written  at  the  end  of  the  exercise.  In  teach- 
ing the  letters  of  the  German  alphabet  to  beginners,  he  had  each 
letter  on  a  separate  piece  of  cardboard  about  four  inches  square. 
He  would  hold  the  letter  up  before  the  class  and  ask  some  one  to 
name  it,  then  the  whole  class  would  name  it  in  concert.  In  this 
way  it  was  only  a  very  short  time  before  every  member  of  the 
class  was  thoroughly  familiar  with  every  letter  of  the  alphabet. 
In  a  similar  manner  he  taught  the  class  to  pronounce  whole 
words,  beginning,  of  course,  with  monosyllables. 

This  subject— German  reading  and  literature — was  the  only 
one  in  which  he  used  textbooks  at  the  time  spoken  of.  The 
beginners  each  had  a  German  primer.  One  pupil  would  pronounce 
a  word  twice  in  rapid  succession,  to  be  repeated  by  the  whole  class 
in  concert.  When  I  speak  of  a  class  it  means  the  whole  roomful, 
so  that  all  the  pupils  in  the  room  were  studying  the  same  thing 
at  the  same  time.  Words  of  two  or  more  syllables  were  spoken 
with  only  the  last  syllable  doubled,  thus:  "Wis-con-sin-sin,  Wis- 
consin." This  likewise  was  repeated  by  the  class  in  concert. 
The  progress  made  by  pupils  under  this  system  was  both  rapid 
and  remarkable. 

The  details  of  his  system  in  each  branch  of  student  activities 
are  full  of  interest,  but  might  prove  tiresome  to  the  general 
reader.  He  took  pains  to  reward  and  encourage  all  ambitious 
pupils  and  to  hold  them  up  as  object  lessons,  to  such  an  extent 
that  a  pang  of  resentment  would  sometimes  creep  into  the  hearts 
of  the  less  fortunate.  However,  his  aim  in  life  was  to  render 
valuable  aid  and  service  to  those  under  his  immediate  care,  and 
he  was  eminently  successful  in  so  far  as  the  children  of  his  time 
were  amenable  to  his  influence. 
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A  CIRCUIT  RIDER  IN  THE  OLD  NORTHWEST: 
LETTERS  OF  THE  REVEREND  JOHN  H. 
RAGATZ 

Translation  and  Notes  by  Lowell  J.  Ragatz 
John  Henry  Ragatz  was  born  in  Tamins,  Canton  Grau- 
biinden,1  Switzerland,  on  July  31,  1822.  He  was  the  son  of 
my  great-grandfather  Bartholomew  Ragatz,  an  architect  and 
magistrate  of  Tamins.  In  1842  the  family,  consisting  of  the 
father,  the  mother,  seven  sons,  and  two  daughters,  emigrated 
to  America,  following  a  son  who  had  preceded  them  the  year 
before  to  select  land  in  the  new  world ;  they  took  up  a  home- 
stead in  the  town  of  Honey  Creek,  Sauk  County,  Wiscon- 
sin.2 

Bartholomew  Ragatz  was  one  of  the  organizers  of  the 
Evangelical  Association  work  in  southern  Wisconsin,  long 
served  as  a  lay  pastor,  and  gave  the  site  and  considerable  fi- 
nancial assistance  for  the  erection  of  the  church  standing  a 
few  miles  west  of  Prairie  du  Sac,  which  has  since  been  known 
as  the  Ragatz  Evangelical  Church.  Two  of  his  sons,  Oswald 
and  John  Henry,  the  writer  of  the  following  letters,  became 
pioneer  Association  pastors,  serving  in  Indiana,  Illinois,  Iowa, 
Wisconsin,3  and  Minnesota.  The  latter  subsequently  with- 
drew from  the  Association  and  continued  his  clerical  duties  in 
the  New  Jerusalem  church.4    He  died  September  17,  1903, 

1  Otherwise  known  by  its  French  name,  the  Grisons. 

2  For  the  emigration  of  this  group  of  Swiss  to  Sauk  County,  see  this  magazine,  vi, 
317-333  (March,  1923) —Editor.  .        .  . 

3  The  work  of  the  two  brothers  as  Association  pastors  in  Wisconsin  is  covered  m  G. 
Fritsche,  Die  Evangelische  Gemeindschaft  in  Wisconsin  Wahrend  Achtzig  Jahren,  181^0-1920 
(Cleveland,  O.,  n.d.).  ,    ,         .  . 

4  This  church  was  founded  by  the  followers  of  Emanuel  Swedenborg,  the  eminent 
eighteenth  century  Swedish  scientist-philosopher  who  held  that  the  point  of  view  from 
which  God  must  be  regarded  is  that  of  His  being  a  Divine  Man,  and  who  reinterpreted  the 
Scriptures  in  that  light.  Although  he  did  not  himself  found  a  new  sect,  his  followers 
withdrew  from  their  respective  churches  and  formed  a  new  body,  the  New  Jerusalem 
church.  The  parent  congregation  was  founded  in  England  in  1787.  The  first  one  in 
America  was  founded  in  Baltimore  in  1792.    The  teachings  of  Swedenborg  profoundly 
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and  is  survived  by  three  children — Mrs.  Anna  B.  Morley  and 
Mrs.  Henry  Bowers,  of  Benton  Harbor,  Michigan,  and  Mrs. 
Louis  Rich,  of  Chicago. 

The  following  letters  were  addressed  to  an  uncle,  John 
Henry  Bagatz,5  who  with  another  uncle,  Jakob,  and  an  aunt, 
Menga,  had  remained  in  Switzerland.  All  three  were  written 
in  German.  They  were  secured  from  a  descendant  of  the 
recipient  in  1923. 

[East]  Germantown  [Indiana],  24  July  1849. 
My  very  dear  Uncle  and  your  Loved  Ones: 

At  last,  after  seven  years  and  four  months  [in  the  new  world] 
which  have  passed  as  in  a  dream,  I  am  sitting  here  to  fulfill  my 
promise  [to  write  to  you].  .  .  .  You  already  know  what  occupa- 
tion I  am  now  following,  indeed  not  from  my  own  will  but  through 
God's,  and  that  what  I  now  am,  that  have  I  become  through 
His  Grace.  .  .  . 

In  May,  1848,  I  left  my  loved  ones  and  traveled  in  company 
with  two  ministers  who  had  stayed  with  us,  to  Illinois,  where  the 
annual  synod  meeting  was  being  held.  This  synod  is  known  as 
the  Illinois  Conference  of  the  Evangelical  Association  of  North 
America.  The  Association  is  composed  of  five  such  conferences. 
The  Illinois  one  is,  however,  one  of  the  weakest.  It  embraces 
thirty-one  traveling  and  fifteen  resident  pastors.  In  the  former 
class  are  those  who  leave  their  homes  and  go  on  circuits  to  which 
the  conference  assigns  them,  and  are  engaged  daily  in  preaching 
the  Word.  The  resident  pastors  are  those  who  have  permanent 
homes  and  therefore  preach  only  in  their  respective  immediate 
neighborhoods. 

The  Evangelical  Association  does  not  consider  the  ministry 
a  calling  which  can  be  followed  by  anybody  and  everybody  like 
another  profession;  it  believes  rather  that,  as  Holy  Writ  says,  God 
will  send  his  people  ministers  and  prophets  and  shepherds  and 
teachers,  who  will  care  for  his  flocks.  .  .  .    W7e  give  discourses 

influenced  Coleridge,  the  Brownings,  Henry  Ward  Beecher,  and  Carlyle.  There  are  about 
100  New  Jerusalem  church  congregations,  with  7000  members,  in  America  today. 

6  On  the  several  forms  of  spelling  of  this  name,  see  this  magazine,  vi,  317,  note  3. 
— Editor. 
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on  what  we  know,  and  preach  what  we  have  seen.  But  we  know 
that  we  have  come  from  death  to  life,  and  hence  we  also  exhort 
all  persons  to  repent  and  to  seek  forgiveness  for  their  sins  from 
God  through  Christ,  and  to  live  righteously  and  in  peace  before 
God,  the  Father  of  our  Lord.  We  don't  burden  the  people  in  these 
matters,  and  don't  make  a  business  out  of  evangelizing,  but  rather 
we  follow  the  Word  of  our  Master,  Math.  10:8:  "Freely  ye  have 
received,  freely  give." 

We  travel  from  one  vicinity  to  another  to  preach,  and  are 
satisfied  if  we  have  food  and  clothing;  we  are  not  so  foolish  and 
perverse  as  to  consider  our  souls'  welfare  of  small  consequence, 
as  do  many  others  who  seek  to  become  rich  in  this  world.  Our 
motto  is  "Consecrated  to  the  Lord."  Therefore,  also,  we  have  no 
fear,  and  do  not  hesitate  to  face  uncertainties.  He  is  our  All. 
"Whosoever  he  be  of  you  that  forsaketh  not  all  that  he  hath,  he 
cannot  be  my  disciple,"  said  the  Lord. 

Our  Association  extends  from  New  York  to  Iowa  and  Wiscon- 
sin, and  from  Indiana  north  to  Canada.  It  is  divided  first  into 
a  general  conference,  which  meets  once  every  four  years ;  secondly 
[it  is  divided]  into  five  annual  conferences;  thirdly,  the  several 
conferences  are  divided  into  districts,  each  of  which  is  served  by 
one  or  two  pastors  (according  to  whether  the  district  is  large  or 
small).  These  districts  are,  in  the  fourth  place,  divided  into 
classes  of  from  fifteen  to  forty  or  still  more  members,  as  may  be 
most  convenient  for  a  neighborhood.  Each  such  group  has  a 
class  leader  and  an  exhorter,  whose  duty  it  is  to  call  together  their 
body  twice  each  week  for  prayer  meeting.6 

No  one  can  become  an  Association  member  until  we  first  see 
and  hear  from  him  that  he  is  whole-heartedly  desirous  of  the  sal- 
vation of  his  soul.  Nevertheless  we  work  industriously  (through 
the  Grace  of  God)  to  convince  everyone  of  the  necessity  for  a 
true  change  of  heart.  .  .  . 

Let  me  tell  you  something  also  about  our  income — that  is, 
that  of  the  preachers.  Since  the  relation  among  the  members  of 
the  Association  is  so  close,  almost  like  that  in  a  family,  it  does 
not  cost  us  much  to  travel,  for  we  are  entertained  everywhere  by 

6  The  organization  of  the  Evangelical  Association  has  remained  substantially  the  same 
as  here  described. 
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our  brothers  in  Christ.  However,  it  happens  that  we  have  fre- 
quently to  go  to  regions  where  there  are  no  members  of  our  Asso- 
ciation, as  for  example,  when  we  go  out  on  mission  work,  at  which 
times  we  are  in  need  of  [financial]  aid.  To  this  end,  we  have  a 
rule  amongst  us  to  collect  free-will  offerings  every  quarter  and 
to  turn  in  this  money,  together  with  traveling  expense  accounts 
at  the  annual  conference.  Then,  after  the  deduction  of  traveling 
charges  [from  the  respective  amounts  collected,  the  balances  are 
placed  in  a  common  fund  and]  this  money  is  divided  equally 
amongst  us  and  is  added  to  our  annual  salaries  for  the  purchase 
of  clothing  and  other  necessities. 

The  salary  of  an  unmarried  pastor  this  year  was  sixty-two 
dollars  and  that  of  a  married  one  twice  as  much.  But  out  of  this 
we  are  obliged  to  provide  ourselves  with  our  horses  and  con- 
veyances, for  one  must  ride  horseback  or  in  a  little  carriage,  as 
there  is  often  as  much  as  forty  miles  to  be  covered  in  going  from 
one  preaching  place  to  another,  and  the  roads  are  on  the  whole 
very  bad. 

Strong  efforts  are  made  to  further  the  work  of  the  Master  and 
to  found  new  missions  by  those  who  have  given  themselves  body 
and  soul  to  the  service  of  God.  Hence  we  also  apply  whatever 
we  can  save  [from  our  salaries]  for  this  purpose.  There  is  a  large 
field  to  work,  and  one  in  which  one  must  not  weary  in  doing 
good,  for  it  is  still  very  heathenish  in  many  regions  in  this  coun- 
try. .  .  . 

I  was  home  again  last  May  for  a  visit  and  spent  four  weeks 
there.  Everyone  was  well,  and  what  pleased  me  still  more  was 
that  they  all  endeavor  to  do  the  will  of  God  and,  with  watching 
and  praying,  to  lay  up  treasures  for  themselves  in  Heaven  and 
thus  make  a  good  preparation  to  enter  in  upon  the  Peace  of  the 
Lord.  But  here,  too,  the  words  of  Writ  are  fulfilled,  namely,  that 
all  who  live  godly  lives  will  be  persecuted  (2  Timothy  3:12), 
for  there  are  those  enemies  of  Truth  who  deny  that  Christ  is  the 
Son  of  God  and  our  Savior,  and  do  not  shame  themselves  to 
blaspheme  the  Lord  and  to  persecute  religious  souls.  Our  dear 
ones  are  much  persecuted  by  such  evil  persons,  [some  of  whom] 
indeed  are  among  our  own  countrymen,  because  of  the  Truth 
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which  is  in  Jesus  Christ.  The  Lord  will,  however,  reward  them  as 
they  deserve. 

In  the  last  week  of  May  I  again  left  home  and  father,  mother, 
brothers,  and  sisters,  among  many  tears.  I  went  from  there  to 
Dubuque  and  found  brother  Christian  and  sister  Margaret  and 
your  George  in  the  midst  of  their  families,  all  well  and  happy. 
I  spent  two  days  there,  and  spent  a  night  at  the  home  of  George 
and  his  family.  We  had  a  nice  time  amongst  ourselves.  We 
passed  the  time  to  eleven  o'clock  talking  of  God  and  of  godly 
things;  then  we  all  bowed  down  before  the  Mercy  Throne  of  God, 
to  recommend  our  souls  to  him.  .  .  . 

Our  annual  conference  this  year  was  held  180  miles  from  home, 
in  the  same  town  where  I  had  my  headquarters  during  the  past 
year.  But  this  year  I  was  sent  300  miles  farther,  and  after  a 
journey  of  eight  days  I  reached  the  circuit  where  I  am  to  preach 
this  year.  So  I  find  myself  in  the  state  of  Indiana,  not  far  from 
the  border  of  Ohio.  The  country  here  is  already  more  built  up 
than  it  is  in  the  West,  and  one  finds  the  nicest  orchards,  which 
remind  me  a  great  deal  of  the  fatherland.  Especially  is  the  region 
where  I  now  am  more  like  an  old  country  because  everything  is 
already  well  organized,  and  also  more  densely  populated  than  is 
Wisconsin.  I  also  found  very  warm-hearted  Christians  here, 
which  gives  me  a  new  spirit  to  carry  on  further  in  the  service  of 
my  Lord  and  Savior. 

But  let  me  tell  you  something  about  the  cholera,  also.  As 
early  as  last  May,  when  I  came  to  Dubuque,  there  was  a  sign  of 
it  there,  though  it  wasn't,  it  is  true,  very  strong.  Since  then  I  have 
traveled  through  several  cities  in  which  many  persons  died  of  this 
terrible  epidemic,  and  now  it  rages  in  this  region.  Cincinnati  is 
seventy  miles  southeast  of  here.  There  already  about  4,000  have 
fallen  victim.  Many  small  towns  ten  to  twelve  miles  from  Ger- 
mantown  were  hard  hit;  indeed,  one  was  about  wiped  out.7 

7  The  cholera  epidemic  of  1849  was  one  of  the  most  severe  epidemicsever  known  in  the 
United  States,  and  was  especially  prevalent  in  the  river  towns  of  Cincinnati,  St.  Louis, 
and  New  Orleans.  We  have  examined  the  local  papers  of  Southport  (Kenosha),  Milwau- 
kee, and  Madison,  with  the  following  results:  The  epidemic  began  to  be  feared  in  southern 
Wisconsin  as  early  as  the  last  of  April.  May  2,  the  Southport  American  recommended 
cleaning  up  as  a  preventive  for  cholera.  May  23,  the  city  sexton  of  Chicago  reported  that 
there  had  been  thirty-one  deaths  from  this  disease  since  May  1 ;  and  about  this  time  it  was 
brought  out  to  Southport,  where  there  were  four  deaths  between  May  25  and  May  30. 
By  mid-July  the  disease  had  practically  abated  in  Kenosha.    But  in  the  meanwhile 
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Day  before  yesterday  I  was  twenty-four  miles  north  of  Ger- 
mantown,  in  Winchester,  a  county  seat,  where  eleven  persons  died 
within  a  few  days.  Today  I  went  thirty  miles  northwest  of 
here,  where  I  have  a  congregation,  and  only  two  miles  from  there 
[there  is  a  settlement]  where  thirteen  have  already  died  and  still 
more  lie  sick.  Many  could  be  saved  if  a  good  physician  were 
available,  but  in  several  places  these  have  themselves  already 
been  carried  off,  and  so,  as  I  see  it,  there  is  nothing  better  than  to 
have  God  for  a  friend,  for  the  righteous  man  is  comforted  even  in 
his  death.   "For  to  me,  to  live  is  Christ,  and  to  die  is  gain." 

This  epidemic  is  sweeping  over  almost  all  of  North  America  to 
a  greater  or  a  less  extent,  and  may  God  have  mercy  on  our  nation 
although  we  have  deserved  punishment,  for  one  must  fear  that 
thousands  die  as  a  result  of  the  plague  without  being  prepared  for 
it.  When  we  see  the  godlessness  which  is  in  vogue  everywhere, 
we  must  not  be  surprised  if  God  manifests  his  judgment  and  de- 
stroys whole  nations  through  war,  hunger,  and  pestilence.  Watch 
and  pray  and  be  firm  in  your  belief;  the  Lord  is  coming.  .  .  . 

JOHAN  HEINRICH  RaGAZ 

Milwaukee  had  become  infected  through  steamboat  traffic.  May  11  it  was  reported  that 
cholera  had  appeared  in  Chicago;  not  until  June  5  did  a  steamboat  land  an  infected  case, 
but  it  was  protested  that  this  was  not  true  cholera. 

In  Milwaukee  the  disease  became  epidemic  early  in  July.  It  was  a  period  of  great 
influx  of  foreign  immigrants — Norwegian  and  German.  A  quarantine  hospital  was  fitted 
up,  and  beginning  with  July  20  the  board  of  health  made  daily  reports  in  the  Sentinel 
until  September  1.  In  most  cases  the  names  of  those  dying  are  recorded,  except  for  the 
immigrants,  when  only  the  nationality  is  given.  On  August  9  the  board  of  health  declared 
that  cholera  had  disappeared  as  an  epidemic;  but  on  August  12  and  13  the  highest  number 
of  new  cases  was  reported.  August  31  an  official  summary  gave  the  following:  209  cases 
and  104  deaths  since  July  1;  population  then  about  18,000.  There  were  several  more 
deaths  in  September,  and  without  doubt  the  official  reports  were  kept  as  low  as  possible. 

But  there  was  no  such  morbidity  or  mortality  in  Wisconsin  as  occurred  in  the  Ohio 
and  Missouri  cities.  In  Madison  only  a  few  cases  were  reported  in  late  July  and  August. 
Watertown  suffered  severely,  due  doubtless  to  immigrants,  and  in  the  southwestern  part 
of  the  state,  especially  at  Mineral  Point,  there  were  a  number  of  cases.  Cholera  also  broke 
out  in  the  Wisconsin  pineries,  but  as  few  were  employed  in  that  region  during  the  summer 
it  made  no  great  headway. 

The  epidemic  in  Cincinnati  and  St.  Louis  was  especially  severe.  In  the  former  place 
802  were  buried  in  one  day  in  early  July,  and  the  deaths  from  July  1  to  July  7  totaled 
1111.  Nearly  every  paper  ran  a  column  called  "Cholera  Progress,"  with  reports  from 
various  cities.  On  the  first  of  May  in  1849,  the  year  of  the  gold  rush  to  California,  cholera 
broke  out  on  the  steamboats  carrying  the  argonauts  from  St.  Louis  to  Independence.  The 
President  issued  a  proclamation  urging  that  the  first  Friday  of  August  be  observed  as  a  day 
of  fasting  and  prayer.  This  was  universally  heeded,  and  was  in  many  places  supplemented 
by  proclamations  of  the  mayors  and  governors.  The  people  were  constantly  advised  by 
their  officials  to  clean  up  their  premises,  and  the  authorities  were  urged  by  the  people  to 
clean  up  the  streets  and  public  property.  Cleanliness,  simple  diet,  and  temperate  habits 
were  continually  advocated. — Editor. 
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August  29,  1849. 

Dear  Uncle: 

Although  a  month  has  passed  since  I  wrote  to  you,  I  haven't 
mailed  the  letter  as  yet.  The  reason  for  this  is  that  I  have  been 
waiting  for  a  letter  from  father,  and  have  been  holding  mine  in 
order  to  be  able  to  give  you  the  latest  news  regarding  our  dear 
ones.  But  none  has  come,  and  in  order  not  to  make  you  wait 
longer,  I  am  sending  on  mine  [accompanied  by  these  few  addi- 
tional words].  .  .  . 

I  have  seen  by  various  papers  that  things  in  the  West  (espe- 
cially along  the  Mississippi)  don't  look  good,  in  that  the  cholera 
is  causing  great  havoc  and  that  thousands  have  fallen  victim  to 
it.  This  news  comes  chiefly  from  St.  Louis  and  the  region  round 
about. 

According  to  the  reports,  among  the  many  thousands  of  emi- 
grants traveling  from  New  Orleans  to  St.  Louis  and  still  farther 
north,  several  hundreds  reached  eternity  before  arriving  at  their 
destinations.  For  instance,  one  report  says  that  600  immigrants 
journeyed  from  New  Orleans  to  St.  Louis  on  one  steamer,  and  that 
of  these,  75  died  before  they  reached  St.  Louis.  I  have  often 
wondered  whether  perhaps  some  of  our  Graubiindeners  or  [other] 
acquaintances  have  met  this  fate.  .  .  . 

I  have  heard  and  read  many  sad  bits  of  news  from  Europe  in 
connection  with  the  numerous  wars  and  rumors  of  war.  The  pros- 
pects don't  seem  to  offer  any  hope  that  things  will  soon  be  better. 
The  Word  of  God  is  thus  fulfilled,  "Sin  is  a  reproach  to  any 
people."  It  has  been  a  long  time  since  I  have  heard  anything 
about  Switzerland.  I  hope,  however,  that  you  are  at  peace. 
I  would  certainly  like  to  hear  from  you  how  things  are  in  that 
regard.  ...  8 

The  cholera  has  finally  set  in  in  our  immediate  neighborhood, 
though  to  date  it  hasn't  caused  many  deaths,  having  been  opera- 
tive for  only  four  or  five  days.  Those  who  died  were  chiefly 
drunkards  or  persons  who  had  been  left  in  a  non-resistant  state 
by  some  previous  sickness.   Now  it  has  about  disappeared  from 

8  A  wave  of  revolutionary  unrest  was  sweeping  over  Europe  from  1848  to  1851.  Even 
little  Switzerland  was  not  immune.  A  short  inter-cantonal  war  resulted  in  the  introduc- 
tion of  a  new,  liberal  constitution  in  1848. 
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here.  In  other  towns  not  far  away  it  wrought  terrible  destruction, 
and  many,  one  is  told,  had  to  lie  suffering  without  attention.  .  .  . 

My  address  is  Via  Havre  de  Grace  and  New  York,  Reverend 
John  Henry  Ragaz,  East  Germantown,  Wayne  County,  Indiana, 
North  America. 

Your  loving  [nephew], 

JOHAN  HEINRICH  RaGAZ 

Chicago,  February  20,  1857. 
My  very  dear  Uncle,  as  well  as  your  whole  Family: 

May  the  blessing  and  peace  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  be  with 
you  all.  At  such  a  great  distance  from  you,  my  dear  ones,  I 
again  take  up  my  pen  to  converse  with  you  through  the  medium  of 
the  written  word.  .  .  . 

As  I  haven't  written  to  you  for  seven  years,  I  will  give  you  a 
rather  full  account  of  how  things  have  been  going.  In  the  spring 
of  1850, 1  was  sent  from  East  Germantown — the  town  from  where 
I  wrote  to  you — to  Mount  Carmel  in  the  state  of  Illinois,  to  minis- 
ter to  a  town  congregation  in  that  place.  There  I  made  the  ac- 
quaintance of  my  late  wife,  and  on  the  8th  of  April,  1851,  we  were 
married  and  soon  after  traveled  to  Dubuque  and  to  Wisconsin 
in  order  to  visit  our  dear  ones  there.  After  that,  we  went  to  the 
northern  part  of  the  state  of  Indiana  and  spent  a  pleasant  year 
there,  while  I  worked  with  good  results  in  the  building  up  of 
several  congregations  in  that  region.  A  year  later  I  was  sent  to 
the  Madison  district,  only  thirty  miles  from  father,  so  it  was 
granted  us  to  have  our  home  near  his  for  a  whole  year,  which 
pleased  my  wife  greatly,  for  she  liked  my  family  very  much.  A 
year  later  we  were  sent  to  Milwaukee,  a  large  lake  port,  and  a 
year  later  to  Chicago,  seventy  miles  south  of  Milwaukee,  where  I 
now  am.  This  city  has  about  100,000  inhabitants,  20,000  [of 
whom]  are  German;  only  a  few  are  Swiss. 

My  wife  was  an  American,  born  in  Richland  County,  Ohio, 
but  she  was  of  German  descent  and  spoke  both  German  and 
English.  She  was  a  faithful,  loving  wife,  and  willingly  practiced 
self-abnegation  in  order  that  she  might  be  helpful  to  me  in  my 
missionary  work.  Our  married  life  was,  in  truth,  a  happy  one, 
for  which  we  often  thanked  God.  .  .  .    We  had  no  children  of 
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our  own,  but  when  brother  Jakob  and  his  wife  died,9  we  adopted 
their  youngest  child,  a  girl  named  Margaret,  seven  months  old. 
She  is  now  four  years  and  nine  months  old,  a  very  lovable  child, 
who  gives  me  much  pleasure.  My  wife  died  in  her  twenty-ninth 
year.  Her  death  was  a  peaceful  passing  away  in  the  Master, 
whom  she  loved  dearly.  "Christ  was  thus  her  life,  and  death  her 
victory."  However,  I  trust  that  our  Heavenly  Father  will 
continue  to  care  for  us,  until  we,  too,  pass  on  to  eternal  rest.10 

I  intend  to  pass  much  of  my  time  [in  the  future]  in  mission 
work.  For  three  years  I  have  hardly  been  out  of  the  city,  but  I 
think  that  my  time  was  well  spent,  for  in  addition  to  my  preach- 
ing, I  found  time  during  the  week  to  attend  a  high  school,  which 
was  very  beneficial  to  me.  I  have  also  had  more  of  an  opportunity 
than  formerly  to  improve  my  English. 

I  am  sending  you  herewith  a  little  tract  which  I  translated 
from  the  English.  This  contains  the  chief  teachings  of  the  New 
Church11  in  brief  form.  The  theologians  of  the  old  church  in  its 
several  branches,  through  a  failure  to  understand  the  nature  of 
the  Holy  Spirit,  have  interpreted  the  Word  of  God  too  literally, 
and  have  thus  brought  a  great  number  of  errors  into  the  church,  as 
a  result  of  which  not  only  were  many  sects  organized,  but  the 
true  church  of  Christ  was  itself  placed  in  danger  of  being  de- 
stroyed. So  it  has  pleased  God  for  the  salvation  of  mankind  to 
set  forth  the  pure  teaching  again,  and  thus  save  His  church  from 
destruction. 

But  there  are  many  among  the  religiously  minded  who  refuse 
this  pure  teaching  from  the  Word  of  God,  and  prefer  to  hold 
firmly  to  their  dogmas  (according  to  old  habit)  as  did  the  Jews 
when  Christ  came  into  the  world  to  found  a  new  church.  And 
hence  arises  the  New  Church.  No  matter  how  numerous  the 
sects  may  now  be,  the  time  is  nevertheless  not  far  off  when  all 
pious  souls  will  place  themselves  on  the  side  of  the  New  Church, 
and  a  blessed  period  of  the  Kingdom  of  God  on  earth  will  com- 

*  Jakob,  one  of  the  eight  sons  of  Bartholomew  Ragatz,  and  his  wife,  Margaret  Buehler 
Ragatz,  died  eleven  days  apart  of  the  cholera,  which  in  1853  was  still  continuing  its 
ravages.  They  left  three  children— Bartholomew,  Henry,  and  the  Margaret  here  referred 
to.  Of  these  the  first  is  still  living.  His  home  is  in  Oshkosh. 

10  Reverend  Ragatz  was  married  about  1858  to  Johanna  Haerle  (now  spelled  Hurley). 
Three  children  of  this  marriage  survive.  See  introductory  notes. 

n  See  note  4  ante. 
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mence.  Especially  are  there  good  signs  of  a  better  time  to  come 
already  close  at  hand,  in  this  blessed  land  of  freedom.  .  .  . 

I  went  through  struggles  in  connection  with  my  ecclesiastical 
duties,  because  even  those  who  call  themselves  brothers  rose 
against  me;  but  God  helped  me  through  all  of  it,  so  that  I  can 
still  stand  before  him  joyfully.  But  since  some  of  my  opponents 
were  in  the  same  conference  body  (or  synod)  with  me,  and  since 
I  have  no  taste  for  strife,  I  withdrew  from  that  group,  and  joined 
the  synod  of  the  New  Church.  .  .  . 

In  order  to  give  you  a  better  idea  of  my  point  of  view,  I  will 
send  you  still  another  little  work,  which  I  published  in  my  de- 
fense [explaining  why  I  withdrew  from  the  Association].12 

Dear  uncle,  this  will  doubtless  all  seem  rather  strange  to  you 
since  the  religious  conditions  in  this  country  are  so  different  from 
what  they  are  with  you.  Here  there  are  no  laws  through  which 
religion  is  bound.  Here  all  sects  are  able  to  set  forth  their  teach- 
ings openly,  in  full  freedom,  without  anyone  being  able  to  hinder 
them.  So  you  can  easily  see  that  different  relations  enter  in  than 
is  the  case  with  you,  where  everything  is  carried  on  under  old 
forms  in  accordance  with  law  and  traditional,  unchanging  usage. 

I  won't  pass  judgment  here  on  which  of  the  two  ways  is  the 
better  in  which  to  build  the  church  of  the  Lord.  He  knows  best 
how  the  different  peoples  are  constituted  and  which  means  are 
the  most  suitable  for  building  His  church  and  founding  it  on  a 
rock  so  that  the  hordes  of  hell  cannot  overwhelm  it.  .  .  . 

John  Heinrich  Ragatz 

12  These  could  not  be  found. 


EDITORIAL  COMMENT 

THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  WAR  HISTORY 

The  State  Legislature  at  its  recent  session  passed,  and 
Governor  Blaine  signed,  the  following  bill  under  the  title: 
"An  act  to  repeal  chapter  648,  laws  of  1919,  and  chapter  284, 
laws  of  1921,  and  to  revert  the  balance  in  any  appropriations 
made  by  said  chapters  to  the  general  fund;  to  create  a  new 
paragraph  (e)  to  subsection  (1)  of  section  20.16  of  the 
statutes,  providing  for  the  collection,  classification,  cataloging 
and  editing  of  the  historical  material  relating  to  the  activities 
of  the  Wisconsin  soldiers,  sailors,  marines  and  nurses  and  its 
citizens  in  the  war  between  the  United  States,  Germany  and 
Austria,  by  the  State  Historical  Society,  and  making  an 
appropriation." 

Section  1.  Chapter  648,  laws  of  1919,  and  chapter  284,  laws  of 
1921  are  repealed. 

Any  balance  remaining  in  the  appropriations  made  by  said  chapters 
at  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  June  30,  1923,  shall  revert  to  the  general 
fund. 

Section  2.  There  is  added  a  new  paragraph  to  subsection  (1)  of 
section  20.16  of  the  statutes  [State  Historical  Society — Appropriation 
for]  to  read:  (20.16)  (1)  (e)  On  July  1,  1923,  five  thousand  dollars, 
and  on  July  1,  1924,  five  thousand  dollars,  to  be  used  exclusively  for 
collecting,  classifying,  cataloging  and  editing  historical  material  relating 
to  the  activities  and  services  of  Wisconsin  soldiers,  sailors,  marines  and 
nurses  and  Wisconsin  citizens  in  the  war  between  the  United  States  and 
Germany  and  Austria.  All  historical  materials,  manuscripts,  files,  and 
other  property  belonging  to  the  War  History  Commission  shall  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  State  Historical  Society,  for  use,  safekeeping,  and  preser- 
vation. 

Section  3.  This  act  shall  take  effect  July  1,  1923. 

This  law  differs  from  the  act  under  which  the  War 
History  Commission  was  created,  in  that  the  emphasis  is  no 
longer  on  the  publication  of  books  relating  to  the  war,  but  it 
is  placed  very  definitely  on  "collecting,  classifying,  cataloging 
and  editing"  documents  relating  to  the  war — work  which  is 
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similar  in  every  respect  to  that  which  the  Society  has  always 
performed  for  the  state. 

The  War  History  Commission,  under  the  chairmanship  of 
General  Charles  King  and  with  John  G.  Gregory  as  secre- 
tary, has  accomplished  much  that  will  be  of  permanent  value 
in  relation  to  the  history  of  Wisconsin's  participation  in  the 
World  War.  Its  outstanding  publication  is  The  Thirty- 
second  Division  in  the  World  War,  1917-1919,  prepared  by 
the  Thirty-second  Division  Historical  Detail — of  which 
Colonel  Paul  B.  Clemens  was  executive  officer —  and  edited 
by  the  commission.  Mr.  Gregory  has  assembled  and  or- 
ganized much  material  bearing  on  the  mobilization  of  all  the 
energies  of  the  state  for  war  purposes,  which  material  is  thus 
made  available  for  the  future  historian,  and  he  has  prepared 
an  attractive,  interesting  manuscript  volume  describing  the 
Russian  campaign  of  1918-19,  in  which  a  number  of  Wiscon- 
sin units  participated.  He  has  also  begun  to  make  collections 
of  newspapers,  letters,  diaries,  account  books,  and  other  data. 

It  is  the  purpose  to  extend  and  expand  these  collections 
as  rapidly  as  possible.  Fortunately  Mr.  Gregory,  who,  by 
reason  of  his  secretaryship  of  the  War  History  Commission 
since  its  creation,  is  more  familiar  with  the  field  than  any  one 
else,  has  consented  to  continue  in  charge  of  the  work  under 
the  Society's  direction,  and  the  Board  of  Curators  has  made 
him  chief  of  the  War  History  Department,  with  office  in 
the  library. 

Mr.  Gregory  will  devote  much  time  during  the  fall  and 
winter  to  a  survey  of  the  state  for  the  purpose  of  locating 
documents,  and  in  that  quest  will  appreciate  the  cooperation 
of  members  of  the  Society. 
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THE  SONS  OF  THE  AMERICAN  REVOLUTION  AND 
SCHOOL  HISTORIES 

Our  last  number  contained  an  editorial  notice,  with  some 
discussion,  of  the  law  passed  by  the  jWisconsin  legislature  on 
the  subject  of  history  texts.  Since  writing  that  article  I 
find  that  one  other  legislature,  that  of  the  state  of  Oregon, 
passed  a  law  on  the  same  general  subject. 

The  special  interest  attaching  to  the  Oregon  law  lies  in 
its  origin,  for  it  was  suggested  by  the  Committee  on  Patriotic 
Education  of  the  Sons  of  the  American  Revolution,  and  was 
passed  in  the  form  suggested  by  that  organization.  The  law 
reads : 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  all  officers,  boards  and  public  bodies  charged 
with  the  duty  of  selecting  textbooks  for  use  in  the  public  schools  to  select 
books  which  shall  adequately  stress  the  services  rendered  and  the  sacri- 
fices made  by  the  founders  of  the  republic,  which  shall  inculcate  love  for 
and  loyalty  to  our  country.  No  textbook  shall  be  used  in  the  schools  of 
this  state  which  teaches  un-American  principles,  or  which  speaks 
slightingly  or  contemptuously  of  the  men  who  founded  the  republic,  or 
who  preserved  our  federal  union. 

The  law  provides  no  machinery  for  its  own  enforcement, 
does  not  contemplate  trials  of  textbooks  now  in  use  with  a 
view  to  their  expulsion  from  the  schools,  and  is  intended 
merely  to  give  notice  to  textbook  publishers  and  authors  that 
the  people  of  Oregon  are  aware  of  certain  blemishes  in  exist- 
ing texts,  and  desire  their  correction.  Since  in  Oregon  books 
are  selected  for  the  schools  of  the  entire  state — save  districts 
of  the  first  class — by  a  state  textbook  commission,  this  law 
will  be  a  warning  to  the  commission  to  be  on  its  guard  when 
history  texts  are  under  consideration.  No  doubt  a  book  now 
in  use  could  be  eliminated  by  a  process  of  injunction  should 
any  citizen  or  any  organization  bring  suit,  but  I  cannot  leam 
that  the  S.  A.  R.  contemplate  such  proceedings  and  it  is 
improbable  that  any  one  else  will  do  so.  Thus  the  law  becomes 
in  effect  a  formal  expression  of  public  opinion,  and  nothing 
more. 
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THE  WHITMAN  LEGEND  AGAIN 

Our  readers  may  have  observed,  in  the  newspaper  accounts 
of  President  Harding's  western  journey  in  July,  that  at 
Meacham,  a  railway  station  in  the  Blue  Mountains  in  eastern 
Oregon,  where  a  stop  was  made,  the  President  took  for  the 
subject  of  a  short  address  the  story  of  how  Dr.  Marcus  Whit- 
man "saved  Oregon"  to  the  United  States.  Having  been  a 
participant  in  the  discussion  which,  some  twenty  years  ago, 
culminated  in  exploding  that  legend,  I  naturally  regretted 
the  prospect  of  its  revival  through  the  fact  that  the  President, 
of  course  in  complete  innocence  of  the  facts,  had  accepted  the 
story  as  prepared  for  him  by  some  one  else  and  had  given  it 
world-wide  publicity. 

It  appeared  probable  that  the  speech  had  been  written  for 
him  by  some  person  who  was  interested  in  circulating  the 
story  as  history.  However,  the  probability  now  seems  to  be 
that  one  of  the  President's  secretaries,  in  casting  about  for  a 
theme  which  might  suit  the  Meacham  occasion,  read  the 
Whitman  story  in  some  old  book  relating  to  Oregon,  and  him- 
self innocently  accepted  it  as  true. 

Many  years  ago  one  of  the  leading  publishing  houses  of 
the  East  brought  out  a  so-called  History  of  Oregon,  which 
contained  the  Whitman  story  and  little  else.  That  book,  by 
reason  of  its  title,  its  imprint,  and  the  series  of  which  it  is  a 
member,  has  deceived  the  American  public  about  long  enough. 
It  may  have  been  that  book  which  deceived  the  President's 
literary  assistant.  If  so,  it  is  now  responsible  for  giving 
currency  once  more  to  that  highly  embellished  story  which 
falsifies  the  history  of  the  American  acquisition  of  Oregon 
Territory,  asperses  the  intelligence  or  the  patriotism  of  Daniel 
Webster,  secretary  of  state  in  18-13,  and  befogs  the  true  fame 
of  Dr.  Whitman,  who  on  historical  grounds  is  deserving  of 
the  respect  and  veneration  of  all  Americans,  particularly 
all  who  love  the  West. 
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The  incident  illustrates  how  hard  it  is  to  purge  historical 
episodes  of  the  accretions  which  gather  about  them  as  a  result 
of  the  myth-making  tendency  of  the  human  mind. 

Joseph  Schafer 
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A  WISCONSIN  EDUCATOR 

I  wonder  if  you  have  seen  Dr.  David  Starr  Jordan's  autobiography, 
The  Days  of  a  Man.  In  the  first  volume  (pages  120  to  124)  there  is  an 
interesting  account  of  Dr.  Jordan's  brief  service  as  head  of  the  Appleton 
Collegiate  Institute  in  the  early  seventies.  Dr.  Jordan,  then,  of  course,  a 
young  man,  was  recommended  for  the  position  by  no  less  a  personage 
than  Louis  Agassiz  at  Cambridge.  I  suggest  that  you  turn  the  matter 
over  to  some  member  of  your  staff  who  could  make  a  very  interesting 
brief  paragraph  for  the  next  number  of  the  Wisconsin  Magaz'ne  of 
History.  The  Collegiate  Institute  was  a  short-lived  school,  founded  on 
approved  educational  theories.  Probably  few  persons  are  aware  that 
Dr.  Jordan  ever  passed  any  part  of  his  life  in  Wisconsin. 

William  B.  Shaw,  New  York  City 

We  are  glad  to  have  had  our  attention  called  to  this  interest- 
ing episode  in  Wisconsin's  educational  history.  The  Appleton 
Collegiate  Institute  was  begun  to  develop  the  new  ideas  in  educa- 
tion then  being  fostered  by  Horace  Mann  and  other  admirers  of 
the  German  system  including  the  kindergarten.  The  school  was 
in  no  wise  a  rival  to  Lawrence  College,  but  was  intended  in  the 
main  for  more  youthful  pupils,  and  was  especially  designed  to 
foster  nature  study  under  scientific  auspices.  It  was  opened  in 
September,  1871,  under  the  care  of  a  board  of  trustees,  among 
whom  was  Anson  Ballard,  who  had  conceived  an  enthusiastic 
interest  in  what  was  then  called  the  "new  education."  In  July, 
1873,  a  committee  was  appointed  to  secure  a  new  principal  for 
the  Institute.  A  prominent  member  of  this  committee  was 
Professor  Russell  Z.  Mason,  formerly  president  and  also  professor 
of  natural  science  in  Lawrence  College.  Professor  Mason  wrote 
to  Louis  Agassiz  to  recommend  one  of  his  students;  Agassiz's 
choice  fell  upon  young  Jordan,  who  was  then  a  member  of  his 
Summer  School  of  Science  on  the  island  of  Penikese,  off  the  coast 
of  Cape  Cod.  Jordan  was  then  but  twenty-two  years  old,  had 
been  graduated  at  Cornell  the  previous  year,  and  had  been  pro- 
fessor for  one  year  at  Lombard  College  in  Galesburg,  Illinois. 
During  his  first  year  in  the  West  young  Jordan  had  visited  the 
Copeland  family  at  Monroe,  Wisconsin,  and  had^made  some 
acquaintance  with  the  flora  and  fauna  of  our  state. 
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Agassiz  gave  his  pupil  a  high  recommendation,  and  Professor 
Mason  congratulated  the  Institute  on  securing  the  services  of  so 
well  qualified  a  principal.  The  Appleton  Crescent  for  August  30, 
1873,  says: 

The  fall  term  of  the  Institute  will  be  opened  on  Wednesday  next, 
with  a  full  corps  of  professors  and  instructors.  It  gives  us  pleasure  to 
state  that  Mr.  J.  W.  Hutchinson  has  just  received  a  telegram  from 
Professor  Mason,  announcing  his  having  closed  arrangements  with 
Prof.  D.  S.  Jordan,  a  graduate  of  Cornell  College,  which  is  conducted 
upon  the  same  principle  as  our  Institute,  to  become  its  Principal.  We 
bespeak  for  him  a  hearty  welcome  to  our  city  and  its  promising  In- 
stitute. .  .  . 

The  young  principal  immediately  set  himself  to  work  to  build 
up  a  scientific  collection  for  his  new  school.  Less  than  a  month 
after  his  arrival  he  penned  the  following  letter,  found  among  the 
Lapham  papers  in  our  collection : 

Appleton  Collegiate  Inst.,  Appleton,  Wis. 

Oct.  4th  1873 

Dr.  I.  A.  Lapham 
My  Dear  Sir, — 

Is  it  too  late  to  make  application  in  behalf  of  the  Collegiate  Institute 
for  a  set  of  the  fossils  etc.  of  this  State?  If  not,  I  should  like  to  do  so 
and  I  assure  you  we  could  make  good  use  of  them  as  the  teaching  of  the 
Natural  Sciences  has  now  become  one  of  the  main  purposes  of  this 
School. 

Possibly  you  may  remember  me  at  Dubuque  last  year  [at  the  meet- 
ing of  the  American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science], 
and  later  as  having  written  to  you  with  reference  to  the  State  Survey. 

I  have  been  with  Agassiz  the  past  summer  until  about  a  month 
ago  when  I  was  elected  Principal  of  the  Institute. 

Since  I  came  here  I  have  commenced  a  list  of  the  animals  and  plants 
of  the  region,  in  company  with  Mr.  B.  H.  Van  Vleck,  a  young  naturalist 
of  this  place.  I  have  been  giving  especial  attention  to  the  fishes  and  if 
any  of  my  conclusions  or  discoveries  would  be  of  interest  to  you,  I  should 
be  happy  to  communicate. 

I  have  also  a  collection  made  several  years  ago,  of  Insects — chiefly 
Coleoptera  &  numbering  several  thousand.  They  were  collected  by  a 
late  Professor  in  Lawrence  Univ  &  have  fallen  into  my  hands.  It  was 
nearly  or  entirely  made  in  Wisconsin. 

Yours  very  truly, 

David  S.  Jordan. 

In  his  autobiography  he  adverts  principally  to  his  pupil 
Charles  Leslie  McKay,  later  of  the  Smithsonian  Institute,  who 
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lost  his  life  on  an  expedition  to  Alaska;  and  to  Mary  F.  Mac- 
Donald,  a  Scotch  kindergartner  on  his  staff,  who  afterwards 
removed  to  California  and  was  instrumental  as  Mrs.  David  Mc- 
Roberts  in  interesting  Leland  Stanford,  Jr.,  in  natural  history — 
this  through  the  medium  of  one  of  Jordan's  scientific  articles  for 
youth  published  in  the  St.  Nicholas.  Although  this  incident  had 
apparently  no  influence  on  Jordan's  call  to  head  the  Leland  Stan- 
ford Junior  University,  none  the  less  it  did  connect  Appleton  with 
his  later  distinguished  career. 

One  of  Jordan's  interests  while  in  Wisconsin  was  the  promo- 
tion of  an  act  protecting  the  game  birds  of  the  state;  this  law, 
signed  in  March,  1874,  was  the  first  general  state  law  for  such 
protection,  although  laws  of  local  application  had  been  secured 
before  this  time. 

But  the  Collegiate  Institute  was  nearing  its  close.  In  June, 
1874,  it  graduated  its  last  class  of  six  students.  Dr.  Jordan  him- 
self thus  describes  its  demise: 

With  the  end  of  my  one  year  at  Appleton  the  Collegiate  Institute 
ceased  to  exist,  although  founded  but  three  years  before  by  Mr.  Anson 
Ballard,  an  enthusiast  in  education,  who  at  his  death  endowed  it  with 
considerable  real  estate.  The  financial  panic  of  that  period,  however, 
punctured  land  booms,  and  the  property  proved  quite  unsalable.  In  J une, 
1874,  therefore,  the  trustees  perforce  (though  reluctantly)  closed  the 
school,  paid  off  all  the  teachers,  and  turned  the  building  over  to  the 
neighboring  Lawrence  University. 
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During  the  three  months'  period  ending  July  10,  1923,  there  were 
ten  additions  to  the  membership  roll  of  the  State  Historical  Society. 
Two  of  these  enrolled  as  life  members:  Mrs.  Mary  L.  Monteith,  Madi- 
son; William  L.  Smith,  Neillsville. 

Eight  persons  became  annual  members,  as  follows:  Mark  E.  Bruce, 
Stevens  Point;  Edward  J.  Dempsey,  Oshkosh;  Paul  A.  Eke,  Bruce; 
Bertha  R.  Frautschi,  Madison;  Ernest  Hilborn,  Valley  City,  N.  D.; 
Lewis  R.  Jones,  Madison;  Henry  H.  Markham,  Pasadena,  Cal.;  Orin  L. 
Stinson,  Oshkosh. 

William  Freehoff ,  Waukesha,  changed  from  annual  to  life  member- 
ship. 

On  May  28  last,  at  the  close  of  an  address  before  the  Rotary  Club 
at  New  London,  John  Strange,  former  lieutenant  governor,  suddenly 
died.  A  native  of  Fond  du  Lac  County,  Strange  while  still  a  young 
boy  removed  with  his  parents  to  Menasha.  At  this  place  he  grew  up, 
and  with  its  interests  was  identified  all  his  life.  He  attended  Beloit 
College  for  a  time,  then  taught  school;  finally,  at  the  age  of  twenty,  he 
began  as  a  lumberman.  Among  his  earlier  ventures  was  a  sawmill  at 
Menasha;  in  later  life  he  was  president  of  the  Strange  Paper  Company, 
with  mills  at  both  Menasha  and  Stevens  Point.  Mr.  Strange  was  elected 
curator  of  this  Society  in  1918,  and  served  until  his  death.  He  was  a 
public  servant  of  much  ability  and  honor. 

Minnesota's  late  senator,  Knute  Nelson,  was  a  Wisconsin-bred 
boy,  obtaining  his  education  at  Albion  Academy  in  southeastern  Dane 
County.  The  son  of  a  widow,  young  Nelson  worked  his  way  while  at 
the  academy,  encouraged  thereto  by  the  interest  of  Dr.  Charles  R. 
Head,  president  of  its  board  of  trustees  Noting  the  ability  of  the  boy 
and  his  taste  for  reading,  Dr.  Head  offered  him  the  freedom  of  his  li- 
brary, a  benefit  which  was  never  forgotten  by  Senator  Nelson.  He  also 
served  in  a  Wisconsin  regiment  during  the  Civil  War,  removing  soon 
thereafter  to  Minnesota,  where  his  distinguished  career  began. 

ACQUISITIONS 

The  papers  from  the  Vilas  homestead,  consisting  of  a  large  amount 
of  the  correspondence  of  the  late  Wi  liam  F.  Vilas,  have  been  presented 
to  the  Society  by  his  daughter,  Mrs.  Louis  M.  Hanks.  As  Colonel  Vilas 
was  so  important  a  personage  both  in  Wisconsin  and  at  Washington, 
having  been  senator  from  1891  to  1897,  postmaster  general  and  secretary 
of  the  interior  in  Cleveland's  cabinet,  his  papers  will  prove  a  valuable 
acquisition  for  our  manuscript  collection.  A  more  detailed  description 
will  appear  in  a  later  issue  of  this  magazine. 

The  Society  has  received  from  the  Minnesota  Historical  Society  a 
transcript  of  the  diary  for  1856  of  the  Reverend  James  Peet,  pioneer 
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home  missionary  of  the  Methodist  hurch  at  St.  Paul  and  Superior.  In 
February,  1856,  with  the  thermometer  ranging  from  twenty-nve  to 
thirty-eight  degrees  below  zero,  this  devoted  soldier  of  the  cross,  accom- 
panied by  his  wife,  removed  from  St.  Paul  to  Superior  camping  out  en 
route.  His  descriptions  of  conditions  in  Superior,  Duluth  and  at  La 
Pointe,  where  in  the  summer  of  1856  he  organized  a  Methodist  class  of 
six  members,  are  full  of  interest  for  the  beginnings  of  settlement  in 
northern  Wisconsin. 

visitors 

Joseph  Hergesheimer,  the  distinguished  Philadelphia  author,  spent 
the  first  three  weeks  of  June  in  Madison,  devoting  his  t^ me  to  research 
in  connection  with  the  western  movement,  m  our  Society  s  library. 
Mr  Hergesheimer  utilized  the  Draper  manuscripts,  the  bchroeder 
collection  of  Mormon  material,  and  many  of  the  Society  s  rare  books  of 
early  western  travel.  He  expressed  himself  as  being  surprised  and 
delighted  at  the  richness  of  our  material  for  the  conquest  of  the  conti- 
nent, accomplished  in  the  nineteenth  century  by  the  American  people. 

Alice  Katharine  Fallows,  daughter  of  the  late  Bishop  Samuel  Fallows, 
who  is  engaged  on  a  biography  of  her  father,  visited  the  Society  recently 
to  consult  the  Fallows  papers,  which  are  now  being  classified  and 
arranged. 

ANNIVERSARIES 

Celebrations  of  the  seventy-fifth  birthday  of  the  state  are  occurring 
at  many  points  and  under  a  great  variety  of  circumstances  At  Madison 
the  Woman's  Club,  aided  by  the  officials  of  our  Society,  held  a  pioneer 
reunion  May  29,  the  date  of  the  signing  of  the  state  s  admission  by 
President  Polk.  Reminiscences  were  given  by  several  old  settlers, 
historic  tableaux  were  presented,  and  songs  of  our  ancestors  were  sung. 
Dr  Schafer  gave  a  succinct  account  of  the  state  s  progress  during  three- 
quarters  of  a  century;  the  exercises  closed  with  an  address  by  Miss 
Kellogg  on  Jolliet's  discovery  of  the  Mississippi. 

In  commemoration  of  the  state's  birthday  anniversary,  Mary  S. 
Foster  of  the  library  staff  prepared  from  among  the  library  s  treas- 
ures an  exhibit  of  remarkable  manuscripts  and  rare  books  and  pamphlets. 
The  exhibit  is  in  two  parts— the  first  relating  to  the  United  States 
constitution,  the  second  to  Wisconsin.  For  the  former  we  show  a  fac- 
simile of  the  first  draft  of  the  constitution  as  prepared  and  amended  by 
interlineations  and  changes;  a  copy  of  the  first  printed  edition  ol  the 
constitution,  issued  in  September,  1787  (these  are  now  excessively  rare, 
and  much  in  demand  among  collectors);  and  a  complete  set  oi  the 
autographs  of  the  signers  of  the  constitution,  accompanied  by  their 
portraits.  For  early  Wisconsin  are  shown  its  first  printed  book— a  scien- 
tific monograph  on  shells,  issued  by  I.  A.  Lapham;  the  first  printed  novel; 
two  early  dramas  based  on  Wisconsin  history;  a  copy  of  the  first  news- 
paper—the Wisconsin  Intelligencer,  issued  at  Green  Bay  m  183 6\  a 
census  list  of  1840;  with  many  other  rare  and  significant  documents  and 
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imprints  of  our  earliest  days.  All  who  have  the  opportunity  should  ex- 
amine this  unusual  exhibition. 

The  discovery  of  the  Mississippi  was  celebrated  with  much  eclat 
on  the  anniversary  dates  June  16  and  17  at  Prairie  du  Chien.  The  fol- 
lowing account  of  this  event  was  contributed  by  the  Reverend  A.  H. 
Rohde,  president  of  Campion  College,  who  was  himself  largely  respon- 
sible for  the  great  success  of  the  undertaking : 

There  is  not  a  little  reason  for  satisfaction  in  reviewing  the  enthu- 
siasm with  which  the  celebration  of  the  two  hundred  and  fiftieth  anni- 
versary of  the  discovery  of  the  Mississippi,  last  June,  was  taken  m  hand 
and  carried  through.  As  of  right,  the  festivities  were  held  at  Prairie 
du  Chien,  just  above  the  mouth  of  the  Wisconsin  River,  since  this  was 
the  scene  of  the  discovery.  The  program  occupied  part  of  Saturday  the 
sixteenth,  and  all  of  the  following  day.  The  city  of  Prairie  du  Chien 
was  the  official  sponsor  of  the  occasion,  and  Prairie  du  Chien  men  and 
women  devoted  themselves  to  the  fullest  extent  in  making  it  a  success. 
There  was  also  unstinted  cooperation  from  many  quarters,  furnishing 
happiest  evidence  that  the  interest  in  the  historic  commemoration  was 
both  widespead  and  glowing. 

After  the  due  pomp  and  circumstance  of  a  street  parade,  baturday 
noon,  the  throng  assembled  at  Campion  Field  for  the  opening  address 
by  the  Honorable  David  S.  Rose,  former  mayor  of  Milwaukee  Campion 
College  is  within  open  view  of  the  bluffs  marking  the  union  of  the  rivers; 
it  was  thus  natural  that  Mr.  Rose  should  have  developed  his  theme  m 
close  relation  to  so  suggestive  a  circumstance.  A  ball  game  between  the 
Dubuque  White  Sox  and  the  Lancaster  Braves  followed  the  address; 
and  the  evening  had  its  band  concert,  as  did  the  following  one. 

On  Sunday  morning  a  solemn  high  mass  was  celebrated,  with  the 
Reverend  A.  H.  Rohde  as  celebrant,  at  a  field  altar  erected  in  Iront  ot 
Marquette  Hall,  Campion  College;  followed  by  a  sermon  by  the  Rever- 
end A.  J.  Tallmadge,  S.  J.,  of  Milwaukee.  J     .  Ci  M  , 

The  afternoon  program  took  place  on  the  grounds  ot  bt.  Mary  s 
College— a  beautiful  location  and  the  best  adapted  for  the  multitude 
(newspapers  reported  from  eight  to  twelve  thousand)  who  came  to 
hear  and  to  see.  The  chairman  first  read  a  letter  from  President  Harding 
expressing  intimate  personal  interest  in  the  historic  significance  ot  the 
day,  and  briefer  letters  of  regret  from  the  governors  of  Illinois  and 
Minnesota,  on  their  inability  to  attend.  The  State  H  storical  Society 
was  then  represented  by  Judge  Franz  Eschweiler,  of  the  supreme  court, 
who  read  an  address  of  much  dignity.  The  Reverend  Albert  C.  *ox, 
S.  J.,  president  of  Marquette  University,  in  thoroughly  stirring  periods, 
developed  living  proof  from  the  very  occasion  m  hand  that  the  American 
spirit  is  not  a  materialistic  spirit.  Senator  Horchem  of  Iowa,  represent- 
ing Governor  Kendall,  added  tribute  to  the  co-discoverers  fame  by  set- 
ting forth  the  natural  resources  of  the  country  they  opened  to  white 
immigration.  The  final  address  was  that  of  Governor  Blame  who  made 
immediate  contact  with  the  interest  of  the  throng  on  four  sides  ot  him, 
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and  throughout  a  sustained  discourse,  historical  and  interpretative, 
kept  his  audience  intent. 

The  pageant  of  the  Father  of  Waters,  which  followed  the  speeches, 
deserves  a  story  of  its  own.  Some  six  hundred  people  participated  in  the 
episodes,  historic  and  allegorical.  Costuming,  singing,  and  dancing,  in 
the  midst  of  a  lovely  natural  setting,  were  factors  of  a  graceful  delight 
that  left  happy  record  in  the  memory.  The  writer  and  director  of  the 
pageant,  Cora  Frances  Desmond,  of  La  Crosse,  is  entitled  to  all  possible 
credit  for  her  talent  and  for  her  intrepid  zeal;  and  a  special  portion  of 
the  praise  due  the  performers  belongs  to  those  who  accompanied  her  from 
La  Crosse. 

The  last  event  of  the  celebration  had  its  own  value — the  unveiling 
of  a  granite  memorial  of  the  discovery,  on  the  heights  of  the  Nelson 
Dewey  State  Park  immediately  overlooking  the  mouth  of  the  Wiscon- 
sin. Several  addresses  by  members  of  the  executive  committee  accom- 
panied this  ceremony,  which  took  place  about  seven  o'clock  Sunday 
evening — close  to  the  very  hour,  it  is  said,  of  the  explorers'  arrival. 
The  newly  erected  slab  bears  witness  to  all  comers  of  the  notableness  of 
the  scene  before  them:  "At  the  foot  of  this  eminence,"  runs  the  inscrip- 
tion, "Jacques  Marquette  and  Louis  Joliet  entered  the  Mississippi 
River,  June  17,  1673";  and  in  smaller  characters,  "Erected  by  the 
Knights  of  Columbus,  June  17,  1923." 

THE  FIELD  ASSEMBLY 

About  one  hundred  delegates  were  present  at  the  field  assembly 
of  county  historical  and  archeological  societies  held  at  Oshkosh  June  8 
and  9,  on  invitation  of  the  Winnebago  County  Society.  Brown,  Manito- 
woc, Ripon,  Rock,  Waukesha,  and  Winnebago  societies  were  repre- 
sented, as  well  as  the  Old  Settlers'  Club  of  Stevens  Point.  The  Wiscon- 
sin Archeological  Society  sent  its  secretary,  Charles  E.  Brown,  who 
presided  at  the  useful  round-table  discussion  on  Saturday  morning. 

The  first  a'ternoon  pilgrimage  was  made  to  Neenah  and  Menasha, 
conducted  by  President  O.  L.  Stinson  and  Dr.  Orrin  Thompson  of 
Neenah.  The  old  government  buildings  of  the  Menominee  Indian 
farm,  the  Doty  log  house,  and  the  effigy  mounds  and  village  sites  were 
visited.  In  the  evening,  at  Charles  Nevitt's  summer  home  on  Indian 
Point,  Lake  Winnebago,  a  number  of  brief  speeches  were  made  by 
M.  E.  Bruce  of  Stevens  Point,  J.  H.  A.  Lacher  of  Waukesha,  George  R. 
Fox  of  Three  Oaks,  Michigan,  the  Reverend  F.  S.  Dayton,  New  London, 
and  Mrs.  Merton  Smith  of  Beloit. 

Saturday  morning,  at  the  Municipal  Club  House,  the  business 
session  of  the  meeting  occurred.  Discussion  concerned  the  organiza- 
tion of  a  permanent  union;  it  was  determined,  however,  to  accept  the 
present  relation  to  the  State  Historical  Society  as  the  bond  of  union, 
arrangement  being  made,  however,  for  a  yearly  field  meeting.  The  1924 
meeting  is  to  be  held  at  Stevens  Point;  Baraboo  also  sent  a  pressing 
invitation.  The  assembly  concluded  with  an  afternoon  tour,  first  to  the 
historic  Sawyer  mansion,  now  a  gift  to  the  city  and  soon  to  house  the 
new  municipal  museum  of  art  and  history;  thence  to  the  Butte  des 
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Morts  fur  trade  post  site,  where  the  Grignons  and  Porliers  traded  over  a 
century  ago.  George  Overton  interested  the  assembly  in  its  history 
and  in  the  collection  he  has  made  in  that  vicinity.  The  grave  of  Augustin 
Grignon  was  likewise  pointed  out.  The  numerous  mounds,  garden  beds, 
and  shell  heaps  were  also  inspected.  All  agreed  that  the  field  assembly 
was  both  interesting  and  inspirational,  that  the  Winnebago  County 
Society  had  been  most  happy  in  its  arrangements  for  such  an  assembly, 
and  that  the  spontaneous  movement  for  a  yearly  meeting  of  state  and 
local  antiquarians  promises  to  bear  fruit  for  future  helpfulness. 

LOCAL  HISTORICAL  AND  OLD  SETTLER  SOCIETIES 

May  5  the  Waukesha  County  Society  held  its  seventeenth  annual 
meeting  at  the  county  seat,  President  H.  M.  Youmans  in  the  chair. 
Two  papers  of  importance  were  on  "Brookfield  Center  during  the 
Civil  War"  and  the  "History  of  Waukesha  Schools." 

The  Sheboygan  County  Historical  Society  was  formally  incorpor- 
ated in  June;  its  incorporators  were  Paul  T.  Krez,  Jennie  Thomas,  Wal- 
ter Distelhorst,  G.  W.  Buchen,  Alfred  Marschner,  and  Ray  Van  Handel. 
Its  purpose  is  "to  discover,  collect,  and  preserve  all  information,  records 
and  objects  relating  to  the  history  of  Sheboygan  County." 

The  fifty-fourth  annual  reunion  of  the  Racine  County  Old  Settlers' 
Society  occurred  June  21  at  Union  Grove,  the  president,  J.  S.  Blakey, 
presiding.  The  principal  address  was  given  by  the  Reverend  I.  M. 
Hargett,  of  Racine.  Thousands  of  the  old  settlers  attended,  and 
reminiscences  and  letters  from  absent  members  were  exchanged  under 
the  glow  that  memory  adds  to  youthful  days. 

Beloit  Old  Settlers'  picnic  was  held  in  late  June  at  Hononegah  Park, 
with  between  four  and  five  hundred  in  attendance. 

Eastern  Waushara  County  Old  Settlers'  Association,  under  the 
presidency  of  Charles  Robinson,  held  a  reunion  at  Mount  Morris  on 
June  16. 

July  3  and  4  an  historical  pageant  was  presented  at  Janesville,  called 
"The  Land  of  Black  Hawk."  Its  author,  Stephen  Bolles,  is  editor  of  the 
Gazette.  It  introduced  to  the  spectators  not  only  the  Indian  warrior, 
but  youthful  Abraham  Lincoln,  General  Lewis  Cass,  Henry  Janes,  Cap- 
tain Pliny  Norcross,  and  other  national  and  local  personages. 

CHURCH  ANNIVERSARIES 

One  of  the  oldest  churches  in  the  state,  the  Hobart  Mission  at  Duck 
Creek  for  the  Oneida  Indians,  celebrated  its  one  hundredth  anniversary 
in  June.  In  1820  a  preliminary  party  visited  Wisconsin  to  arrange  for 
the  transfer  of  the  tribe  from  New  York;  the  next  year  a  treaty  was 
made  with  Wisconsin  Indians,  and  by  1823  a  number  of  the  Iroquoisian 
Oneida  had  come  hither  with  their  missionaries.  The  first  services  were 
held  in  a  log  hut;  in  1825  a  frame  church  was  built,  replaced  m  1870 
by  one  of  stone.   This  was  destroyed  by  fire  only  a  few  years  ago;  the 
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present  stately  structure  was  dedicated  last  year,  wherein  the  congrega- 
tion held  its  centenary. 

Next  in  point  of  antiquity  is  the  Congregational  Sunday-school  of 
Union  Grove,  Racine  County,  which  on  June  10  was  eighty-five  years 
old. 

Churches  which  were  founded  coinciden tally  with  the  state,  seventy- 
five  years  ago,  and  which  are  now  celebrating,  are  the  Trinity  Episcopal 
of  Janesville,  organized  by  Bishop  Jackson  Kemper;  Congregational 
churches  at  Racine  and  Rosendale;  and  the  Baptist  church  at  Allen ville. 

The  pioneer  Presbyterian  church  of  Marinette  held  its  sixtieth 
annual  meeting  in  April.  The  St.  John's  Lutheran  of  Two  Rivers 
reached  the  same  age  in  May. 

Among  the  half-century-old  churches  are  the  All  Saints'  Episcopal 
Cathedral  of  Milwaukee,  the  St.  Jacobi  Lutheran  Church  of  the  same 
city,  a  church  of  the  same  name  and  same  denomination  at  Shawano,  and 
the  rural  Wesleyan  Chapel  near  Pleasant  Prairie  in  Kenosha  County. 

The  Holy  Cross  Lutheran  congregation  of  Racine  was  forty  years  of 
age  on  May  6. 

LANDMARKS 

Arrangements  for  the  field  meeting  at  the  Wisconsin  Heights  battle 
ground,  which  will  occur  on  Labor  Day,  September  3,  are  under  way  at 
the  time  we  go  to  press. 

Activity  concerning  landmarks  increased  with  the  coming  of 
pleasant  weather.  The  most  noted  events  of  the  summer  were  the 
unveiling  of  a  soldier  statue  at  Wausau,  the  placing  of  the  inscription 
on  Van  Hise  Rock,  the  dedication  of  the  monument  to  Jolliet  and 
Marquette,  and  the  erection  of  the  monument  to  the  founder  of  Reeds- 
burg. 

Marathon  County  legion  raised  a  considerable  fund  for  a  monu- 
ment to  the  comrades  who  in  the  late  war  made  the  supreme  sacrifice. 
Carl  Heber,  a  young  but  promising  American  sculptor,  designed  a 
bronze  group  of  a  youthful  soldier  led  by  a  symbolic  figure  of  an  angel. 
Memorial  Day  this  monument  was  dedicated,  at  Wausau,  the  addresses 
being  delivered  by  Major  General  William  G.  Haan,  commander  of  the 
Red  Arrow  (Thirty-second)  Division,  and  by  Senator  Irvine  L.  Lenroot. 

June  3  a  bronze  tablet  was  unveiled  on  a  great  outcropping  rock  that 
stands  north  of  Ableman  in  Sauk  County.  This  monument  of  the 
earliest  formation  of  the  earth  has  been  designated  as  "Van  Hise  Rock," 
and  the  tablet  to  the  memory  of  the  late  President  Charles  R.  Van  Hise 
was  presented  by  a  group  of  his  University  friends.  The  inscription  re- 
counts the  geologic  history  of  this  noted  rock,  and  the  reasons  for  its 
marking.  Judge  E.  Ray  Stevens,  president  of  our  Society,  had  charge 
of  the  exercises,  while  Professor  C.  K.  Leith,  close  friend  and  co-worker 
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of  Van  Hise,  made  the  principal  address.  About  fifty  were  in  attendance 
from  Madison,  including  Janet  and  Alice  Van  Hise,  daughters  of  the 
president. 

As  has  before  been  noted,  the  Knights  of  Columbus  erected,  June  17, 
a  granite  marker  in  the  Nelson  Dewey  State  Park,  in  honor  of  the  dis- 
covery of  the  Mississippi. 

David  C.  Reed,  then  of  Walworth  County,  in  1847  removed  to 
Sauk  County  and  took  up  a  claim  to  the  land  whereon  the  city  of  Reeds- 
burg  now  stands.  Later  he  gave  a  tract  in  the  heart  of  the  town  for  a 
public  park.  In  this  park  the  Reedsburg  Old  Settlers'  Society  has  re- 
cently erected  a  gray  granite  monument,  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of 
their  town's  founder. 

Military  Ridge  Chapter  of  the  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolu- 
tion is  planning  to  erect  a  boulder  with  an  inscribed  tablet  on  state  high- 
way nineteen,  to  mark  the  old  military  road  which  crossed  the  state  to 
Fort  Crawford  at  Prairie  du  Chien.  The  monument  will  be  placed  just 
west  of  the  village  of  Mount  Hope  in  Grant  County. 

The  preservation  and  marking  of  our  famous  Indian  mounds  pro- 
ceeds apace.  The  following  markers  are  reported : 

The  Business  Men's  Association  of  Fox  Lake  has  made  preparations 
to  unveil  with  appropriate  ceremonies  a  bronze  tablet  on  two  imposing 
linear  mounds  of  large  size  on  the  municipal  camp  ground  on  beautiful 
Frank's  Point.  This  may  lead  to  permanent  preservation  of  other  of  the 
ancient  mound  groups  about  this  fine  lake.  Portage  County  has  erected 
a  bronze  tablet  on  a  group  of  Indian  burial  (conical)  mounds  preserved 
on  the  county  farm  at  Amherst.  Three  fragmentary  groups  of  mounds 
on  the  University  grounds  have  been  recently  marked  with  tablets  by 
action  of  the  Board  of  Regents.  These  are  located  in  the  picnic  grove, 
at  the  beginning  of  the  Willow  Drive,  and  on  Eagle  Heights.  The  tablet 
erected  on  the  first  of  these  groups  was  unveiled  with  a  ceremony  pre- 
pared by  the  students  of  Professor  Gordon's  summer  session  class  in 
pageantry.  Dr.  W.  F.  Lorenz,  director  of  the  Wisconsin  Psychiatric 
Institute  at  Farwell  Point,  is  placing  a  marker  on  each  of  the  twenty- 
nine  mounds  preserved  on  the  hospital  grounds.  Robert  P.  Ferry  had 
charge  of  the  improvements  which  the  Wisconsin  Archeological  Society 
made  during  the  past  summer  at  Aztalan  Mound  Park.  These  include 
new  fencing,  planting  of  trees  and  shrubs,  providing  of  picnic  benches 
and  tables,  and  repairing  the  broken  mounds.  The  women's  clubs  of 
Menasha  are  considering  the  placing  of  a  suitable  bronze  marker  for  the 
three  huge  panther  mounds  located  in  Elisha  D.  Smith  Park.  These 
have  been  in  a  very  much  neglected  condition.  The  history  and  land- 
marks committee  of  the  Wisconsin  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs  has 
the  matter  in  hand.  An  effort  is  also  being  made  by  the  same  organiza- 
tion to  secure  a  marker  for  the  linear  mound  preserved  on  the  Parker 
Hospital  grounds  at  Boscobel.  Other  groups  around  Madison  which  it  is 
hoped  may  be  marked  this  year  are  located  in  Elmside,  Hudson,  and 
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Burrows  parks.  This  work  is  being  undertaken  by  David  Atwood,  chair- 
man of  the  division  of  Indian  landmarks  in  our  Society's  landmarks 
committee. 

In  the  June  issue  of  this  periodical  appeared  an  account  of  the  origin 
of  Memorial  Day,  under  the  pen  of  Grand  Army  Instructor  Hosea  W. 
Rood.  He  states  that  the  first  provision  for  such  a  commemoration  was 
made  in  the  spring  of  1868.  Among  the  Fallows  papers  in  our  library 
was  recently  found  the  following  description  of  the  first  Memorial  Day 
at  Madison,  written  May  30,  1868,  by  William  F.  Huntington,  then  a 
student  at  the  State  University:  . 

"Today  the  soldiers'  orphans  from  the  'Home,'  the  state  officials 
and  all  the  friends  of  the  fallen  soldiers  who  have  been  buried  in  the  city 
cemetery,  are  going  to  strew  the  graves  with  flowers  and  evergreens,  and 
the  public  generally  and  students  are  invited  to  join  the  procession  and 
be  present.  There  is  to  be  an  oration  by  John  C.  Spooner,  formerly  a 
student.  I  presume  it  will  be  an  interesting  occasion." 

clippings 

Apropos  of  Superintendent  Schafer's  article  elsewhere  in  this  maga- 
zine, it  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  Turnverein  Milwaukee  celebrated 
its  seventieth  birthday  June  14  last.  In  1853  the  Milwaukee  branch  of 
the  national  Turnerbund  was  founded,  and  in  1875  was  chosen  by  that 
organization  as  a  normal  school  for  the  training  of  Turner  teachers, 
under  the  instruction  of  the  celebrated  George  Brosius.  By  1886  more 
than  one  hundred  teachers  had  gone  out  to  the  turning-schools  through- 
out the  land,  spreading  the  gospel  of  physical  well-being  through  exer- 
cise and  contest.  Four  times  the  pupils  of  Professor  Brosius  carried  off 
the  honors  at  national  Turnfests;  and  in  1880  seven  of  them  won  many 
prizes  at  an  international  Turnfest  at  Frankfort,  Germany.  Among  the 
students  at  the  Turnverein  Milwaukee  gymnasium  in  1886  was  Fried- 
rich  Ludwig  Jahn  III,  grandson  of  the  founder  of  the  Turner  societies  of 
Germany. 

The  Jefferson  County  Union  was  fifty  years  old  last  May.  This 
newspaper,  founded  by  the  late  Governor  William  D.  Hoard,  preceded 
in  point  of  time  his  more  famous  Dairyman. 

The  woman's  club  movement  in  Wisconsin  is  approaching  its  half- 
century  mark.  The  Friends  in  Council  Club  of  Berlin  believes  itself  the 
oldest  club  of  this  type  in  the  state.  It  celebrated  its  golden  jubilee  m 
July. 

The  year  the  state  was  admitted  to  the  union,  a  group  of  emigrants 
from  Holstein  formed  a  new  settlement  in  the  southeastern  part  of  Calu- 
met County.  In  June  last,  the  descendants  of  the  first  settlers  and  their 
fellow  citizens  held  a  two  days'  celebration  of  the  beginnings  of  the  town 
and  village  now  known  as  New  Holstein. 
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The  State  Historical  Museum  has  received  from  various  donors  a 
number  of  interesting  gifts.  Dr.  John  G.  D.  Mack  has  presented  a  col- 
lection of  letter  seals,  sand  boxes,  inkwell,  valentines,  bookmarks,  candle- 
mold,  Betty  lamp,  candle  snuffers,  wool  cards,  money  belt,  needlecase, 
pin-cushion,  child's  shoes,  ladies'  white  kid  shoes,  grain  sickle,  and  other 
specimens  from  the  home  of  his  father,  William  Mack,  at  Terre  Haute, 
Indiana.  Belle  Ady,  Sparta,  has  presented  a  gun  used  by  her  grand- 
father, William  H.  Ady,  a  pioneer  settler  of  Vernon  County;  Elizabeth 
Marshall,  Milwaukee,  a  casket  containing  colored  views  of  the  Crystal 
Palace,  London;  Susanna  Parr,  Milwaukee,  a  bunch  of  skeletonized 
leaves  and  a  hair  wreath,  1860;  D.  S.  Bullock,  Washington,  D.  C,  pieces 
of  textile  fabrics  and  a  broken  pottery  vessel  from  Indian  graves  at  Ron- 
toy,  and  an  insignia  worn  by  a  chiefs  wife  at  Cuzco,  Peru;  Howard 
Cottrell,  Houston,  Minnesota,  a  dentist's  turnkey;  George  B.  Merrick, 
Madison,  a  Columbian  half-dollar;  and  Ralph  Buckstaff,  Oshkosh,  a  sec- 
tion of  a  log  bearing  a  Wolf  River  log  mark.  Mrs.  Antonia  Hamachek, 
Kewaunee,  has  given  a  silk  dress,  bonnet,  and  boy's  cap  from  Czecho- 
slovakia; George  K.  Monroe,  Madison,  an  Indian  hair  ornament;  Miss 
A.  K.  Fallows,  Chicago,  several  valentines;  Mrs.  E.  W.  Pudor,  Madison, 
an  early  Staffordshire  ware  plate;  and  Mrs.  Robert  Searle,  Hammond,  a 
scale  used  by  Capt.  Simeon  Sampson,  a  naval  commander  in  the  Amer- 
ican Revolution.  A  sword  worn  by  himself  when  a  member  of  the 
World's  Columbian  Exposition  guard  in  1893  has  been  donated  by 
H.  H.  Willard,  Hermiston,  Oregon.  O.  D.  Brandenburg,  Madison,  has 
given  a  gudgeon  in  use  at  Flushing,  Ohio,  for  firing  salutes  on  the  occa- 
sion of  Union  Civil  War  victories,  and  Erwin  Gabriel,  Evansville,  a  sur- 
veyor's compass  in  use  in  Green  County  in  1838. 

Some  interesting  specimens  have  been  lent  to  the  Museum  by  other 
friends.  Richard  Pearse,  Madison,  has  deposited  a  collection  of  German 
World  War  food  cards  and  German  and  French  paper  currency;  and 
Marjorie  D.  Johnson,  a  Bulgarian  flintlock  pistol  and  a  Paisley  shawl. 

The  State  Historical  Museum  was  open  on  Sunday  afternoon,  June 
17,  to  enable  Madison  citizens  and  tourists  to  view  the  special  exhibition 
of  150  drawings  submitted  in  the  Chicago  Tribune  $100,000  architectural 
competition.  This  notable  exhibition  was  on  display  in  the  Museum 
auditorium  from  June  13  to  June  18,  and  attracted  the  attention  and 
interest  of  hundreds  of  University  students  and  citizens. 

To  the  May,  1923,  issue  of  Boating,  a  magazine  published  at  Peoria, 
Illinois,  and  devoted  to  water  craft,  Charles  E.  Brown  contributed  an 
illustrated  article  giving  an  account  of  the  State  Historical  Museum 
collection  of  pictures,  printed  matter,  and  specimens  illustrating  the 
marine  history  of  the  upper  Mississippi  River  and  of  Lakes  Michigan 
and  Superior. 

The  Wisconsin  Archeological  Society  is  publishing  Waukesha  Coun- 
ty, Part  II,  a  pamphlet  in  which  the  numerous  Indian  antiquities, 
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mounds,  enclosures,  village  sites,  burial  places,  and  trails  in  the  eight 
southern  townships  of  the  county  are  interestingly  described.  Over  one 
hundred  village  and  camp  sites  were  located  by  the  society  in  Waukesha 
County.  The  total  number  of  Indian  mounds  found  m  the  county  was 
411.   Part  I  of  this  report  made  its  appearance  m  June,  1923. 

OUR  CONTRIBUTORS 

Superintendent  Joseph  Schafer  ('The  Yankee  and  the  Teuton  in 
Wisconsin")  discusses  in  this  fourth  article  of  the  series  the  social  contribu- 
tions of  the  German  immigrants. 

Mrs.  William  F.  Allen  ('The  University  of  Wisconsin  Soon  after  the 
Civil  War"),  who  in  the  June  number  gave  us  "A  Polish  Pioneer  s 
Story,"  now  entertains  our  readers  with  her  reminiscences  of  University 
life  a  half -century  and  more  ago. 

Frances  M.  Stover  ("The  Schooner  that  Sunk  the  Lady  Elgin")  is 
a  member  of  the  staff  of  the  Milwaukee  Journal,  by  whose  permission  we 
reprint  this  article. 

Colonel  Jerome  A.  Watrous  ("Fragment  of  an  Autobiography") 
prepared  this  paper  at  the  request  of  our  Society.  It  was  left  unfinished 
at  his  death. 

Professor  Arthur  Adams  ("The  Historical  Society  and  Genealogical 
Research"),  of  Trinity  College,  Hartford,  Connecticut,  gave  the  sub- 
stance of  this  paper  before  the  Conference  of  Historical  Societies,  at  the 
meeting  of  the  American  Historical  Association  at  New  Haven,  Connec- 
ticut, December  29,  1922. 

The  Reverend  James  H.  McManus  ("The  Tragedy  of  Richland 
City")  is  a  veteran  minister  of  the  West  Wisconsin  Conference  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  church.  He  has  twice  before  contributed  to  our 
pages. 

Dr.  William  F.  Whyte  ("Beginnings  of  the  Watertown  School 
System"),  now  of  Madison,  who  is  president  of  the  State  Board  of 
Health  and  a  curator  of  our  Society,  for  many  years  made  his  home  at 
Watertown. 


BOOK  REVIEWS 

The  Booh  of  Lake  Geneva.  By  Rev.  Paul  B.  Jenkins.  (Chicago  His- 
torical Society,  University  of  Chicago  Press  [1922] ). 
The  external  beauty  of  this  book  is  its  first  recommendation;  its 
second  is  the  large  number  of  persons  to  whom  it  appeals  Although 
within  the  borders  of  Wisconsin,  Lake  Geneva  is  closely  allied  with  Chi- 
cago, many  of  whose  prominent  citizens  have  built  homes  around  its 
shores  The  book  is  without  question  a  labor  of  love,  and  the  author 
has  been  preparing  for  its  production  since  his  boyhood  days,  when  the 
outing  at  Lake  Geneva  was  the  outstanding  event  of  the  twelvemonth. 
After  strenuous  service  as  a  city  minister,  Dr.  Jenkins  withdrew  to  the 
shores  of  Lake  Geneva  to  recover  his  health;  there  the  desire  to  tell  all 
the  story  of  this  locality  became  so  powerful  that  this  unusual  local 
history  is  the  result,  embracing  in  its  pages  the  geology,  meteorology, 
flora,  fauna,  archeology,  and  history  of  the  region.  It  thus  becomes  in 
fact  the  book  of  Lake  Geneva. 

The  history  is  well  and  entertainingly  told  from  the  time  when  in 
1831  Mrs.  Kinzie's  party,  en  route  from  Chicago  to  Fort  Winnebago, 
first  remarked  the  unusual  beauty  of  its  banks  and  the  clearness  of  its 
waters.  Its  pioneer  occupation  was  characterized  by  a  struggle  lor  the 
mill  site,  which  involved  many  picturesque  and  amusing  incidents.  We 
commend  this  readable,  beautiful  book  not  only  to  all  lovers  ol  Lake 
Geneva,  but  as  a  model  to  local  historians  throughout  our  state. 

Forty  Years  of  Edison  Service.    (Press  of  the  New  York  Edison  Com- 
pany, 1922) 

The  scientists,  turned  retrospective,  are  interested  in  the  beginnings 
of  Edison  service.  This  attractive  book,  chiefly  prepared  by  1.  Com- 
merford  Martin,  one  of  Edison's  collaborators,  gives  in  popular 
style  the  history  of  an  invention  that  has  revolutionized  industry  and 
linked  its  producers  with  the  light  bearers  of  the  world. 

One  of  the  earliest  Edison  plants  in  America  was  at  Appleton,  of 
which  Mr.  Martin  writes:  "The  local  papers  may  be  believed  when  they 
stated  at  the  time  that  the  first  lights  flashed  September  30  [1882]. 
The  tiny  plant  was  surely  a  modest  one,  with  a  single  dynamo  ot  18U 
light  capacity  of  10  candle  power  each;  and  it  was  housed  m  a  very  un- 
pretentious wooden  shed,  resembling  many  a  rural  Ford  garage  ol  today. 
It  has  the  glory,  however,  of  being  the  first  Edison  water  power  station 
and  the  little  machine  solidly  built  kept  going  merrily  until  its  patent 
ran  out'— seventeen  full  years— or  until  1899,  when  it  gracefully  expired 
with  the  century.  Hundreds  of  thousands  of  horsepower  are  now  fur- 
nished by  the  eternal  assets  of  Nature  by  the  'white  coal'  of  water  power 
in  the  United  States  alone.  .  .  .   Hats  off  to  Appleton." 
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Not  the  least  valuable  part  of  this  history  is  its  series  of  unusual 
illustrations,  which  will  preserve  for  posterity  the  beginnings  of  the 
present  lighting  system  of  the  world. 

List  of  References  on  the  History  of  the  West.  By  Frederick  Jackson  Tur- 
ner and  Frederick  Merk.  Revised  edition.  (Cambridge:  Harvard 
University  Press,  1922) 

Although  primarily  prepared  for  the  college  courses  on  this  subject 
in  Harvard  and  Radcliffe,  this  bibliography  is  of  value  to  every  student 
of  the  Westward  Movement — that  dramatic  sweep  of  the  American 
people  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific.  Since  both  the  authors  are 
Wisconsin  born,  and  the  senior  is  the  founder  of  the  western  school  of 
American  historians,  the  work  is  of  especial  value  to  Wisconsin  readers. 
Our  state,  lying  as  it  does  at  the  head  of  the  Mississippi  Valley,  joining 
the  Great  Lakes  with  the  continent's  greatest  river,  has  had  a  peculiar 
share  in  the  Westward  Movement,  and  its  history  can  be  studied  success- 
fully only  in  relation  to  this  movement.  For  all  students  of  Wisconsin 
history,  then,  this  List  of  References  is  invaluable.  Selective  as  it  is,  its 
range  makes  it  almost  inclusive  in  character.  Any  one  who  will  procure 
this  bibliography,  and  follow  its  readings,  will  obtain  the  equivalent  of 
a  college  course  of  unusual  breadth  and  suggestiveness. 
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JOSIAH  LITTLE  PICKARD 


EXPERIENCES  OF  A  WISCONSIN  EDUCATOR 

JOSIAH  L.  PlCKARD 

Editor's  Note:  The  writer  of  the  following  article,  Josiah 
Little  Pickard,  was  born  on  a  farm  in  Rowley,  Massachusetts, 
and  grew  to  maturity  on  a  farm  located  near  Brunswick,  Maine, 
the  seat  of  Bowdoin  College.  At  Lewiston  Falls  Academy  and 
at  Bowdoin  young  Pickard  received  his  advanced  academic  and 
collegiate  instruction,  graduating  from  Bowdoin  in  1844,  at  the 
age  of  twenty.  In  1845,  being  determined  to  make  a  career  for 
himself  as  an  educator,  he  set  out  for  the  West,  where,  in  the  three 
neighbor  states  of  Illinois,  Wisconsin,  and  Iowa,  were  spent  the 
best  working  years  of  a  long  and  strenuous  life.  He  began  as 
teacher  of  a  school  at  Elizabeth,  Illinois,  became  in  1846  principal 
of  Platteville  Academy,  assumed  the  duties  of  the  state  super- 
intendency  of  Wisconsin  in  January,  1860,  resigning  in  1864  to 
accept  the  Chicago  city  superintendency,  a  position  which  he 
filled  with  distinction  until  1877.  In  1878  he  became  the  pres- 
ident of  the  state  university  of  Iowa,  continuing  in  that  office 
for  about  ten  years.  In  1889,  at  the  age  of  sixty-five,  Mr. 
Pickard  retired  from  active  teaching,  and  after  1900,  in  his  daugh- 
ter's home  in  California,  he  prepared  an  extended  manuscript 
covering  features  of  his  entire  career  as  an  educator.  This  manu- 
script was  lent  to  the  Society  by  Mr.  Pickard's  daughter,  Mrs. 
Fred  Jollyman,  of  Cupertino,  California,  and  a  complete  copy 
is  now  on  file  in  this  library,  other  copies  having  been  supplied 
by  this  Society  to  the  State  Historical  Society  of  Iowa  and  to  the 
Chicago  Historical  Society.  For  the  present  article  we  have 
selected  from  this  manuscript  those  portions  which  seem  to  us 
most  significant  in  the  educational  history  of  Wisconsin.  We 
omit  entirely  that  part  of  the  narrative  which  deals  with  the 
writer's  early  life  and  New  England  background,  beginning  with 
the  plan  for  taking  up  a  teaching  career  in  some  favorable  western 
community.  Moreover,  certain  sections  of  the  narrative  thus 
curtailed  have  been  omitted  in  order  to  economize  space.  In 
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connection  with  this  article  should  be  read  the  account  of  the 
author's  work  in  Platteville  by  one  of  his  pupils,  Mrs.  Maria 
Greene  Douglass,  published  in  this  magazine,  vi,  56-65. 

In  studying  the  question  of  location  my  mind  inclined 
toward  northern  Illinois  or  southern  Wisconsin,  on  account 
of  the  predominance  of  New  England  and  New  York  people 
who  had  settled  there.  A  letter  from  a  classmate  and  for  a 
time  my  roommate  in  college,  who  was  on  his  way  to  fill  an 
engagement  as  teacher  in  a  planter's  family  in  Mississippi, 
informed  me  that  a  teacher  was  wanted  in  Elizabeth,  a 
village  in  the  northwestern  part  of  Illinois.  The  state 
met  my  desires.  Of  the  village  I  knew  only  that  it  was  in 
need.  At  any  rate  it  would  serve  me  as  a  lookout  over  both 
Illinois  and  Wisconsin,  and  not  doubting  my  ability  to 
supply  the  demand  for  a  teacher,  I  left  my  home  in  Maine 
on  the  twenty-second  of  December,  1845,  and  reached 
Elizabeth,  January  14,  1846.  I  had  spent  three  days  of 
the  time  with  friends  on  the  way  and  had  refrained  from 
traveling  on  three  Sabbaths.  Of  the  twenty-four  days, 
including  the  days  of  beginning  and  ending  my  journey, 
eighteen  days  were  consumed  in  traveling,  or  waiting  for 
stage  accommodations  after  leaving  the  end  of  railway  ser- 
vice. I  have  recently  accomplished  the  same  result  in  less 
than  thirty  hours.  The  journey  was  agreeable  though  long, 
as  it  gave  me  a  fair  knowledge  of  the  features  of  the  country 
over  which  we  moved  by  slow  stages,  and  to  a  New  Eng- 
lander  who  had  never  before  been  more  than  a  hundred 
miles  from  his  home,  it  was  full  of  surprises.  A  traveler 
of  the  present  day  might  consider  it  intolerably  tiresome. 

The  village  was  but  a  few  miles  from  the  Father  of 
Waters,  which  for  several  hundred  miles  marked  the  border 
of  civilization.  The  population  was  cosmopolitan  and  of 
a  character  not  unlike  that  of  any  mining  settlement  on 
the  frontier.  The  industry  was  lead  mining.  I  was  not 
long  a  resident  before  I  was  convinced  of  their  "need  of 
a  teacher."    The  few  intelligent  men  who  recognized  the 
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need  were  young  men  who  had  no  children  to  be  taught. 
The  older  settlers  had  children  past  school  age.   The  only 
means  available  for  the  support  of  a  school  were  derived 
from  the  income  from  the  school  land  donated  by  the 
general  government,  and  a  small  portion  of  the  tax  levied 
by  the  state  and  distributed  on  the  basis  of  the  school 
population.    No  town  tax  was  levied.    The  length  of  the 
school  term  was  determined  by  the  salary  paid  the  teacher. 
The  amount  I  could  rely  upon  would  hardly  pay  my  board 
for  two  months,  but  by  the  addition  of  a  tuition  fee  I  was 
able  in  nine  months  to  pay  the  larger  part  of  it.  Just  as  the 
question  of  obtaining  a  loan  to  tide  me  over  the  time  of 
waiting  for  the  people  to  feel  their  "need  of  a  teacher"  [had 
become  acute],  two  invitations  came  to  me  by  the  same  mail 
to  take  charge  of  an  academy — one  in  Galena,  Illinois,  and 
the  other  in  the  territory  of  Wisconsin,  at  Platteville.  The 
latter  offer  was  accepted,  though  the  former  had  attractions 
to  a  young  man  without  means  and  anxious  to  make  for 
himself  a  home  where  family  life  could  be  enjoyed.  Some 
months  later  I  learned  that  my  decision  was  influenced  by 
a  power  not  my  own  but  proceeding,  as  I  have  had  reason 
to  believe  many  times  in  my  life,  from  an  Omniscient 
Father  whose  love  was  engaged  in  seeking  my  highest 
interests.  When  I  came  to  the  point  of  asking  the  consent  of 
the  lady  whose  favor  I  sought,  to  join  me  in  my  labors  in 
the  West,  she  asked  the  counsel  of  her  guardian.  His 
reply  to  her  was,  "You  have  my  consent  to  go  to  any  place 
in  the  West  except  Galena."   In  1828  he  had  spent  a  little 
time  in  Galena,  and  could  not  believe  it  to  be  a  suitable 
residence  for  a  lady.  Through  the  kindness  of  my  landlord, 
who  gave  me  time  upon  the  balance  of  my  board  bill,  I 
went  to  the  new  field  in  November,  1846.    There  was  in- 
augurated my  educational  career. 

The  only  valuable  experience  gained  during  the  nine 
months'  stay  in  Elizabeth  was  derived  from  attendance 
for  ten  days  upon  a  convention  and  teachers'  institute  in 
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Chicago.  The  convention  was  called  by  business  men  of 
the  city  who  were  deeply  interested  in  the  public  schools 
then  coming  into  the  semblance  of  system.  Scammon, 
Meeker,  Wright,  Raymond,  Ogden,  and  Grover  are  names, 
still  held  in  honor,  of  men  who  were  instrumental  in  gathering 
an  assemblage  without  limit  as  to  locality.  Salem  Town, 
author  of  schoolbooks  in  use  in  the  early  days,  S.  B.  Pierce,  a 
worker  in  teachers'  institutes  in  the  state  of  New  York,  and 
W.  F.  Phelps,  a  recent  graduate  from  David  R.  Page's 
Normal  School  in  Albany,  were  active  participants  in  the 
convention,  and  at  its  close  conducted  the  first  teachers' 
institute  in  the  Mississippi  Valley.  Attendants  were 
entertained  in  the  homes  of  the  citizens.  It  was  my  good 
fortune  to  be  a  guest  of  Honorable  W.  B.  Ogden,  well  known 
as  a  promoter  of  railway  enterprises.  At  his  home  I  was 
introduced  to  people  who  represented  the  culture  of  the 
city  and  who  gave  me  my  first  impressions  of  refinement 
in  the  people  of  the  West.  During  my  stay  in  Chicago,  at 
a  few  social  gatherings  I  met  most  of  the  public  school 
teachers — then  not  exceeding  thirty.  Four  prominent 
schools  were  convened  in  four  brick  buildings,  each  two 
stories  in  height.  In  each  story  was  one  large  room  with 
seats  for  two  hundred  pupils,  two  at  a  desk,  and  smaller 
rooms  for  recitation  purposes.  This  style  of  school  archi- 
tecture prevailed  for  many  years,  and  disappeared  entirely 
only  thirty -five  years  ago,  the  last  example  yielding  to  the 
ravages  of  the  "Great  Fire."  School  buildings  bore  the 
names  of  prominent  citizens — Dearborn,  Jones,  Scammon, 
and  Kinzie.  The  teachers  were  well  qualified  for  the  work 
expected  of  them,  and  earnest  in  desire  to  improve  in  their 
methods.  I  found  in  them  a  sympathy  I  had  not  before 
felt,  so  that  I  returned  to  my  work  inspired  with  hope  for 
better  things  and  with  a  firm  purpose  to  succeed  in  spite 
of  untoward  surroundings.    My  friends  at  the  East  were 
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not  to  see  me  until  I  could  give  them  some  proof  that  my 
western  fever  had  not  proved  fatal. 

Just  as  the  cloud  began  to  lift,  the  removal  to  Wisconsin 
already  alluded  to  gave  me  a  new  field  of  labor.   The  man 
mainly  responsible  for  the  call  to  that  field  was  the  Rev- 
erend John  Lewis,  whose  acquaintance  I  had  formed 
during  the  summer  of  1846,  when  taking  a  horseback  ride 
through  southwestern  Wisconsin — a  man  whom  to  meet 
was  to  love.    In  1847  he  took  the  charge  of  a  church  in 
Platteville.    For  thirteen  years  we  were  colaborers  in  the 
cause  of  education.   As  a  wise  counselor,  an  efficient  helper, 
and  an  earnest  advocate  of  a  sound  system  of  instruction, 
his  help  was  invaluable.    The  school  opened  with  five 
students,  and  grew  steadily  until  new  quarters  were  needed. 
Mr.  Lewis  entered  heartily  into  the  canvass  for  funds.  Suc- 
cess attended  his  efforts,  and  the  academy  was  furnished 
with  a  commodious  building  having  accommodations  for 
three  hundred  students.    During  the  years  the  cause  of 
public  education  was  advanced  even  more  rapidly  than 
private  enterprise.     On  my  going    to    Platteville  one 
small  building  was  shown  me  as  the  schoolhouse.    But  it 
was  unused.    Applications  for  admission  to  the  academy 
were  made  in  behalf  of  children  of  tender  age.   It  was  soon 
apparent  that  if  these  applications  were  granted  my  plans 
for  a  school  of  high  grade  must  fail.   At  once  I  set  myself 
to  the  task  of  improving  the  public  school  as  a  feeder  of  the 
academy,  and  at  the  same  time  devoted  myself  to  the 
education  of  teachers.    As  soon  as  the  territory  became  a 
state,  with  provisions  for  a  good  system  of  public  education, 
the  office  of  town  superintendent  of  schools  was  offered  me, 
and  gladly  accepted  as  a  means  of  bringing  into  the  academy 
pupils  of  advanced  grade,  so  that  the  inducement  might 
be  strong  enough  to  call  students  from  outside  the  limits  of 
the  town.    Other  towns  became  interested  and  sought 
teachers  trained  for  their  calling.   My  work  as  town  super- 
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intendent  did  not  interfere  with  my  duties  in  the  academy. 
The  school  had  grown  to  such  an  extent  as  to  require  the 
help  of  an  assistant.  The  town  was  divided  into  nine 
school  districts,  each  district  needing  but  one  teacher. 
Examinations  of  candidates  required  but  little  time,  nor 
was  the  labor  of  supervision  at  all  severe.  One  year  sufficed 
to  bring  order  into  the  system,  to  secure  public  interest  in 
the  work,  to  provide  the  schools  with  fairly  qualified  teachers 
for  at  least  three  months  of  the  year — and  I  gave  up  the 
office. 

The  population  of  the  town  had  a  strong  New  England 
element,  reinforced  by  immigrants  from  New  York  and 
Ohio.  One  other  element  which  had  felt  the  incubus  of 
slavery  and  had  moved  into  Illinois,  and  thence  had  found 
a  resting  place  in  the  neighborhood  of  Platteville,  embraced 
eagerly  the  opportunity  for  education  which  the  academy 
furnished.  The  young  people  entered  into  study  with  zest, 
which  carried  many  of  them  through  college  and  a  large 
percentage  into  the  Christian  ministry,  in  which  they  have 
achieved  distinction.  As  a  school  preparatory  to  college 
the  academy  grew  in  reputation.  The  college  at  Beloit 
opened  in  1847,  and  the  state  university  at  Madison  in 
1849  became  a  stimulus.  Better  qualified  teachers  in  the 
public  schools  inspired  their  pupils  to  enter  the  academy 
which  had  given  them  higher  ideals  and  clearer  views  of 
life's  possibilities.  The  normal  teachers'  class  became  a 
prominent  feature  in  the  work  of  the  academy,  and  a  few 
children  were  admitted  as  a  "model  class"  for  practice  in  the 
art  of  teaching  by  candidates  for  teachers'  certificates.  .  .  . 

After  corresponding  with  men  engaged  in  private  schools 
in  the  vicinity,  a  meeting  of  teachers  in  the  mining  region 
covering  southwestern  Wisconsin,  northwestern  Illinois, 
and  a  part  of  eastern  Iowa  was  held  in  the  summer  of  1848  at 
Platteville.  One  prominent  subject  of  discussion  was  the 
best  method  of  awakening  interest  in  the  cause  of  popular 
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education.  A  constitutional  convention  had  adopted  a 
constitution  for  the  proposed  state  of  Wisconsin,  which 
contained  liberal  provisions  for  common  schools.  A  goodly 
number  answered  the  call,  and  the  Mining  Region  Teachers' 
Association  was  organized  and  a  brief  normal  institute 
succeeded  it  after  the  plan  of  the  Chicago  convention  of 
1846,  of  which  I  have  spoken  above.  Annual  meetings  were 
held  in  Dubuque,  Iowa,  Galena,  Illinois,  and  Mineral 
Point,  Wisconsin,  and  paved  the  way  for  the  state  associa- 
tion in  1853.  The  brief  institutes  became  in  fact  the  main 
feature  of  the  meetings  of  the  association.  They  served  to 
arouse  in  the  teachers  attending,  an  earnest  desire  for  better 
preparation  for  their  work,  and  to  awaken  a  hope  for 
increased  interest  of  their  patrons — a  hope  realized  in  more 
liberal  compensation  for  a  higher  grade  of  service.  At  my 
introduction  to  the  school  work  of  Wisconsin,  women  were 
contented  to  receive  one  dollar  and  fifty  cents  a  week  with 
board,  in  country  schools,  but  they  were  expected  to  do 
the  janitor  work  with  such  help  as  they  could  obtain  from 
pupils.  In  a  few  years  wages  were  more  than  doubled.  In 
1847  average  wages  for  women  did  not  exceed  seven  dollars 
a  month.  In  1860  fourteen  dollars  and  fifty-seven  cents 
was  the  average,  and  in  1904  thirty-five  dollars  and  twenty- 
six  cents.  After  six  years  the  academy  had  outgrown  its 
accommodations  and  the  demand  for  a  large  building  was 
pressing.  Friends  entered  upon  a  vigorous  campaign  for 
funds.  The  Reverend  John  Lewis  solicited  aid  from  friends 
at  the  East,  after  liberal  subscriptions  had  been  obtained 
at  home.  Mr.  Lewis  secured  plans  for  a  three-story  stone 
building  to  be  erected  upon  a  lot  received  in  exchange  for 
the  old  building.  In  1853,  while  the  construction  work 
was  in  progress,  I  was  elected  to  a  professorship  in  Illinois 
College  at  Jacksonville.  My  brother,  who  has  given  me 
valuable  assistance  in  the  preparation  of  these  reminis- 
cences, was  a  professor  in  the  college,  and  he  urged  my 
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acceptance,  but  duty  to  my  Platteville  work  demanded 
the  declining  of  the  call. 

THE  STATE  TEACHERS'  ASSOCIATION 

In  1853  Dr.  A.  P.  Ladd,  state  superintendent  of  public 
instruction,  in  his  visits  to  different  parts  of  the  state  had 
formed  the  acquaintance  of  several  teachers  of  marked 
ability  who,  though  engaged  in  the  same  occupation,  were 
ignorant  of  one  another's  work.  In  a  new  state,  far  removed 
from  friendly  associations  and  sympathy,  they  longed  for 
companionship  which  should  revive  their  courage  and 
stimulate  their  zeal  in  their  chosen  life  work.    Dr.  Ladd 
was  in  deep  sympathy  with  the  efforts  made  by  individuals 
for  advancing  the  cause  of  popular  education,  and  felt  that 
the  end  he  sought  could  be  more  surely  accomplished  if 
united  effort  could  be  secured.    A  special  invitation  was 
sent  to  a  few,  and  a  general  one  was  made  public  for  a  meet- 
ing at  his  office  in  Madison.    Six  men  responded  to  the 
call  from  widely  separated  portions  of  the  state,  in  no  case 
less  than  two  days'  distance,  by  ordinary  conveyance,  from 
the  place  of  meeting.   After  a  day  spent  in  the  exchange  of 
experiences,  a  state  association  was  organized  under  a 
constitution  giving  the  right  of  membership  to  all  "friends 
of  education."   John  G.  McMynn,  a  graduate  of  Williams 
College,  a  born  teacher,  was  chosen  president.    Mr.  Mc- 
Mynn began  his  work  in  Wisconsin  in  1848  as  private  teacher 
in  Kenosha,  continued  as  principal  of  the  high  school  and 
superintendent  of  schools  at  Racine,  served  in  the  Tenth 
Regiment  of  Wisconsin  Volunteers  as  major  and  lieutenant 
colonel,  and  in  1864  was  appointed  superintendent  of  public 
instruction  of  Wisconsin  to  fill  a  vacancy  and  in  1865  was 
elected  to  the  office;  after  one  term  he  entered  a  manu- 
facturing business  in  Racine;  for  a  few  years  conducted  a 
private  school  in  Racine;  and  removed  to  Madison  in  order 
that  his  children  might  pursue  a  collegiate  course  with 
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home  influences  surrounding  them.  For  many  years  he 
was  a  regent  of  the  state  university.  After  the  graduation 
of  his  children  he  continued  his  residence  in  Madison  to  the 
end  of  his  useful  life.  He  was  a  man  of  remarkable  energy, 
with  Scotch  pertinacity  in  pursuit  of  his  ideal  of  what 
constitutes  a  true  education — harmonious  culture  of  hand, 
head,  and  heart.  His  whole  life  was  an  example  of  what  he 
sought  to  inspire  in  his  pupils — the  attainment  of  a  character 
"sans  peur,  sans  reproche."  For  nearly  fifty  years  I  was 
permitted  to  enjoy  his  friendship,  and  sought  to  profit 
by  his  example.  .  .  . 

The  second  meeting  of  the  association  was  called  in 
August,  1854,  to  convene  in  Madison.  Those  who  responded 
found  no  preparation  had  been  made  for  a  place  of  meeting. 
Dr.  Ladd's  term  as  superintendent  had  expired;  his  suc- 
cessor was  not  to  be  found,  nor  was  any  citizen  of  Madison 
aware  of  a  meeting.  As  the  hour  for  assembling  drew  on, 
while  one  of  the  members  sought  the  office  of  the  sheriff 
that  he  might  obtain  permission  to  use  the  courthouse, 
another  purchased  a  dozen  candles  wherewith  to  light  the 
court  room.  When  the  meeting  was  called  to  order,  eleven 
"friends  of  education"  gathered  in  the  jurors'  seats,  and  one 
citizen  of  Madison  sat  as  an  auditor  before  the  president  as 
he  read  the  opening  address.  The  auditor  paid  close  atten- 
tion as  one  paper  after  another  was  read.  He  evidently  came 
to  see  rather  than  to  hear,  for  we  learned  after  reading  our 
papers  that  he  was  totally  deaf.  Before  transacting  any 
business  we  found  that  more  representatives  of  publishing 
houses  were  earnest  "friends  of  education"  than  teachers, 
in  the  proportion  of  six  to  five.  When  opportunity  came,  the 
constitution  was  changed  as  to  membership,  and  the  name, 
which  the  association  still  bears,  became  the  Wisconsin 
State  Teachers'  Association.  Mr.  McMynn  retained  the 
presidency.  As  we  were  about  to  separate,  discouraged  as 
to  any  further  effort,  Mr.  McMynn  in  ringing  tones  cried 
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out,  "Let  us  make  one  more  trial  before  we  yield.  Come  to 
Racine  next  year  and  learn  that  there  is  one  spot  where 
there  is  a  little  life,  and  you  will  be  heartily  welcomed  to 
the  homes  of  the  people."  With  his  characteristic  energy 
he  spent  two  weeks  of  his  summer  vacation  traveling  through 
the  eastern  and  central  portions  of  the  state,  urging  atten- 
dance of  teachers.  When  the  time  for  the  meeting  came,  one 
hundred  teachers  were  welcomed  to  the  homes  of  the  city 
of  Racine.  The  interest  has  known  no  abatement  from 
that  time  to  the  present.  .  .  . 

STATE  SUPERINTENDENCE 

The  year  1859  was  with  me  a  critical  year.   The  enroll- 
ment of  students  of  the  academy  under  my  charge  had 
reached  three  hundred.    Maine,  Minnesota,  Illinois,  Iowa, 
Louisiana,  Arkansas,  and  Missouri  furnished  each  its 
quota;  Wisconsin  naturally  had  the  largest  share.  For 
vice-principal  I  was  fortunate  in  having  the  services  of 
Fanny  S.  Josslyn,  from  Vermont,  who  had  entered  upon 
her  eleventh  year  of  service.    A  brother  aided  me  to  the 
extent  of  his  ability,  as  he  was  in  feeble  health;  his  wife 
had  some  classes.  Another  brother  was  in  constant  service. 
Two  music  teachers  found  employment.  The  demand  upon 
myself  was  so  pressing  that  in  the  early  summer  a  slight 
fever  kept  me  out  of  work  for  the  first  time  in  thirteen 
years.    During  my  absence  a  girl  having  a  slight  strain  of 
negro  blood  made  application  for  admission.    She  was  re- 
ceived.   The  trustees  of  the  academy  held  a  hastily  called 
meeting  and  ordered  her  removal.    They  claimed  to  be 
acting  in  the  interest  of  students  from  the  South.    I  left 
my  bed,  went  into  the  meeting,  and  notified  the  trustees 
that  unless  they  reconsidered  their  action  they  must  find 
another  principal.    The  majority  adhered  to  the  course 
they  had  taken.   I  at  once  gave  notice  to  the  students  that 
all  the  teachers  would  cease  work  until  a  new  principal 
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should  appear,  but  that  I  would  in  the  meantime  meet  at 
my  house  any  from  abroad  who  desired  to  remain.  The 
first  students  to  call  at  my  house  were  those  from  the  South 
in  whose  interest  the  trustees  had  professedly  acted.  The 
excitement  which  had  carried  me  through  the  ordeal  having 
subsided,  I  returned  to  my  bed,  where  I  remained  for  nearly 
two  weeks,  entirely  unconscious  of  what  was  transpiring  in 
the  community.  The  trustees  recalled  their  order,  and 
notified  the  girl  that  she  might  remain.  Very  courteously 
she  received  the  message,  but  replied  that  she  was  about  to 
enter  the  Female  Seminary  at  Rockford,  where  she  would 
be  free  from  further  annoyance. 

As  my  condition  was  considered  critical,  there  was  no 
demonstration  over  the  result.  The  return  of  consciousness 
came  as  I  heard  the  singing  of  some  of  my  pupils  under  my 
bedroom  window.  The  words  that  caught  my  ear  were, 
"Home  again,  home  again,  from  a  foreign  shore.  Oh!  it 
gives  me  joy  to  greet  my  friends  once  more."  The  people 
celebrated  my  return  to  consciousness  in  the  evening  by  a 
bonfire  and  the  ringing  of  the  academy  bell.  During  my 
convalescence  I  was  honored  by  a  nomination  as  candidate 
for  the  state  superintendency  of  public  instruction.  The 
school  was  opened  in  September.  As  my  recovery  was  not 
complete,  and  as  there  was  a  possibility  of  election  to  the 
state  office,  I  arranged  with  a  son  of  Professor  Johnston,  of 
Middletown,  Connecticut,  to  become  associate  principal, 
with  an  understanding  that  in  event  of  my  election  he  should 
act  as  principal  for  two  years,  the  length  of  my  official  term, 
after  which  I  expected  to  return  to  the  school.  My  expecta- 
tion was  never  realized. 

Here  I  would  record  what  to  me  has  ever  been  the  most 
blessed  experience  of  my  connection  with  the  academy. 
During  the  latter  part  of  my  college  course  the  claims  of 
the  Christian  ministry  were  presented  with  some  urgency 
by  my  pastor.    But  my  experience  as  a  pupil  would  con- 
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stantly  present  counter  claims  of  greater  weight.  I  found 
in  my  teacher  Sewall,  of  whom  I  have  spoken  previously,1  a 
man  of  far  greater  influence  over  my  life  than  that  of  any 
clergyman  I  had  ever  known.  In  him  I  saw  the  possibility 
of  greater  usefulness  in  the  work  of  a  Christian  teacher  than 
in  that  of  a  clergyman.  The  teacher  of  youth  is  engaged  in 
molding  character  at  the  impressible  period  of  life,  and  his 
work  continues  day  after  day  instead  of  a  single  day  in  the 
week.  My  experience  as  a  teacher  has  more  than  confirmed 
the  wisdom  of  my  choice.  The  clergyman  employs  himself 
upon  one  part  of  man's  nature  chiefly.  The  teacher  is 
engaged  upon  the  harmonious  development  of  all  of  man's 
powers — physical,  intellectual,  and  spiritual — and  finds 
each  line  of  labor  helpful  to  the  other.  In  the  academy  I 
found  opportunity  for  building  character.  On  the  field  of 
youthful  recreation,  in  classroom  exercises,  in  the  daily 
hour  of  devotional  recognition  of  God's  presence  and  help, 
and  in  the  weekly  seasons  of  prayer  and  Christian  con- 
ference, there  were  constant  occasions  for  emphasizing  one's 
duty  to  himself,  to  his  fellows,  and  to  his  Creator  and  Bene- 
factor. .  .  .  No  happier  portion  of  my  life  is  recorded  upon 
the  tablets  of  memory  than  that  spent  in  Platteville  Acad- 
emy. There  I  learned  the  blessedness  of  employment  in 
Christian  education,  and  its  claims  it  has  ever  been  my 
aim  to  recognize. 

The  state  election  resulted  in  favor  of  my  candidacy,  and 
I  entered  upon  the  duties  of  the  office  January  1,  1860. 
My  determination  was  to  learn  the  conditions  and  needs 
of  the  public  schools  of  Wisconsin  by  personal  visits  to  as 
many  parts  of  the  state  as  possible,  leaving  the  office  in 
charge  of  my  assistant  and  clerk,  except  in  such  matters 
as  by  requirement  of  law  must  have  my  personal  attention. 
Two  things  favored  my  desire  to  become  acquainted  with 

1  David  Brainerd  Sewall,  a  graduate  of  Bowdoin  College,  was  in  1836  principal  of 
the  Lewiston  Falls  Academy,  which  Mr.  Pickard  attended. 
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the  status  of  public  education  before  I  should  attempt  any 
suggestion  as  to  needed  legislation.  Chancellor  Barnard 
was  acting  as  agent  of  the  regents  of  the  normal  school  fund 
in  holding  a  series  of  teachers'  institutes,  and  Charles  H. 
Allen  was  employed  as  their  conductor.  Beginning  in 
March,  they  were  continued  until  September.  At  these 
meetings  I  could  find  opportunity  to  meet  teachers  and 
school  officers  and  others  interested  in  school  work.  One 
evening  was  given  me  for  a  public  address.  Sometimes  I 
shared  with  Mr.  Allen  the  work  of  instruction,  especially 
in  the  brief  sessions  held  in  the  least  populous  counties.  Here 
was  the  greatest  need  of  improvement.  Frequently  intel- 
ligent men  and  women  conscious  of  that  need  consulted  me 
as  to  the  best  means  of  accomplishment  of  their  desires. 
Often  in  passing  from  one  institute  to  another,  schools 
were  visited,  and  frequently  the  people  gathered  for  an  even- 
ing address.  Relying  upon  my  help,  Chancellor  Barnard 
could  arrange  for  the  holding  of  two  institutes  during  the 
same  week. 

Through  another  agency  I  was  able  to  reach  the  people 
in  discussion  of  school  matters.  The  State  Teachers' 
Association  had  for  some  years  published  a  school  journal. 
The  legislature  of  1859  authorized  the  superintendent  of 
public  instruction  to  subscribe  for  a  sufficient  number  of 
copies  to  supply  each  school  district.  Five  thousand 
two  hundred  copies  were  subscribed  for,  and  the  journal 
became  the  official  organ  of  the  state  superintendent. 
Through  its  columns  I  was  able  to  reach  all  the  district 
officers  of  the  state.  It  proved  an  invaluable  medium  of 
communication.  Through  its  use  the  state  was  saved  in 
public  printing  more  than  its  cost.  As  the  result  of  my 
investigation  in  twenty-nine  of  the  fifty-two  counties  of 
the  state,  in  which  I  had  delivered  from  one  to  four  addres- 
ses each,  I  felt  in  a  measure  prepared  to  recommend  to  the 
legislature  such  modification  of  the  school  laws  as  would 
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promote  the  interests  of  popular  education.  That  I  might 
reap  benefit  from  the  experience  of  men  for  years  engaged 
in  school  supervision,  a  few  weeks,  during  the  time  when 
little  could  be  done  in  our  own  state,  were  spent  in  conference 
with  the  superintendents  of  other  states.  The  annual 
meeting  of  the  National  Education  Association,  organized 
in  1857,  and  the  New  England  Association,  organized  in 
1830,  afforded  excellent  opportunities  for  carrying  out  my 
purpose.  To  Honorable  John  M.  Gregory  of  Michigan 
and  Honorable  Newton  Bateman  of  Illinois,  the  conditions 
of  whose  work  resembled  closely  those  of  Wisconsin, 
special  acknowledgment  is  due  for  timely  counsel.  For 
many  years  the  debt  had  been  extended.  Gratitude  is  the 
memory  of  the  heart. 

My  visits  to  the  rural  schools  convinced  me  that  the  first 
attention  should  be  given  to  the  preparation  of  teachers 
for  their  work.  Normal  institutes  were  doing  good  initiatory 
work,  but  were  only  indications  of  the  need  of  permanent 
schools  which  in  course  of  time  must  be  established.  The 
state  university  would  soon  be  recognized  as  the  head  of 
the  public  school  system,  but  the  body  needs  careful  nourish- 
ment that  it  may  have  strength  to  meet  the  demands  of  the 
head.  Proper  nourishment  must  be  furnished  by  the 
teachers  of  the  schools.  The  method  of  determining  the 
qualifications  of  the  teachers  I  found  faulty  in  the  extreme. 
The  town  superintendency  had  been  brought  into  our  state 
through  the  Michigan  system,  which  was  evidently  studied 
by  those  who  framed  our  school  law,  Michigan  having 
used  the  New  York  pattern.  From  H.  H.  Van  Dyck, 
superintendent  of  schools  for  the  state  of  New  York,  I 
obtained  through  correspondence  the  following  statement: 
"Neither  in  point  of  independence,  efficiency  or  economy 
can  that  system  [town  superintendency]  be  commended 
to  favor."  In  the  same  line  was  the  testimony  of  Super- 
intendent J.  M.  Gregory  of  Michigan.    He  wrote:  "We 
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have  tried  the  township  system  from  the  first  organization 
of  our  state,  and  the  almost  universal  testimony  of  the 
people,  including  township  inspectors  themselves,  is,  that 
the  inspection  of  teachers  and  schools  under  it  is  nearly 
worthless."  With  such  testimony  at  hand  I  entered  upon 
the  study  of  our  own  system,  then  entering  its  thirteenth 
year.  The  following  conclusions  were  presented  to  the 
legislature : 

1.  The  town  superintendency  is  an  office  that  requires 
little  time,  but  furnishes  no  compensation  that  will  warrant 
suspension  of  regular  business.  It  therefore  receives  atten- 
tion of  so  hurried  and  superficial  a  character  as  to  be  of 
little  worth. 

2.  This  superficial  work  is  so  distasteful  to  men  of 
proper  qualifications  that  they  will  refuse  to  serve. 

3.  Many  superintendents  teach  in  the  towns  they 
refuse  to  serve.  They  naturally  make  their  own  qualifica- 
tions the  standard  by  which  to  judge  of  others,  and  not 
always  to  their  own  disadvantage.  The  law  contemplates 
the  supervision  of  schools  by  persons  outside  of  their  own 
schools.  A  superintendent  teaching  in  his  own  town  leaves 
his  school  without  legal  supervision. 

4.  There  is  no  uniformity  in  examinations  of  teachers. 
A  person  refused  a  certificate  in  one  town  may  obtain  it  in 
another,  so  that  efforts  of  faithful  officers  are  thwarted. 

5.  It  is  impossible  for  the  state  superintendent  through 
this  agency  to  make  any  influence  from  the  department 
felt  throughout  the  state.  A  body  working  inharmoniously, 
or  not  working  at  all,  cannot  be  a  healthy  body. 

Having  thus  stated  briefly  my  objections  to  the  town 
superintendency,  I  proposed  a  substitution  of  a  county 
superintendency,  and  supported  the  request  by  the  follow- 
ing statements : 

1.  Where  tested  it  meets  with  favor  from  the  best 
educational  authorities.  (Quotations  from  prominent  men 
were  presented.) 
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2.  The  office  requires  the  full  time  and  undivided 
energies  of  the  person  holding  it.  It  can  never  hold  a 
secondary  place  with  the  one  who  faithfully  executes  its 
trusts . 

3.  The  permanency  of  employment  will  attract  men 
or  women  of  intelligence,  ordinarily  of  experience  as  teachers. 

4.  The  reports  upon  which  the  distribution  of  school 
funds  is  by  law  dependent  will  be  more  accurate.  If  town- 
ship officers  fail  in  duty,  the  county  superintendent  is  near 
at  hand  and  can  secure  correction  of  errors  more  speedily 
than  can  be  done  by  correspondence  through  the  state 
office.  .  .  . 

5.  The  examination  of  teachers  will  not  be  in  the  hands 
of  men  who  desire  to  teach  and  are  liable  to  be  brought 
into  competition  with  candidates  for  certificates,  and  the 
examination  will  be  more  thorough  and  impartial. 

6.  As  the  examinations  by  the  county  superintendent 
must  be  at  a  set  time  and  place,  of  which  public  notice  must 
be  given,  the  publicity  of  the  examination  will  secure  from 
the  examiner  thorough  preparation  and  will  deter  unqualified 
persons  from  presenting  themselves  as  candidates.  District 
officers  will  often  attend  the  examinations  and  will  be  aided 
in  selection  of  teachers. 

7.  If  teachers  find  that  refusal  of  a  certificate  by  the 
county  superintendent  disqualifies  them  for  positions  in 
every  district  of  the  county,  they  will  make  more  strenuous 
effort  to  qualify  themselves  for  the  posts  they  desire  to 
obtain.  Teachers  justly  demand  that  they  shall  be  protected 
from  competition  with  the  mere  hangers-on  of  their  pro- 
fession. The  county  superintendent  will  go  far  toward 
securing  this  protection. 

8.  County  superintendents  will  desire  to  protect  them- 
selves from  applications  of  persons  who  have  failed  to 
receive  certificates  in  any  other  county,  and  will  by  con- 
ference  seek   uniformity   of   examinations   of  teachers. 
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Through  these  conferences  the  state  superintendent  will 
find  a  channel  through  which  his  influence  may  be  made 
to  flow.  Honorable  T.  H.  Burrows,  state  superintendent 
of  schools  for  Pennsylvania,  where  the  county  superinten- 
dency  has  had  its  fairest  trial,  wrote,  "It  has  elevated  the 
profession,  and  established  some  uniformity  in  the  character 
and  qualification  of  teachers  in  theory  and  generally  in 
practice;  the  incompetent  and  unworthy  have  been  rejected, 
while  the  door  has  been  open  wide  for  the  admission  of 
the  meritorious  and  qualified,  and  a  stimulus  has  been  given 
to  study  and  self  improvement." 

9.  In  the  matter  of  expense,  which  might  be  urged 
as  an  objection,  I  presented  the  following:  Each  county 
upon  an  average  expends  $12,000  annually  for  its  schools 
(this  is  taken  from  the  report  for  1859);  admitting  that 
the  improvement  under  county  superintendency  is  but 
ten  per  cent,  the  gain  would  more  than  pay  the  salary 
of  an  efficient  officer.  This  does  not,  perhaps,  meet  the 
mind  of  the  objector.  The  average  number  of  towns  in  a 
county  is  fourteen.  The  pay  of  a  faithful  town  superin- 
tendent will  average  $50.00  a  year,  or  $700  for  the  county — 
a  fair  salary  for  a  county  superintendent. 

A  bill  for  an  act  creating  the  office  of  county  superin- 
tendent of  schools  was  presented  to  the  legislature  of  1861 
in  connection  with  my  report  for  1860,  and  passed  with 
little  opposition.  The  first  election  was  held  on  the  first 
Monday  of  November,  1861,  the  term  of  office  beginning 
January  1,  1862.  Immediately  after  the  passage  of  the 
act,  instructions  as  to  duties  of  the  office  were  prepared 
and  published  in  the  official  organ,  the  Wisconsin  Journal 
of  Education.  In  the  month  of  January  I  mapped  out 
divisions  of  the  state,  grouping  the  counties,  each  having  a 
central  point  easily  accessible  from  the  several  counties 
in  the  group.  A  date  was  fixed  for  a  conference,  and  the 
county  superintendents  were  invited  by  personal  letter 
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to  meet  me  for  consultation,  chiefly  upon  the  subject  of 
teachers'  examinations,  which  would  be  held  in  the  spring 
before  the  opening  of  the  summer  schools.  In  these  meetings 
I  formed  the  acquaintance  of  nearly  all  the  county  superin- 
tendents.   One  of  the  meetings  a  severe  snow  storm  pre- 
vented my  attending;  I  had  traversed  more  than  three- 
fourths  of  the  distance  when  I  was  compelled  to  turn 
back.    To  the  first  meeting  I  carried  a  set  of  questions 
upon  each  subject  in  which  examination  was  by  law  re- 
quired, such  as  I  would  use  if  conducting  the  examination. 
The  set  contained  many  more  questions  than  would  be 
proper  to  require,  graded  as  to  difficulty,  since  I  knew 
that  all  counties  could  not  be  treated  exactly  alike  at  the 
first  examination.   The  schools  of  all  had  not  attained  the 
same  standard  of  efficiency.    Present  conditions  must  be 
considered.    The  questions  I  had  prepared  were  such 
that  selection  might  be  made  to  suit  localities,  but  no  ten 
of  the  number  could  be  chosen  which  should  not  be  answered 
with  nearly  perfect  accuracy  by  teachers  of  the  schools 
least  advanced.    The  most  difficult  should  be  answered 
perfectly  by  candidates  from  localities  most  advanced. 
Copies  were  left  with  the  superintendents,  not  to  be  used 
by  them  but  rather  as  expressing  what  my  acquaintance 
with  the  country  schools  of  the  state  would  lead  me  to  expect 
as  to  the  qualifications  of  teachers.   The  city  schools  were 
exempt  from  the  provisions  of  the  law  in  the  examinations 
of  the  teachers.    I  had  in  the  two  years  visited  thirty-six 
of  the  fifty-two  counties  of  the  state,  and  understood 
their  needs  fairly  well.    The  superintendents,  who  had 
begun  their  work  with  zeal,  were  well  qualified  so  far  as 
I  could  judge  from  the  conferences  in  which  I  had  met  them. 
The  law  provided  for  the  minimum  salary  in  all  counties 
having  a  population  of  more  than  eight  thousand.  This 
would  give  to  the  majority  of  the  counties  persons  well 
qualified,  since  efficient  service  would  inspire  them  with  the 
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hope  of  receiving  a  salary  above  the  minimum.  Some  real- 
ized their  hope  and  received  a  salary  as  large  as  the  state 
constitution  allowed  the  state  superintendent.  Teachers, 
understanding  that  their  examinations  would  be  more 
severe,  sought  the  institutes  for  instruction.    These  were 
continued  for  a  longer  term  than  when  first  organized. 
The  superintendents  entered  them  as  instructors,  and  so 
became  acquainted  with  those  who  would  appear  before 
them  as  candidates  for  certificates.   In  one  county  a  session 
of  twelve  weeks  was  held.   The  superintendent  was  made 
assistant  in  the  first  normal  school  opened  in  the  state,  and 
one  of  his  helpers  has  been  for  many  years  president  of  the 
same.    One  day,  when  a  mere  lad,  I  was  present  while 
my  father  was  examining  a  candidate  for  teaching.   I  was 
amused  to  hear  the  man  say,  after  failing  to  answer  many 
questions  which  seemed  very  simple  to  me,    "Well,  squire, 
I  am  rather  rusty,  but  I  have  a  little  gal  at  home  that 
could  answer  all  them  questions."    I  have  no  doubt  that 
teachers  had  been  employed  under  the  town  superintendency 
who  might  truthfully  make  a  like  reply.    Their  day  was 
passing.    Crass  ignorance  was,  it  must  be  confessed,  not 
confined  to  would-be  teachers.     A  young  lady  who  had 
attended  my  school  applied  to  a  superintendent  for  exam- 
ination.   He  used  a  textbook  in  his  questioning.    In  geog- 
raphy he  ventured  to  ask  an  original  question.   Placing  his 
hand  over  the  map  of  New  England,  he  asked:  "What  is 
the  color  of  Massachusetts?"    She  could  not  answer,  for 
in  my  instruction  I  had  been  remiss.   Had  he  asked  for  the 
color  of  Connecticut  she  might  have  ventured  to  answer, 
"Blue,"  for  she  had  read  some  of  the  laws  of  that  state.  I 
have  dwelt  at  some  length  upon  the  subject  of  the  county 
superintendency,  because  I  consider  it  the  chief  fruit  of  my 
labor  as  state  superintendent  of  Wisconsin.    It  has  stood 
the  test  for  forty-four  years,  in  spite  of  several  attempts 
to  overthrow  it.    Subsequent  legislation  has  made  it  more 
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effective,  but  has  left  it  unchanged  in  its  cardinal  features. 
To  the  committees  on  schools  of  both  house  and  senate 
of  the  legislature  of  1861,  credit  is  due.  Town  superinten- 
dents whose  interest  in  schools  exceeded  that  in  their  salaries 
rendered  efficient  help. 

After  Chancellor  Barnard's  resignation,  the  state  uni- 
versity organized  a  normal  department  with  C.  H.  Allen 
as  the  professor — the  professorship  is  now  styled  that  of 
pedagogy.  County  superintendents  carried  on  the  teachers' 
institutes.  I  attended  as  many  as  possible.  As  secondary 
objects  of  importance  my  attention  was  directed  toward 
grading  of  schools,  school  buildings,  and  school  libraries. 
The  graded  system  had  been  adopted  in  the  cities  and  in  a 
few  of  the  most  progressive  villages  of  the  state,  but  the 
tendency  in  the  towns  was  to  divide  a  district  where  the 
number  of  pupils  exceeded  the  capacity  of  the  house,  so 
that  two  teachers  would  be  employed,  each  to  instruct 
pupils  of  all  degrees  of  advancement.  In  public  addresses 
I  attempted  to  show  the  better  way  as  the  means  of  obtain- 
ing better  results  in  economy  and  efficiency.  Let  the  district 
remain  undivided,  employ  the  two  teachers,  assigning  to 
one  the  instruction  of  the  younger  pupils  and  to  the  other 
that  of  the  older  pupils.  The  result  would  be  that  each 
class  of  pupils  would  receive  double  attention.  But  how 
accommodate  two  teachers  when  the  house  is  already  too 
small?  An  enlargement  of  the  house  will  cost  us  no  more 
than  the  building  of  another  house  made  necessary  if  the 
district  is  divided.  In  many  cases  the  old  log  house  has 
outlived  its  usefulness,  and  a  new  one  is  needed.  I  had 
secured  from  the  publishers  the  privilege  of  inserting  the 
plan  of  a  school  building  as  given  in  Johonnot's  Country 
Schoolhouses,  in  my  annual  report  for  1860,  with  dimensions 
and  estimated  cost.  In  case  only  two  teachers  are  needed, 
only  the  ground  floor  will  be  needed;  for  three  teachers  a 
second  floor  can  be  added  over  the  main  part  and  a  very 
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neat  structure  is  obtained,  capable  of  accommodating  one 
hundred  and  fifty  pupils.  It  will  seem  strange  at  the  present 
time  that  any  argument  was  necessary  to  secure  the  adoption 
of  a  graded  system,  but  I  am  writing  of  affairs  as  they 
existed  forty-five  years  ago.  .  .  . 

My  purpose  to  return  to  the  Platteville  Academy  at  the 
close  of  the  term  as  state  superintendent  to  which  I  was 
elected  in  1859,  was  put  aside  that  I  might  serve  a  second 
term,  to  which  I  was  elected  in  November,  1861,  and  again 
for  the  same  reason  in  1863.    My  majority  increased  at 
both  the  second  and  third  elections.    In  these  days  of 
expensive  campaigns  it  may  be  of  interest  to  know  that  the 
only  contribution  to  a  campaign  fund  asked  of  me  was  the 
sum  of  twenty-five  dollars  for  printing  and  distribution  of 
tickets.   Friends  made  it  unnecessary  for  me  to  make  any 
canvass  for  votes.   Through  educational  association  meet- 
ings, state  and  national,  my  acquaintance  with  leading 
laborers  in  the  educational  field  was  extended.  My  connec- 
tion as  regent  of  the  state  university  and  as  trustee  of 
Beloit  College  gave  me  an  insight  into  the  working  of  both 
public  and  private  institutions  of  higher  education.   I  was 
gaining  broader  views  of  the  possibilities  of  culture  in 
letters  and  in  science,  and  was  led  to  study  more  earnestly 
the  relation  of  these  agencies  to  the  elementary  schools,  in 
which  foundations  were  laid  suited  to  the  superstructure,  or, 
to  change  the  figure,  to  the  preparation  of  the  soil  for  the 
germination  of  seed  designed  for  the  production  of  an 
abundant  harvest.    Dropping  all  figures,  the  question 
arises  what  course  in  the  education  of  the  child  will  tend 
toward  the  ripest  scholarship  in  the  man,  and  will  secure 
the  most  worthy  citizens.    My  attention  was  more  and 
more  directed  to  the  needs  of  the  elementary  schools. 
Unexpectedly  a  broader  field  was  opened  to  me  in  the 
summer  of  1864. 2 

1  As  superintendent  of  the  Chicago  schools. 
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I  cannot  close  without  expressing  my  indebtedness  to 
my  competent  and  faithful  assistant,  Honbrable  A.  J. 
Craig.  As  my  duties  called  me  out  of  the  office  for  weeks 
at  a  time,  I  was  sure  that  the  correspondence,  which  was 
constantly  increasing,  would  be  promptly  attended  to,  and 
that  matters  needing  my  personal  attention  would  be 
forwarded  to  me.  One  duty,  the  most  exacting  of  all,  was 
the  hearing  of  appeals  from  school  officers  and  teachers. 
The  decisions  of  the  state  superintendent  were  by  law 
made  final  in  matters  adjudicated.  To  deal  justly  by  parties 
to  the  appeal  was  of  supreme  moment.  In  this  regard  Mr. 
Craig's  counsel  was  invaluable.  Throughout  my  entire 
term  of  service  he  remained  my  assistant  true  and  trusted. 
Important  features  of  my  work  as  state  superintendent  of 
public  instruction  were  developed  by  conflicts  having 
either  a  racial,  political,  or  religious  origin.  School  districts 
having  citizens  of  different  nationalities  were  often  sharply 
disturbed  through  preconceived  notions  as  to  proper  man- 
agement of  school  children,  or  methods  of  instruction,  or 
extent  of  the  teachers'  control  of  children  out  of  regular 
school  hours,  or  of  the  personal  habits  of  children  while  in 
school.  Then,  too,  political  influence  in  selecting  teachers 
gave  to  the  election  of  school  officers  an  unfortunate  bias. 
The  selection  of  a  site  for  a  school  building,  the  vote  of  a 
tax  for  the  erection  of  the  same,  became  often  the  occasion 
for  bitter  strife.  Charges  of  political  bias  in  examination 
and  certification  of  candidates  for  positions  as  teachers 
were  not  uncommon.  The  years  1860  to  1864  were  years 
of  excessive  sensitiveness  along  political  lines,  and  the 
conduct  of  teachers  in  school  exercises,  especially  in  song, 
was  scrutinized  very  closely.  The  use  of  the  Bible  and 
audible  prayer  as  a  regular  daily  exercise  at  the  opening 
of  school  was  criticized  by  some,  and  the  occasional  presence 
of  a  garb  indicating  membership  in  a  religious  order  by  a 
few  led  to  complaint.    Many  of  these  complaints  required 
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a  little  tact  in  settlement.  Some  were  of  a  nature  demanding 
the  formal  entering  of  a  complaint  and  the  introduction  of 
witnesses.  Plaintiff  and  defendant  must  appear  as  in  a 
court  of  law.  By  statute  the  superintendent  of  public 
instruction  was  authorized  to  act  as  trial  judge  in  matters 
of  school  cases  presented  to  him.  From  his  decision  there 
was  no  appeal.  Parties  were  at  liberty,  if  they  should  so 
choose,  to  use  the  ordinary  civil  courts  instead  of  appealing 
to  the  superintendent.  They  were  required  to  present  their 
cases  in  writing,  and  no  ex  parte  hearing  was  permitted. 
The  decision  involved  at  times  great  responsibility,  and  the 
reading  of  testimony  often  required  days  of  earnest  thought 
and  study.  The  subject  of  religious  exercises  in  schools 
was  more  frequently  presented  than  any  other.  One  incident 
which  gave  me  great  pleasure  and  helped  in  settling  the 
question  so  often  presented  is  worthy  of  note.  One  morning 
I  called  at  a  school  in  a  Catholic  community.  The  teacher 
was  a  Protestant  and  an  earnest  Christian  woman.  I 
entered  the  schoolroom  before  the  hour  of  opening.  When 
the  children  were  seated  the  teacher  said,  "I  always  ask 
God  to  help  me,  and  I  have  no  doubt  your  mothers  have 
taught  you  to  do  the  same.  We  do  not  all  need  the  same 
things,  and  if  we  asked  aloud  it  would  be  confusing.  So 
we  will  all  bow  our  heads  and  think  what  we  would  like 
God  to  do  for  us  this  day."  Two  or  three  minutes  of 
perfect  stillness  followed.  The  teacher  then  said,  "Now  we 
are  all  ready  for  work."  Heads  were  raised,  and  work  began 
in  earnest.  A  more  impressive  exercise  I  do  not  remember 
to  have  witnessed.  No  complaint  was  ever  made  of  that 
teacher. 


THE  YANKEE  AND  THE  TEUTON  IN 
WISCONSIN 

Joseph  Schafer 

V    SOCIAL  HARMONIES  AND  DISCORDS 

The  "Sons  of  the  Pilgrims"  of  Milwaukee  held  in 
December,  1850,  their  customary  banquet  to  celebrate  the 
historic  landing  on  Plymouth  Rock.  The  occasion  was  one 
which  stimulated  the  flow  of  oratory  and  the  display  of 
quaint  Yankee  humor  and  sparkling  wit.  Among  the  toasts, 
some  of  which  embodied  genuine  wisdom,  was  the  following: 
"Our  adopted  state.  She  has  gathered  her  sons  from 
many  lands  and  given  them  all  a  home  amid  her  bounty 
and  her  beauty.  May  the  elements  of  strength  and  greatness 
peculiar  to  each  be  here  transplanted  and  united  to  form 
a  perfect  commonwealth."1 

The  sentiment  was  notably  generous,  voiced  as  it  was 
by  one  out  of  the  many  and  diverse  population  elements, 
and  we  now  see  that  it  was  also  prophetic.  But  the  attain- 
ment of  the  ideal  here  advanced  was  not  to  result  from  an 
effortless,  unconscious  process.  Much  history  is  involved 
in  the  relations  of  Yankee  and  Teuton— to  say  nothing  of 
other  stocks — which  reveals  a  general  tendency  to  helpful 
cooperation,  but  presents,  on  the  other  hand,  episodes 
marked  by  animosity,  jealousy,  and  social  estrangement. 
If  there  were  social  harmonies,  there  were  also  discords. 

As  early  as  1850  Milwaukee  contained  more  Germans 
than  Yankees.  Out  of  an  aggregate  population  of  20,059 
the  census  taker  had  designated  3880  as  natives  of  the 
New  England  states  and  New  York,  while  5958  were  born 
in  Germany.    The  entire  American  element  (aside  from 


1  Daily  Free  Democrat,  December  27,  1850. 
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natives  of  Wisconsin,  who  were  children  of  the  foreign 
born  as  well  as  of  the  American  born)  amounted  to  5113, 
while  the  number  of  foreigners  was  12,036.  Of  these,  more 
than  3000  were  Irish  and  about  1300  English.  Thus  the 
German  was  numerically  the  dominant  social  factor  in 
the  city. 

Nevertheless,  in  all  but  numbers  the  Yankee  element 
remained,  as  it  had  been  from  the  beginning  of  the  town's 
growth,  in  a  position  of  acknowledged  leadership.  There 
would  be  no  difficulty  in  proving  that  socially,  industrially, 
and  commercially  the  places  of  power  were  occupied  by  the 
"down-easters,"  while  in  politics,  although  their  control  was 
being  challenged  from  one  side  or  another,  they  were  still 
far  from  recognizing  a  master. 

Yankees  were  the  promoters  of  those  far-reaching 
improvements,  like  the  various  plank  roads,  and  especially 
the  railroads,  which  were  destined  to  unite  the  extensive 
new  settlements  with  Milwaukee  and  thus  guarantee  the 
future  greatness  of  the  city.  They  were  largely  engaged 
in  the  carrying  trade  on  the  Lakes.  They  controlled  the 
flour  milling  business,  the  leading  industry  of  the  city,  in 
which  was  concentrated  probably  more  capital  than  was 
invested  in  all  other  lines  of  manufacturing  carried  on  at 
that  time.  They  were  also  prominent  in  wholesale  merchan- 
dising and  owned  the  most  pretentious  retail  stores. 

Their  general  preeminence  in  the  professions  was  undis- 
puted. They  had  most  of  the  lawyers,  a  large  proportion 
of  the  physicians,  the  editors  of  English  language  papers, 
the  Protestant  clergymen,  the  teachers.  Public  opinion, 
with  a  reservation  to  be  stated  presently,  was  mainly  of 
their  making,  both  in  the  city  itself  and — through  the  agency 
of  a  widely  read  newspaper  press — in  the  state  at  large. 
On  all  questions  affecting  public  education,  social  morality, 
health,  and  recreation,  as  well  as  business  or  industry,  the 
American  portion  of  the  community  was  very  apt  to  mass 
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behind  Yankee  leadership;  and  the  English  speaking 
section  of  the  foreign  population  was  not  averse  to  doing 
the  same,  at  least  under  ordinary  circumstances.  Often, 
indeed,  such  was  the  prestige  of  the  Yankees,  their  initiative 
was  followed  unquestioningly  by  American  and  foreigner 
alike. 

But  the  weight  of  numbers  being  with  the  Germans, 
the  bulk  of  whom  did  not  speak  or  read  English— though 
there  were  numerous  exceptions, — it  was  natural  that 
there  should  have  developed  a  community  leadership  within 
their  own  group,  and  such  leadership  would  be  determinative 
in  cases  of  divergence  from  American  ideas.  The  presence 
of  this  great  body  of  non-English  speaking  persons,  clothed 
with  political  power  and  wielding  also  a  goodly  share  of 
economic  power,  especially  as  manifested  in  consumption, 
tended  in  itself  to  generate  a  more  amiable  attitude  and 
more  moderate  policies  on  the  part  of  the  dominant  class. 

For  the  Germans  were  a  coherent,  prosperous,  and  grow- 
ing element  in  the  city.  They  began  coming  in  1839,  and 
during  the  succeeding  decade  the  annual  accretions  waxed 
gradually  larger.  After  the  revolution  of  1848  the  tide  of 
emigration,  especially  from  the  countries  and  provinces 
along  the  Rhine,  was  swollen  to  unprecedented  proportions, 
Milwaukee  and  the  whole  state  profiting  largely  therefrom. 
But,  already  before  1850  Milwaukee's  streets,  business 
places,  and  homes  were  so  habituated  to  German  speech, 
that  most  visitors  unhesitatingly  described  it  as  a  German 
city.  "In  the  colony  of  Herman  alone,"  wrote  Carl  de  Haas 
in  1848,  "among  all  the  United  States  is  the  population  so 
preponderantly  German."2  This  writer  also  says,  as  do 
other  chroniclers  of  his  race,  that  not  alone  the  speech  of 
his  country,  but  also  the  national  habits  and  customs 
prevailed  exceedingly  in  Milwaukee;  that  the  Americans 
made  many  concessions  to  the  Germanism  of  the  environ- 

2  Nordamerika,  Wisconsin,  Calumet    Winke  fur  Auswanderer  (edition  of  1849),  64. 
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ment— merchants,  for  example,  learning  the  language 
themselves,  or  at  least  keeping  clerks  in  their  establish- 
ments who  could  speak  it,  in  order  to  attract  German  trade. 

The  emigration  which  began  in  1839  as  a  religious 
movement,  a  congregation  of  Old  Lutherans  fleeing  the 
pressure  of  the  illiberal  policy  of  Prussia's  king,  was  con- 
tinued thereafter  mainly  from  economic  and  social  motives. 
An  examination  of  the  census  schedules  of  1850  for  Mil- 
waukee reveals  its  general  character  better  than  volumes 
of  reminiscent  testimony.    The  census  shows  that,  among 
the  5958  Germans  in  the  city,  1165  (if  the  count  is  accurate) 
were  craftsmen.    There  were  house  carpenters,  ship  car- 
penters, smiths,  wheelwrights,  millwrights,  cabinet  makers, 
masons,  plasterers,  painters,  brickmakers,  tailors,  shoe- 
makers, saddlers,  watchmakers,  coppersmiths,  silversmiths 
and  goldsmiths,  barbers,  bakers,  brewers,  cigar  makers, 
musicians,  sailors,  and  many  more.    In  contrast  to  the 
large  number  of  craftsmen,  those  employed  at  common 
labor  numbered  only  461,  while  the  aggregate  of  those  who 
may  be  described  as  business  men  was  248.    A  total  of 
45  persons  fall  in  the  class  of  professional  men.  Many,  even 
of  the  laborers,  possessed  some  property,  thus  showing  that 
they  were  of  a  substantial,  home-making  type.    A  good 
many  of  the  craftsmen  owned  homes,  some  of  the  business 
men  were  possessed  of  real  estate  to  an  appreciable  extent, 
and  there  were  a  very  few  capitalists  whose  properties  were 
valued  at  from  $20,000  to  $50,000. 

The  significance  to  the  city  of  having  among  the  popula- 
tion so  large  a  body  of  thoroughly  trained  and  skilled  artisans 
cannot  readily  be  overstated.  It  toned  up  all  building  opera- 
tions and  enabled  them  to  keep  pace  with  the  city's  rapidly 
growing  needs;  it  facilitated  the  establishment  and  ex- 
pansion of  industries  depending  upon  a  full  supply  of 
skilled  labor;  it  gave  the  city  a  fine  body  of  industrious,  well 
paid  residents  as  homemakers  and  citizens — at  a  time 
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when  American  artisans  were  very  prone  to  seek  land 
and  raise  farm  produce.  American  business  and  industrial 
leaders  in  Milwaukee  appreciated  the  German  craftsmen 
who  contributed  largely  to  the  prosperity  of  the  city;  and 
the  same  may  be  said  of  the  common  laborers. 

The  appearance  of  Germans  with  capital  which  sought 
investment  in  lines  of  business  already  pursued  by  Americans 
was  no  doubt  less  welcome,  and  to  some  it  may  have  seemed 
like  an  intrusion.  Generally,  however,  Germans  began  their 
business  enterprises  on  so  modest  a  scale,  and  built  them 
up  so  gradually,  that  no  serious  economic  dislocations  could 
have  been  felt  in  consequence.  In  some  cases  the  German 
business  men  merely  undertook  to  meet  demands  created 
by  the  presence  of  their  own  people,  which  demands  were 
not  fully  cared  for  by  existing  American  enterprise.  Perhaps 
no  better  illustration  of  this  tendency  can  be  found  than  the 
local  tobacco  trade.  "Groceries,"  of  course,  carried  the 
"plug  tobacco"  used  so  widely  in  those  days  by  Americans 
of  all  classes,  while  drug  stores  handled  cigars.  But  smoking 
was  more  nearly  universal  among  European  immigrants 
than  among  Americans.  Germans  accordingly  set  up 
tobacco  shops,  which  usually  included  a  department  for 
the  manufacture  of  cigars.  The  investments  were  all 
small,  ranging  from  $50  to  $4000,  but  the  payroll  was  of  some 
consequence  to  the  city  and  the  output  considerable.  It 
is  believed  that  all  firms  of  tobacconists  or  cigar  manu- 
facturers listed  by  the  census  takers  in  1850  were  Germans. 

Another  industry  in  which  Germans  were  prominent  in 
1850  was  tanning.  This  they  did  not  monopolize,  for 
several  non-German  tanners  were  operating  at  the  same 
time.  But  G.  Pfister  and  Company,  Tanners,  had  an 
investment  of  $35,000  and,  employing  thirty-five  men, 
manufactured  an  annual  product  valued  at  $45,000,  while 
all  other  tanneries  taken  together  had  an  aggregate  invest- 
ment of  less  than  $7500. 
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In  boot  and  shoe  manufacturing  one  American  firm 
was  far  in  the  lead.3  Yet,  on  a  smaller  scale,  German  firms 
were  participating  in  the  business  actively,  while  German 
craftsmen  were  an  important  element  in  the  success  of 
all  shoe  manufacturers.  A  similar  statement  will  hold 
true  in  the  department  of  brickmaking.  A  large  number 
of  Germans  worked  in  the  brickyards  as  experts,  and 
several  had  small  plants  of  their  own.  But  the  big  brick- 
yard of  the  city  was  not  managed  by  Germans.4  There 
was  one  single  rope  maker,  who  was  a  German,  and  also  one 
glove  and  mitten  manufacturer,  who  was  also  German. 
Both  of  these  industries  were  small. 

There  remains  the  historically  important  Milwaukee 
industry  of  beer-brewing,  popularly  supposed  to  have  been 
introduced  by  immigrants  from  Munich  and  other  centers 
of  beer  manufacture  in  the  fatherland.  The  census  lists 
a  total  of  ten  establishments  designated  as  breweries.  Of 
these,  seven  were  owned  by  Germans  and  three  by  non- 
Germans.  The  investments  by  the  latter  aggregated 
$27,000,  those  of  the  former  $20,900.  But  the  sum  of  the 
annual  products  of  the  German  breweries  was  $41,062, 
while  the  aggregate  product  of  the  others  was  $32,425. 
The  non-German  brewery  which  had  the  largest  investment 
was  doing  an  annual  business  valued  at  less  than  the 
investment,  while  one  of  the  German  breweries  having  only 
$3000  invested  reported  a  product  valued  at  $18,000.5 

When  we  consider  mercantile  lines  as  distinguished  from 
the  industrial,  Germans  were  prominent  in  those  which 
called  for  moderate  investments.  They  had  many  small 
grocery  stores  scattered  through  the  city,  a  number  of 
meat  markets,  and  of  course  a  goodly  proportion  of  liquor 

8  Bradley  and  Metcalf. 

4  It  was  managed  by  G.  and  J.  Burnham,  who  had  an  investment  of  $10,000. 

6  This  was  John  Braun's.  Best  and  Company  had  the  largest  investment  among  the 
German  brewers,  $7400,  but  their  output  was  only  $11,250.  Other  German  brewers  were 
Weizt,  Englehardt,  Stolz  and  Schuder,  H.  Nunnemacher,  and  H.  Beverung. 
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saloons.  There  were  also  several  German  clothing  stores, 
confectioneries,  and  bakeries.  That  their  business  men 
expected  to  sell  almost  exclusively  to  Germans  is  indi- 
cated by  the  fact  that  for  the  most  part  they  advertised 
only  in  the  German  language  papers — the  Wisconsin  Banner 
and  the  Volksfreund, —  not  in  the  English  papers.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  American  merchants,  as  we  have  already 
seen,  catered  to  the  German  trade  by  providing  German 
salesmen,6  and  they  also  advertised  extensively  in  the 
German  papers. 

There  were  German  taverns  which  did  a  thriving  trade; 
the  restaurants  made  the  sojourner  from  Berlin  feel  at  home; 
and  the  German  beer  gardens  were  the  despair  of  the 
pious  Yankee  mothers  of  boys.  So  indispensable  did 
German  musicians  become,  that  when  the  Sons  of  the 
Pilgrims  banqueted,  a  brass  band  directed  by  a  German 
bandmaster  discoursed  "martial  as  well  as  festive"  music. 

One  other  form  of  cooperation  between  Yankee  and 
Teuton  deserves  to  be  mentioned — the  employment  of 
German  girls  in  Yankee  homes.  This  custom,  testified  to 
by  German  writers  and  indicated  unmistakably  by  the 
census,  was  widespread.  Such  service  was  an  immediate 
resource  to  the  poorer  immigrant  families,  and  a  boon  to 
the  American  families  as  well.  By  that  means  numbers  of 
future  German  homemakers  came  promptly  into  possession 
of  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  Yankees,  acquired  their 
speech,  and  gained  some  insight  into  their  distinctive 
views  of  life. 

The  least  numerous  of  the  special  classes  into  which  we 
have  analyzed  the  German  population  of  Milwaukee,  in 
1850,  was  the  professional  class.  Yet  it  is  not  for  that 
reason  least  important,  for  the  little  group  of  forty-five7 

6  If  our  count  is  correct,  the  1850  census  lists  as  "clerks"  fifty-one  Germans.  Doubt- 
less many  of  these  were  serving  in  American  stores. 

7  Or  thirty-six,  if  we  omit  the  teachers,  some  of  whom  at  least  were  probably  not 
liberally  educated. 
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persons  contained  most  of  the  individuals  whose  views 
swayed  public  opinion  among  the  6000  Milwaukee  Germans. 
Among  them  were  two  newspaper  editors,  each  in  charge 
of  a  German  language  paper.  There  were  six  lawyers,  nine 
teachers,  and  eleven  clergymen  and  preachers.  Four  of 
the  preachers  are  described  as  German  Lutheran,  one  was 
Evangelical,  and  one  Methodist.8  Two,  Joseph  Salzman 
and  Franz  Fusseden,  were  Catholic  priests.  One,  F.  W. 
Heifer,  was  called  a  "rationalist  preacher."  Two,  John 
Mlihlhauser  and  G.  Kliigel,  were  merely  called  preachers. 

It  is  not  strange  that  medicine,  among  all  the  professions, 
should  have  had  the  strongest  representation.  A  physician, 
wherever  trained,  is  equipped  to  practice  anywhere,  while 
a  lawyer,  clergyman,  editor,  or  teacher  is  obliged  to  prepare 
for  service  by  first  fitting  himself  into  the  community  he  is 
to  serve.  German  medical  education  was  far  superior  to 
American  at  that  time,  and,  in  the  western  states  at  least, 
the  supply  of  trained  physicians  was  below  the  require- 
ments. There  were  communities  in  Wisconsin  where  not 
one-fourth  of  the  practitioners  were  graduates  of  medical 
schools  or  had  honestly  earned  the  title  of  "doctor."9 
This  condition  made  a  splendid  opportunity  for  German 
physicians,  who  could  hope  to  win  the  patronage  of  Ameri- 
cans as  well  as  Germans.  That  the  prospect  was  alluring 
to  them  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  Milwaukee  at  the  census 
date  in  1850  had  seventeen  German  physicians,  some  of 
them  already  men  of  note  in  the  community. 

The  Yankees  and  the  Germans  came  into  such  close 
and  intimate  contacts  in  Milwaukee,  that  it  is  easier  to 
study  their  normal  attitudes  there  than  in  the  outlying 
portions  of  the  state.    On  the  whole  those  relations,  in  the 

8  The  Lutherans  included  a  Fr.  Lachner,  C.  Eisenmeyer,  and  Ludwig  Dulitz;  the 
Evangelical  preacher  was  Christian  Holl,  and  the  Methodist,  Christian  Barth. 

9  The  Western  Medical  Society  of  Wisconsin,  representing  the  counties  of  Grant, 
Iowa,  and  Lafayette,  reported  in  December,  1850,  that  out  of  sixty  persons  engaged  in 
the  practice  of  medicine  in  that  area,  only  twelve  were  entitled  to  be  called  "doctor." 
Daily  Free  Democrat,  January  8,  1850. 
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period  terminating  with  the  Civil  War,  appear  to  have  been 
marked  by  mutual  respect,  if  not  active  friendship.  At  all 
events,  if  there  were  differences  causing  ill  will  on  one  side 
or  the  other,  these — so  far  as  they  were  the  outgrowth  of  the 
social,  economic,  or  commercial  interplay  of  the  two  groups 
— rarely  became  serious  enough  to  be  reflected  in  the 
public  press.  The  prosperity  of  the  city,  providing  usually 
full  employment  and  adequate  returns  to  all  who  wanted 
to  work,  made  the  bond  between  capitalist  and  employees 
satisfactory,  and  this  solved  one  important  aspect  of  the 
class  problem.  The  absence  of  any  decided  public  interest 
in  the  immigrant  problem  as  affecting  the  city — other  than 
politically — is  a  fact  which  obtrudes  itself  upon  one  who 
canvasses  the  Milwaukee  papers,  English  and  German, 
during  the  fourteen  years  which  intervened  between  the 
first  constitutional  convention  and  the  election  of  Abraham 
Lincoln  to  the  presidency. 

Yet,  there  are  not  wanting  evidences  that  the  two 
groups  were  quite  distinct  and  that  the  Germans,  as  a 
foreign  group,  were  sensitively  class  conscious.  This  is 
shown,  for  example,  by  the  race  appeals  in  their  business 
advertisements.  To  call  attention  to  one's  nationality  when 
offering  services  of  a  personal  nature,  like  those  of  the 
physician,  or  the  dentist,  or  even  the  druggist,  is  reasonable 
and  correct.  But  there  is  no  good  ground  for  assuming 
that  nationality  makes  a  difference  to  the  purchaser  of 
lime.  Why  then  the  advertisement  of  a  Deutsche  Kalk  Haus 
(German  lime  house),  unless  there  was  a  feeling  that  the 
German  dealer  would  be  favored  by  German  buyers  simply 
because  he  was  German?  This  is  a  typical  example  which 
goes  to  show  the  existence  of  a  city  within  a  city,  a  German 
Milwaukee  which  tended  to  live  its  own  group  life,  for  which, 
as  already  explained,  it  possessed,  within  itself,  great 
facilities. 
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Occasionally  some  relatively  minor  happening  threw 
this  feeling  of  separateness  into  strong  relief,  as  when,  in 
1850,  a  German  scholar  published  in  the  Milwaukee  papers 
of  his  language  the  story  of  his  relations  with  the  chancellor 
and  board  of  regents  of  the  University.  He  thought  they 
had  promised  him  a  chair,  but  afterwards  they  made  it 
plain  that  no  contract  had  been  closed  with  him.  He  may 
or  may  not  have  had  cause  of  complaint.  But  what  he 
professed  to  do  was  to  lay  the  whole  matter  before  the 
Germans  of  Wisconsin,  in  order  that  they  might  know  how 
the  board  of  regents  "flouts  the  wishes  of  the  German 
citizens,"  how  it  keeps  its  promises  "to  Germans/'  and 
how  little  it  regards  the  rules  of  ordinary  courtesy  "in 
dealing  with  Germans."10  No  doubt  the  design  was  to 
bring  political  pressure  to  bear  on  the  regents,  but  the 
device  would  not  have  been  resorted  to  had  not  the  recog- 
nized racial  unity  among  the  Germans  rendered  that  a  hope- 
ful plan. 

In  a  society  like  the  present  Milwaukee,  where  inter- 
racial marriages  are  a  daily  occurrence,  and  one  is  rarely 
conscious  of  race  in  cases  of  that  kind,  the  condition  of 
seventy  years  ago  seems  almost  incomprehensible.  For,  a 
close  scrutiny  of  the  entire  census  record  for  Milwaukee 
in  1850  reveals  that  marriages  between  Germans  and  Ameri- 
cans of  all  derivations  at  that  time  were  excessively  rare. 
The  aggregate  number  of  such  unions  was  twelve.  But  of 
marriages  between  Yankees  and  Germans  I  can  provisionally 
identify  only  six,  as  follows:  Margaret,  twerity-six  years 
of  age,  born  in  Germany,  was  the  wife  of  John  H.  Butler,  a 
livery-stable  keeper,  born  in  New  York.  Hiram  Brooks, 
twenty-seven,  born  in  New  York,  was  married  to  Mary, 
twenty-three,  born  in  Hesse  Darmstadt.  James  Ridgeway, 
thirty,  a  cooper,  native  of  New  York,  was  married  to  Mary, 
born  in  Prussia.   Abram  Davis,  twenty-five,  a  cooper,  born 

10  "The  University  and  the  Germans,"   Daily  Wisconsin  Banner,  August  23,  1850. 
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in  New  York,  was  married  to  C-,  twenty-three,  native  of 
Bavaria.  Joseph  Stadter,  thirty-three,  physician,  rated 
at  $2000,  who  was  born  in  Bavaria,  was  married  to  Sarah 
Ann,  nineteen,  born  in  New  York  (but  a  female  who  was  a 
member  of  the  family,  and  may  have  been  this  woman's 
mother,  bore  a  German  name).  Finally,  William  Stamm, 
thirty-two,  painter,  native  of  Bremen,  was  married  to 
Lucy,  twenty-eight,  a  native  of  Massachusetts. 

It  is  not  possible  to  determine  how  many  of  the  American 
born  persons  represented  in  the  six  cases  may  have  belonged 
to  German  families,  but  doubtless  some  did.  At  all  events, 
we  can  assert  that  in  Milwaukee  at  that  time,  with  its  nearly 
6000  Germans  and  nearly  4000  Yankees,  not  more  than  six 
cases  can  be  found  of  marriages  between  them.  No  com- 
mentary is  needed  to  establish  the  fact  of  the  virtual 
segregation  of  the  two  great  population  groups.11  If  Cheva- 
lier, the  French  philosopher,  was  right  in  his  conviction 
that  "the  Yankee  is  not  a  man  of  promiscuous  society," 
it  is  equally  true  that  the  German  at  that  time  was  exces- 
sively clannish.  His  clannishness  was  due,  no  doubt,  to 
natural  and  inevitable  causes,  but  the  fact  needs  to  be  recog- 
nized by  the  student  of  history. 

This  disposition  on  the  part  of  Germans  to  "hang 
together''  was  promptly  discovered  by  American  politicians 
and  exploited  for  partisan  and  personal  ends.  The  out- 
standing fact  of  the  political  history  of  the  period  under 
review  is  the  attachment  of  the  immigrant  Germans  to  the 
Democratic  party.  That  relation  was  all  but  absolute 
and  universal  during  the  1840's,  though  a  gradual  change 
took  place  in  the  last  half  of  the  next  decade.  There  was 
nothing  mysterious  about  it.  Germans  found  the  country, 

it  The  remaining  cases  of  marriages  between  Germans  and  Americans  were  briefly  as 
follows:  A  whitewashes  born  in  Pennsylvania,  was  married  to  a  Ge™™w°™^^ 
born  "in  U.  S.f"  married  to  a  German;  a  weaver,  born  m  Germany,  married  to  a  woman 
born  in  Pennsylvania;  a  laborer,  born  in  Ohio,  married  to  a  German  woman;  a  stage 
driver  born  in  Ohio,  married  to  a  German  woman;  a  minister  (M.  E.),  native  of  Hanover, 
married  to  a  woman  born  in  Illinois. 
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on  their  arrival,  living  under  a  Democratic  administration, 
to  which  they  looked  for  favors  and  usually  not  in  vain.  The 
Democratic  party  was  liberal  in  the  bestowal  of  lands;  it 
contended  manfully  against  the  principle  of  monopoly, 
especially  in  banking  and  other  corporate  activities;  and 
it  emphasized  the  doctrine  of  the  equality  of  all  men.  The 
Germans,  like  the  Irish  and,  in  fact,  all  immigrants,  were 
strongly  attracted  by  the  principles  professed  in  Democratic 
platforms.  The  very  word  "democracy,"  had  its  winning 
appeal.  "Democracy,"  wrote  the  editor  of  the  Banner  in 
1850,  "is  a  glorious  word.  There  are  few  other  words,  in 
any  language,  which  can  be  compared  to  it.  To  the  poor 
man  it  is  peculiarly  precious  since  he  is  aware  that  he  owes 
to  it  his  escape  from  the  serfdom  in  which  his  oppressors 
held  him,  and  can  now  look  up  into  heaven  and  thank  his 
God  that  he  has  ceased  to  be  a  serf.  Democracy  knows 
no  distinctions  between  man  and  man.  She  sets  all  upon 
the  broad  foundation  of  equality."12 

The  enormous  prestige  gained  by  the  Democratic  party 
under  Jackson's  leadership  easily  floated  the  administrations 
of  Van  Buren  and  Polk.  But,  as  an  influence  toward  cap- 
tivating the  foreign  element  in  Wisconsin,  no  other  Demo- 
cratic principle  had  quite  the  eflicacy  of  the  liberal  suffrage 
provision  which  the  party  in  power  adopted  at  the  begin- 
ning of  our  history  as  a  state. 

In  Michigan  the  makers  of  the  state  constitution  had 
granted  the  voting  privilege  to  all  aliens  who  were  bona 
fide  residents  and  who  had  declared  their  intention  to  become 
citizens.  That  clause  in  her  organic  law  drew  the  criticism 
of  Whig  members  of  Congress,  but  she  was  admitted  to  the 
union  in  spite  of  their  opposition,  and  thus  was  established 
the  principle  that  men  might  be  voters  without  being 
citizens.     When,  in  1846,  the  territorial  legislature  of 


12  Daily  Wisconsin  Banner,  August  1,  1850  (translation). 
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Wisconsin  provided  by  law  for  the  holding  of  a  constitutional 
convention,  a  similar  proviso  was  made  to  govern  the  elec- 
tion of  delegates  to  the  convention. 

In  Milwaukee  County  the  Democrats  nominated  eight 
candidates  for  delegates.  Dr.  Franz  Huebschmann  was  the 
sole  German  named.  The  Wisconsin  Banner,  while  remark- 
ing that  Germans  constituting  one-third  of  the  population 
were  to  have  but  a  single  delegate,  urged  Germans  to  vote 
as  one  man  for  him.  He  was  needed,  said  the  editor, 
especially  to  contend  for  equality  in  the  voting  privilege,  for 
which  he  had  striven  manfully  during  the  past  three  years. 
In  the  neighbor  county  of  Washington,  Germans  were 
urged  to  support  two  Irish  candidates  who  favored  equality 
of  the  voting  privilege  and  whom  the  Whigs  (so  it  was 
asserted)  were  trying  to  defeat  by  the  same  wiles  they 
employed  against  Huebschmann.  The  moral  of  the  Banner 
editorials  was:  "Don't  trust  the  Whigs.  They  have  always 
opposed  the  rights  of  the  foreign  born."13  In  preparation 
for  the  vote  on  delegates,  Milwaukee  Germans  who  had  not 
declared  their  intention  were  given  every  direction  for 
completing  that  formality,  and  the  indications  are  that  a 
large  number  of  voters  were  newly  made  for  the  occasion. 

Dr.  Huebschmann,  in  the  first  convention,  was  a  power- 
ful advocate  of  equality,  giving  as  the  chief  ground  in  favor 
of  the  principle  that  it  would  tend  to  bring  Americans  and 
foreigners  into  more  harmonious  relations  with  one  another. 
"The  more  distinctions  you  make  between  them  politi- 
cally," he  said,  "the  more  you  delay  this  great  end  [amal- 
gamation], which  is  so  essential  to  the  future  welfare  of  this 
state.  And,  in  fact,  I  regard  only  one  measure  equally 
important  as  the  political  equality  which  I  ask  for,  and  that 
is  a  good  common  school  system.  .  .  .  Political  equality 
and  good  schools  will  make  the  people  of  Wisconsin  an  en- 

"  Wisconsin  Banner,  August  29,  1846. 
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lightened  and  happy  people.  They  will  make  them  one 
people."14 

On  the  educational  question  Huebschmann  found  the 
Yankee  majority  of  the  convention  eager  to  welcome  his 
cooperation.  On  the  subject  of  suffrage  their  unity  was  less 
complete.  While  party  lines  were  not  strictly  drawn,  the 
chief  contenders  for  equality  were  leading  Democrats  and 
the  chief  opponents  leading  Whigs.  But  both  conventions 
adopted  the  principle,  the  first  not  quite  frankly,  and 
with  the  admission  of  Wisconsin  into  the  union  all  foreign 
born  persons  who  had  resided  in  the  state  one  year  prior 
to  any  election  had  the  right  to  vote,  provided  they  had 
declared  their  intention  to  become  citizens  of  the  United 
States. 

The  adoption  of  such  a  liberal  suffrage  provision  in  the 
teeth  of  the  nativist  movement  which  had  affected  all  parts 
of  the  country  more  or  less,  was  considered  a  great  triumph 
of  Democratic  principles.  And  there  is  no  doubt  about  the 
gratitude  of  adoptive  citizens  to  the  party  which  secured 
them  the  boon.  To  the  Germans  it  seemed  thenceforward 
a  simple  question  of  loyalty  to  support  the  Democratic 
party,  through  thick  and  thin,  through  good  report  and  evil 
report.  Inasmuch  as  the  Democratic  party  also  supported 
the  Germans'  views  on  the  subject  of  temperance  (prohibi- 
tion), soon  to  become  a  burning  issue,15  and  in  their  contest 
with  the  more  serious  manifestations  of  Know-Nothingism, 
which  in  this  state  reached  its  climax  somewhat  later,  one 
almost  wonders  how  any  of  the  Germans  were  able  to  detach 
themselves  from  that  party,  despite  its  failure  to  represent 
them  on  the  slavery  and  free-soil  issues. 

The  temperance  movement  and  nativism  were  the  chief 
grounds  of  political  contention  between  Germans  and 
Yankees  during  this  period.    The  first  of  these  broke,  in 

M  Wis.  Hist.  Colls.,  xxvii,  235. 

15  See  this  magazine,  vi,  395-398  (June,  1923). 
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1853-55,  on  the  rock  of  German — which  meant  Democratic 
— opposition.  For,  although  a  referendum  vote  had  gone 
in  favor  of  the  enactment  of  a  "Maine  Law,"  the  Demo- 
cratic legislature  chosen  at  the  same  time  refused  to  accept 
the  result  as  mandatory,  and  did  not  pass  the  law.  And 
when  the  first  Republican  legislature  did  pass  such  a  law,  in 
the  early  months  of  the  year  1855,  Barstow,  the  Democratic 
governor,  vetoed  the  bill.  Never  thereafter  did  the  tem- 
perance issue  become  as  acute  as  it  had  been  during  the  seven 
years  immediately  following  statehood,  but  it  is  not  strange 
that  their  record  on  that  question  was  one  of  the  standing 
arguments  against  Republicanism  among  the  German 
voters.16 

The  Know-Nothing  issue,  which  was  supposed  to  be  dying 
out  at  the  time  of  the  Wisconsin  constitutional  conventions, 
1846-1848,  revived  after  the  Mexican  War,  figured  promi- 
nently in  the  defeat  of  General  Scott  in  1852,  and  in  this 
state  as  well  as  in  some  other  states  rose  to  dramatic  and 
even  tragic  interest  in  1855.  Thereafter  it  declined,  to  pass 
away  for  the  time  being  with  the  election  of  Lincoln  and  the 
engulfing  of  the  nation  in  war. 

But  the  Know-Nothingism  of  1855  was  regarded  by  the 
Democratic  party  as  sinister  because,  as  that  party  professed 
to  believe,  it  had  got  itself  incorporated  as  an  important  if 
not  controlling  element  in  the  new  Republican  party.  This 
the  Republican  leaders  and  organs  denied  with  vigor,  but 
it  is  true  that  the  general  council  of  the  American  party  in 
this  state  urged  the  support  of  the  Republican  candidates 
and  professed  to  have  contributed  20,000  votes  toward  the 
election  of  Bashford.  The  Republicans  had  no  objection  to 
Know-Nothing  votes,  but  they  feared  that  the  endorse- 

16  "Events  teach  us,"  said  the  Banner  und  Volksfreund,  October  15, 1855  (in  the  thick 
of  the  bitter  Barstow-Bashford  campaign),  "that  the  Shanghais  (Republicans)  despite 
their  prating  of  antislavery,  are  further  removed  from  actual  human  freedom  than  the 
slaveholders  themselves.  The  occurrences  of  the  past  year,  during  which  the  Shanghais 
have  been  dominant  in  various  state  legislatures,  have  shown  us  that  this  party  is  the  in- 
cubator of  the  temperance  law."  This  line  was  followed  vigorously  through  the  campaign. 
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ment  of  their  ticket  by  the  Know-Nothings  would  cost  them 
more  foreign  born  votes  than  it  would  gain  them  nativists. 
It  was  tactically  wise  for  the  Democrats,  and  especially  the 
German  Democratic  press,  to  keep  the  "Republican-Know- 
Nothing"  idea  before  their  people — and  they  made  the  best 
use  of  the  opportunity. 

"Temperance,"  after  all,  was  regarded  by  the  Germans  as 
merely  a  manifestation  of  Puritan  fanaticism,  which  must 
be  opposed  in  the  interest  of  personal  liberty.  Much  as 
they  disliked  it,  their  opposition  does  not  seem  to  have 
developed  excessive  bitterness  against  the  believers  in  or 
practicers  of  temperance.  But  nativism,  which  demanded 
that  the  suffrage  be  limited  to  citizens ;  that  naturalization  be 
made  more  difficult;  that  in  some  departments,  as  in  the 
army,  natives  be  favored  to  the  exclusion  of  the  foreign 
born,  this  they  felt  to  be  a  deliberate  and  vicious  attack 
upon  the  rights  of  the  foreign  born  as  a  class.  The  advocacy 
of  these  principles  involved  much  discussion  of  the  unfitness 
of  foreigners,  their  ignorance,  their  sordidness,  their  "un- 
American"  habits  and  customs,  in  one  important  respect 
their  "anti- American"  religion. 

All  of  this  inevitably  roused  a  bitter,  fighting  resentment 
on  the  part  of  all  foreigners,  as  it  did  among  radical  natives 
also,  and  it  is  well  known  that  many  parts  of  the  country 
suffered  in  consequence  from  riots  and  other  manifestations 
of  a  class  war.  In  Wisconsin  there  was  less  overt  hostility 
than  in  some  states  where  the  foreign  elements  were  not  so 
powerful.17  The  Know-Nothing  party  as  such  functioned 
seriously  only  in  the  one  year  1855,  and  its  propaganda 
was  relatively  mild-mannered.18  Its  chief  objects  of 
attack  were  the  foreign  born  Catholics,  which  class  included 

17  Note,  for  example,  the  Louisville,  Kentucky,  riots  in  which  the  Germans  were 
driven  from  the  city.  The  Wisconsin  Democracy,  in  August,  1855,  made  that  the  excuse 
for  a  resolution  refusing  seats  in  the  convention  to  men  of  Know-Nothing  proclivities. 
See  Argus  and  Democrat  (Madison),  August  29,  1855. 

18  See  the  Milwaukee  American,  1855-1856,  which  was  the  party  organ. 
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a  majority  of  the  Irish  but  only  a  fraction  of  the  Germans, 
most  of  whom — probably — were  either  Lutheran  or  Re- 
formed, with  an  appreciable  number  of  non-churchmen 
or  "free-thinkers."19  Nevertheless,  nativism,  as  entangled 
in  the  political  psychology  of  this  eventful  year,  had  its  full 
share  in  producing  a  tragedy  in  this  state  also. 

It  came  in  the  form  of  a  lynching,  carried  out  with  hideous 
barbarism  by  a  body  of  the  ruder  Germans  of  Washington 
County,  in  August,  1855.  It  seems  that  a  sickly,  weak 
witted  boy  of  nineteen,  named  George  DeBar — a  native  of 
New  York  State — felt  himself  aggrieved  by  a  German  farmer 
and  proposed  to  administer  a  beating.  This  he  partly 
accomplished,  at  the  farmer's  home,  but  his  victim  fled 
into  the  field,  where  he  found  a  hiding  place.  Meantime, 
DeBar  ran  amuck,  and  meeting  the  man's  wife  stabbed  her 
severely  but  not  fatally.  He  next  pursued  a  fifteen-year-old 
boy,  Paul  Winderling,  who  was  living  with  the  farmer, 
attacked  him  with  his  pocketknife,  and  killed  him.  He 
then  burned  the  farmer's  cabin.  DeBar  afterwards  solemnly 
assured  his  attorneys  that  the  only  part  of  the  transaction  he 
could  remember  was  striking  the  farmer  himself  with  a  stone 
knotted  in  his  handkerchief.  The  belief  was  widespread  that 
he  became  unbalanced  mentally  at  this  point,  which  theory 
is  really  the  simplest  explanation  of  his  horrible  crime,  com- 
mitted without  assignable  motive. 

Immediately  on  DeBar's  arrest  a  plan  was  hatched  to 
storm  the  jail,  take  him  out,  and  hang  him.  The  death 
penalty  had  been  abolished  at  the  instance,  as  many  felt, 
of  the  Yankee  sentimentalists,  and  the  ignorance  of  some 
suggested  that,  since  hanging  was  only  justice  in  a  case  like 
this,  and  the  state  refused  to  execute  a  criminal,  the  people 
themselves  had  a  right  to  take  the  matter  into  their  own 

19  Those  belonging  to  the  Turner  Society  are  generally  classified  as  "free  thinkers." 
The  Turner  Zeitung,  national  organ  of  the  Society  in  1855,  was  Republican  in  its  politics, 
which  probably  influenced  the  result  in  Wisconsin. 
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hands.  Unfortunately,  a  similar  case  had  happened  two 
weeks  earlier  at  Janesville,  in  which  the  avenging  crowd  was 
made  up  of  Americans.20  It  was  suggested  by  some  that 
DeBar  was  himself  a  Know-Nothing,  or  at  least  trained  with 
the  Know-Nothing  element,  and  there  were  dire  whispers 
about  the  trial  judge,  Charles  H.  Larrabee.  Doubtless 
these  rumors  were  altogether  wild.  The  nineteen-year-old 
DeBar,  practically  non  compos  mentis,  was  of  no  possible 
political  consequence,  while  Judge  Larrabee  at  the  time  was 
as  sound  a  Democrat  as  could  be  found.21  But  passions 
once  fully  aroused  hurl  reason  from  its  throne,  and  so  it  was 
in  this  case.  The  rowdies  gathered  at  a  drinking  place  in 
West  Bend,  and  decided  on  a  lynching. 

Judge  Larrabee  convened  a  special  session  of  court, 
impaneled  a  grand  jury,  and  having  summoned  two  com- 
panies of  militia — the  Union  Guards  of  Ozaukee  County,  a 
German  company,  and  the  Washington  Guards,  another 
German  company,  of  Milwaukee — to  come  up  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  prisoner,  had  him  conveyed  to  the  courthouse 
and  examined.  The  grand  jury  brought  in  a  true  bill, 
charging  murder  in  the  first  degree.  To  this  the  prisoner,  on 
the  advice  of  his  attorneys,  pleaded  "not  guilty."  The 
multitude  which  had  been  permitted  to  press  into  the  court 
room,  despite  the  judge's  instruction  to  the  militia  to  limit 
the  number  to  the  seating  capacity  of  the  room,  fairly  raged 
when  they  found  a  trial  would  be  required,  and  before 
the  prisoner  took  many  steps  in  the  direction  of  the  jail, 
they  seized  him  and  made  way  with  him. 

The  severest  censure  was  leveled  against  the  militia 
companies  and  their  leaders.  All  the  American  writers 
whose  statements  appear  in  the  Sentinel  charge  that  these 
companies  fraternized  with  the  lynching  party,  and  practi- 

20  The  Mayberry  lynching.  The  lynchers  were  loggers  from  an  up-river  camp 
belonging  to  the  murdered  man. 

21  See  his  letter,  MS,  to  Lyman  Draper,  August  28,  1855. 
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cally  assert  that  they  had  an  understanding  by  which  the 
prisoner  was  to  be  given  up  to  them.  The  captain  of  the 
Milwaukee  company,  who  was  a  veteran  of  the  Mexican 
War— though  a  German  immigrant— insisted  with  vigor 
that  his  company  did  all  it  could  to  prevent  the  lynching. 
He  did  not  speak  for  the  Union  Guards  of  Ozaukee.  All 
witnesses  agree  that  one  of  the  Union  Guard  officers, 
Lieutenant  Beger,  performed  his  duty  manfully  and  heroi- 
cally, but  the  weight  of  the  testimony  condemns  the  com- 
panies as  organizations,  and  especially  their  captains.  It 
would  seem  that  two  companies  of  militia,  if  well  led,  ought 
to  have  been  able  with  the  butts  of  their  guns  to  hold  off  a 
rabble  of  three  hundred  men,  and  no  witness  puts  the  num- 
ber higher  than  that,  while  some  declare  the  rush  was 
made  by  not  more  than  thirty -five  men. 

In  the  Milwaukee  captain's  statement,  as  in  the  state- 
ments of  other  German  apologists  for  the  militia,  we  come  at 
once  upon  the  political  note.  They  could  not  expect  the 
"Know-Nothing  American  writers"  to  tell  the  truth  about 
the  tragedy.  In  other  words,  they  found  in  the  politics  of 
the  time  an  opportunity  to  charge  prejudice  against  Ameri- 
cans, and  by  that  means  to  dodge  the  real  issue.  Two  Ger- 
man writers  of  West  Bend,  one  of  them  the  undersheriff, 
bitterly  denounced  both  the  militia  companies  and  the 
lynchers,  and  both  more  than  hint  that  the  passions  which 
led  to  the  lynching  were  partly  religious.  Here,  undoubted- 
ly, we  come  upon  one  of  the  signs  of  division  among  the 
Germans  themselves.  It  is  possible  that  these  two  Germans 
were  politically  opposed  to  the  main  body  of  their  fellow- 
countrymen,  for  by  this  time  a  light  minority  had  already 
been  attracted  away  from  the  Democratic  party.  However, 
we  do  not  know  that  this  was  true,  and  merely  call  attention 
to  the  several  psychological  attitudes  which,  from  the 
testimony,  we  know  the  case  disclosed. 
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Of  greatest  interest  is  the  attitude  of  English  and  German 
language  papers  of  Democratic  and  Republican  proclivities. 
The  Sentinel  continued  to  admit  contributions  on  the  West 
Bend  tragedy  for  approximately  two  weeks.    It  also  pub- 
lished the  results  of  an  investigation  made  on  the  ground  by 
one  of  its  staff,  and  a  petition  to  the  governor,  said  to  have 
been  signed  by  186  residents  of  Washington  County,  who 
asked  for  the  disbandment  of  the  two  accused  companies 
and  the  withdrawal  of  their  officers'  commissions.   But  the 
Sentinel  does  not  appear  to  have  tried  by  means  of  the 
incident  to  influence  the  political  situation  which  was  about 
to  become  superheated.    At  all  events,  what  it  published 
would  all  have  been  legitimate  as  news.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  Banner  und   Volksfreund,22   while   condemning  the 
lynching,  made  no  demand  for  the  punishment  of  the 
lynchers.    It  tried  to  exculpate  the  militia  companies 
(accepting  the  Milwaukee  captain's  testimony  as  against 
all  other  evidence),  and  deliberately  charged  that  the 
Sentinel,  in  publishing  the  above-mentioned  petition,  was 
playing  for  political  advantage.    This  charge  was  absurd 
on  its  face,  for  the  success  of  the  new  Republican  movement 
which  the  Sentinel  had  espoused  depended  on  its  ability  to 
detach  Germans  from  the  Democratic  party,  which  assured- 
ly could  not  be  done  by  playing  into  the  hands  of  the 
Know-Nothings,  and  the  Sentinel  did  not  hesitate  to  declare 
the  Know-No  thing  support  a  handicap  to  the  party. 

Both  American  and  German  testimony  discloses  the  exis- 
tence in  Washington  County  of  a  strong  German  party  of 
law  and  order.  They  deplored  the  lynching  and  urged  the 
apprehension  and  trial  of  the  ringleaders.  They  realized 
that  the  crime  would  put  a  stigma  upon  their  race  as  well 
as  upon  the  county  and  the  state.  But,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
although  some  of  the  lynchers  were  identified  in  the  verdict 

22  In  the  year  1855  the  Wisconsin  Banner  and  the  Volksfreund  were  united  and  became 
the  Wisconsin  Banner  und  Volksfreund. 
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of  the  coroner's  jury,  it  must  be  recorded  that  no  earnest 
effort  was  made  to  punish  them.23  Nor  was  any  step  of  an 
official  character  taken  (so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  find) 
to  determine  the  guilt  or  innocence  of  the  militia  companies 
and  their  officers.  In  fact,  the  Democratic  press  of  the 
state,  evidently  fearful  of  sacrificing  some  German  Demo- 
cratic votes,  which  that  year  were  all  needed,  deliberately 
tried  to  darken  council  by  confounding  this  case  in  principle 
not  only  with  the  Mayberry  case,  which  it  resembled,  but 
also  with  another  of  an  entirely  different  nature,  to  which 
we  must  give  passing  attention. 

In  the  previous  year,  1854,  occurred  at  Milwaukee  the 
famous  Glover  rescue.  Glover  was  a  runaway  slave  who 
had  been  apprehended  by  his  self-styled  owner,  brutally 
man-handled,  and  confined  in  the  Milwaukee  County 
jail  for  safekeeping.  Sherman  M.  Booth,  editor  of  the 
Daily  Free  Democrat,  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Republican 
party,  a  vigorous  free-soil  and  antislavery  partisan,  and 
the  man  in  the  state  who  was  perhaps  most  feared  and  hated 
by  the  Democracy,  had  argued  hotly  for  the  protection  of 
Glover's  rights  against  the  man  claiming  him  under  the 
"unconstitutional"  compromise  law  of  1850.  Booth  called 
a  public  meeting  at  the  courthouse  for  the  purpose,  as  he 
claimed,  of  concerting  measures  for  helping  Glover  without 
the  use  of  force.  But  the  upshot  was  a  rescue  party  which 
battered  down  the  door  of  the  jail,  took  Glover  out,  and  by 
various  shifts  and  transfers  on  the  underground  railway, 
carried  him  to  Canada  and  freedom.  Booth  was  then  made 
to  suffer  for  all  that  had  been  done;  he  was  tried  in  the 
federal  court,  convicted,  fined,  and  given  a  jail  sentence. 

23  "Fifteen  participators  in  the  lynching  affair  were  indicted  and  tried  for  the  murder 
of  DeBar  in  May,  1856.  They  were  acquitted,  as  the  testimony  did  not  sustain  the  allega- 
tion that  'he  came  to  his  death  by  hanging,'  there  being  a  reasonable  doubt  as  to  his  being 
alive  when  he  was  hung  the  last  time"  History  of  Washington  and  Ozaukee  Counties  (1881), 
358.  Editor's  italics. 
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We  cannot  go  into  the  details  of  the  Booth  case,  a 
cause  celebre  in  ante-Civil  War  political  history.  But  the 
Democratic  papers,  after  the  DeBar  lynching,  ostenta- 
tiously bemoaned  the  fact  that  due  to  recent  events  "neither 
national  nor  state  laws"  could  hereafter  be  enforced  in 
Wisconsin.  The  beginning  of  the  trouble  was  the  setting 
at  naught  of  the  national  law  for  the  rendition  of  slaves,  in 
which  the  arch  Republican  Booth  was  ringleader.  The 
Mayberry  lynching  and  the  DeBar  lynching  followed  in 
natural  sequence.  These  editors  did  not  choose  to  analyze 
the  difference  between  the  Glover  case  and  the  others — the 
fact  that  the  one  was  a  rescue  performed  at  their  own 
risk  by  philanthropic  men,  the  others  brutal  killings  com- 
mitted by  men  crazed  with  the  lust  of  blood  vengeance.  In 
other  words,  the  Democratic  press,  including  those  papers 
printed  in  the  German  language,  attempted  the  impossible 
feat  of  arranging  in  the  same  straight  line  the  "higher  law" 
and  the  lower  law. 

Of  course,  the  Republican  press  retorted  handsomely, 
and  probably  with  considerable  political  effect,  that  if  the 
apologists  for  mob  law  in  Kansas  were  "in  favor  of  the  exe- 
cution of  the  fugitive  slave  act  in  Wisconsin"  they  would 
like  their  avowal  to  that  effect.24  It  is  well  known  that 
during  the  1855  campaign,  as  in  the  previous  year,  a  good 
many  Germans  were  converted  from  their  old-time  Demo- 
cratic allegiance.25  But  both  parties  were  too  intent  on  their 
immediate  political  objects  to  risk  pressing  for  an  investiga- 
tion of  the  West  Bend  tragedy,  which  might  have  alienated 
a  large  section  of  the  German  vote  in  three  German  counties. 

24  See  a  brilliant  editorial  by  Colonel  David  Atwood,  in  the  Daily  State  Journal  at 
Madison,  for  August  13,  1855. 

26  See  the  article  in  Banner  und  Volksfreund,  July  28,  1855,  entitled  "The  So-Called 
Republicans:"  "We  encounter  in  the  Watertown  Anzeiger  the  following  appropriate  article 
concerning  the  so-called  Republican  (vulgarly  Shanghai)  party,  by  which  so  many  Ger- 
mans were  duped  at  the  last  election  and  which  expects  to  repeat  the  same  swindling 
tactics  in  the  approaching  election."  (Translation).  The  election  of  Coles  Bashford  as 
governor  was  due  in  part  to  German  votes. 
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It  is  not  impossible  that  politics  was  responsible  for  the 
severity  of  the  onslaught  upon  the  militia  companies,  since 
the  nativist  propaganda  for  an  exclusively  American 
militia  would  be  quick  to  seize  upon  such  an  opportunity, 
and  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  politics  of  the  case 
was  all  on  one  side.  Yet,  unless  the  governor  was  in  pos- 
session of  facts  which  were  withheld  from  the  public,  the 
least  that  could  be  said  against  the  companies  is  that  they 
exhibited  criminal  inefficiency.  From  this  distance,  it  looks 
as  if  politics  affected  the  Republican  attitude  as  well  as 
the  Democratic;  as  if  crime  was  condoned  in  the  interest  of 
party  success,  since  one  party  was  intent  on  holding  its 
former  German  adherents  and  the  other  was  determined 
to  take  as  many  of  them  as  possible  into  the  opposition 
camp. 

Whether  or  not  the  incident  leaves  the  stain  of  blood  on 
the  path  of  Wisconsin  politics,  it  marks  the  nearest  ap- 
proach to  a  race  war  between  Germans  and  Americans 
which  this  general  period  affords.  And  by  Americans  we 
practically  mean  Yankees.  For  it  was  a  truth  which  the 
German  press  sensed  instinctively,  that  the  Republican 
party — made  up  of  "shreds  and  patches,"  as  was  said,— 
embracing  prohibitionists,  abolitionists,  free-soilers,  nativ- 
ists,  and  Whigs,  was  dominated  by  the  "Puritan"  element.25 
A  glance  at  the  history  of  its  origin  in  Wisconsin  will  at 
least  convince  the  reader  of  its  Yankee  paternity.27 

However,  the  Republican  party  changed  radically  in 
character  during  the  next  few  years,  and  as  the  German 
population  came  to  be  distributed  between  it  and  the  Demo- 
cratic party,  a  healthier  social  tone  was  the  result.  The 

26  "The  temperance  swindle,"  says  Banner  und  Volksfreund,  October  16,  1855,  "is 
an  outflow  of  Puritan  bigotry  and  comports  with  other  of  their  pious  pretensions,  for 
example,  such  a  rigorous  observance  of  the  Sabbath  as  will  reduce  all  sociability  to  the 
condition  of  a  Puritan  graveyard.  For  this  sort  of  thing,  also,  is  the  Republican  party 
the  fruitful  soil.  The  Know-Nothings  harmonize,  in  these  matters,  with  the  Republicans." 

27  Success  was  to  render  it  practically  as  cosmopolitan  as  a  protracted  career  of 
triumphs  had  long  since  rendered  the  Democratic  party. 
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political  campaign  of  1856,  when  Fremont  was  candidate 
for  the  presidency,  was  conducted  with  such  enthusiasm 
by  Wisconsin  Republicans,  as  to  make  serious  inroads  on 
the  Democratic  German  vote.  A  number  of  prominent 
German  leaders  took  the  stump  for  Fremont,  speaking  in 
the  German  language  to  German  audiences  with  telling 
effect.  Thereafter,  in  successive  state  campaigns  and  in 
the  presidential  canvass  of  1860,  the  Germans  of  Wisconsin 
were  electrified  by  the  compelling  oratory  of  their  greatest 
campaigner,  Carl  Schurz,  to  whom  the  success  of  the 
Lincoln  ticket,  both  in  Wisconsin  and  other  western  states 
harboring  many  Germans,  was  largely  due.  Such  partici- 
pation was  doing  much  to  justify  the  prophecy  of  Dr. 
Huebschmann — that  political  equality  would  help  to  make 
the  people  of  Wisconsin  "one  people." 
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John  G.  Gregory 

When  John  Jay  Orton  came  to  Wisconsin,  in  1850,  it 
was  with  no  definite  purpose,  apparently,  but  that  of  paying 
a  visit  to  his  brothers  Harlow  and  Myron,  who  then  were 
located  at  Milwaukee.  Thirty-eight  years  of  age,  a  man 
of  boundless  energy  and  resolution,  fine  education,  much 
experience,  and  good  character,  with  friends  at  the  East — 
some  of  them  men  of  considerable  means,  who  trusted  his 
judgment — he  commanded  resources  far  beyond  the  aver- 
age. In  the  directions  of  merchandising  and  realty  develop- 
ment he  saw  opportunities  which  attracted  him.  Therefore 
he  decided  to  remain. 

Mr.  Orton  was  born  on  the  twenty-fifth  of  April,  1812, 
a  native  of  Brookfield,  Madison  County,  New  York.  His 
father,  a  physician,  had  been  one  of  the  pioneer  settlers 
of  a  remote  portion  of  the  Holland  Purchase,  in  Niagara 
County,  New  York,  to  which  region  he  removed  when  this 
son  was  barely  five  years  of  age.  The  boy  was  brought  up 
on  the  farm,  going  to  the  district  school  in  winter  till  he 
was  eleven,  and  then  becoming  clerk  and  general  helper  in 
a  dry  goods  and  drug  store  at  Albion,  Orleans  County,  in 
which  he  was  admitted  to  partnership  at  eighteen.  Par- 
tially fitting  himself  for  college  while  thus  engaged,  he 
finished  his  preparatory  studies  at  Middlebury,  Vermont, 
and  then  entered  upon  the  classical  course  at  Yale.  His 
mind  having  a  practical  bent,  he  took  chemistry  under  the 
elder  Silliman,  and  retained  an  interest  in  that  science  till  the 
end  of  his  life.  He  also  went  in  for  political  economy, 
particularly  in  connection  with  the  theory  and  history 
of  protective  tariffs.    The  panic  of  1837  had  swept  away 
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his  savings,  and  to  support  himself  while  reading  law, 
which  he  began  after  being  graduated  from  Yale  with 
honors,  he  kept  books  for  the  bank  at  Orleans.  In  1847  he 
was  admitted  to  practice  in  the  old  Supreme  Court  of  New 
York,  but  instead  of  devoting  himself  to  the  profession  of 
Coke  and  Blackstone,  he  engaged  in  the  lumbering  business 
at  Albany  and  Buffalo,  his  principal  being  a  well-known 
New  York  state  capitalist,  Isaac  Sherman.  For  a  time  he 
was  interested  in  a  flouring  mill.  At  this  point  in  his  career 
he  journeyed  West. 

Prosperity  seemed  to  attend  everything  he  touched,  in 
the  initial  stage  of  his  identification  with  Milwaukee. 
Among  other  purchases  of  real  estate  for  investment,  he 
bought  a  tract  of  land  at  Humboldt,  on  the  Milwaukee 
River,  four  miles  north  of  the  city,  commanding  a  water 
power.  Here  he  operated  a  flouring  mill,  and  made  a  long- 
term  lease  of  part  of  the  property,  with  water  privilege,  to 
Josiah  A.  Noonan,  an  active  figure  in  the  early  history  of 
Milwaukee,  who  had  been  a  printer,  a  publisher  of  news- 
papers, and  postmaster,  and  now  was  engaged  in  the  manu- 
facture of  paper.  Noonan  and  Orton  seem  to  have  agreed 
for  a  time,  looking  forward  to  the  building  up  at  Humboldt 
of  large  manufactures  and  a  thriving  village  containing  the 
homes  of  the  operatives.  But  before  long  they  quarreled 
regarding  the  volume  of  water  that  passed  through  the 
flume,  Noonan  refusing  to  pay  his  rent  and  even  claiming 
damages  because  of  an  allegedly  insufficient  supply.  A 
lawsuit  was  begun,  and  this  led  to  others.  Soon  the  re- 
sulting suits  were  innumerable.  They  continued  for  many 
years,  becoming  a  byword,  like  the  famous  proceedings  of 
Jarndyce  against  Jarndyce.  No  fewer  than  twenty-six  of 
them  were  carried  to  the  state  supreme  court.  Summarizing 
their  history,  toward  the  end  of  his  life,  Mr.  Orton  observed: 
"When  I  first  came  to  Milwaukee  I  went  into  business.  In 
1851  and  1852  I  made  some  money.   Then  I  got  into  litiga- 
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tion  with  Noonan,  which  lasted  till  he  went  bankrupt, 
broke  down  and  died  in  the  madhouse— say  about  thirty 
years.  From  1853  I  was  a  lawyer  ex  necessitate,  in  self- 
defense.  Sixty-five  lawyers  were  employed  in  a  long 
guerrilla  fight  against  me.    I  never  was  overthrown." 

The  contest  engendered  extreme  bitterness  on  both  sides, 
in  which  more  than  one  member  of  the  bar  employed  as 
counsel,  as  well  as  individuals  having  business  relations 
with  the  principals,  became  involved.  Orton  was  attacked 
by  one  of  Noonan's  employees,  who  was  arrested  and  pros- 
ecuted for  assault  with  intent  to  kill,  but  finally  was  ac- 
quitted. The  dam  at  Humboldt  was  washed  out  by  a 
freshet,  and  was  not  rebuilt.  At  the  height  of  the  litigation 
the  flour  mill  and  the  paper  mill  were  destroyed  by  fire,  and 
each  side  charged  the  other  with  arson,  but  these  damaging 
allegations  remained  to  the  end  without  substantiation. 

At  different  times  Mr.  Orton  was  in  partnership  with 
James  B.  Cross,  with  his  brother  Harlow,  with  E.  G.  Ryan, 
and  with  D.  B.  Frankenburger.  E.  G.  Ryan  and  Harlow 
S.  Orton  rose  to  the  chief  justiceship  of  the  state  supreme 
court.  D.  B.  Frankenburger  for  many  years  was  head  of 
the  department  of  oratory  in  the  University  of  Wisconsin. 

In  addition  to  the  business  in  the  courts  forced  upon 
him  by  his  controversy  with  Noonan,  Mr.  Orton  found 
time  for  an  extensive  and  varied  general  practice,  his 
dynamic  character  continuing  to  enrage  enemies  and 
enkindle  the  enthusiasm  of  friends.  In  1878,  after  a 
long-standing  dispute  growing  out  of  a  gambling  transaction, 
Russell  Wheeler  shot  and  killed  Theodore  Henderer,  in 
the  barroom  of  the  Newhall  House.  At  Wheeler's  trial  for 
murder  Orton  appeared  in  his  behalf,  and  secured  his  ac- 
quittal on  the  ground  of  self-defense.  Prior  to  this,  Wheeler 
had  brought  suit  against  an  insurance  company  and  its 
representatives  in  Milwaukee,  to  recover  money  alleged 
to  be  due  him  in  connection  with  the  surrender  of  a  policy 
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on  his  life.  In  this  suit  also  Orton  had  been  his  attorney 
and  had  won  the  case.  Meanwhile  Orton  on  several 
occasions  had  advanced  money  to  Wheeler.  To  repay  these 
advances  and  to  compensate  himself  for  his  legal  services 
covering  a  long  period  of  years,  Orton,  his  client  not 
objecting  at  first,  retained  the  proceeds  of  the  judgment. 
Some  months  later,  however,  Wheeler  protested,  asserting 
that  there  had  been  no  talk  of  pay  for  Orton's  legal  services 
at  the  time  they  were  rendered,  and  eventually  he  brought 
suit  against  Orton  to  compel  a  refunding;  but  when  the 
matter  came  to  trial  the  decision  was  in  favor  of  Orton. 
Thereupon  followed  one  of  the  most  remarkable  proceedings 
in  the  history  of  the  Milwaukee  bar.  In  his  answer  to 
Wheeler's  complaint,  Orton  had  recited  his  services  to  the 
plaintiff,  stating  in  the  course  of  the  narrative  that  before 
the  encounter  in  which  Henderer  was  killed  he  had  explained 
the  law  to  his  client.  This  was  interpreted  by  Orton's 
opponents  as  a  confession  that  he  had  instructed  Wheeler 
how  he  could  kill  a  man  legally,  and  that  Wheeler,  acting 
on  this  instruction,  had  gone  forth  prepared  to  slay  under 
such  circumstances  as  would  leave  him  technically  immune 
from  punishment.  On  this  theory,  an  order  disbarring 
Orton  was  procured  from  Judge  David  W.  Small  of  the 
circuit  court.  But  this  was  not  the  end,  for  on  application 
to  the  supreme  court  the  action  of  the  lower  court  was  re- 
viewed and  Orton  was  reinstated. 

Although  he  was  successful  in  much  important  litigation, 
the  fees  that  Mr.  Orton  secured  for  his  legal  services  were 
often  trivial  in  comparison  with  what  equally  able  and 
efficacious  exertions  in  the  same  field  would  command  today. 
Yet  when  he  died,  on  the  twenty -fourth  of  January,  1885,  he 
died  rich.  The  protracted  litigation  between  Noonan  and 
Orton  had  not  only  hampered  industrial  development  at 
Humboldt,  but  cast  a  pall  on  the  vicinity.  Instead  of 
deriving  growing  income  from  his  lands  on  the  Milwaukee 
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River,  their  owner  at  times  was  driven  to  the  necessity  of 
going  into  debt  to  procure  the  wherewithal  to  make  pay- 
ments of  interest  and  taxes.  With  characteristic  doggedness, 
however,  he  held  on.  In  1876  the  Milwaukee  Cement 
Company  was  organized,  and  soon  established  a  flourishing 
business  in  the  manufacture  of  hydraulic  cement  from  rock 
of  the  Niagara  limestone  formation,  which  was  plentiful 
in  the  vicinity,  but  overlaid  by  four  feet  or  more  of  soil, 
expensive  to  remove.  At  length  it  was  discovered  that  the 
same  rock  composed  the  bed  of  the  Milwaukee  River  on 
the  winding  reaches  through  the  Orton  property.  Naturally 
followed  the  calculation  that  there  would  be  great  economy 
in  diverting  the  channel  of  the  river  and  taking  up  the  raw 
material  of  cement  which  had  been  laid  bare  by  the  action 
of  the  stream.  The  Orton  property  was  leased,  at  round 
figures,  for  the  purpose  of  using  it  in  the  manner  described. 
The  value  of  the  estate  inherited  by  Mr.  Orton' s  widow  and 
two  daughters  was  estimated  at  between  a  quarter-  and 
a  half -million  dollars. 

It  is  the  habit  of  many  people  to  destroy  correspondence 
almost  as  soon  as  it  is  received,  but  letters  which  came 
into  the  hands  of  Mr.  Orton  during  the  period  of  his  resi- 
dence in  Milwaukee  usually  were  carefully  endorsed  with 
the  date  of  their  arrival,  and  filed.  These,  together  with 
a  mass  of  printed  and  manuscript  matter  relating  to  litiga- 
tion in  which  he  bore  a  part,  were  found  not  long  ago  and 
sent  to  the  State  Historical  Society  by  Curator  Howard 
Greene.  The  bulk  of  the  correspondence  proved  to  be  of 
evanescent  interest,  dealing  with  the  immediately  personal 
concerns  of  people  long  since  passed  away.  Purely  private 
letters,  likely  to  be  of  no  value  in  genealogical  or  historical 
research,  were  discarded,  as  were  also  papers  pertaining 
to  lawsuits  whose  history  is  accessible  in  the  records  of 
the  courts.  But  here  and  there,  in  every  rubbish  heap  of 
the  past,  careful  sifting  discloses  something  which  rewards 
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labor — and  from  the  Orton  correspondence  there  is  a  resi- 
duum that  may  contain  messages  for  posterity.  Every  scrap 
possessed  of  potential  value  has  been  saved,  to  be  classified, 
indexed,  and  preserved  for  use  when  it  shall  be  needed 
in  the  future. 

SOME  ORTON  PAPERS 

Of  the  old  Milwaukee  and  Rock  River  Canal,  which 
played  an  important  part  in  the  early  development  of 
Milwaukee,  there  are  extant  printed  histories  asserting  that 
the  canal  never  was  used  for  the  purpose  of  transportation, 
with  a  view  to  which  it  was  built,  and  with  a  view  to  which 
Congress  made  a  grant  of  land  for  its  construction.   One  of 
the  papers  in  the  Orton  collection  is  a  chattel  mortgage, 
issued  during  the  period  of  the  Civil  War,  which  indicates 
that  this  assertion  is  erroneous.  The  document  bears  date  of 
June  22,  1864,  and  sets  forth  that  in  consideration  of  the 
sum  of  one  thousand  dollars  to  him  in  hand  paid  by  John 
J.  Orton,  the  maker  of  the  instrument  grants,  bargains, 
assigns,  etc.,  to  the  said  Orton  "one  scow  boat,  with  the 
engine,  machinery,  wheels,  et  al.,  now  lying  in  the  canal 
or  river  between  Milwaukee  and  the  village  of  Humboldt; 
also  one  frame  building  or  shed,  situated  on  the  bank  of  the 
canal,  near  Curtis'  mill,  in  the  city  of  Milwaukee;  also  all 
the  flour,  shorts,  grain  and  feed,  flour  barrels,  and  all  the 
stock  of  every  description  now  at  the  Humboldt  mills  at 
Humboldt  or  on  the  scowboat  aforesaid,  to  have  and  to 
hold  the  same  forever,  provided,  and  these  presents  are 
upon  this  express  condition,  that  if  the  said  Gale  shall  pay 
the  said  John  J.  Orton  any  and  all  sums  of  money  due  him 
for  rent  of  water  at  the  said  mill,  or  any  balance  due  on 
notes  or  mtge.  or  [illegible]  from  either  Hunn  &  Gale  or 
said  Gale,  to  said  Orton,  then  this  transfer  and  these  presents 
to  be  void  and  of  no  effect.  But  in  case  of  the  non-payment 
of  the  said  sum  of  money  or  any  part  thereof,  at  the  time 
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due,  the  said  Orton  shall  have  full  power  to  take  possession 
of  said  property  above  described,  and  sell  the  same  at 
public  or  private  sale,  after  giving  ten  days'  notice  of  the 
time  and  place  of  such  sale,  and  to  apply  the  avails  of  said 
property  to  the  payment  of  said  indebtedness  aforesaid, 
returning  the  residue  to  said  Gale,  after  paying  all  reason- 
able costs  and  charges.  And  in  case  the  said  Orton  shall 
at  any  time  deem  [his  interest]  insecure,  it  shall  be  lawful 
for  him  to  take  possession  of  said  property,  and  sell  the  same 
at  public  or  private  sale  as  aforesaid."  This  chattel  mort- 
gage bears  the  signature  of  Charles  A.  Gale,  and  fifty  cents' 
worth  of  internal  revenue  stamps,  duly  canceled  in  pen  and 
ink  with  the  initials  "C.  A.  G."  and  the  date,  are  affixed 
to  the  margin.  Memoranda  on  the  back  of  the  instrument 
indicate  that  it  was  recorded  on  the  day  following  its 
execution  and  that  a  sale  was  held  on  the  sixth  of  July 
(year  omitted)  at  9  a.m. 

People  interested  in  the  history  of  finance  will  enjoy 
the  following  from  Isaac  Sherman,  New  York,  to  John  J. 
Orton,  Milwaukee,  written  under  date  of  June  8,  1862: 

Yours  of  the  first  instant  has  been  received.  Mr.  D.  and  I  arrived 
at  our  conclusion  taking  into  consideration  your  interests.  We  have 
only  the  kindest  feeling  toward  you,  and  we  have  no  disposition  to 
foreclosure  at  present  if  you  can  pay  the  interest  and  keep  the  taxes 
paid,  or  even  if  you  can  pay  the  taxes  and  give  undoubted  additional 
security  for  the  interest.  Your  letters  indicate  that  you  can  begin 
to  pay  part  of  the  interest.  I  will  consult  Mr.  D.  and  endeavour  to 
induce  him  to  commence  no  foreclosure  without  further  intimation 
from  him.  Your  letter  has  the  tone  of  a  man  that  can  take  care  of 
himself,  and  I  feel  confident  that  you  can  work  through  without  the 
government  issuing  any  more  rags  as  a  currency.  One  reason  why 
I  want  my  pay  now  is  the  fear  I  entertain  that  the  government  may 
further  expand  the  currency.  If  five  hundred  or  a  thousand  millions 
of  government  legal  tender  notes  should  be  issued  I  should  not  receive 
thirty  cents  on  a  dollar  for  my  claim  if  paid.  I  have  made  up  my  mind 
to  let  no  man  owe  me  during  these  times.  For  the  past  fourteen 
years  I  have  been  out  of  debt  and  have  had  sums  due  me,  but  now 
I  have  resolved  to  get  into  debt.  You  do  not  know  how  fortunate 
you  are  in  being  in  debt.  It  is  a  godsend  to  you.  "Government  is 
debt,  and  rag  currency  is  its  prophet."    I  cannot  afford  to  let  any 
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person  owe  me  when  every  man  has  his  hat  full  of  legal  tender  notes. 
If  something  substantial,  like  cobble  stones,  were  made  a  legal  tender 
I  should  know  what  would  be  paid  to  me.  You  do  not  seem  to  see 
the  logic  of  your  letter.  It  is  from  me  that  the  wail  of  distress  should 
come.  It  is  my  ox  that  is  to  be  gored.  If  government  does  as  you 
desire,  you  will  attempt  to  pay  me  in  a  gas,  a  vapor,  or  something  more 
etherial.  I  have  been  recently  at  Washington  and  have  consulted  with 
parties  in  the  Treasury  Department,  and  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  there  will  be  a  further  inflation  of  the  currency  unless  the  American 
Bank  Note  Company  fail  and  the  other  engravers  of  the  country  die. 
I  am  desperately  opposed  to  these  government  issues,  but  I  do  not  mean 
to  lose  money  by  such  issues.  I  think  when  I  try  I  can  run  in  debt 
about  as  fast  as  my  neighbors,  and  I  intend  to  enter  the  field  early. 

February  3,  1865,  Mr.  Sherman  wrote  as  follows: 

I  think  it  is  about  time  that  I  should  remind  you  that  peace  is 
coming,  and  that  it  is  important  to  you  that  you  now  pay  your  mortgage, 
before  a  resumption  of  specie  payments.  Are  you  ready  for  the  great 
crash  which  will  surely  come  when  the  banks  all  fail  and  when  even 
one  hundred  millions  of  dollars  of  legal  tender  notes  are  withdrawn? 
You  must  pay  now,  and  you  will  find  hereafter  that  I  am  doing  you  a 
service  to  press  you  for  payment  at  this  time.  This  is  "the  last  call," 
as  the  auctioneers  say. 

In  the  following  May  Mr.  Orton  paid  his  creditor 
$500  on  account,  and  received  the  following  characteristic 
acknowledgment : 

I  cannot  too  strongly  impress  upon  you  the  necessity  of  paying  the 
full  amount  of  your  mortgage.  I  have  lost  recently  enormously  and 
I  feel  certain  that  you  will  lose  more  to  remain  in  debt  than  you  will  if 
you  sell  at  a  sacrifice  and  meet  your  obligations  now.  When  can  you 
pay  the  balance? 

In  December  of  the  same  year  Mr.  Sherman  wrote: 

You  must  not  expect  to  be  able  to  induce  me  to  take  less  than 
$2,000  and  interest  from  January  1,  1866,  and  even  on  those  terms  you 
must  pay  the  whole  before  spring.  It  is  as  certain  as  fate  that  the 
currency  will  be  materially  contracted  in  the  ensuing  year,  and  if  you 
do  not  get  out  of  debt  soon  you  will  be  overtaken  by  the  storm.  You 
must  act  now. 

Mr.  Orton's  transactions  with  Mr.  Sherman  seem  to 
have  been  concluded  in  the  spring  of  1867,  as  there  is  no 
correspondence  that  passed  between  them  after  that  date. 
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One  of  the  letters  from  D.  B.  Frankenburger  to  Mr. 
Orton,  bearing  date  of  Madison,  September  30,  1878,  and 
referring  to  law  cases  in  which  Orton  and  Frankenburger 
had  been  interested  during  their  partnership,  contains  the 
following  postscript: 

Guiteau  has  been  out  here  lecturing.  Talked  to  abt  a  dozen,  and 
skipped  the  town  leaving  his  creditors  looking  sad.  He  did  not  call 
to  see  me. 

This  was  the  same  Guiteau  who  less  than  three  years 
thereafter  assassinated  President  Garfield. 

A  letter  headed  "Register's  Oflice,  Milwaukee,  March 
12,  1855,"  addressed  to  "Friend  Butler,"  probably  Ammi 
R.  R.  Butler,  and  signed  by  Daniel  Shaw,  begins  with  a 
business  matter,  but  goes  on  to  touch  upon  politics  as 
follows : 

I  am  very  glad  to  hear  friend  Hyer  is  about  to  resume  the  pen  in 
Watertown.  I  have  been  in  business  with  him  long  enough  to  know 
that  he  is  a  true  man.  We  differ  somewhat  as  to  national  questions, 
but  agree  as  to  the  Barstow  faction  in  toto.  I  regard  them  as  a  set  of 
men  whose  official  peculations  have  been  of  such  a  character  as  to 
shut  them  out  forever  from  the  companionship  of  decent  men,  and  this 
Legislature,  although  they  have  not  always  been  discreet  as  to  the 
subjects  requiring  investigation  and  the  manner  of  conducting  it, 
have  tended  in  the  main  to  convince  the  public  of  their  rascalities,  and, 
I  hear,  will  tend  still  further  in  that  direction  before  the  session  closes. 
Give  Hyer  my  respects  and  best  wishes  for  his  success. 

There  is  a  draft  of  a  letter  written  by  Mr.  Orton  to 
Governor  Salomon,  August  13,  1862,  as  follows: 

In  the  present  crisis  it  becomes  every  patriot  to  stand  by  his  country, 
and  the  great  need  is  men.  You  know  me,  and  I  know  you,  and  when 
you  want  a  man  you  will  know  where  to  find  me.  I  am  ready  in  this 
emergency  to  take  arms  for  my  country. 

At  times  Mr.  Orton  took  a  working  part  in  politics. 
This  seems  to  have  been  the  case  in  1868,  when  he  was  made 
chairman  of  the  committee  to  collect  funds  for  the  expenses 
of  a  Republican  canvass  of  the  Fourth  Ward  for  the  spring 
election.   The  other  members  of  the  committee  were  S.  D. 
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Blanchard  and  Edwin  Hyde.  John  Plankinton  headed 
the  list  of  contributors,  followed  by  John  Pritzlaff .  Among 
those  who  contributed  were  Cassius  Fairchild,  Layton 
and  Company,  H.  H.  Camp,  and  E.  D.  Holton.  The 
original  list  was  preserved  by  Mr.  Orton,  as  was  also  another 
made  later  in  the  year,  when  he  was  chairman  of  a  committee 
to  solicit  funds  for  a  meeting  at  Music  Hall  (afterwards  the 
Academy  of  Music)  to  ratify  the  work  of  the  Republican 
national  convention  at  Chicago.  This  was  the  year  of 
General  Grant's  first  nomination  for  the  presidency. 
Milwaukee  city  at  that  time  usually  voted  Democratic  by 
a  considerable  majority,  but  old  residents  remember  the 
ratification  meeting  as  a  great  success.  In  the  Hayes  and 
Wheeler  campaign,  during  the  fall  of  1876,  Mr.  Orton 
went  on  the  stump  for  the  Republican  ticket.  Two  letters 
from  Judge  E.  W.  Keyes  of  Madison,  at  that  time  chairman 
of  the  Republican  State  Central  Committee,  and  one  from 
Senator  Angus  Cameron,  inviting  Mr.  Orton  to  extend  his 
speaking  campaign  to  La  Crosse,  are  souvenirs  of  that 
campaign  to  be  found  in  the  correspondence.  There  are 
also  letters  from  Congressmen  C.  C.  Washburn  and  Amasa 
Cobb  referring  to  the  distribution  of  federal  patronage.  In 
the  spring  of  1877  the  Republicans  of  Milwaukee  County, 
in  convention  assembled,  ignored  the  precedent  of  non- 
partisan judicial  elections  and  made  nominations  for  the 
judgeships  of  the  county  and  the  municipal  courts.  For 
the  county  court  their  nominee  was  Wilson  Graham.  The 
members  of  the  bar  in  general  had  signed  a  call  upon  the 
then  incumbent  of  the  office,  Judge  J.  E.  Mann.  As  Repub- 
lican candidate  for  the  judgeship  of  the  municipal  court  the 
convention  nominated  Mr.  Orton,  who  was  called  upon 
for  a  speech.  He  responded  to  the  effect  that  the  honor 
was  one  he  had  not  sought,  but  that  he  was  in  the  hands  of 
the  convention,  and,  while  expecting  nothing,  would  run 
in  the  interest  of  the  great  change  that  was  to  come.  But 
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the  same  evening  he  wrote  a  note  addressed  to  the  voters  of 
Milwaukee  County,  declining  the  nomination,  and  assigning 
as  his  reason  the  assurance  that  there  would  be  no  nomina- 
tion against  Wilson  Graham.  A  very  interesting  letter, 
which  Mr.  Orton  preserved,  came  to  him  that  evening 
from  Casper  M.  Sanger,  who  held  the  office  of  sheriff  and 
at  the  time  was  regarded  as  the  strongest  working  member 
of  the  party  in  the  county.  The  Sanger  letter  is  as  follows: 

Friend  John  J.  Orton  :  I  have  been  waiting  to  see  you  since  7  o'clock, 
and  I  have  very  carefully  thought  over  our  ticket  since  the  time  it  was 
nominated,  and  talked  with  several  Democrats  and  Republicans;  and 
my  honest  conclusion  is  this:  if  we  want  to  be  successful,  you  must 
withdraw  and  leave  the  field  clear  for  Mallory.  By  so  doing,  we  can 
get  a  great  many  Democrats  to  support  the  ticket,  and  very  respectable 
ones  at  that.  I  regret  I  could  not  see  you,  as  I  could  explain  more  fully 
to  you  my  ideas  of  how  this  would  affect  our  cause.  I  hope  you  and  the 
bearer  will  come  to  this  conclusion,  and  get  it  into  the  morning  papers. 

In  the  morning  papers  Mr.  Orton's  declination  appeared, 
and  at  the  election,  which  quickly  followed,  Judge  Mallory, 
running  for  reelection  without  opposition,  received  upward 
of  ten  thousand  votes,  the  vote  on  the  county  judgeship 
being  divided  as  follows:  Graham,  4182;  Mann,  7359. 
Both  Mallory  and  Mann  were  Democrats,  but  the  action 
of  the  voters,  as  thus  recorded,  was  attributed  to  disapproval 
of  partisan  contests  in  judicial  elections.  Notwithstanding 
this,  however,  the  large  vote  cast  for  Judge  Mallory  no 
doubt  contributed  in  no  small  measure  to  his  selection  by 
his  party  to  head  its  state  ticket  at  the  fall  election  that 
year,  when  the  Republican  candidate  for  governor  was 
William  E.  Smith.  There  was  a  very  lively  canvass,  at 
the  end  of  which  Judge  Mallory,  as  candidate  for  governor, 
was  defeated. 

CIVIL  WAR  SIDELIGHTS 

The  following,  dated  Madison,  April  29,  1861,  shows 
the  sentiment  of  a  sincere,  patriotic  American,  not  by 
any  means  a  "Doughface,"  when  the  country  was  trembling 
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on  the  verge  of  civil  war  but  had  not  yet  taken  the  final 

plunge,  and  when  the  character  of  Abraham  Lincoln  had 

not  become  known  to  the  people: 

Dear  Brother  John:  As  soon  as  I  received  your  alarming  letter 
of  the  19th  I  requested  a  gentleman  of  this  city  who  was  going  to 
Milwaukee  to  call  on  you  and  state  how  I  stood  in  relation  to  the  war. 
He  may  have  omitted  to  do  it. 

First,  then,  I  am  for  standing  by  the  old  flag,  obedient  to  all  orders 
of  the  Government,  in  war  or  peace. 

Second,  I  most  fully  and  totally  and  emphatically  disapprove  of 
the  course  that  seems  to  be  indicated  by  the  Administration,  to  fight 
the  South.  I  say  seems,  for  only  God  and  Lincoln  know  what  he  does 
intend  to  do;  for  he  says  to  Virginia  he  intends  to  take  back  the  forts, 
etc.,  and  he  says  to  Maryland  he  only  intends  to  defend  Washington. 
These  catch  phrases,  "enforcement  of  the  laws,"  "punishing  treason," 
"possessing  the  forts  and  places,"  are  merely  the  flippant  and  meaning- 
less use  of  words.  It  is  war,  war,  war,  and  nothing  but  war,  upon 
fourteen  sovereign  states  of  the  Union  of  8,000,000  of  people,  by  the 
other  twenty  states,  of  20,000,000  of  people— civil  war,  an  internecine 
war,  the  arms  of  the  Government  turned  in  upon  its  own  vitals.  This 
means  general  anarchy  and  ruin — as  I  read  history.  This  will  destroy 
all  hope  of  Union  forever,  and  probably  result  in  destroying  all  Govern- 
ment, North  and  South. 

This  I  am  opposed  to — but  still,  if  Government  so  orders,  I  will 
obey,  as  a  good  citizen — "My  Country,  right  or  wrong," — but  I  shall 
not  volunteer  to  go  just  now.  The  Administration  is  evidently  feeble, 
vacillating  and  incompetent  to  cope  with  the  times,  and  we  shall  find 
it  so.    It  has  already  raised  a  storm  it  cannot  control. 

I  shall  go  on  the  even  tenor  of  my  way,  attending  to  my  own 
business,  and  watch  and  pray. 

Business  is  to  be  prostrated,  and  property  is  to  be  depreciated, 
and  the  whole  country  to  be  in  stagnation,  and  people  are  to  hold  their 
breath  and  look  on  in  terror  while  we  drift  on  to  ruin.  I  can  see  nothing 
else.  Two-thirds  of  the  excitement  today  in  the  Northern  states  is 
hostility  to  the  South,  and  to  slavery — and  the  object  of  many  is  not 
to  save  the  Government  and  the  Union,  but  to  abolish  slavery — and 
into  this  whirlpool  all  are  to  be  drawn  or  forced  by  the  reign  of  terror. 

Yours  in  despair, 

H.  S.  Orton. 

By  the  time  the  war  ended,  Judge  Orton's  opinion  of 

President  Lincoln  had  matured.   Here  is  what  he  wrote  to 

his  brother  on  the  twenty-first  of  April,  1865,  when  he  had 

just  returned  to  Madison,  after  a  brief  visit  to  Green  Bay: 

I  arrived  home  on  Saturday  last,  and  of  course  found  the  whole 
country  in  mourning  for  the  awful  and  to  be  deplored  assassination 
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of  the  President — the  most  horrible  and  damnable  act  in  history.  He 
had  grown  into  the  esteem  of  the  whole  country,  and  now  all,  without 
party  distinction,  may  well  mourn  his  loss.  Our  joy  was  suddenly 
turned  into  mourning,  and  the  voice  of  joy  and  thanksgiving  merged 
into  woe  and  lamentation.  We  must  hope  for  the  best  in  President 
Johnson,  but  I  can  but  think  it  will  take  the  country  a  long  time  to 
recover  that  buoyant  hope  for  the  future  so  suddenly  lost  in  the  death 
of  Mr.  Lincoln;  and  it  is  certain  that,  out  of  this  country,  our  national 
credit  will  suffer  for  a  long  time. 

There  was  a  branch  of  the  Orton  family  in  the  South. 
Following  is  a  letter  from  Cyrus  Marsh  to  "Cousin  John 
Orton,"  written  from  Natchez,  May  20,  1864: 

I  have  become  acquainted  with  a  Mr.  Lockwood,  who  says  he  is 
from  Milwaukee  and  is  an  acquaintance  of  yours.  I  hardly  know  what 
to  write  about.  We  at  Natchez  are  under  U.  S.  military  rule,  and  at 
present  the  rule  is  very  strict.  No  permits  to  pass  out  of  the  lines, 
which  heretofore  have  been  generally  granted  without  much  questioning. 
Permits  to  take  out  of  the  lines  articles  in  common  use  are  now  entirely 
forbidden.  How  long  this  state  of  things  will  last  I  don't  know.  The 
people  begin  to  feel  the  effects  of  a  great  war.  Many  are  entirely  ruined. 
I  am  nearly  on  my  last  legs;  and,  being  old — 65  years — I  cannot  think 
of  beginning  the  world  on  another  base. 

If  the  South  is  conquered  and  slavery  abolished,  then  prosperity 
is  gone.  The  country  never  can  prosper  on  the  labor  of  free  whites  or 
freed  slaves.  Recollect  my  prediction.  It  will  be  like  all  other  countries 
where  slaves  have  been  emancipated — like  Jamaica,  San  Domingo  and 
Hayti. 

The  sugar  crop  will  not  be  more  than  l-10th  of  the  usual  amount, 
owing  in  part  to  want  of  seed,  caused  by  the  unusually  cold  winter 
that  froze  and  killed  most  of  the  cane  plant  and  seed,  or  rattoon  cane. 
Sugar  here,  right  in  the  sugar  region,  is  now  selling  at  25  to  30c.  There 
will  be  but  little  cotton  raised.  Most  of  the  lessees  have  been  disturbed 
in  their  locations,  and  nearly  all  will  be,  by  the  Confederate  scouts  and 
cavalry,  who  are  making  raids  all  through  the  country.  I  would  give 
little  to  a  lessee  of  a  plantation  for  his  chance  of  making  a  crop.  Our 
city  is  pretty  well  filled  up  with  adventurers  from  the  north.  There  are 
many  trade  stores  in  the  city,  many  of  them  have  done  a  large  business, 
and  sold  goods  at  very  high  prices;  but  I  think,  from  the  late  stringent 
orders,  their  prosperous  times  are  over.  Rents  since  January  have  run 
up  to  be  very  high,  both  as  to  stores  and  dwellings.  We  have  had  two 
large  fires  lately,  the  first  destroying  five  stores  and  the  last,  seven  or 
eight,  with  dwellings.  The  stores  were  all  trade  stores  of  the  Yankees, 
and  their  loss  was  very  heavy.  We  live  in  dread  of  fire.  Every  day  and 
night  we  think  of  being  burnt  out.  It  is  supposed  the  fires  are  caused  by 
incendiaries,  whose  object  is  robbery.  At  every  fire  stealing  is  carried 
on  in  a  high-handed  way.  It  appears  to  me  that  nearly  all  have  become 
demoralized.  There  are  robberies  almost  every  day  and  night.  Nothing 
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appears  to  be  safe.  So  far,  at  my  residence  in  the  city  I  have  not  been 
disturbed  or  robbed;  but  I  live  now  in  fear  of  fire,  all  day  and  night. 

I  have  lost  and  been  injured  very  considerably  by  the  war.  A  plan- 
tation in  partnership  with  my  nephew,  B.  Pendleton,  worth — slaves  and 
plantation — $100,000;  our  slaves,  thirty-five  in  number,  abandoned 
us  or  were  taken  off.  Twenty  are  already  dead — after  they  got  their 
freedom.  Our  gin  and  mill  were  burned  and  our  crop  and  stock — cattle 
— were  stolen.  The  place  now  is  in  complete  desolation — abandoned. 
I  have  a  place  back  in  the  country,  out  of  the  Federal  lines — on  which 
nothing  has  been  disturbed  so  far,  but  which  has  paid  no  income  for 
the  last  two  years,  while  entailing  an  expense  of  over  $7,000  to  keep  it 
up.  Nothing  can  be  brought  in  from  the  place — the  Confederates  won't 
allow  it.  I  have  about  200  bales  of  cotton  on  the  place,  which,  if  I  could 
get  it  in  and  sell  it,  at  present  prices,  would  bring  quite  a  handsome  sum. 
But  I  fear  everything  I  have  will  go  some  way  or  other.  This  war  is  a 
terrible  war.  The  people  generally  of  the  South  had  but  little  to  do 
with  bringing  it  about.  It  was  all  done  by  political  demagogues.  The 
people  are  heartily  sick  and  tired  of  the  war,  and  will  be  glad  enough 
when  it  is  over.  .  .  . 

No  other  letters  from  Cyrus  Marsh,  but,  under  date  of 

August  15,  1866,  a  long  letter  from  "Cyrus  Marsh  2d," 

Modena  Plantation,  Franklin  County,  Mississippi,  who  says : 

The  undersigned  is  the  son  of  Rufus  Marsh  of  Sangerfield,  Oneida 
County,  New  York.  I  remember  when  you  were  at  Yale  College. 
Then  you  occasionally  visited  at  my  father's.  My  brother  Myron  was 
named  by  your  brother  Myron.  I  lost  my  brother  Myron  in  1860.  He 
died  in  Natchez.  It  is  now  fifteen  years  since  I  left  New  York  state,  and 
most  of  the  time  I  have  lived  in  Mississippi.  Before  the  war  I  resided 
in  Natchez,  and  was  doing  a  good  business.  During  the  war  I  was  in 
the  Confederacy,  and  at  that  time  traded  for  the  plantation  where  I  am 
now  living.  I  am  trying  planting  this  year  with  freedmen;  but  my  pros- 
pects are  not  flattering,  nor  are  my  neighbors',  and  as  far  as  my  knowl- 
edge extends  planting  will  be  a  failure  as  a  general  thing  in  the  South. 
One-half  of  the  planters  will  sink  money  this  year.  Some  men  on 
the  Mississippi  river  and  in  favorable  localities,  that  had  the  means  to 
monopolize  not  only  good  lands  but  hands,  will  do  well;  but  many  were 
not  able  to  get  hands,  and  their  plantations  are  going  to  waste.  We 
have  not  half  labor  enough.  One-fourth  of  the  negro  population  were 
destroyed  by  the  war.  In  the  little  city  of  Natchez  over  18,000  died  in 
a  little  over  two  years,  from  its  occupation  by  Federal  troops  up  to  the 
surrender,  and  at  the  present  time  between  one  and  two  thousand  blacks 
are  in  Natchez,  without  the  visible  means  of  support,  crowded  into  huts, 
living  from  hand  to  mouth  on  little  jobs,  etc.  Before,  they  were  in  the 
country,  making  corn  and  cattle — producers;  and  now,  alas,  they  are 
consumers.  Consequently  wages  in  the  country  are  too  high,  owing  to 
competition  (between  employers).  Last  year,  after  the  surrender, 
3,000,000  bales  of  cotton  came  forward,  and  a  large  trade  was  done;  but 
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this  year  1,000,000  bales  will  cover  the  amount  of  cotton  raised;  so  the 
prosperity  of  the  South  must  be  greatly  diminished.  What  we  want  is 
laborers.  Negro  labor  will  not  develop  the  resources  of  this  country. 
Not  one-half  of  the  lands  are  in  cultivation,  and  next  year  it  will  be 
worse.  Thousands  will  perish  this  year  in  the  cities,  and  the  country 
darkies  will  rush  in  to  take  their  places.  The  niggers  do  not  want  steady 
employment.  All  they  care  for  is  to  eke  out  a  precarious  living — any- 
thing but  work.  In  our  cities  there  is  a  class  of  negroes  that  drive  drays 
and  hacks,  and  are  porters  in  stores,  that  get  big  wages,  and  present 
a  better  appearance,  and  are  the  swell-head  class,  and  dress  very  well, 
spending  all  in  living  and  dress;  but  in  the  country  they  are  trifling 
indeed.  The  negro  in  no  country  has  ever  advanced  in  civilization,  but 
on  the  contrary  goes  back  to  barbarism  and  dies  out. 

Could  we  but  get  rid  of  the  Freedmen's  Bureau  and  make  such  laws 
as  would  give  us  reliable  labor,  it  would  benefit  both  white  and  black. 
"There  is  no  existence  without  labor,"  and  the  negro  will  not  work  with- 
out some  sort  of  compulsion.  The  freeing  of  the  blacks  will  be  felt  over 
the  entire  country,  north  and  south,  and  end  in  the  extermination  of 
the  black  race,  and  a  burden  upon  the  whites  as  long  as  this  government 
stands,  unless  repudiated. 

But  I  do  not  wish  to  discuss  this  question,  "Slavery  vs.  Freedom." 
What  I  wish  is  to  show  that  without  labor  our  country  in  the  south  must 
become  a  wilderness  again,  and  Freedmen  will  not  give  us  the  labor  we 
need.  Our  eyes  turn  to  the  north  for  laborers.  Your  hardy,  honest 
Germans  are  what  we  need  to  make  this  country  blossom  as  the  rose. 
The  world  must  have  our  cotton,  and  for  years  it  must  remain  at  a  high 
figure  that  will  make  it  profitable  to  produce  cotton.  The  hills  of  Mis- 
sissippi are  more  healthy  than  the  prairies  of  the  west — less  of  chills  and 
fever,  less  of  all  diseases.  Our  heat  is  not  as  great,  but  of  longer  duration. 
With  an  experience  of  nearly  fifteen  years,  I  know  that  as  good  health 
exists  here  as  in  Xew  York.  I  would  like  to  get  some  German  families 
to  work  my  plantation.  I  would  build  them  new  and  comfortable  houses, 
furnish  lands,  team,  implements,  etc.,  bear  one-half  of  plantation  ex- 
penses and  give  one-half  the  crops  of  all  kinds  raised.  I  would  enter 
into  an  arrangement  of  this  kind  for  three,  four  or  five  years;  at  the  end 
of  this  time  they  would  be  able  to  buy  lands  and  places  of  their  own. 
Laboring  men  could  make  twice  and  perhaps  three  times  as  much  here 
as  in  the  west.  In  Texas  the  Germans  have  done  well,  and  enjoy  as  good 
health  as  the  Creoles  of  the  country.  I  would  be  pleased  to  hear  from 
you  and  learn  your  ideas  of  the  practicability  of  obtaining  white  labor 
from  the  west.  If  there  is  no  cholera  on  the  river,  laborers  could  come 
south  on  the  1st  of  November  with  safety. 

From  the  same  correspondent,  in  November,  1866, 
came  the  following: 

Your  kind  letter  came  to  hand  a  few  days  since.  I  am  under  many 
obligations  for  the  account  of  your  experience  in  working  German 
laborers.    I  was  not  entirely  ignorant  of  their  characteristics,  having 
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been  among  the  Germans  in  several  of  the  northern  states.  While  in 
1858  I  traveled  across  the  great  state  of  Texas  on  horseback,  viewing 
the  country  and  its  inhabitants  at  my  leisure,  I  passed  through  several 
German  settlements,  one,  in  particular,  in  latitude  29,  at  least  two  and 
a  half  degrees  south  of  Natchez,  where  the  Germans  were  engaged  in 
raising  corn,  wheat,  cotton  and  cattle.  All  were  thrifty,  and  the  best 
peasantry  I  ever  saw,  making  good  citizens  and  developing  the  resources 
of  the  country  where  they  live.  There  seem  to  be  a  sobriety  and  industry 
among  rural  Germans  found  among  no  other  class  of  laborers  in  the 
world. 

There  is  a  false  view  gone  forth  to  the  world  about  slaves  and  slave- 
holders. The  former,  as  a  general  rule,  were  the  best  treated  and  cared- 
for  servants  in  the  world,  and  their  tasks  were  lighter  than  those  of 
any  other  laboring  people  I  ever  saw.  It  has  been  thought  that  no  one 
could  labor  in  the  sun  to  raise  cotton  and  sugar  but  negroes;  yet  I  have 
seen  poor  white  men  in  the  interior  of  the  state,  on  poor  lands,  that 
would  make  from  six  to  ten  bales  of  cotton  a  year,  and  from  200  to  500 
bushels  of  corn.  The  rich  settled  on  the  good  lands,  with  large  forces, 
seldom  made  10  per  cent.,  often  3  to  4,  and  sometimes  6,  on  their  capital 
invested.  Of  course  they  had  no  help  but  negroes,  and  while  slavery 
existed  the  black  man  produced  the  great  articles  of  commerce,  towit, 
cotton,  sugar,  rice  and  tobacco.  The  planter  derived  the  least  benefit 
from  working  these  negroes.  His  cotton  sold,  the  money  went  for  pork, 
corn,  flour,  in  fact  all  the  necessities  of  life,  besides  manufactured  goods 
and  articles  of  every  description.  Our  cotton  gave  us  commerce,  paid 
for  our  imports,  and  kept  the  whole  country  prosperous  on  a  sound 
coin  basis.  But  now  it  is  all  changed.  About  one-eighth  part  of  the 
sugar,  cotton,  etc.,  will  be  produced  that  was  formerly  by  slave  labor. 
The  negroes  are  dying  very  fast.  They  are  so  improvident  they  never 
have  anything  of  comfort,  or  money  to  obtain  needed  medical  attention. 
The  negro  soldiers  enlisted  here  by  the  Yankee  army  died  out  three  to 
one  of  the  white  soldiers  brought  from  the  west,  and  without  guardians 
they  will  all  perish  and  in  time  become  extinct,  like  the  Indians.  The 
whites  in  the  south,  raised  in  luxury  and  ease,  can,  and  in  repeated 
instances  have  endured  exposure  under  which  the  negro  has  succumbed. 
In  my  opinion,  the  negro,  the  planter  and  the  country  at  large  are  great 
sufferers  by  the  abolition  of  slavery.  But  this  is  neither  here  nor  there. 
It  is  an  accomplished  fact,  and  we  that  remain  must  prepare  our  houses 
for  the  change,  and  save  ourselves,  if  possible,  from  the  loss  of  our  labor, 
and  continue  to  develop  the  resources  of  our  own  country,  and  preserve 
it  from  returning  to  a  wilderness. 

Thousands  know  no  other  way  of  farming  but  by  negroes,  and  will 
prefer  them,  no  matter  how  ignorant  they  may  be,  but  their  children 
will  adapt  themselves  to  the  changed  labor  of  the  country.  Many  large 
landholders  will  hold  on  to  their  lands  as  long  as  they  can,  but  there 
are  some  that  will  sell;  so  that  all  emigrants  that  were  able  could  buy 
land,  and  those  not  able  could  rent  lands  or  get  work  as  laborers.  The 
radical  papers  north  misrepresent  and  lie  abominably  about  the  way 
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Freedmen  are  treated.  All  in  my  acquaintance,  which  is  large,  are  doing 
all  they  can  for  them,  and  in  no  instance  is  there  cruelty.  The  Southern- 
er is  the  soul  of  honor,  and  a  braver,  better  class  in  all  respects  never 
lived,  and  when  they  disappear  from  this  nation  their  like  never  again 
will  be  seen.  The  race  of  Washington,  Jefferson  and  Madison  will  be 
extinct. 

I  thank  you  for  your  invitation  to  visit  you  and  see  what  could  be 
done  for  myself.  It  is  now  too  late  to  do  anything  in  getting  laborers 
or  emigrants  for  another  year.  Laborers  ought  to  be  ready  to  leave  their 
homes  in  Wisconsin  by  the  1st  of  November,  so  that  everything  could 
be  settled  and  ready  to  commence  the  year's  work  by  the  1st  of  January. 
Another  year,  if  the  Lord  spares  my  life,  I  shall  try  to  pay  you  a  visit 
the  last  of  summer  and  first  part  of  fall,  and  make  arrangements  to  get 
Germans  to  come  south.  I  know  that  I  can  get  along  with  them.  If 
honesty  and  fairness  dwell  in  the  German  breast  I  can  get  along.  I  have 
a  large  acquaintance  in  Louisiana  and  Mississippi,  and  think  I  could  do 
well  as  agent,  in  buying  and  selling  lands  and  bringing  colonies  to  the 
south.  Some  one  must  lead  off,  or  it  never  will  be  done,  and  until  we 
get  white  labor  to  cultivate  our  lands  no  prosperity  can  attend  the  south. 
Then  cities  will  spring  up,  manufactories  and  railroads  and  works  of 
improvement  will  flourish. 

Bad  weather  has  made  bad  crops,  and  overflow  has  nearly  ruined 
some  large  planters,  and  lands  worth  $100  per  acre  will  now  sell  for 
$20  and  $25.  Anyone  having  money  could  not  invest  it  in  anything  so 
certain  as  these  cotton  and  sugar  lands,  which  in  a  short  time  must  be 
worth  their  original  value. 

You  say  the  south  should  cultivate  friendly  feelings  with  the  north 
and  especially  with  the  west.  So  we  would,  if  we  could.  The  radical 
party  are  determined  on  our  destruction,  and  would,  were  it  in  their 
power,  inaugurate  a  war  of  extermination  against  us,  so  perfect  is  their 
madness.  The  west  should  unite  with  us  against  the  New  England 
fanatics.  We  are  alike  agricultural  people,  and  the  tariff  and  U.  S.  debt 
fall  heaviest  upon  us;  but  it  is  lamentable  that  even  the  west  has  become 
abolitionized,  and  the  state  governments  are  in  the  hands  of  radicals; 
and  even  here  with  us,  a  few  in  each  state,  like  Brownlow,  and  Hamilton 
of  Texas,  can  be  found,  who  would  like  to  out-Herod  Herod.  If  con- 
servatism cannot  stem  this  black  flood  of  nigger  equality,  and  if  Johnson 
cannot  sustain  himself  against  the  usurpations  of  the  Rump  Congress, 
and  the  destinies  of  the  people  are  committed  to  its  tender  mercies,  we 
of  the  south  emphatically  are  gone.  Destruction  is  our  doom;  and  con- 
servatives of  the  north  will  soon  feel  the  power  of  fanatical  rule,  and  it 
will  all  end  in  the  total  destruction  of  the  once  glorious  Republic,  founded 
by  our  Revolutionary  sires  and  cemented  by  the  best  blood  ever  shed 
for  liberty  and  the  rights  of  man.  ...  < 

Can't  you  come  south  this  winter,  and  bring  your  wife  and  child, 
and  see  the  ruins  of  Dixie?  We  will  give  you  a  warm  welcome.  You 
might  be  induced  to  locate  here.  My  family  continue  well.  So  do  all 
the  Natchez  relations. 


A  "STOVE-WOOD"  HOUSE 
Paul  B.  Jenkins 

It  is  safe  to  say  that  ninety-nine  in  every  hundred  of  the 
readers  of  this  magazine  have  never  heard  of — to  say  nothing 
of  having  seen — a  human  habitation  constructed  of  the 
materials  and  in  the  manner  described  below*  Yet  the 
building  stands  today,  as  strong  and  almost  as  service- 
able as  when  the  last  touch  was  given  its  remarkable  con- 
struction by  the  ingenious  builder. 

A  wave  of  immigration  into  the  hitherto  little-known 
southeast  corner  of  Wisconsin  followed  on  the  publication 
throughout  the  nation  of  the  fertility  and  beauty  discovered 
in  its  area  by  the  frontiersmen-soldiers  who  followed  like 
avenging  hounds  on  the  trail  of  Black  Hawk's  doomed 
band.  Among  the  early  settlers  in  this  new  tract  was  a 
farmer  from  Allegany  County,  New  York — David  Wil- 
liams, a  descendant  of  that  Roger  Williams  of  Puritan 
fame,  who  not  only  dared  the  perils  of  the  New  England 
country  but  made  such  bold  ventures  into  the  then  forbidden 
fields  of  freedom  of  religious  opinion  as  shocked  his  orthodox 
neighbors  into  expelling  him  from  their  settlements — to 
win  due  and  lasting  honor  as  the  founder  of  the  Rhode 
Island  colony. 

The  vein  of  originality,  not  only  intellectual  but  emi- 
nently practical  as  well,  which  characterized  his  great 
ancestor,  seems  to  have  cropped  out  again  in  the  adven- 
turous spirit,  the  ingenious  devisings,  and  the  constructive 
skill  of  David  Williams,  the  Walworth  County  pioneer. 
Settling  on  a  tract  of  one  hundred  and  sixty  acres  midway 
between  Lake  Delavan  and  Lake  Geneva,  he  decided  to 
build  his  house  on  a  low  knoll  which  marked  the  high 
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point  of  the  watershed.  At  that  time  his  farm,  like  almost 
the  whole  of  the  surrounding  country,  was  covered  with  a 
dense  growth  of  oak  forest,  in  clearing  which  for  purposes 
of  cultivation  was  spent  no  small  part  of  the  subsequent 
years  of  David  Williams  himself,  and  perhaps  of  the  next 
generation  of  his  descendants. 

The  site  of  the  house  decided  on,  of  what  should  it  be 
built?   Log  cabins,  either  in  the  rough  or  squared  with  the 
adze,  were  the  common  construction  of  the  period  and  the 
region,  as  everywhere  along  all  our  frontiers  before  the  erec- 
tion of  sawmills  at  natural  water  power  sites.    But  David 
Williams  was  not  minded  to  contemplate  housing  himself 
and  his  family,  present  and  future,  in  a  cabin  such  as  dotted 
the  clearings  of  southeastern  Wisconsin.    He  wished  to 
build  something  at  once  more  permanent,  that  should 
defy  alike  the  winters'  storms  and  the  summers'  heat, 
and  that  should  resemble  the  comfortable  farmhouses  of 
that  part  of  New  York  State  whence  he  came.   The  simple 
components  of  mortar  were,  of  course,  abundant,  but 
there  was  no  building  stone  in  the  neighborhood,  save  the 
larger  cobbles  of  the  local  surface  gravel,  of  which  an  oc- 
casional pioneer  gradually  accumulated  enough  to  build 
himself  a  stone  house,  following  his  early  cabin.  Brick 
there  was  none. 

One  material  there  was,  and  that  was  wood.  Of  that 
there  was  literally  no  end,  the  amount  available  depending 
only  on  the  toil  of  the  wielder  of  ax  and  saw.  Wood  it 
should  be,  accordingly;  but  of  wood  so  prepared,  with  such 
toil  and  labor,  and  so  "laid  up"  (as  it  was  locally  called) 
as  few  of  his  neighbors  had  ever  seen;  and,  indeed,  as  fewer 
people  today  have  ever  even  heard  of. 

The  house  was  built  in  1848  and  1849.  It  was  not  large, 
only  twenty-four  by  thirty  feet;  a  tiny  house  according  to 
our  modern  ideas,  but  most  comfortable  for  frontier  Wis- 
consin, with  its  almost  universal  log  cabins  of  one  or  two 
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rooms  at  most.  It  stood  on  a  slight  rise  of  ground  some 
seventy-five  feet  from  the  highway,  commanding  from  its 
upper  story  a  view  of  many  miles  of  the  country  between 
the  lakes  and  to  the  northward  the  ridge  at  Elkhorn. 

The  remarkable  feature  about  the  house  is  simply  that 
it  is  constructed  entirely  of  "stove-wood."  That  is  to  say, 
instead  of  brick  or  stone,  David  Williams  prepared  with 
infinite  labor  an  immense  amount  of  wood,  cut,  sawed,  and 
split  into  sticks  fourteen  inches  in  length,  exactly  such 
sticks  as  are  used  for  all  kitchen  cook-stove  fires  where 
wood  is  burned  today.  This  wood — it  is  solid  oak,  every 
stick  of  it — was  all  prepared  from  the  trunks  and  limbs 
of  trees  felled  for  the  purpose  in  the  surrounding  woods, 
cut  to  the  required  length,  and  split  to  usable  size.  There 
must  have  been  twenty  thousand  of  these  sticks  in  the 
pile  that  Williams  prepared  for  the  building,  as  a  little 
study  of  their  number  per  cubic  foot  of  the  walls,  and 
of  the  dimensions  of  the  walls  themselves,  will  demonstrate. 
They  were  used  as  nearly  like  so  many  bricks  as  possible, 
laid  close  together,  packed  tightly,  and  solidly  mortared 
in.  The  work  of  preparing  the  wood  must  have  been  great 
and  prolonged,  and  to  this  day  Williams'  descendants 
repeat  the  family  tradition  that  every  stick  was  sawed  to 
the  required  fourteen  inches  with  a  common  bucksaw. 

In  the  longer  side  walls  of  the  house  the  wood  was  laid 
parallel  with  the  wall  line.  In  the  front  and  rear  walls  it 
was  laid  in  the  same  direction  as  in  the  side  walls,  making  the 
walls  fourteen  inches  thick — the  length  of  the  sticks.  The 
windows  are  accordingly  set  in  casements  fourteen  inches 
deep,  as  are  the  doors.  While  it  is  not  definitely  known,  it 
would  seem  certain  that  forms  must  have  been  used  to  hold 
the  successive  layers  of  wood  and  mortar  in  place,  while 
the  mortar  set  at  least.  Otherwise  it  would  hardly  have 
been  possible  to  hold  such  materials  in  place  and  in  the 
excellent  wall  alignment  which  Williams  succeeded  in  giving 
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them.  The  floor  of  the  second  story  was  laid  on  beams  set 
in  the  fourteen-inch-thick  walls,  while  through  the  floors 
from  the  front  to  the  rear  walls  ran  iron  rods,  fastened  with 
iron  plates  on  the  outside  of  each  wall,  to  hold  the  whole 
more  strongly  together. 

Additional  small  rooms  were  built  onto  the  main  part 
of  the  house;  these  were  of  simple  wood  or  "frame"  con- 
struction, an  "L"  at  the  north  and  a  kitchen,  woodshed, 
etc.,  at  the  back.  The  chimney  of  the  main  part  was  in 
the  center  of  the  roof,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  accompanying 
photographs. 

When  the  house  was  finished,  it  was  from  the  first 
extremely  satisfactory.  People  came  from  far  and  near  to 
see  it,  and  to  verify  the  boast  of  its  occupants  as  to  its 
warmth  in  winter  and  coolness  in  summer — the  natural 
result  of  its  fourteen-inch-thick  walls.  Its  proud  owners 
pointed  out  that  it  was  so  comfortable  in  winter  that  a  pail 
of  water  set  in  one  of  the  deep  window  casements  would  not 
freeze  over  night  in  the  severest  winter  weather — and  Wis- 
consin can  be  simply  Arctic  in  January  and  February — if 
there  were  a  fire  in  the  room !  It  strikes  the  writer  as  rather 
a  pathetic  boast,  indicating  as  it  does  that  in  the  great 
majority  of  other  frontier  homes  water  would  freeze  on 
winter  nights  even  in  the  rooms  with  fire  in  them,  in  which 
the  family  chiefly  lived  and  slept! 

On  its  completion  as  described,  the  house  stood  for  a  year 
or  two  with  the  rough  exterior  afforded  by  its  wood-and- 
mortar  construction.  Lumber  becoming  presently  available, 
the  entire  building  was  clapboarded,  the  boards  being 
easily  nailed  to  the  oak  sticks  composing  the  walls.  This 
form  of  outside  covering  so  completely  concealed  its  unique 
construction  that  it  was  presently  forgotten,  and  the  passer- 
by saw  no  evidence  of  the  novelty  of  its  materials.  Today 
not  one  person  in  thousands  who  motor  past  has  any  idea 
of  its  differing  in  any  way  from  others  of  the  older  farm- 
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houses  of  the  region.  The  wear  and  tear  of  time,  however, 
its  abandonment  as  a  residence  and  use  as  a  storehouse  for 
tools,  etc.,  have  allowed  a  few  of  the  original  clapboards 
to  fall  away  so  that  the  wood-and-mortar  of  the  walls  may 
be  seen  in  places.  An  interesting  fact  is  that  absolutely 
none  of  the  sticks  in  the  walls  have  decayed  in  the  least,  the 
mortar  so  completely  preserving  them  alike  from  moisture 
or  from  dry-rot  that  they  have  become  almost  as  hard  as 
iron,  their  exposed  sawed  ends  being  still  perfect,  but  dark, 
and  hard  as  only  old,  bone-dry  oak  timber  can  become.  The 
original  clapboarding  is  everywhere  in  place,  save  at  the 
few  points  mentioned  and  shown  in  the  photographs. 

At  about  the  same  time,  two  other  buildings  in  the 
neighborhood  were  constructed  in  the  same  manner.  One 
was  a  similar  house,  not  far  distant  to  the  north,  near  the 
East  Delavan  cemetery,  while  the  other  was  the  old  Douglas 
gristmill  at  Fontana,  itself  an  historical  structure  of 
great  importance  to  the  early  settlers  of  the  county.  Both 
of  these  have,  however,  been  taken  down,  so  that  the  old 
house  here  described  stands  today  as  the  sole  local  repre- 
sentative of  an  unusual  form  of  the  early  ingenuity  and  toil 
which  laid  the  foundation  for  the  present  character  and 
prosperity  of  southeastern  Wisconsin.  The  old  house  is 
today  owned  by  L.  D.  Williams  of  Delavan,  and  used,  as 
mentioned,  as  a  storehouse,  by  the  tenant  of  the  surrounding 
farm,  F.  D.  Grant.  Persons  desiring  to  see  the  house  will 
find  it  one  mile  south  of  the  first  four-corners  west  of  the 
village  of  Williams  Bay,  on  the  west  side  of  the  road.  It 
will  be  easily  identified  by  the  slight  knoll  on  which  it  stands. 
It  may  also  be  reached  by  turning  southward  off  State  High- 
way 50  at  the  hamlet  of  East  Delavan,  for  a  distance  of  a 
mile  and  a  quarter.  The  unique  and  interesting  appearance 
of  its  wood-and-mortar  construction  will  well  repay  a  stop 
by  any  one  interested  in  the  early  history  of  the  Middle 
West. 


A  COMMUNITY  HISTORICAL  MUSEUM 
Albert  H.  Sanford 

The  desirability  of  maintaining  a  community  historical 
museum,  on  a  larger  or  smaller  scale  according  to  cir- 
cumstances, is  a  matter  upon  which  those  persons  whose 
interests  tend  toward  things  historical  will  scarcely  disagree. 
The  feasibility  of  such  a  project  is  another  question.  Whence 
will  come  the  contents  of  such  a  collection?  Where  shall 
the  museum  be  housed,  and  who  shall  care  for  it?  The 
writer's  experience  in  connection  with  a  school  museum 
may  help  to  answer  some  of  these  questions  and  may  serve 
to  show  what  results  can  be  secured  and  by  what  means. 

It  was  quite  without  definite  plan  or  program  that  the 
historical  museum  of  the  State  Normal  School  at  La  Crosse 
had  its  beginning,  although  a  previous  experience  had  shown 
the  possibilities  of  the  situation.  But  it  came  about  natural- 
ly time  and  again,  in  the  course  of  class  discussions,  that 
students  volunteered  information  concerning  articles  that 
might  be  brought  in  to  illustrate  in  concrete  form  the 
subject  of  the  lesson.  First,  probably,  it  was  some  samples 
of  Indian  relics,  then  a  part  of  an  old  costume,  an  old  news- 
paper, book,  or  relic  of  the  Civil  War.  Thus  was  the  ball 
started  rolling.  At  the  bottom  there  was  merely  the 
teacher's  interest  in  the  concrete  illustration  of  historical 
topics.  Add  to  that  a  reasonable  amount  of  appreciation 
and  a  real  effort  to  preserve  and  to  make  use  of  the  articles 
donated,  and  you  have  the  essentials  upon  which  any  such 
collection  may  be  founded.  The  only  stimulus  that  need 
be  applied  is  one  that  is  disguised  as  such.  Since  this  is 
a  public  collection,  the  public  is  entitled  to  know  how  it  is 
progressing.  So  new  acquisitions  are  from  time  to  time  given 
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notice  in  the  local  newspaper  by  way  of  acknowledgment  to 
the  donors.  It  thus  becomes  well  known  that  there  is  a  place 
where  relics  are  being  gathered  and  that  they  are  serving 
a  useful  purpose.  Almost  invariably  the  appearance  of  such 
a  notice  is  followed  by  more  donations. 

Several  years  ago,  while  workmen  were  digging  a  gas- 
pipe  trench  in  the  southern  part  of  the  city,  they  began  to 
find  bones  and  other  evidences  of  Indian  burial.  The 
foreman,  knowing  of  our  collection,  notified  us  and  the 
work  was  then  carefully  watched.  Briefly,  there  resulted 
the  preservation,  among  other  things,  of  a  fine  disk  pipe, 
perhaps  the  largest  yet  found  in  the  state,  which  would 
otherwise  have  fallen  into  the  hands  of  an  ignorant  work- 
man. Similarly,  we  are  preserving  many  things  which  might 
have  suffered  the  fate  of  the  Civil  War  knapsack  which,  we 
learned  too  late,  a  young  woman  became  tired  of  dusting 
and  moving  about  in  the  attic  of  her  home  and  so  deposited 
on  the  springtime  bonfire;  or  that  of  the  letters  written  by 
Grant  and  Lincoln  which,  for  the  same  reason,  found  their 
way  into  the  kitchen  stove. 

Early  views,  maps  and  plats  of  the  town,  pictures  of  the 
pioneers  and  of  local  scenes  are  supplemented  by  odd 
copies  of  early  newspapers  and  a  few  complete  files.  A 
tolerably  complete  exhibit  can  be  made  showing  how  our 
forbears  managed  to  write  and  send  letters  before  there 
were  envelopes,  postage  stamps,  blotters,  or  steel  pens. 
Similarly,  stages  in  the  process  of  lighting  can  be  illustrated 
by  various  articles;  the  wool  cards,  spinning  wheels,  and 
reels  of  our  grandmothers'  time  serve  to  revive  the  lost 
art  of  spinning  yarn.  Some  of  the  primitive  agricultural 
methods  are  represented  by  the  ox  yoke  and  ox  shoes,  flail 
and  grain  sickle.  A  city-bred  high  school  graduate  stood 
before  the  yoke  and  said,  "What  is  it?  I  never  saw  anything 
like  that."  Several  of  these  modern  city  school  products 
asked  the  same  question  concerning  the  wooden  dasher 
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churn,  in  connection  with  which  some  of  us  have  bitter 
childhood  memories.  Do  we  realize  how  rapidly  many 
of  the  most  common  appliances  of  life  in  the  last  generation 
are  being  superseded  and  forgotten? 

A  collection  of  swords,  pistols,  guns,  etc.,  represents 
another  phase  of  social  evolution,  while  the  coins  of  our  early 
history  and  of  foreign  countries  are  of  interest  to  some. 
We  are  fortunate  in  having  acquired  from  a  particular 
friend  of  the  museum  a  paper  money  series  representing 
Colonial  and  Revolutionary  notes,  early  and  later  state 
bank  issues,  and  Civil  War  fractional  currency — most  useful 
for  teaching  purposes. 

The  boundaries  of  such  a  museum  very  soon  expand 
beyond  the  limits  of  local  associations.  Old  English  docu- 
ments, indentures  engrossed  on  parchment,  old  books  (one 
recently  acquired  dated  1518),  a  cowboy  outfit  from  early 
California  days,  and  an  autograph  collection  in  which 
seven  presidents  from  Washington  to  Lincoln,  inclusive,  are 
represented,  illustrate  how  the  collection  ranges  through 
time  and  space.  Many  things  that  have  been  acquired 
belong  to  a  geographical  collection:  such  are  the  exhibits 
from  the  Philippines  and  Alaska.  Others  are  turned 
over  to  the  science  departments — the  bones  4of  a  mammoth 
and  other  specimens  of  natural  history. 

Such  is  a  brief  review  of  the  collection  whose  items  have 
come  unsolicited  from  friends  of  the  school.  There  has 
been  no  searching  for  relics  and  practically  no  payment 
for  them.  Doubtless  the  collection  would  not  have  been 
possible  if  the  practice  of  paying  for  relics  had  been  begun. 
While  items  illustrating  the  equipment  of  the  Civil  War 
and  Spanish  War  soldiers  came  readily,  it  wais  thought 
desirable  to  purchase  a  small  collection  from  France  during 
the  recent  war,  though  many  other  items  have  since  been 
added  by  gift  and  loan.  In  only  one  or  two  other  instances 
has  purchase  seemed  desirable.   On  the  other  hand,  if  one 
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may  judge  from  the  expressions  of  donors,  the  museum 
has  conferred  a  real  favor  upon  the  conscientious  pos- 
sessors of  articles  which  they  knew  were  historically  interest- 
ing, and  which  they  were  loath  to  discard.  We  seem  to 
have  decidedly  lightened  the  semi-annual  troubles  of 
house  cleaning  in  some  instances. 

It  has  been  the  writer's  conviction  that  the  school  is 
the  logical  place  for  a  community  museum.  Certainly  in 
the  school  there  is  greater  possibility  of  its  use  than  else- 
where. But  the  location  must  doubtless  be  determined  in 
part  by  the  consideration  of  finding  an  interested  custodian, 
and  also  of  finding  the  means  for  furnishing  proper  exhibit 
cases.  However  these  matters  may  be  settled,  there  need 
be  no  formal  organization,  no  campaign  of  propaganda,  and 
no  extravagant  devotion  to  a  fad  on  the  part  of  any  one. 
The  collection  once  properly  started  will  grow  of  its  own 
momentum.  Some  "junk"  will  have  to  be  accepted — and 
quietly  shelved.  This  and  other  minor  considerations  should 
not  obscure  the  main  contention  that  in  every  community 
there  exist  numerous  tangible  evidences  of  past  life  that  will 
soon  drift  to  destruction  unless  they  are  rescued.  Any 
teacher  who  has  tried  it  knows  how  these  "real  things" 
enlighten  and  enliven  the  pages  of  history.  But  if  not  the 
interest  of  the  present  generation,  at  least  that  of  future 
students  of  history  should  furnish  sufficient  motive  for 
their  preservation. 


GRANDFATHER  HILL 


Mary  Gage 

My  recollections  of  Grandfather  Hill  cover  a  period  lying 
between  the  years  1848  and  1862.  I  always  understood  that  his 
father,  Thomas  Hill,  was  a  man  of  English  descent  who  came 
and  settled  upon  one  of  the  many  little  indentations  along  the 
coast  of  Long  Island  Sound,  at  a  little  point  in  the  Compo  Dis- 
trict which  came  later  to  be  known  as  Hill's  Point,  just  beyond 
the  beautiful  beach  now  quite  a  miniature  Coney  Island.  The 
old  homestead  was  burned  before  I  was  born,  but  the  barn  was 
still  standing  and  for  many  years  was  used  for  storing  hay. 

Great-grandfather  had  three  sons.  Thomas  went  to  Phila- 
delphia and,  engaging  in  the  provision  business,  acquired  what 
was  considered  in  those  days  considerable  wealth.  He  married  a 
Quakeress  named  Mary  Cooper.  Nathaniel  Lewis,  my  grand- 
father, married  Maria  Wakeman,  daughter  of  Bands  Wakeman 
of  Greens  Farms,  and  settled  down  on  his  father's  farm.  The 
third  son,  I  used  to  hear  them  say,  was  born  with  wanderlust, 
which  took  him  away  to  parts  unknown,  from  which  he  never 
returned.  He  had  red  hair,  a  characteristic  still  prevailing  in 
the  family,  although  several  generations  have  passed.  His  name 
I  never  heard  mentioned. 

There  were  two  daughters.  Katherine  married  an  eccentric 
farmer  named  Peter  Jennings,  living  down  in  "The  Farms." 
Abby  was  disappointed  in  love,  the  young  carpenter  to  whom  she 
was  engaged  dying  of  typhus  fever,  causing  her  to  become  de- 
mented. She  lived  to  old  age  and  was  a  familiar  spectacle  wander- 
ing aimlessly  up  and  down  Compo  Street,  leaning  on  a  staff, 
mumbling  to  herself,  quite  harmless  although  she  would  brandish 
her  cane  threateningly  at  the  youngsters  who  teased  her,  as 
they  would  in  those  days.  She  lived  with  my  grandfather  for 
several  years  after  he  married,  but  being  very  troublesome  in  the 
family  in  many  ways,  her  presence  could  finally  no  longer  be  borne 
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with  and  she  was  boarded  at  Marvin  Bennet's  in  Compo  Street, 
where  she  lived  for  several  years. 

Grandfather's  house  and  barns  were  built  in  a  delightful 
spot,  the  big  dooryard  facing  the  water,  with  only  the  roadway 
between  that  and  the  narrow  beach  strewn  with  stones  and  rocks 
carved  and  seamed  by  the  action  of  the  waves.  At  low  tide  the 
sand  flats  afforded  excellent  clamming  ground,  and  there  was 
plenty  of  seaweed,  valuable  as  a  dressing  at  a  time  when  com- 
mercial fertilizers  were  unknown,  while  a  near-by  creek  served 
as  a  good  scalloping  ground,  and  along  the  banks  was  plenty  of 
salt  grass  to  be  cut  and  dried  as  bedding  for  cattle  and  hogs  in  the 
barnyard.  The  dooryard  was  full  of  fruit — apples,  pears,  peaches, 
with  a  few  plums  and  quinces  along  the  sides.  The  house  was 
homelike  and  inviting.  Grandmother  always  had  on  either  side 
of  the  stoop  a  few  choice  plants — an  oleander,  rare  in  those  days, 
a  calla  lily,  lemon  tree,  and  hydrangea.  These  she  loved,  and  they 
always  responded  to  her  care  by  making  good  growth  in  leaf  and 
blossom.  Back  of  the  house  lay  a  most  delightful  old-fashioned 
flower  and  vegetable  garden,  the  admiration  of  her  neighbors, 
who  could  never  get  such  good  results  as  she  could.  Outside  the 
sunny  living-room  windows  grew  climbing  roses — red  ones — 
and  after  her  work  was  done  for  the  morning,  dinner  cooked,  etc., 
she  would  slip  on  a  clean  indigo  blue  calico  gown,  get  a  nice  apple, 
pull  in  great  branches  of  pretty  "cluster  roses"  between  the  snow- 
white  sash  curtains,  sit  down  in  her  big  Boston  rocker — she 
weighed  over  two  hundred  pounds — and  pare  and  eat  her  apple, 
all  work  for  the  day  done — for  supper  was  very  informal,  some- 
times only  great  bowls  of  "hasty  pudding"  and  milk  eaten  in  the 
pantry.  She  always  looked  so  rosy  and  contented  then,  as  I 
remember  her.  Presently  out  would  come  the  old  stocking  basket, 
for  there  were  always  holes  to  be  darned. 

Grandfather  and  grandmother  Hill  reared  six  children — my 
father,  William  Augustus,  the  eldest;  Mary,  Augusta,  Thomas, 
Henry  Martyn,  and  George  Cook,  the  youngest.  Grandfather 
was  a  man  of  medium  size,  rather  good  looking,  of  very  reserved 
nature,  a  Puritan  of  the  strictest  type,  rather  austere  in  manner, 
a  man  of  strong  convictions  and  doing  his  best  to  live  up  to  them, 
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bringing  his  children  up  in  the  "nurture  and  admonition  of  the 
Lord,"  loving  them  sincerely  but  not  demonstrative,  never  kissing 
or  caressing  them,  or  using  "pet  names."  Nicknames  were  un- 
known, as  was  all  exclamatory  speech,  never  a  byword  allowed — 
not  even  "Oh  dear"  or  "My  goodness."  Chary  in  bestowal  of 
praise,  believing  it  would  "spoil  them,"  he  showed  his  interest 
in  their  welfare  by  giving  them,  boys  and  girls  alike,  $1200  as 
they  attained  their  majority.  He  had  only  a  common  school 
education,  but  was  an  intelligent  man,  greatly  interested  in 
events  of  the  day,  believing  the  times  he  lived  in  most  remark- 
able. 

A  Congregationalist  of  the  old-fashioned  type,  he  was  for 
many  years  an  honored  deacon  in  Westport  Congregational 
church,  until  he  went  west.  There  was  no  Sunday-school  in  those 
days,  only  an  hour's  intermission  between  the  two  services.  The 
Reverend  Cornelius  Benedict,  a  saintly  man,  was  the  revered 
minister,  the  influence  of  whose  life  and  teaching  followed  him 
for  long  years  after  his  decease.  Organs  were  unknown,  at 
least  in  country  districts,  and  the  choir  sitting  up  in  a  high  gallery 
was  led  by  a  chorister  who  "set  the  pitch"  for  the  big  bass  violin 
and  the  first  and  second  "fiddles"  with  a  tuning  fork,  the  congre- 
gation letting  the  choir  do  all  of  the  singing.  Rain  or  shine,  the 
old  sorrel  horse  was  "hitched  up"  and  driven  the  long  two  miles 
up  to  the  church.  Neighbors  timed  their  starting  by  Deacon 
Hill's  passing  the  house.  He  was  always  early.  A  luncheon  of 
crackers  and  cheese,  apples  and  cookies,  was  wrapped  and  carried 
to  be  eaten  during  the  hour's  intermission.  The  women  went 
into  houses  across  the  street,  where  the  hostess  always  had  a  cup 
of  tea  for  them,  while  they  ate  their  lunch  and  "gossiped  mildly." 
Grandfather  and  a  few  others  who,  like  him,  lived  up  to  their 
principles,  spent  the  time  in  meditation  and  discussion  of  the 
sermon  of  the  morning.  The  majority,  however,  discussed  crops, 
prices,  etc.,  in  quite  a  secular  manner.  Then  at  sound  of  the  bell 
all  gathered  to  listen  to  the  sermon  of  the  afternoon. 

Grandfather  was  a  man  of  excellent  judgment,  and  his  advice 
was  sought  by  many  in  the  varied  problems  of  the  day.  His 
sterling  principles  were  well  known,  and  his  word  was  "always  as 
good  as  bond."   All  that  he  did  was  well  done;  he  was  a  good 
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farmer,  keeping  everything  snug  and  tidy  around  barn  and  out- 
buildings. Of  decidedly  mechanical  turn  of  mind,  he  had  a  re- 
markably well  equipped  workshop — tool  house,  it  was  called — 
with  lathe,  vise,  set  of  good  planes,  augurs,  chisels,  saws,  etc., 
all  of  which  he  knew  how  to  use.  His  boys  inherited  his  love  for 
tools  and  when  old  enough  were  taught  how  to  use  them,  and 
were  always  expected  to  keep  them  in  their  proper  places.  Each 
could  do  any  ordinary  carpentry  and  could  build  both  sail-  and 
row-boats,  even  to  making  oars.  Grandmother  had  to  make  all 
the  sails,  after  the  boys  had  cut  and  fitted  them,  doing  all  by 
hand  with  sail  needle  and  twine.  I  well  remember  how  she 
dreaded  to  see  a  sail  being  brought  into  the  house  for  her  to  sew. 

Grandfather  faithfully  discharged  his  duty  as  he  saw  it, 
reading  his  Bible  regularly,  but  he  was  not  one  who  could  be 
said  to  enjoy  his  religion.  There  were  family  prayers  each  night 
and  morning,  the  scriptures  read  in  course,  genealogies  and  all. 
George,  the  youngest  child,  was  not  much  my  senior,  and  as  I 
was  the  nearest  and  almost  the  oldest  grandchild,  and  not  meddle- 
some, I  was  often  down  there  for  days  at  a  time,  and  many  were 
the  good  times  we  had  together.  The  seasons  of  family  prayer 
were  always  very  painful,  tiresome  hours  for  us,  for  little  could 
we  understand  of  the  lesson  read,  and  so  we  amused  ourselves 
by  teasing  fat,  logy  old  Carlo,  a  coach  dog,  during  the  long, 
very  scriptural  prayers,  slyly  pinching  his  tail  or  tickling  his  toes 
as  he  dozed  near  us.  He  would  snap  and  growl,  but  was  sup- 
posed to  be  annoyed  by  fleas.  We  two  nearly  burst  trying  to  sup- 
press our  giggles,  but  rose  looking  demure  and  innocent. 

Newspapers  were  scarce,  but  the  weekly  religious  paper,  the 
New  York  Observer,  was  taken  and  faithfully  read.  The  sections, 
headed  "Religious"  and  "Secular,"were  cut  apart  and  the  latter 
portion  hidden  over  Sunday.  Most  of  the  story  books  in  the 
present-day  Sunday-school  libraries  would  have  been  secluded 
in  the  same  way.  Once  I  found  a  little  volume  entitled  Whitting- 
ton  and  His  Cat,  a  very  harmless  story,  and  soon  curled  myself  up 
on  the  lounge,  and  settled  down  for  a  real  feast.  When  I  had 
read  a  few  pages,  grandpa  came  around,  and  seeing  the  book  took 
it  away,  saying,  "You  must  not  read  that  on  the  Sabbath  day. 
Get  your  Bible  and  read  that."    The  family  regarded  tobacco 
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with  horror,  and  although  cider  was  made  they  never  were  al- 
lowed to  taste  it  after  it  began  to  ferment,  when  it  was  made  into 
vinegar. 

Grandfather  was  a  good  provider,  and  nothing  was  lacking 
in  the  commissary  department.  There  was  a  smokehouse  just 
outside  the  kitchen,  in  which  were  the  choicest  of  hams  and 
equally  choice  pieces  of  smoked  beef — both  beef  and  pork  raised 
on  the  farm,  well  fattened,  and  butchered  there.  Opening  out 
from  the  living-room  was  a  large,  square  milk  room,  with  shelves 
surrounding  three  sides,  most  of  them  filled  with  pans  of  rich 
milk  in  various  stages  of  cream  raising,  the  morning's  milk  on 
the  front  lower  shelf.  On  a  side  shelf  was  always  a  small  cheese 
covered  with  a  wooden  box  cover,  for  grandmother  was  not  a 
cheese  maker.  In  front  of  an  open  window  stood  the  last  churn- 
ing of  rich  yellow  butter,  still  in  the  large  wooden  bowl  in  which 
the  buttermilk  had  been  worked  out  and  the  salt  worked  in,  the 
mass  deftly  marked  in  crossway  lines  with  the  wooden  butter 
ladle,  and  left  there  to  cool  and  harden.  Standing  around  on  the 
floor  were  a  barrel  of  flour  and  a  tub  of  yellow  corn  meal  and 
buckwheat — all  were  grains  raised  on  the  farm,  taken  to  the  mill, 
and  ground, — a  keg  of  molasses  sugar,  used  for  many  purposes. 
We  young  ones  would  whenever  hungry  run  into  this  milk  room, 
cut  a  big  slice  of  bread,  spread  with  butter  and  then  with  a  gener- 
ous layer  of  the  molasses  sugar.  There  was  always  a  barrel  of 
pilot  bread,  on  which  we  liked  to  spread  it  too;  a  large  box  of 
fine  Malaga  raisins,  such  as  one  does  not  see  very  often  nowadays; 
a  large  wooden  box  of  soda  crackers,  a  tin  box  of  rice,  a  wooden 
box  of  starch,  a  jug  of  real  New  Orleans  molasses,  a  sack  of  coffee 
beans,  a  large  Chinese  box  lined  with  tin  foil  holding  twenty-five 
pounds  of  tea.  On  the  top  shelf  a  big  sugar  loaf  was  wrapped 
in  heavy,  felt-like  blue  paper,  which  was  carefully  saved  and  used 
in  dyeing  yarn.  When  company  came  grandma  would  climb  up, 
take  down  the  loaf  sugar,  and  with  a  carving  knife  and  a  small 
flatiron  for  hammer  would  cut  off  irregular  lumps  to  fill  the  sugar 
bowl.  We  youngsters  generally  managed  to  hang  around  until 
each  secured  a  lump,  for  grandma  was  very  good  to  us. 

Down  cellar  were  quantities  of  choice  apples  and  winter  pears, 
and  bins  of  Mercer  potatoes — considered  the  best  then.  On 
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shelves  were  many  yellow  pumpkins  for  winter  pies,  Hubbard 
squashes  and  winter  cabbages  in  abundance  on  the  hard  dirt 
cellar  bottom.  There  were  barrels  of  corn-fed  salt  pork  and  such 
corned  beef  as  makes  my  mouth  water  to  mention;  a  tub  of  salt 
mackerel,  another  of  salt  shad,  tubs  of  fine  cucumber  pickles, 
and  mangoes — as  they  called  the  sweet  green  muskmelons  which 
were  cut  in  half,  filled  with  chopped  red  cabbage  wonderfully 
spiced,  and  the  halves  sewed  together  with  twine  and  pickled. 
There  were  beets,  turnips — yellow  and  white, — bins  of  red  onions, 
and  in  the  cellarway  alway  hung  a  big  codfish  in  progress  of 
consumption.  This  was  often  "picked  up"  over  night  and  put  to 
soak  for  breakfast. 

There  was  always  in  the  cellar  a  big  stone  crock  of  sugar 
quinces  done  "pound  for  pound"  for  company,  and  one  or  two 
more  done  in  molasses  for  common  use;  there  was  a  tub  of  cider 
apple  sauce  and  a  barrel  of  real  cider  vinegar;  sweet  cider  was 
there,  too,  but  allowed  as  a  beverage  only  before  passing  the  early 
stage  of  fermentation,  when  it  was  set  aside  for  vinegar.  There 
was  a  barrel  or  so  of  soft  soap,  for  the  making  of  which  all  scraps 
of  fat,  ham  and  pork  rinds,  were  carefully  saved.  There  was 
always  in  season  a  bushel  of  small  oysters  on  the  cellar  bottom, 
for  roasting  when  neighbors  happened  in  to  spend  the  evening, 
when  pans  of  them  were  brought  up  and  roasted  as  the  guests  sat 
around  the  bare  table,  to  be  eaten  as  they  came  hot  from  the 
ashes,  together  with  prodigious  piles  of  buttered  slices  of  bread. 
Shells  were  thrown  into  milk  pans.  Up  garret  were  many  long, 
thin  cloth  bags  of  sausages  seasoned  deliciously,  and  bushels  of 
nuts — hickory,  butternuts,  some  filberts  and  black  walnuts. 
Popcorn  hung  from  the  garret  rafters;  also  stores  of  dried  apples 
in  old  pillow-cases  and  bunches  of  herbs  for  seasoning.  There 
was  always  a  loaf  of  real  pound  cake  made  with  ten  eggs  and  their 
weight  in  butter  and  sugar,  and  a  loaf  of  fruit  cake  for  company. 
The  supplies,  as  I  remember  them  seventy  years  ago,  far  out- 
ranked those  in  the  modern  delicatessen  store. 

There  were  flocks  of  geese  which  were  duly  picked  at  the 
proper  time,  the  snowy  white  feathers  carefully  cured  for  future 
beds  and  pillows.  One  or  two  young  geese  were  fattened  for 
Thanksgiving,  when  the  family  came  home.  They  raised  no  tur- 
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keys,  but  they  did  have  big  flocks  of  fowls,  some  of  which  ap- 
peared at  certain  seasons  in  big  chicken  pies.  There  was  always 
on  hand  a  pillow-case  full  of  meal  "emptin'  cakes." 

One  grows  faint  at  the  thought  of  the  housewife's  manifold 
labors.  Once  a  year  grandma  cleaned  up  a  very  big  brass  kettle 
and  made  the  year's  supply  of  soft  soap,  using  aforesaid  scraps 
of  fat  with  potash.  This  was  an  arduous  task,  performed  out  of 
doors,  the  kettle  being  suspended  over  a  small  stove  in  which  a 
charcoal  fire  was  kept  burning.  Long,  frequent  stirring  was  neces- 
sary. Butchers  came  to  kill  a  beef  and  fat  hogs  in  the  fall, 
and  these  must  be  well  fed  while  the  job  lasted. 

Then  came  the  "threshers,"  who  had  just  begun  to  use  the 
machine  up  and  down  which  a  horse  marched  on  an  endless  road 
which  kept  the  straw  moving  along  and  rendered  the  clean  grain. 
Once  I  remember  the  threshers  came  and  proceeded  to  set  up 
their  machine  on  the  barn  floor.  The  big  double  doors  at  each 
end  were  thrown  open  and  the  machine  was  set  up  between  the 
full  mows  on  either  side.  When  all  seemed  in  readiness  for  work 
to  begin,  just  as  the  gray  horse  commenced  his  treadmill  walk, 
all  at  once  over  went  the  whole  thing,  horse  and  all,  on  the  barn 
floor.  Grandfather  had  been  standing  near  as  the  threshers  were 
putting  the  machine  in  place,  and  when  it  went  over,  his  temper 
broke  loose  and,  to  my  amazement — for  George  and  I  were  on 
hand,  of  course,  I  only  six  years  old— grandpa  just  jumped  up 
and  down  and  shouted,  "Dang  you,  why  didn't  you  block  the 
thing  up?"  Into  the  house  I  flew,  crying,  "Grandma!  Grandpa 
swore!"  In  her  quiet,  mild  way  she  said,  though  looking  wor- 
ried, "Oh  child,  grandpa  never  swears.  You  must  be  mistaken." 
She  probably  knew  what  he  said  when  his  temper  got  the  better 
of  him.  Fortunately  and  strangely  enough  neither  machine  nor 
horse  suffered  serious  damage,  although  it  took  some  time  to  quiet 
the  poor  animal.  Things  went  along  smoothly  within  a  short 
time,  and  before  many  hours  there  was  a  stack  of  oat  straw  piled 
as  high  as  the  barn  outside,  and  George  and  I  were  digging  our 
way  down  to  the  bottom,  each  in  a  sort  of  well,  coughing  and 
sneezing  as  we  inhaled  the  fine  dust.  Then  we  dug  a  passageway 
from  one  well  to  the  other. 
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Grandma  was  large,  strongly  built,  a  capable  Yankee  house- 
keeper, skilled  in  every  department,  and  "full  of  contrivance,"  as 
the  neighbors  said.  She  could  cut  a  garment  out  of  less  cloth  than 
any  one  around.  Newspaper  patterns  were  used  then,  and  were 
passed  from  one  to  another.  She  was  a  capable  nurse  by  nature, 
and  immune  to  such  diseases  as  typhus  and  kindred  fevers. 
There  were  no  trained  nurses  in  those  days,  and  sometimes  she 
became  much  worn  lending  a  hand  in  cases  of  illness  among  the 
neighbors.  She  looked  well  after  her  household,  and  passed  no 
idle  moments — cooking,  washing  and  ironing,  doing  all  the  sew- 
ing, knitting  yarn  stockings  for  all,  and  performing  many  spe- 
cially arduous  tasks,  besides  the  ordinary  routine.  She  made  all 
their  trousers,  shirts,  and  red  flannel  undershirts  by  hand,  made 
all  their  standing  white  linen  collars,  worn  Sundays,  hemmed  the 
black  silk  neckerchiefs,  also  gingham  ones  for  everyday  wear, 
melted  tallow  and  made  candles  in  tin  molds,  to  go  to  bed  by. 
They  used  oil  lamps  around  on  tables  in  the  living-room.  Of 
course,  as  the  children  grew  large  enough  they  were  taught  to  do 
many  things,  and  both  boys  and  girls  were  pretty  well  trained  in 
household  matters.  When  a  new  baby  was  expected,  my  father, 
the  eldest  child,  was  given  charge  of  the  previous  one  at  night, 
taking  it  to  his  own  bed. 

Grandfather  did  not  teach  his  children  that  Santa  Glaus  came 
down  the  chimney  the  night  before  Christmas  and  filled  stockings 
hanging  there,  so  of  course  they  were  never  hung  up.  I  happened 
to  be  there  once  on  the  day  before  Christmas,  when  grandfather 
came  home  from  the  village  whither  he  had  gone  for  needed 
supplies,  and  shall  never  forget  my  delight  when  he,  with  a  not 
to  be  repressed  twinkle  in  his  eye,  gave  me  an  orange — a  rare 
treat  in  those  days — and  a  little  basket  made  of  peppermint 
candy.  When  in  some  store  he  could  not  resist  the  temptation  to 
buy  a  bit  of  the  Christmas  stuff. 

For  many  years  he  had  suffered  from  a  bronchial  cough,  which 
grew  more  acute  each  winter,  and  his  doctor  told  him  repeatedly 
that  he  could  obtain  relief  only  by  leaving  the  damp  salt  air  of 
the  coast  and  going  to  the  dry  climate  of  the  West.  Several  of  the 
Scribner  family  and  many  of  his  acquaintances,  among  them  his 
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son-in-law  William  Scribner,  and  his  own  son  Henry  Martyn, 
had  gone  some  time  before.   They  wrote  in  glowing  terms  of  the 
new  country,  urging  him  to  sell  out  and  come  to  Wisconsin,  then 
considered  very  far  west.    This  he  was  finally  obliged  to  do,  so 
in  1852  he  sold  his  loved  home  and  snug  little  farm  to  a  New  York 
man  named  John  B.  Fish,  closed  his  affairs,  and  started  with  his 
wife  and  son  George  Cook  on  the  long  journey,  which  was  in 
those  days  a  tedious  undertaking,  for  there  were  not  connecting 
lines  all  the  way  as  now.    When  Milwaukee  was  reached,  there 
was  still  before  them  an  eighty-mile  ride  over  all  sorts  of  roads, 
in  a  springless  lumber  wagon,  with  trunks,  bedding,  and  im- 
mediate household  necessities.   Grandmother's  weight  made  the 
ride  a  most  uncomfortable  one  for  her,  and  she  always  referred 
to  it  as  a  very  painful  experience.   They  finally  reached  Fond  du 
Lac,  a  raw  little  village  in  Fond  du  Lac  County,  twelve  miles  from 
Rosendale.  There  they  met  friends  who  gave  them  warm  welcome 
and  took  them  out  to  the  new  home  on  a  fine,  rolling  prairie, 
where  were  no  trees  and  none  of  the  hills  their  eyes  had  always 
rested  upon.   Several  friends  had  taken  up  land  and  were  pros- 
pering as  wheat  growers,  for  wheat  grew  marvelously  in  the  rich 
soil  where  one  could  never  find  even  a  pebble  to  shy  at  a  bird. 
Grandfather  bought  a  small  farm  with  a  neat,  comfortable  house, 
and  the  new  home  was  started  literally  "far  out  upon  the  prairie," 
as  the  Sunday-school  children  sing. 

Accustomed  as  he  had  always  been  to  having  abundance  of 
fruit,  his  longing  for  it  led  him  to  set  out  apple  trees  almost  as  soon 
as  he  arrived,  planting  young  "maiden  blush"  trees  which  would 
soon  come  into  bearing  and  produce  luscious  fruit.  There  was  a 
little  Congregational  church,  also  a  small  Methodist  church, 
standing  so  near  to  his  house  that  he  had  only  to  cross  his  back 
yard,  open  a  gate,  and  three  minutes'  walk  brought  him  to  the 
door  of  either— certainly  a  pleasant  change  from  the  long,  tedious 
rides  to  his  homeland  church.  His  cough  never  returned,  and  he 
never  regretted  the  change,  living  there  many  happy,  prosperous 
years,  with  almost  his  entire  family  settled  in  comfortable  homes 
near  him,  and  profiting  greatly  financially  by  the  adventure. 

Contact  with  western  life  had  a  marked  effect  upon  him. 
He  never  ceased  to  wonder  at  the  large  way  people  did  things 
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out  West.  He  soon  placed  the  stamp  of  his  character  on  the  com- 
munity, and  became,  I  think,  a  deacon  in  the  church  of  which  the 
Reverend  I.  N.  Crandall,  who  married  into  the  Scribner  family, 
was  for  some  years  the  pastor.  When  I  visited  Rosendale,  a 
seventeen-year-old  girl,  I  noticed  quite  a  change  in  him,  and  felt 
really  at  home  in  his  society,  for  he  had  lost  all  the  old  staid, 
formal  way,  and  wore  a  smile  on  his  face,  indulged  in  a  joke  now 
and  then,  and  was  interested  in  all  that  was  going  on.  He  eagerly 
showed  me  all  the  strange  new  sights,  pointed  off  at  the  boundless 
sea  of  green  waving  like  billows  in  the  breeze,  and  showed  with 
pride  his  young  orchard  then  in  full  bearing.  Prairie  chickens 
were  to  be  seen  then,  and  sometimes  as  they  perched  on  the  eaves, 
making  a  peculiar  drumming  with  their  wings,  he  would  get  his 
gun  and  shoot  enough  for  dinner.  Their  meat  was  very  dark 
and  gamey  in  taste,  and  their  little  bodies  very  small. 

Not  far  away  was  an  Indian  encampment,  the  remnant  of  the 
nearly  extinct  Potawatomi,  and  the  Indians  used  to  come  periodi- 
cally to  beg  for  supplies.  I  knew  nothing  about  them,  and 
one  day  when  I  was  sitting  at  the  parlor  organ  the  door  sud- 
denly opened,  and  in  stalked  the  chief,  clad  in  a  dirty  looking 
coarse  blanket,  tomahawk  strapped  on  his  back,  followed  by  his 
squaws.  Greatly  terrified,  I  was  about  to  beat  a  hasty  retreat, 
but  grandfather  motioned  for  me  not  to  be  afraid.  The  chief 
rubbed  his  stomach  and  placed  his  finger  in  his  mouth.  George 
and  his  father  knew  what  he  meant,  and  taking  some  dirty  bags 
from  him,  left  for  the  barn  for  grain  with  which  to  feed  the  rough 
little  ponies  which  they  rode  and  had  left  tethered  to  the  picket 
fence.  Shortly  the  men  returned  with  full  bags  and  several  large 
pieces  of  salt  pork,  cabbages,  and  other  supplies.  The  chief  drew 
his  blanket  around  him,  motioned  to  the  squaws,  and  stalked  out, 
leaving  them  to  carry  all  the  burdens,  which  they  placed  on  their 
own  ponies  and  off  they  rode.  I  was  told  that  this  was  their 
regular  custom,  and  no  one  dared  to  refuse  them. 

The  state  prison  at  Waupun  was  not  far  away,  and  as  Wiscon- 
sin was  the  first  state  to  abolish  capital  punishment,  grandfather 
liked  to  show  the  prison  to  his  friends  who  came  out  to  visit  him. 
I  went  one  day  and  saw  among  other  interesting  sights  murderers 
at  work  outside  the  walls,  on  honor  parole  only.  Ten  miles  away 
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was  Ripon  College.  President  Merrell  became  an  intimate  friend 
of  the  family.  Oshkosh,  now  a  large  and  growing  city,  was  eight- 
een miles  away.  To  a  beautiful  little  inland  lake  called  Green 
Lake  the  Hill  family  used  to  go  for  a  little  while  to  gratify  an 
insatiable  thirst  for  their  dearly  loved  Long  Island  Sound.  So 
there  was  great  variety  in  the  life  there. 

Grandfather  did  not  live  to  a  great  age,  contracting  pneu- 
monia— inflammation  of  the  lungs,  as  it  was  called  then.  Every-, 
thing  possible  was  done  to  save  him;  a  member  of  the  family,  Dr. 
Hall,  a  skillful  physician,  and  a  good  nurse  attended  him,  but 
he  became  delirious  and  died  begging  me  not  to  put  off  making  my 
peace  with  God,  and  refusing  the  offer  of  salvation  until  it  was  too 
late,  as  he  had  done.  In  his  delirium  he  imagined  this  was  true. 
He  passed  away,  and  all  that  is  mortal  of  Nathaniel  L.  Hill 
lies  in  the  Rosendale  cemetery.  He  believed  that  saying  of  Holy 
Writ  about  the  training  of  children,  and  according  to  his  under- 
standing of  it  had  faithfully  carried  it  out.  His  children  have 
been  men  and  women  of  strong  character,  and  have  in  turn 
brought  up  their  families  to  know  and  love  the  Bible,  to  be  tem- 
perate, law  abiding,  church  going  people,  and  it  is  interesting  to 
note  that  even  in  the  third  generation  there  is  still  a  Deacon  Hill. 

Editor's  Note  :  The  following  letter,  descriptive  of 
her  new  home  in  Wisconsin,  was  written  by  Mrs.  Hill  to 
one  of  her  friends  whom  she  had  left  in  the  East : 

Rosendale  January  19th  1854 
My  ever  dear  friend  Mrs.  Sherwood.  This  afternoon  I 
have  resolved  to  spend  in  writing  to  you  would  that  it  could  be 
instead  of  writing  I  could  take  my  knitting  work  in  hand  as  I 
often  used  to  do  and  seat  myself  by  your  comfortable  fire  and 
enjoy  your  company  but  this  at  present  cannot  be  I  had  in- 
tended to  write  to  you  before  this  but  one  thing  &  another  has 
prevented  but  I  assure  you  I  have  not  forgotten  nor  shall  I  ever 
for  one  day.  Would  you  like  to  know  how  I  like  my  new  home  in 
this  far  off  Western  contry  I  confess  that  as  yet  I  have  not  felt 
at  home  it  seems  as  if  we  [were]  visiting  somewhere  &  by  &  by  I 
should  go  home    we  have  things  very  comfort ab[l]e  here  the 
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weather  is  some  colder  here  than  in  Conn,  but  the  air  is  different, 
very  dry  there  is  not  dampness  in  the  air  and  chill  that  we  used 
to  feel  in  Compo  We  live  in  part  of  Thomas's  house  as  the  one 
we  bought  is  not  finished  Mr.  Hill  has  bought  a  little  farm  25 
acres  near  the  village  with  a  very  pretty  house  on  it  which  we 
expect  to  occupy  as  soon  as  the  weather  in  spring  will  be  warm 
enough  to  plaster  O  then  if  I  could  have  you  for  a  Neighbor  as 
I  used  to  I  should  know  how  to  pr[i]ze  it  Thomas  has  got  a  nice 
farm  here  the  first  I  believe  that  was  ocupied  in  this  villege  a 
nice  orchard  of  apple  trees  beginning  to  bear  fruit  with  other  kinds 
of  fruit  in  four  years  from  the  time  they  set  their  apple  trees  it  is 
said  here  they  will  produce  1  bushel  of  apples  apiece  we  have 
about  one  hundred  growing  on  our  place  Our  children  are  all 
comfortable  setled  here  but  George  and  he  seems  to  like  here — 
there  is  plenty  of  game  here  such  as  prairie  chickens  and  quails 
with  some  other  birds  it  is  a  fine  place  to  raise  poutry  turkeys 
are  raised  very  easy  Mary  says  Thomas  bought  a  large  flock 
that  was  on  this  farm  for  3  shillings  each  so  you  see  we  have 
something  good  to  eat  I  have  help  dress  and  cook  eight  turkeys 
&  a  good  many  chickens  &  quails  we  have  had  sleighing  some 
4  or  5  weeks  steady  &  now  it  is  snowing  very  fast  We  have  all 
enjoyed  excelent  health  since  we  have  been  here  Mr  Hill  in 
particular  has  gained  in  flesh  he  is  more  free  from  colds  and 
coughs  And  now  Mrs  Sherwood  I  will  tell  you  a  little  how  I 
live  as  you  cannot  come  in  and  see  me  as  in  former  times  imagin 
me  in  my  new  home  with  only  one  room  besides  a  bedroom  to  do 
all  my  work  in  with  a  movable  cupboard  in  one  corner  with  a 
curtain  drawn  across  instead  of  doors  and  a  beaurua  [bureau] 
in  another  corner  stand  in  another  a  large  cooking  stove  in 
the  midle  with  many  other  useful  things  that  are  necessary  to  keep 
house  with  all  in  one  room  so  I  can  come  from  my  bedroom  in 
the  morning  and  get  my  breakfast  without  going  out  of  the  room 
as  you  understand  I  have  every  thing  in  it  western  fashion  I 
have  as  much  chamber  room  as  I  kneed  Our  goods  were  four 
weeks  behind  us  and  very  much  injured  in  coming  them  nice 
apples  you  gave  me  the  morning  I  called  at  your  house  lasted  untill 
we  got  nearly  there  with  some  we  bought  on  the  road  the  last 
perhaps  you  will  ever  give  me    often  very  often  I  think  of  the 
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many  nice  baskets  of  fruit  that  you  have  from  time  to  time  given 
me  and  with  a  great  many  other  favors  I  have  received  from  you 
never  never  to  be  forgotten  and  that  nice  cap  you  gave  me  on  our 
last  parting  I  prize  very  highly  I  think  as  long  as  I  have  any 
thing  I  shall  have  that  also  shall  I  remember  Ebenezers  Wife 
who  worked  the  cap  so  neatly  I  hope  she  will  work  you  another 
that  we  may  have  one  like  if  she  is  there  give  my  best  regards  to 
her 

I  have  one  privilege  here  that  I  had  not  in  my  old  dear  home 
that  is  living  near  meeting  I  think  it  takes  about  ten  minnits  to 
walk  their  but  we  have  nothing  better  as  yet  than  a  log  s[c]hool- 
house  to  worship  God  in  we  have  a  meeting  house  part  done — 
our  little  farm  reaches  nearly  to  it  but  I  feel  as  if  I  were  among 
strangers  and  often  feel  sad  when  I  think  of  the  many  dear  friends 
that  I  have  left  especiously  my  aged  Mother  but  then  I  comfort 
myself  in  thinking  that  the  time  will  be  short  that  we  have  to  stay 
in  this  world  &  that  their  is  a  home  provided  where  partings  are 
unk[n]own  their  I  expect  to  spend  a  happy  eternity  with  you 
and  yours  my  dear  friend  Mrs.  Sherwood  their  we  shall  be 
happier  neighbors  than  ever  we  have  been  but  I  do  not  think  I 
have  said  good  buy  to  you  for  the  last  time  in  this  world  I 
expect  if  my  health  is  as  good  as  at  present  in  a  year  or  to  to 
come  on  and  visit  you  all  and  at  some  future  time  we  think  we 
may  come  on  and  board  a  while  for  a  change  You  and  Mr. 
Sherwood  have  always  labored  hard  I  think  it  would  do  you 
both  good  to  come  out  here  and  make  a  visit  and  see  the  country — 
I  assure  you  a  hearty  welcome  I  think  Eleanor  might  keep 
house  for  you  if  you  could  have  some  good  help  to  leave  with  her — 
give  my  best  love  to  all  of  your  children  and  all  of  my  other  dear 
friends  their  names  are  to  numerous  to  mention  I  have  them 
all  in  my  mind  each  day  as  they  pass  &  in  the  slumbers  of  the 
night  my  thoughts  are  there  When  you  see  my  Mother  please 
remember  me  to  her  and  do  for  my  sake  often  visit  her  she 
enjoys  company  very  much  she  always  thought  very  much  of 
you  &  one  reson  is  I  think  because  you  were  so  fri[e]ndly  always 
to  me  it  will  seem  next  to  seeing  me  to  have  you  go  and  con- 
verse with  her  about  scenes  that  are  past  I  feel  by  this  removal 
as  if  I  had  deprived  myself  of  a  great  many  privileges  but  I  do 
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hope  in  some  way  it  may  be  for  the  best  if  we  can  do  some  good 
by  it  I  will  not  mind  the  sacrifice  the  church  is  small  and  feeble 
here  and  kneeds  help  and  if  our  hearts  are  rightly  disposed  I 
think  we  can  help  by  our  prayers  and  substance  We  have  two 
evenings  meetings  a  week  Mr  Hill  jinerally  goes  and  I  do  some- 
times a  church  prayer  meeting  one  a  week  their  has  been  about 
8  or  10  taken  in  the  church  by  letter  since  we  come  two  by  profes- 
sion so  you  see  our  little  church  gains  in  numbers  if  not  in  graces 
our  minister  we  like  very  much  seems  very  much  like  Mr 
Pennel  plain  and  seociable  &  I  think  very  pious  preys  for  the 
churches  and  pastors  we  have  left  What  has  become  of  my 
friend  Julia  B.  has  she  gone  to  the  west  remember  me  to  her  I 
feel  very  sorry  for  her  blind  and  homeless  but  the  time  will  soon 
come  when  she  will  have  a  home  in  our  heavenly  Father  house — 
their  her  happy  spirit  will  not  be  blinded  Remember  me  also 
to  Mrs  Weeks  she  came  down  to  the  depo  in  the  rain  to  see  me 
that  morning  I  left  Mary  T.  and  all  her  family  are  well  as  all 
our  friends  are  here  Eunice  has  been  remarkable  well  ever  since 
she  has  been  here.  .  .  .  And  now  Mrs  Sherwood  I  want  you  to 
write  and  tell  me  all  the  news  and  not  serve  me  as  most  of  my 
friends  have  not  write  to  me  at  all  I  have  wrote  several  but  have 
not  received  but  one  directed  particularly  to  me  Mr  Hill  has  had 
several  business  letters  so  that  we  hear  often  from  home  remem- 
ber me  to  Mr  Sherwood  I  used  to  love  to  have  him  come  in  and 
spend  an  evening  And  now  I  leave  you  for  the  present  wishing 
the  best  of  heavens  blessings  to  rest  upon  you  &  yours  To  my 
ever  dear  friend  &  Neighbor  Eleanor  Sherwood 

from  her  affectionate  friend  Maria  T  Hill 

P.S.  Tell  Francis  if  he  intends  to  be  a  farmer  he  had  better 
come  here 

P.S.  Direct  your  letters  to  Rosendale  Fond  du  Lac  Wiscon- 
sin 
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The  following  address  was  delivered  by  Judge  Franz 
Eschweiler,  of  the  State  Supreme  Court,  who  represented  the 
Society  on  the  occasion  of  the  anniversary  celebration  held 
last  June  at  Prairie  du  Chien.  An  account  of  this  event 
appeared  in  the  September  issue  of  this  magazine. 

By  the  clock  that  ticks  for  Eternity  it  is  but  today,  by  the 
horologe  that  strikes  the  hours  of  human  history  it  is  still  yester- 
day, by  our  calendar  two  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago,  that  the 
priestly  pioneer  and  the  pioneer  priest,  still  young  and  fired  with 
zeal,  his  black-robed,  gaunt  frame  already  under  the  shadow  of  his 
coming  early  death,  stood  with  his  six  companions  near  where  we 
now  stand,  and  with  bosom  swelling  with  gratitude — to  quote  his 
own  words  which  have  come  down  to  us  through  all  the  years, 
"with  a  joy  that  I  cannot  express" — gazed  out  upon  the  moving 
bosom  of  Father  Mississippi.  And  yet  that  event,  so  quiet  and 
simple  in  its  accomplishment  but  so  momentous  in  its  result,  so 
close  yet  so  distant  in  point  of  time,  would  now  be  within  the 
limbus  of  the  forgotten  past  save  for  the  quiet  labors  of  the  his- 
torians, those  who  for  the  guidance  of  the  future  keep  burning  the 
altar  lights  of  the  past;  they  who  gather  and  garner  that  which 
the  pioneers  sowed,  so  that  we  of  today  and  you  of  tomorrow  may 
enter  into  the  spirit  of  those  labors,  and  that  we  may,  by  but  the 
lifting  of  the  eyes,  see  before  us  more  present  glories  than  those 
of  which  they  but  dreamed. 

The  honor  is  indeed  truly  great,  of  being  permitted  on  this 
momentous  and  inspiring  occasion  to  be  the  humble  representa- 
tive of  the  Wisconsin  Historical  Society,  surrounded  by  the  me- 
mentos of  the  great  event,  with  the  famous  tale  being  told  and 
retold,  and  close  to  the  murmurs  of  that  mighty  stream  which, 
like  a  thread  of  silver  in  a  cloth  of  gold,  now  ties  and  binds  rather 
than  divides  this  great  nation  of  ours,  and  whose  murmuring 
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waves  ripple  on  now,  as  they  did  then,  unto  far  distant  southern 
seas. 

The  makers  of  history  generally  have  but  little  time  to  give 
to  the  recording  of  their  parts  and  places  in  microcosm  or  macro- 
cosm, that  being  left  for  other  hands.  But  Wisconsin,  fertile 
field  as  it  was  for  the  pioneer  in  the  making  of  the  West,  was  also 
a  pioneer  in  the  noble  art  and  grateful  task  of  perpetuating  the 
records  of  the  heroic  deeds  of  those  history  makers. 

Massachusetts  first  started  the  roll  call  of  states  as  founders 
of  historical  societies,  in  1791,  she  then  with  a  comparatively  long 
past.  In  1845,  Wisconsin,  yet  a  territory,  first  listened  to  sugges- 
tions for  the  forming  of  such  a  society,  and  simultaneous  with  the 
first  constitutional  convention  in  1846  at  Madison  there  was  a 
formal  gathering  of  her  leading  citizens  for  that  purpose.  Their 
efforts  ripened  on  January  29,  1849,  on  the  very  threshold  of 
this  state's  existence,  by  the  signing  of  the  roll  of  members  of  that 
society  by  about  one  hundred  of  her  foremost  citizens.  Its 
breath  of  life  during  the  first  few  years  was  feeble;  not  until  the 
modest  but  marvelous  efforts  of  Dr.  Lyman  C.  Draper,  commenc- 
ing in  1854  and  terminating  on  his  death  in  1891,  did  it  begin  to 
accomplish  its  great  work.  Then  through  the  long  devotion  of 
Reuben  G.  Thwaites,  including  also  the  five  years  of  the  building 
which  culminated  in  1900  with  the  dedication  of  that  great  monu- 
ment to  Wisconsin  and  repository  of  its  history,  the  library 
building,  it  has  proceeded  on  its  quiet  task  to  keep  for  those, 
alas  too  few,  who  are  willing  to  stop  for  a  moment  from  the  mad 
rush  of  the  pleasure-seeking  present  to  read  those  records  which 
bring  back  the  wonders,  the  fears,  and  the  visions  of  the  past; 
of  those  who  blazed  the  trail  through  forest,  on  lake  and  river,  by 
ox  cart  and  canoe,  that  we  of  today  might  dart  o'er  land  and  sea 
and  air. 

Without  a  recorded  history  a  people  live  and  vanish  in  but  a 
day  and  a  night.  Without  a  profit  from  and  study  of  their 
recorded  history  a  people  deserve  to  perish  and  have  said  of  them 
that  they  shall  "die  unwept,  unhonored,  and  unsung." 

And  so,  my  friends,  on  behalf  of  the  society  whose  aim  and 
dedicated  purpose  is  to  preserve  for  you  and  your  children  and 
your  children's  children  the  records  of  the  precious,  priceless 
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heritage  of  the  past,  we  join  with  the  chorus  swelling  from  this 
composite  throng  of  citizens  of  diverse  commonwealths,  of  differ- 
ent creeds,  of  different  racial  heritages,  making  the  harmonious 
song  here  sung  in  commemoration  of  that  simple  but  momentous 
event  which  took  place  a  quarter  of  a  thousand  years  ago — all  of  us 
joining  in  a  flood  of  gratitude,  even  as  do  the  sparkling  waters 
of  our  river  Wisconsin  here  join  with  the  waters  of  so  many  states 
stretching  from  the  Alleghenies  to  the  Rockies — that  composite 
flood  moving  on  majestically  in  sunlight,  in  starlight,  by  lonely 
cabin,  crowded  city,  and  fertile  fields,  on  to  join  its  mighty 
Mother  Sea. 

A  BIT  OF  NEW  YORK  HISTORY  AND  AN  UN- 
PUBLISHED LETTER  OF  HENRY  CLAY 

W.  A.  Titus 

Because  Governor  N.  P.  Tallmadge  came  to  Wisconsin 
in  1844,  and  became  one  of  our  territorial  governors,  we  are 
likely  to  think  of  him  as  primarily  a  Wisconsin  statesman. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  his  service  in  Wisconsin  was  the  closing 
scene  of  an  exceptionally  brilliant  career  in  state  and 
national  politics  achieved  wdiile  he  wras  a  resident  of  New 
York.  Bom  in  the  Empire  State  and  college  trained,  young 
Tallmadge  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  and  at  thirty-three 
years  of  age  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  New  York 
assembly.  In  1833  he  became  state  senator,  and  before  his 
term  of  office  expired  he  was  elected  to  the  United  States 
Senate.  Although  chosen  by  the  Democratic  party, 
Senator  Tallmadge,  wrho  was  an  able  debater,  came  into 
conflict  almost  immediately  with  Senator  John  C.  Calhoun, 
of  South  Carolina,  on  the  slavery  question.  Calhoun 
maintained  that  the  Senate  had  no  right  to  receive  petitions 
favoring  the  abolition  of  slavery.  Tallmadge  held  that  the 
right  of  petition  was  inherent  in  the  American  people  and 
that  any  petition,  if  couched  in  respectful  language,  must  be 
received.   Although  Tallmadge  did  not  rank  with  Calhoun 
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as  a  debater,  the  logic  of  his  speeches  appealed  to  the  Senate, 
and  he  carried  his  point— a  triumph  of  sound  argument  over 
eloquent  sophistry. 

Always  a  man  of  the  people,  Senator  Tallmadge  felt  it 
his  duty  near  the  close  of  his  first  term  in  the  Senate  to 
oppose  the  partisan  and  political  methods  of  President  Van 
Buren,  and  the  breach  widened  rapidly.   Both  were  born  in 
Columbia  County,  New  York  and  had  been  neighbors  and 
friends  as  well  as  co-workers  in  the  same  political  party. 
President  Van  Buren  vowed  that  he  would  prevent  the 
reelection  of  the  Senator  from  New  York,  but  despite  this 
powerful  opposition,  Tallmadge  was  triumphantly  returned 
to  the  Senate.    At  the  next  election  President  Van  Buren 
was  a  candidate  to  succeed  himself,  and  Senator  Tallmadge 
threw  his  personal  strength  to  General  William  Henry 
Harrison.   This  with  other  defections  resulted  in  the  defeat 
of  Van  Buren.    When  General  Harrison  was  nominated, 
Senator  Tallmadge  was  offered  the  nomination  for  vice- 
president,  but  declined  the  honor,  probably  because  he  was 
not  willing  to  go  over  entirely  to  the  Whig  party.   He  had 
been  reelected  to  the  Senate  in  face  of  the  active  and  virulent 
opposition  of  his  party  chieftain,  and  was  satisfied  with  the 
confidence  reposed  in  him  by  his  native  state.  President 
Harrison,  in  recognition  of  the  assistance  he  had  received 
from  the  Senator  from  New  York,  offered  Tallmadge  a  seat 
in  the  cabinet  and  later  a  foreign  mission,  both  of  which  were 
declined.    It  is  indicative  of  his  high  character  that  Tall- 
madge refused  to  accept  any  favors  from  a  political  party 
with  which  he  was  not  affiliated,  but  which  he  had  felt  it 
his  duty  to  support  temporarily.    With  him,  the  shift  in 
allegiance  was  a  matter  of  principle  and  not  of  selfish 
interest. 

Near  the  close  of  1844,  Senator  Tallmadge,  who  had 
become  interested  in  Wisconsin  lands,  decided  to  resign  his 
seat  in  the  upper  house  of  Congress.    He  was  immediately 
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appointed  governor  of  Wisconsin  Territory  by  President 
Tyler.  That  Tyler  was  pleased  to  make  this  appointment 
in  order  to  banish  Tallmadge  from  the  scene  of  national 
politics  is  more  than  likely.  Certainly  the  appointment 
was  not  made  because  of  any  harmony  or  friendship  that 
existed  between  the  two  men.  The  following  unpublished 
letter  from  Henry  Clay  throws  much  light  on  the  strained 
relations  that  existed  between  President  Tyler  and  the  men 
who  had  helped  elect  him  on  the  ticket  with  General 
Harrison : 

Ashland,  October  30th,  1841. 

Hon.  N.  P.  Tallmadge, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
My  dear  Senator: 

I  received  your  obliging  letter  from  Tioga  County  and  am 
thankful  for  the  account  which  it  communicates  of  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  Syracuse  Convention.  Their  declaration  is  charac- 
terized by  vigor,  ability  and  discretion,  and  from  the  harmony 
that  prevailed  in  their  deliberations,  I  hope  we  may  look  for- 
ward to  favorable  effects.  Considering  our  defeats  elsewhere  in 
the  State  election,  I  confess,  however,  that  I  am  apprehensive 
of  the  issue  of  your  November  election;  these  defeats  show  the 
operation  of  a  general  cause,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  Mr. 
Tyler's  vetoes  are  that  cause. 

I  am  greatly  obliged  by  your  friendly  advice  as  to  my  re- 
tirement from  the  senate.  I  have  that  question  now  under  con- 
sideration. If  we  had  maintained  our  ground  this  Fall  I  should 
have  less  difficulty  in  deciding  upon  my  course,  but  I  own  that  I 
feel  some  repugnance  in  resigning  at  a  moment  of  such  general 
disaster.  My  feelings  prompt  me  not  even  to  seem  to  desert  my 
friends,  but  to  meet  them  once  more  and  to  cheer,  console  and 
consult  with  them.  If,  therefore,  you  should  meet  me  at  Washing- 
ton, it  will  be  from  the  predominance  of  my  feelings,  but  beyond 
this  session,  under  no  circumstances,  have  I  a  thought  of  remain- 
ing in  the  senate.  Indeed,  if  I  should  go  back  I  hope  to  be  able  to 
quit  before  the  close  of  the  session. 
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My  latest  advices  from  Washington  represent  Mr.  Tyler  as 
still  entertaining  a  purpose  of  proposing  some  fiscal  agent  without 
having  fixed  in  his  own  mind  the  form  which  it  ought  to  assume. 
I  am  most  curious  to  see  to  what  conclusions  he  will  come;  for 
having  rejected  a  National  bank,  the  sub-treasury  and  the  State 
bank,  I  am  unable  to  conceive  any  other  rational  plan. 

I  congratulate  you  on  the  acquittal  of  McLoud  and  the  disap- 
pearance of  all  cause,  at  least  of  immediate  hostilities  with  Gt. 
Britain.  From  what  I  have  heard,  I  believe  the  event  of  a  war,  if 
not  desired,  was  expected  by  the  executive. 

What  ought  our  friends  to  do  at  the  next  Session?  Should 
they  fold  their  arms  and  say  that  because  Mr.  Tyler  has  applied 
his  veto  to  the  bank,  they  will  do  nothing? — I  think  not.  They 
constitute  the  majority  in  both  Houses  and  are  under  the  responsi- 
bility which  that  fact  imposes.  I  think,  therefore,  that  they 
should  proceed  to  fulfill  all  the  promises  and  pledges  made  to  the 
people  during  the  last  year,  as  far  as  depends  upon  them,  just  as  if 
General  Harrison  had  lived,  or  as  if  Mr.  Tyler  had  proved  faith- 
ful. 

They  ought  to  reduce  the  National  expenditure,  abolish  un- 
necessary offices,  introduce  more  economy,  and  curtail  the  execu- 
tive power  by  legal  action,  when  it  can  be  applied,  and  by  proper 
amendments  to  the  constitution  where  legislation  is  incompetent. 
In  no  other  way  does  it  appear  to  me  can  we  stand  acquitted  to 
our  conscience  and  to  our  Country. 

There  are  those  that  think  the  field  ought  to  be  abandoned 
to  Mr.  Tyler  and  to  his  little  cabal.  Within  his  sphere  that  may 
be  right  enough,  or  rather,  it  will  take  place,  but  within  the  con- 
stitutional sphere  of  congress,  I  think  the  majority  ought  to 
perform  in  good  faith  its  whole  duty. 

Can  the  infidelity  of  Mr.  Tyler  authorize  or  justify  infidelity 
to  the  people  on  the  part  of  congress? 

I  make  these  suggestions  for  your  consideration,  being  quite 
sure  that  you  will  give  them  the  friendly  attention  they  deserve. 
I  am, 

Faithfully, 
Your  friend  and  obedient  servant, 

H.  Clay 
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From  the  time  of  his  coming  to  Wisconsin  until  his  death 
in  1864,  Governor  Tallmadge  was  a  resident  of  the  town  of 
Empire,  in  Fond  du  Lac  County,  where  he  owned  and 
operated  a  large  farm.  His  home  was  a  center  of  culture  in 
the  pioneer  period.  His  farm,  with  the  farms  of  John  B. 
Macy  and  Gustav  de  Neveu,  formed  a  contiguous  area,  and 
the  families  a  cultural  group  rarely  found  in  a  rural  com- 
munity. There  was  a  large  family  of  children  in  the  Tall- 
madge home  to  add  to  its  interest.  One  of  the  daughters 
married  A.  G.  Ruggles,  for  many  years  president  of  the  First 
National  Bank  of  Fond  du  Lac.  Another  daughter  became 
the  wife  of  Napoleon  Boardman;  her  son,  General  Charles 
Boardman,  needs  no  introduction  to  the  people  of  Wiscon- 
sin. 

LETTERS  AND  DIARY  OF  JOH.  FR.  DIEDERICHS1 

Translated  by  Emil  Baensch 

Bremen,  August  16,  1847. 

After  we  had  at  last  torn  ourselves  from  your  loving  em- 
braces, had  a  pair  of  shoes  thrown  into  our  wagon  at  Barmen  by 
the  friendly  Helmensteins  (they  fit  our  August e  just  right),  had 
received  a  hurried  and  hearty  handshake  from  the  Deussens  at 
Gemarke,  and  then  had  bid  farewell  with  blessings  and  good 
wishes  from  dear  uncle,  aunt,  and  family,  we  had  plenty  of  leisure 
to  reflect,  not  only  upon  the  days  just  passed,  but  also  upon  the 
guidance  of  the  faithful  and  wonderful  God.  That  with  these  re- 
flections many  a  tear  had  to  be  forcibly  restrained  by  myself  and 
my  dear  wife,  you  may  easily  imagine. 

Two  bottles  of  wine  and  some  bread  with  cheese  and  sausage 
from  the  good  aunt  Voss  came  in  very  handy  during  the  trip  and 
lasted  as  far  as  Minden,  where  we  arrived  safely  at  ten  o'clock 
the  following  morning.    In  Werl  we  met  the  first  emigrants, 

1  These  documents  describe  the  journey  of  the  Diederichs  family  from  Elberfeld, 
Germany,  to  Manitowoc,  Wisconsin.  The  complete  diary  is  an  account  of  the  trip  from 
Elberfeld  to  Bremen,  the  ocean  voyage  from  Bremerhaven  to  New  York,  the  journey 
from  New  York  to  Milwaukee,  and  last,  the  settlement  of  the  family  in  the  woods  near 
Manitowoc  Rapids,  Wisconsin, 
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three  Wurttembergers;  two  of  them,  husband  and  wife,  though 
no  Hof ackers  or  Earths,2  were  yet  delightful  persons  with  whom 
we  would  like  to  have  made  the  whole  journey  to  Milwaukee; 
the  third  was  a  jovial,  frivolous  tinsmith  whose  family  was  send- 
ing him  to  America  for  the  purpose  of  reforming  him.  As  far  as 
Bremen  we  remained  together,  but  there  we  lost  one  another,  and 
we  shall  hardly  meet  again. 

Saturday  morning,  at  five-thirty,  we  saw  in  Minden  the  first 
emigration  scenes,  a  couple  of  wagons  filled  with  emigrants,  and 
baggage  standing  on  the  shore,  awaiting  the  departure.  On  ac- 
count of  low  water  it  was  impossible  for  all  to  embark  and  hence 
the  majority  had  to  remain  until  the  following  day.  I  inquired  of 
one  of  the  latter  whether  those  on  shore  were  not  also  going  to 
America,  whereupon  I  learned  the  above.  Then,  in  turn,  I  was 
asked,  "Are  you  also  going  to  America,  and  where  are  you  from?", 
and  when  I  answered  "Yes,"  and  that  I  was  from  Elberfeld,  he 
instantly  said,  "Then  you  must  be  Diederichs.  I  recognize  you, 
having  heard  so  much  about  you.  I  am  a  poor  sinner  like  your- 
self and  there  on  the  shore  are  still  others;  my  name  is  Schnacke, 
from  Luebbecke  near  Minden;  I  lived  as  servant  at  Schroers  not 
far  from  Orsoy,  and  now  I,  and  my  bride,  who  hails  from  Orsoy, 
are  going  to  America,  and  precede  our  friends  from  Orsoy  and 
Wesel  to  Wisconsin."  You  can  appreciate  how  agreeable  this 
was  to  us.  Unfortunately  we  were  again  separated,  and  I  have 
neither  seen  nor  heard  of  them  since  night  before  last. 

Here  it  is  also  crowded  with  emigrants,  five  hundred  of  them 
are  said  to  have  come  at  random  and  now  must  unhappily  wait. 
Our  lodging,  "im  Weserthal"  is  filled  with  Prussians,  Saxons, 
Bavarians,  Wurttembergers,  Hanoverians,  Hessians,  etc.,  among 
them  infants  of  three  weeks,  and  old  men  from  sixty  to  seventy 
years.  .  .  .  Our  hosts  are  good  people  and  do  what  they  can, 
and  have  shown  us  many  preferences  without  increase  of  cost. 
Nevertheless,  Fred  and  Carl  had  to  sleep  on  a  straw-bed  on  the 
floor,  and  the  rest  of  us  had  only  two  single  beds,  from  which  we 
arose  in  the  morning  more  tired  than  when  we  lay  down  in  the 
evening. 

3  The  allusion  may  be  to  common  friends  of  writer  and  addressee. 
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Wink  and  Vogel  were  delighted  to  see  us  and  we  were  equally 
glad.  They  have  a  room  next  to  us.  This  morning  we  settled  our 
account  at  Schroeder 's;  this  afternoon  our  trunks  go  by  skiff 
to  the  harbor,  and  tomorrow,  the  Lord  willing,  we  will  follow  by 
steamboat. 

Candidate  Brauer,  a  Hanoverian,  and  Pastor  Sievertz  will 
travel  with  us  on  the  same  ship;  both  devout  men,  the  first  a 
superior  mind  in  learning  and  talent.  Aside  from  these,  Schroeder 
tells  me  that  there  are  other  devout  Wurttembergers  and  Bavar- 
ians among  our  fellow-travelers  whom  I  do  not  yet  know. 
Through  Schroeder,  Bicker  extends  to  us  a  hearty  welcome,  and 
we  will  claim  his  brother-love  in  case  we  are  in  need.  We  are 
invited  to  dinner  at  Schroeder's  at  half  past  one. 

Whoever  may  follow  from  yonder  should  provide  himself  with 
ham  and  sausage.  The  former  is  very  dear  here;  therefore  we 
must  do  without  it.  For  expenses  here,  one  should  supply  him- 
self with  foreign  pistoles,  and  for  America  with  Napoleons  d'or 
and  5  franc  pieces.  On  the  shipboard  tinware  of  this  place,  which 
is  ridiculously  cheap,  is  used  exclusively.  Spoons,  knives,  and 
forks,  should  not  be  forgotten.  Our  innkeeper,  Mr.  Blome, 
"zum  Weserthal"  I  recommend  to  all  travelers,  as  well  as  Mr. 
Schroeder. 

The  poor  emigrants  are  treated  shamefully  here  too.  Thus 
the  dear  Bavarian  brothers,  whom  the  agent  had  directed  to  be 
here  on  the  fifteenth  and  to  take  passage  on  the  ship  Carolina,  were 
told  this  morning,  when  they  paid,  that  this  ship  would  not  sail 
until  the  first  of  September.  Of  course  they  promptly  sued  the 
ship-broker  Traube  in  the  Commercial  Court,  but  it  is  doubtful 
if  they  will  get  on  our  ship  Florian  or  on  the  Emigrant,  both  of 
which  are  now  being  dispatched  to  New  York.  With  these  are 
also  two  devout  candidates,  Ulrichs  and  Voller. 

August  17th.  The  friends  from  Bavaria  will  not  come  with 
us.  But  Traube  must  pay  them  until  September  1st,  18  groats 
daily,  about  8%  silver  groschen.  We  are  all  well  except  for  the 
eyes  of  our  Auguste  and  Maria,  but  these  too  have  improved 
rather  than  become  worse.  Immediately  after  dinner  we  shall 
leave. 
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August  18th.  Yes,  truly,  immediately  after  dinner  we  did 
leave  Bremen  per  steamboat  and  accordingly  should  have  been 
in  Bremerhaven  at  7  o'clock  yesterday,  but — man  proposes  and 
God  disposes;  we  arrived  only  at  6  o'clock  this  morning,  and  were 
heartily  welcomed  by  Bicker.  Within  sight  of  the  city  of  Bremen, 
on  account  of  the  shallow  water,  we  were  grounded  in  the  sand, 
and  after  five  hours  of  incredible  trouble  and  labor,  in  which  all 
without  distinction  took  part,  we  were  again  afloat.  At  ten  o'clock 
in  the  evening  we  were  loaded  onto  another  steamboat,  where  we 
had  the  pleasure  again  quietly  to  rest  in  the  sand  for  several 
hours,  until  at  three  o'clock  the  tide  rose,  lifted  us  up,  and  brought 
us  safely  hither.  You  see,  my  dear  ones,  here  we  already  have 
material  to  sing — "No  travel  without  trouble."  But  do  not  think 
that  we  have  lost  courage.  Oh  no,  we  are  of  good  cheer  and  are 
going  on  in  God's  name. 

0,  what  a  view  we  had  this  morning,  as  we  caught  sight  of 
the  mighty  waters,  and  saw  lying  before  us  the  Weser,  so  broad 
that  my  eye  could  hardly  recognize  objects  on  the  shores.  Mr. 
Schroeder,  to  the  greatest  delight  of  my  boys,  showed  us  the  first 
inhabitants  of  the  sea,  two  or  three  seals  which  were  tumbling 
about  freely  in  the  water.  I  was  absorbed  in  quiet  contemplation 
of  the  wonders  and  omnipotence  of  God.  Great  are  the  creations 
of  His  hand  and  in  this  hand  we  too  are  held.  He  will  guide  and 
lead  us,  and  bring  us  to  the  place  where,  according  to  Mr.  Muel- 
ler's blessing  and  farewell,  which  has  become  weighty  with  me, 
my  poor  feet,  which  have  thus  far  found  no  repose,  will  find  rest. 

We  have  already  brought  our  belongings  on  to  our  Florian 
and  on  this  occasion  saw  our  accommodations.  My  dear  wife  re- 
mained on  shore  with  Maria  and  Auguste.  I  didn't  care  to  ask 
them  aboard,  for  I  thought  it's  time  enough  when  it  has  to  be. 
But  it's  not  so  bad  as  I  had  formerly  imagined.  I  sleep  with  my 
wife,  A  and  M  together,  Fred  and  Carl  with  Vogel  and  Wink. 
And  really,  it  suits  me  very  well  that  we  did  not  take  separate 
berths  like  the  candidates,  which  are  not  worth  $3.  to  $5.  per 
person  extra,  since  they  have  less  air  and  light  than  we,  especially 
since  our  space  is  near  the  large  aperture  which  is  left  open  itn 
good  weather. 
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I  have  not  yet  seen  our  young  captain,  Poppe.  Schroeder  just 
now  tells  me  that  he  has  given  the  candidates  and  myself  permis- 
sion to  visit  him  in  his  cabin;  also,  that  the  mate  has  promised 
especially  to  look  after  us;  175  persons  are  journeying  with  us. 
It  is  said  there  are  two  devout  sailors  aboard  who  rejoice  at  our 
arrival.  Say,  my  dear  ones,  have  we  any  reason  to  be  faint- 
hearted? Of  course,  we  feel  that  we  are  following  a  path  that  is 
not  easy,  but  be  confident,  my  soul,  wait  upon  the  Lord  and  de- 
spair not,  for  you  will  yet  thank  Him  who  is  your  help  and  your 
God. 

At  this  moment  we  see  our  stately  arrayed  ship  passing 
Bicker's  house  and  working  its  way  through  the  other  ships  in 
order  to  anchor  at  the  mouth  of  the  harbor  and  there  take  on  the 
freight.  Our  dear  Carl  is  acting  as  the  watchman  of  our  baggage. 
If  we  are  required  to  go  aboard  this  afternoon,  then  the  ship 
will  leave  the  harbor  tonight  and  early  tomorrow  morning  stand 
out  to  sea.  At  all  events,  we  shall  sleep  on  the  ship  our  next  night, 
and  when  you  read  this  our  feet  will  no  longer  touch  the  same 
ground  with  yours,  and  we  will  have  bid  our  beloved  fatherland 
a  fond  farewell.  This  letter  is  coming  to  a  close,  but  not  the  silent 
well-wishes  for  all  of  you.  You  can  scarcely  believe  with  what 
love  we  embrace  you  all;  I  can  not  yet  part  from  you,  my  heart  is 
too  full.  Shall  we  ever  again  see  you  or  any  of  you?  The  Lord 
knows.  What  jubilee  it  would  be  for  us  in  our  American  block- 
house! 

It  is  to  me  a  remarkable  indication  that  so  many  of  God's 
children  are  departing.  Henceforth  we  will  no  longer  see  you 
about  us,  dearly  beloved  father,  and  the  hope,  when  once  the 
death  hour  comes,  to  be  permitted  to  guard  and  nurse  you,  is 
gone;  but  we  are  certain  that  loving  filial  hearts  and  hands  will 
not  be  wanting  then,  and  that  you  will  also  be  mindful  of  us  with 
blessed  love  as  you  part  from  here  to  live  with  our  glorified  mother 
in  the  Lord's  presence  through  all  eternity.  O  glorious,  precious 
certainty,  there  shall  we  all  see  one  another  again. 

I  must  close.  Mr.  Schroeder  comes  running  and  tells  me  that 
the  freight  has  arrived;  I  must  therefore  hurry  aboard  so  that  the 
one  trunk  which  we  shall  need  daily  does  not  get  into  the  lower 
deck.    Farewell,  farewell,  I  can  [write]  no  more.  Amen. 
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DIARY 

On  the  19th  of  August  we  left  our  dear  Bicker  and  toward 
evening  went  on  board,  since  it  was  to  be  expected  that  we  would 
get  under  sail  early  in  the  morning.  And  so  it  turned  out.  Friday, 
the  20th,  at  4  o'clock  in  the  morning,  we  started,  and  with  us  8 
to  10  other  ships,  all  under  full  sail,  so  that  our  dear  German 
fatherland  will  soon  vanish  from  our  sight,  but  never  from  our 
hearts.  However,  the  wind  did  not  last  long  and  on  the  21st  we 
were  totally  becalmed  and  lay  at  anchor.  Sunday,  the  22nd, 
Pastor  Sievertz  held  the  first  divine  service,  in  full  robes  and  with 
complete  liturgy,  and  had  it  been  practicable,  crucifix  and  burn- 
ing candles  would  not  have  been  wanting.  Otherwise  he  is  a  lov- 
able man,  a  true  child  of  God,  but  so  stiff  and  biased  a  Lutheran 
that  he  almost  pitied  us  for  being  genuine  Reformed.  But  enough 
of  this. 

23—  Monday.  Sea-sickness  is  in  full  swing,  and  it  is  amusing 
to  see  how  big,  strong  men  writhe  and  choke  and  roar,  in  order  to 
pay  their  tribute,  while  children  and  women  escape  much  easier. 
My  dear  wife  and  Auguste  were  among  the  first,  then  in  turn  came 
Maria,  Fred,  and  Carl.  I  am  keeping  up  bravely,  exercise  in  the 
open  air,  bring  up  the  dishes  and  pottery  for  my  dear  sick  ones, 
empty  and  rinse  them;  always  at  it,  and  have  agreed  with  Candi- 
date Brauer,  who  is  a  valiant  man,  to  oppose  this  dog-sickness 
with  all  our  will  power,  yes,  to  scare  it  away.  We  keep  on  cheerily 
eating,  drinking  and  smoking,  and  laughing,  while  one  man  after 
another  succumbs,  who  but  a  few  minutes  before  joined  us  in 
laughing  at  others. 

24—  Tuesday.  Nearly  every  one  is  still  sick,  and  last  evening 
my  friend  Brauer  had  to  submit  to  the  common  fate,  and  share  the 
same,  nolens  volens,  with  Vogel,  who  had  thus  far  kept  up  gal- 
lantly. And  our  poor  Wink,  too,  was  dreadfully  exhausted,  and 
thus  I  alone  am  the  hero,  and  a  surprise  to  myself  when  I  consider 
the  sensitive  temper  I  formerly  had  at  operations  of  that  kind; 
now  I  stand  there  and  look  upon  this  spectacle  with  wide-open 
eyes,  and  combat  my  nausea,  which,  however,  will  probably  come 
up  suddenly.    This  morning  at  5  o'clock  I  arose  and  went  on 
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deck  to  drink  my  coffee.  We  are  not  sailing  through  the  Channel, 
but  are  making  a  wide  detour,  around  Scotland,  which  will  be  so 
much  safer.  The  sea  is  somewhat  calmer,  hence  the  rolling  of  the 
ship  has  lessened,  which  is  very  beneficial  to  my  dear  sick  ones. 
The  wind  is  favoring  us  and  we  are  sailing  merrily,  but  it  is  very 
cold  and  I  am  freezing  in  my  two  summer  coats. 

25 —  Wednesday.  This  morning  there  were  earnest  remon- 
strances to  the  captain  on  account  of  the  extremely  bad  meals, 
which  are  sometimes  burnt,  then  too  salty,  and  again  unclean, 
and  the  result  was  that  a  woman  took  over  the  cooking,  which,  I 
hope,  will  improve  them.  The  wind  is  southeast.  All  my  dear 
ones  are  well  again  except  the  dear  mother  and  poor  Wink. 

26 —  Thursday.  Splendid  weather.  Everybody  is  active, 
including  my  dear  wife  and  children.  Today  the  first  lice  on  the 
ship  were  discovered,  which  has  filled  us  with  anxiety  and  fear. 
There  was  a  crowd  of  Hanoverian  girls,  aged  from  12  to  20  years, 
who  were  afflicted  with  them,  but  to  our  relief  a  woman  was  able 
to  rid  them  of  their  uncomfortable  guests,  and  then  throw  the 
latter  overboard. 

Only  a  few  days  at  sea  and  how  bored  we  are  with  life  on  a 
ship !  Could  we  but  once  more  drink  water  to  the  full  in  Louise 
street,  how  grateful  we  would  be;  how  glad  we  would  be  to  see 
some  fish  etc.  for  a  change !  But  only  sea  gulls,  and  nothing  but 
sea  gulls,  present  themselves  to  our  view.  Today  our  dear  Maria 
again  moved  cheerfully  about  the  deck,  despite  the  bright  sun- 
light, thank  God. 

27 —  Friday.  We  have  a  good  breeze  and  are  moving  for- 
ward. O,  how  thankful  if  the  heart  for  every  breath  of  wind  that 
brings  us  nearer  our  release.  Today  it  is  eight  days  that  we  have 
been  traveling;  these  are  gone,  thank  the  Lord.  How  often  we 
rejoice  that  when  we  are  alone  in  a  crude  but  clean  log  house  it 
will  be  a  palace  compared  with  our  present  home.  Indeed  we 
have  struck  it  bad  in  every  respect,  and  Schroeder  probably  did 
not  know  the  ship  and  the  captain  well;  otherwise  he  would  not 
have  recommended  them  to  us.  Last  night  there  was  a  great 
scandal  in  the  steerage,  concerning  which  the  Pastor  and  I  made 
bitter  complaint  to  the  captain;  but  the  captain  is  a  vain,  con- 
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28—  Saturday.  Wind  southwest  and  stormy.  The  rolling  of 
the  ship  is  again  bringing  sea-sickness  to  many;  our  dear  mother, 
too,  has  again  taken  to  her  bed,  since  headache,  nausea,  and 
cramps  are  causing  her  much  trouble.  I  feel  very  well  and  keep 
on  deck  despite  wind  and  weather,  though  the  former  pierces  to 
the  very  marrow  of  the  bones.  We  are  coming  far  to  the  North 
and  ought  to  reach  the  point  of  Scotland  by  tonight;  if  this  should 
be  the  case,  then  tomorrow  we  will  steer  westward,  and  then  it 
will  again  be  warm,  I  hope.  The  cook  burnt  the  barley-groats  to- 
day and  hence  war  again  with  the  captain. 

29—  Sunday.  Stormy  night,  everything  clinks  and  clatters, 
the  ship  goes  up  and  down,  the  dishes  are  striking  one  another  and 
falling  from  nails  and  shelves,  and  there's  confusion  everywhere. 
In  addition,  the  weather  is  very  cold  and  one  cannot  be  on  deck. 
The  majority  are  sick  in  bed;  all  the  women  this  time,  and  there- 
fore Vogel  is  chief  cook  today.  Alas,  while  I  write  this,  my  heart 
is  touched;  I  think  of  you,  dear  ones,  of  the  beautiful  divine  ser- 
vices, which  recall  so  many  things  to  me.  Thank  the  Lord, 
physically  I  am  well,  nothing  wanting,  but  the  heart  is  uneasy. 
The  wind  is  bringing  us  still  farther  north,  winter  is  always  draw- 
ing nearer,  and  I  do  not  yet  know  where  my  feet  will  rest.  But  the 
Lord  will  not  forsake  me  and  will  guide  everything  for  the  best. 

30— Monday.  Another  stormy  night.  Through  the  pitching 
of  the  ship  things  had  been  thrown  about  and  this  morning  there 
was  plenty  of  debris.  During  the  night  I  got  up  and  tied  the  coffee 
pot  and  water  bottle  to  the  bedstead  and  thus  in  the  morning  our 
things  were  in  order.  Now  we  are  in  the  ocean,  but  have  little 
wind.  If  the  Lord  in  His  mercy  would  only  order  His  winds  to 
move  us  forward!  Mother  feels  somewhat  better  and  will  soon 
be  about. 

31_Tuesday.  Stormy.  Of  course,  the  sailors  laugh  at  our 
idea  of  a  storm,  but  it  fully  satisfies  me  and  I  would  gladly  re- 
frain from  any  closer  acquaintance.  The  bow  of  the  ship  dives 
deep  into  an  abyss  and  the  waves  meet  high  above  our  heads; 
in  addition,  it  rains  and  freezes  and  no  one  is  able  to  stand  with- 
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out  holding  on  to  something.  0,  if  it  would  only  come  to  pass,  as 
the  captain  stated  today,  that  we  will  arrive  in  New  York  before 
the  end  of  September.  Some  of  the  passengers  claim  to  have  seen 
a  few  flying  fish  and  a  large  shark. 

Wednesday,  Sept.  1. — Today  we  had  pleasant  weather  and 
the  pleasure  of  seeing  a  lot  of  dolphins  swimming  about  our  ship. 
But  toward  six  o'clock  in  the  evening  the  scene  shifted,  the  wind 
howled  fiercely  in  sails  and  rigging  and  the  waves  roared  and 
foamed  in  unusual  grandeur  and  splendor.   The  sailors,  awaiting 
the  orders  of  the  captain  who  stood  at  his  post,  in  a  great  cloak 
and  water-boots,  which  I  had  never  seen  on  him  before,  looked  at 
the  sea  with  serious  mien.   I  cannot  say  that  I  had  any  fear,  but 
it  was  sufficient  to  commend  myself  and  mine,  with  quiet  sigh, 
to  the  faithful  protection  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour,  for  in  such 
hours,  when  it  is  not  improbable  that  in  the  next  moment  you 
will  stand  before  the  judgment  seat  of  God,  there  is  nothing  to  do 
but  to  implore  a  judgment  of  right  and  mercy.  To  experience  the 
novelty  of  a  genuine  and  great  storm,  and  to  see  nature  in  its  full 
strength  and  power,  kept  me  on  deck,  but  the  probability  of  a 
great  danger  could  not  long  be  hidden  from  the  steerage,  and  I 
therefore  deemed  it  my  duty  to  go  below  and  encourage  my  wife 
and  children  as  best  I  could.  In  the  meantime  it  had  become  dark, 
but  nevertheless  I  had  to  go  on  deck  once  more  in  order  to  empty 
the  dishes  overboard,  and  since  it  was  impossible  to  carry  any- 
thing up  the  stairs,  my  Fred  had  to  hand  them  up  to  me.  It 
was  just  about  that  time,  I  imagine,  when  my  dear  father  was 
taking  his  meal  with  brother  William  and  probably  talking  about 
us.   O,  if  you  had  known  what  condition  we  were  then  in.  You 
would  have  cried  with  us  to  the  Lord  of  Mercy.   I  looked  for  the 
stairs  in  order  to  go  back  to  my  people,  but  the  waves  washed 
overboard  and  the  stairs  were  wet,  and  when  my  feet  touched  the 
first  step,  the  ship  leaned  far  over  and  down  I  fell  into  the  steerage 
below.   Everybody  cried  out,  for  many  thought  some  harm  had 
come  to  the  ship;  although  the  fall  was  a  hard  one,  the  good  Lord 
guarded  me,  and  aside  from  severe  pains  in  the  hips  and  right 
knee,  which  vanished  after  ten  minutes,  I  had  received  from  it 
nothing  but  a  severe  fright.   I  begged  my  wife  to  let  me  go  up 
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again;  I  wanted  to  face  the  storm,  I  wanted  to  see  the  grandeur 
and  might  of  our  Heavenly  Father,  I  wanted  to  admire  and  adore. 
0,  it  was  terrible,  to  hear  the  roaring  of  the  wind,  to  see  these 
mountain-high  crests  which  bore  our  ship  on  high  as  if  it  were  a 
feather,  only  to  hurl  it  down  deeper  than  before,  and  the  next 
moment  rush  together  so  that  the  water  sprayed  high  in  the  air, 
and  then  covered  the  sea  with  foam.  Every  moment  one  heard 
the  orders  of  the  captain,  which  were  executed  with  the  utmost 
celerity.  Here  and  there  sailors  fell  on  deck,  others  sprang  over 
them,  and  lucky  he  who  first  reached  a  rope  to  hold  onto.  I  too, 
helped  as  well  as  I  could,  since  the  crew  was  insufficient.  The 
captain,  a  butcher  from  Bamberg,  the  cook,  and  myself,  hauled 
in  the  three  bowsprit  sails  while  the  waters  washed  the  deck; 
but  when  the  captain  ordered  all  sails  hoisted  and  the  sailors 
climbed  like  cats  up  the  rope  ladders,  and  up  there,  at  the  tops 
of  the  masts,  began  to  unroll  the  sails,  and  I  expected  every 
moment  to  see  one  or  the  other  hurled  into  the  sea,  then  I  did  feel 
queer.  O,  it  was  dreadful  to  see  these  men  on  high,  silhouetted 
against  the  clouds,  and  I  thanked  the  Lord  when  the  work  was 
completed  and  all  were  safely  down  again.  The  Pastor,  the  candi- 
date, and  I,  were  the  only  passengers  still  on  deck,  and,  in  order 
not  to  stand  in  water  up  to  our  knees,  we  fled  to  the  bench  in  front 
of  the  cabin.  Towards  12  o'clock  at  night  the  storm  seemed  to 
have  reached  its  height  and  by  six  o'clock  in  the  morning  it  had 
abated.  Yes,  truly,  great  is  God!    Who  can  conceive  His  power! 

2 —  Thursday.  The  morning  is  clear  but  cold,  the  sea  still 
restless,  but  the  wind  is  northeast  and  favorable,  so  that  we  are 
making  ten  miles  per  hour. 

3 —  Friday.  Today  it's  14  days  that  we  are  on  the  sea — if 
we  had  only  reached  our  goal!  In  Bremen  we  had  bought  some 
apples  and  today  we  exchanged  some  of  them  for  eggs;  a  Swiss 
lady  gave  us  some  flour,  we  added  two  shipbiscuits,  and  then  six 
pancakes  were  baked,  which  furnished  us  a  royal  meal.  The 
weather  is  still  cold,  but  with  northeast  wind  we  are  making  fast 
time.  We  will  forget  everything  if  only  the  end  of  our  journey  be 
near,  and  I  feel  much  relieved  when  I  see  my  wife  and  children 
happy  about  me,  as  was  the  case  today. 
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4 —  Saturday.  Weather  clear  and  warmer.  Wind  northwest, 
not  the  best.  Saturdays  we  have  barley -groats  without  meat,  the 
worst  meal  of  the  whole  week. 

5—  Sunday.  This  is  the  day  of  the  Lord.  We  have  no  lack 
of  sermons  on  the  ship,— two  daily.  Since  the  Pastor  now 
unsparingly  exposes  the  abominations  on  the  ship,  he  is  no  longer 
the  king's  friend,  and  our  meeting  consists  of  only  a  few  men. 
And  then  the  captain  is  not  a  man  for  divine  services,  and  pur- 
posely tries  to  disturb  them,  although  he  does  not  prohibit  them, 
having  once  given  his  consent. 

Sundays  we  have  rice  and  smoked  meat,  but  this  is  generally 
so  salty  that  one  cannot  eat  it.  Bacon  is  still  the  best  meat. 
On  the  whole  the  meals  are  miserably  poor;  I  would  not  complain 
if  they  were  only  eatable,  but  under  existing  circumstances- 
well,  it  will  all  pass  over  and  we  will  endure  patiently. 

6—  Monday.  The  wind  has  shifted  and  is  southwest,  but  too 
light  to  profit  much .  Last  night  I  dreamed  that  we  had  arrived  in 
New  York  in  35  days  and  5  hours;  accordingly  we  should  land 
there  on  the  24th;  if  it  will  happen,  the  Lord  knows;  we  are  in  His 
Hands !  O,  how  happy  I  am  that  my  wife  is  beginning  to  recover, 
also  that  Auguste  and  Maria  are  again  cheerful,  and  that  for 
several  days  the  latter's  eyes  seem  to  have  improved.  Thou 
faithful  God  and  Father!  Wilt  Thou  keep  us  and  give  us  strength, 
that  united  we  may  live  and  work  in  Thy  fear  and  do  our  day's 
work  when  called  upon. 

7—  Tuesday.  A  restless  night,  much  vexation  and  wicked- 
ness on  the  ship;  in  addition,  contrary  winds,  so  that  captain  and 
sailors  were  busy  the  entire  night.  We  are  being  well  practiced 
in  patience;  sometimes  it  is  said  that  we  have  passed  half  the 
journey,  then  again,  not  by  far. 

8—  Wednesday.  Light,  unfavorable  wind,  the  air  warmer  and 
wife  and  children  cheerful.  By  afternoon  the  sea  became  agitated 
and  therefore  everybody  stayed  below  in  the  steerage;  it  gets  dark 
by  7  o'clock  and  since  the  captain  furnished  no  lights  in  the  steer- 
age, one  has  plenty  of  time  for  reflection.  This  evening  my 
thoughts  were  with  my  dear  Drohners  and  passed  each  one  in 
review;  that  moved  the  heart  and  moistened  the  eyes.  But  
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9 —  Thursday.  It  is  once  more  better,  with  a  northwest  wind. 
The  sun  is  shining  gloriously,  my  dear  ones  are  playing  together, 
and  my  heart  is  grateful  to  God. 

10 —  Friday.  Fairly  good  wind,  splendid  weather,  but  not 
so  warm  as  yesterday.  This  morning  the  steamer  Caledonia, 
Boston  to  Liverpool,  passed  near  us,  and  every  one  who  wasn't 
sick  came  on  deck  to  see  something  new  for  a  change.  We  are  all 
well  and  even  the  worst  meals  are  relished  nearly  every  day; 
so  that  we  have  persuaded  ourselves  that  man  can  endure  much, 
if  he  has  to.  There  are  peas  on  Monday,  beans  on  Tuesday,  peas 
on  Wednesday,  beans  on  Thursday,  peas  on  Friday,  barley  on 
Saturday,  and  rice  on  Sunday,  but  O,  Lord,  how  the  last  two 
dishes  are  prepared!  For  a  change  today  we  received  half  a 
herring  and  each  one  some  soup.  During  the  first  eight  days  we 
occasionally  saw  potatoes,  and  if  we  were  fortunate  sometimes 
to  find  one  in  the  soup,  it  was  honestly  divided  into  six  parts. 

11 —  Saturday.  Last  night  mother  and  the  children  and  I 
remained  on  deck  until  late  to  observe  the  phosphorescence  of 
the  ocean,  extending  as  far  as  the  eye  could  see.  I  believed  that 
this  brightness  was  nothing  more  than  the  snow-white  foam  on 
the  dark  blue  surface  of  the  sea,  and  that  that  caused  the  beauti- 
ful sight.  However,  my  astonishment  increased  after  I  had  pulled 
up  a  pail  of  the  water,  and,  stirring  it  with  my  hand,  observed 
results  as  if  I  were  stirring  glowing  ashes,  and  even  after  I  had 
poured  the  water  on  the  deck,  I  noticed  the  brightness  again. 
I  had  to  admit  that  my  wisdom  was  at  an  end,  that  I  should  have 
to  leave  it  to  the  judgment  of  the  learned  and  content  myself 
with  what  I  had  seen.  Great  are  the  works  of  the  Lord!  He 
who  regards  them  has  unalloyed  pleasure  in  them.  With  this 
thought  we  went  to  sleep  and  awoke  to  a  stormy,  rainy  morning, 
with  a  strong  southeast  wind  that  will  bring  us  off  our  course. 
Yesterday  it  was  said  that  the  captain  had  miscalculated  and  we 
had  not  yet  covered  a  third  of  our  journey;  if  this  is  the  case  it 
may  well  be  the  middle  of  October  ere  we  arrive  in  New  York. 
I  live  in  the  hope  that  the  Lord,  whom  the  winds  must  serve,  will 
command  them  to  bring  us  there  by  the  end  of  this  month. 

12 —  Sunday.  Last  night  we  sailed  rapidly,  and  also  today, 
with  a  north  wind — we  are  making  five  hours  in  one — we  are 
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quickly  forging  toward  our  goal.  Last  night  there  again  appeared 
a  herd  of  sea-hogs,  or  better,  hog-fish;  the  helmsman  tried  to 
harpoon  one,  hit  it,  too,  but  since  the  harpoon  was  not  sharp 
enough,  we  lost  the  prize  again.  We  are  from  ten  to  twelve  miles 
from  the  Azores  but  we  can  see  no  land. 

13—  Monday.  How  grateful  is  the  heart  that  we  still  have 
the  same  wind  as  yesterday,  that  lets  our  ship  fly  over  the  waves 
so  that,  if  this  keeps  up,  my  dream  may  be  realized.  We  are  all 
well,  we  lack  nothing  but  victuals  for  strengthening;  unfortu- 
nately we  did  not  sufficiently  provide  ourselves. 

14 —  Tuesday.  In  the  world  and  on  the  sea  there  is  nothing 
stable  but  instability.  Here  we  are  now,  with  the  finest  weather, 
with  an  immeasurably  beautiful  view  and  the  clearest  sky,  on  the 
open  ocean  with  its  gently  curling  waves,  but— without  what  is 
to  us  most  indispensable— wind.  We  try  to  pass  the  time  fishing 
but  catch  nothing  but  a  few  gelatinous  animals,  called  nautilus, 
which  we  cannot  use. 

15— Wednesday.  O!  What  a  wonderful  and  indescribable 
view  we  enjoyed  last  evening,  when  we  beheld  the  sun  set  in  a 
glory  and  magnificence  never  before  seen.  My  God,  since  the 
works  of  Thy  hands  are  so  beautiful,  how  glorious  must  Thou  be, 
and  that  house  wherein  our  dwellings  are  to  be  that  Thou  hast 
prepared  for  us!  Until  late  I  sat  on  deck  with  our  Wink  and  our 
John  (an  unusually  pious  sailor  who  has  lived  in  Chicago  for  5 
years  and  has  been  on  a  visit  to  his  home  at  Bremen),  conversing 
as  to  the  millennium  and  with  the  Lord  near  us.  Then  we  retired 
and  awoke  this  morning  with  a  southeast  wind,  which  will  again 
bring  us  too  far  North. 

16—  Thursday.  Cloudy  day  with  north-northwest  wind,  not 
exactly  favorable. 

17_Friday.  Clear,  pleasant  day.  Wind  like  yesterday. 
How  dissatisfied  I  am  and  how  often  I  ask,  why  does  the  Lord 
not  give  us  good  winds?  Does  he  not  know  that  I  am  on  the  ship? 
Does  he  not  know  that  my  means  are  meager  and  that  I  must 
necessarily  have  my  hut  ready  before  winter?  Ill-humored  I 
pace  back  and  forth,  in  constant  conflict,  would  like  to  entrust 
all  and  surrender  myself  and  mine  to  my  true  Lord  and  Saviour; 
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then,  when  I  am  about  to  submit  to  his  guidance,  this  will  not  do, 
and  soon  I  again  call  out:  Halt,  O  my  dear  Lord,  this  will  not  do! 
You  do  not  consider  this,  nor  that.  O,  do  bring  about  a  change. 
It  is  easy  to  hope  and  trust  when  our  experience  accords  with  our 
views,  easy  to  hope  and  trust  when  things  run  along  in  a  rut  and 
chests  and  boxes  are  filled— for  then  we  always  have  a  thing  of  our 
own  in  our  hand,  but— but— Faith,  how  art  thou  so  difiicult! 
And  yet  how  art  thou  so  easy !  To  whom  He  gives,  he  has  it  free, 
that's  certain.   Inheriting  and  acquiring  is  naught  but  cobweb. 

18— Saturday.  Restless  night.  No  sleep  came  to  my  eyes. 
Poor  heart,  when  it  comes  to  the  test,  how  little  can  you  build 
on  the  father-goodness  of  God!  And  yet,  all  things  are  in  His 
hand,  and  there  is  nothing  that  should  and  will  not  serve  our 
best.  The  day  is  fine  and  the  wind  fair,  but  light,  and  my  dream 
will  hardly  come  true. 

19_Sunday .  Strong  southeast  wind,  therefore  favorable ;  but 
rainy  the  entire  day.  Liturgical  service  to  weariness.  How  long- 
ingly I  reflected  today  on  our  beautiful  simple  services,  and 
wished  to  move  once  more  with  the  masses  toward  the  house  of 
the  Lord.  At  the  morning  service  we  sing  not  less  than  20-25  not 
short  verses,  and  in  addition  have  the  singing  of  the  Lord's  Prayer, 
and  at  the  opening  and  closing  the  church's  blessing  spoken  by 
the  minister  himself,  and  with  all  that,  intermittent  songs  by  the 
choir.  I  do  not  believe  that  in  my  new  fatherland  I  will  ever  hold 
to  a  church  that  has  such  ceremonies.  This  evening  heavy  rain 
and  stormy. 

20—  Monday.  Northeast  wind  and  therefore  favorable.  We 
are  near  the  coast  of  Newfoundland.  The  color  of  the  water  has 
changed  from  dark  blue  to  light  green. 

21 —  Tuesday.  Yesterday  noon  it  was  already  somewhat 
stormy,  continued  the  whole  night,  and  now  we  have  almost  con- 
trary wind  which  brings  us  more  backward  than  forward.  There- 
with the  pleasant  news  is  passing  about  the  ship  that  the  captain 
has  ordered  the  rations  to  be  reduced.  That's  likely  to  turn  out 
good! 

22— Wednesday.  The  wind  which  started  favorably  at  day- 
break today,  during  the  course  of  the  afternoon  turned  into  a 
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storm,  which,  violent  at  first,  died  down  about  7  o'clock  in  the 
evening.  Then  it  became  very  pleasant  on  deck  and  we  remained 
there,  with  beautiful  moonlight  until  ten  o'clock. 

23 —  Thursday.  Splendid  wind.  About  4  o'clock  this  morning 
we  saw  a  sail  ahead  of  us,  and  it  soon  appeared  that  it  was  follow- 
ing the  same  course  we  were.  About  11  o'clock  we  overhauled  her, 
and,  since  our  captain  wanted  to  learn  her  nationality,  he  hoisted 
the  flag;  and  since  our  friend,  as  a  matter  of  politeness,  had  to  do 
likewise,  it  then  appeared  that  it  was  an  English  ship,  whereat  our 
captain  was  not  a  little  pleased  and  doubly  proud,  as  if  he  were 
the  man  who  was  able  to  blow  our  ship  along.  I  should  have  liked 
it  better  if  he  had  "blown"  earlier,  so  that  our  ship  would  have  re- 
mained with  the  Americans  Pallas  and  Perkins,  who  left  the 
Bremen  harbor  with  us  and  are  probably  already  in  New  York. 

24 —  Friday.  If  my  dream  had  been  realized,  we  should  be 
in  New  York  today;  but  now  we  are  far  from  it  and  the  Lord 
only  knows  how  long  we  still  have  to  sail.  Today  we  had  for  the 
second  time  soup  with  half  a  herring  per  man,  without  any  po- 
tatoes, however.  But  at  any  rate  it  was  a  feast  again.  Since  our 
own  provisions  have  all  been  consumed  we  must  content  ourselves 
with  the  ship's  fare;  well,  we  have  already  learned  a  great  deal. 
Today  a  hog  was  slaughtered  but  we  poor  steerage  passengers  will 
see  nothing  of  that. 

25 —  Saturday.  Fine  weather,  but  feeble  wind.  The  Lord 
puts  heavy  tests  upon  us;  one  grows  impatient  and  the  evil 
heart  will  no  longer  acquiesce  in  God's  ways.  Today  there  oc- 
curred again  unpleasant  scenes  with  the  captain;  due  to  his  rude- 
ness the  men  are  no  longer  willing  to  help  work,  carry  water,  etc., 
and  to  me  these  wrangles  are  very  disagreeable.  I,  as  well  as  the 
Pastor  and  the  candidate,  are  very  much  dissatisfied  with  the 
treatment. 

26 —  Sunday.  Today  it  is  five  weeks  that  we  have  been  at  sea 
and  with  the  little  wind  we  have  a  good  opportunity  to  meditate 
on  the  journey  passed.  About  seven  o'clock  we  saw  at  a  great 
distance  to  the  eastward  of  us,  a  sailboat,  which,  as  the  captain 
noted  through  the  spyglass,  seemed  badly  damaged.  Soon  it 
raised  five  flags,  from  which  our  captain  concluded  that  it  de- 
sired to  talk  with  us  and  ask  for  water  and  food.   However,  our 
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dear  John,  as  an  old  experienced  seaman,  knew  better,  and  told 
me  immediately  that  the  flag  signal  denoted  that  the  ship  wished 
to  compare  longitude  with  us.  And  so  it  turned  out.  About 
eleven  o'clock  we  were  alongside  and  now  soon  learned,  after 
the  two  captains  had  talked  with  each  other  through  the  speaking 
trumpets,  that  we  differed  only  about  three  minutes,  in  that  the 
Englishman  had  47  degrees,  15',  and  we  47  degrees,  12'.  The 
ship  came  from  San  Domingo,  loaded  with  coffee,  bound  for 
Liverpool,  and  several  days  ago  had  passed  through  a  severe 
storm,  and  as  a  result  the  mainmast  was  broken  off,  the  rear  mast 
had  disappeared  and  was  replaced  by  a  jury-mast,  and  the  bul- 
warks were  very  much  damaged.  I  looked  at  the  ship  with 
peculiar  sensation;  it  seemed  to  me  almost  like  an  old  warrior 
who,  though  badly  wounded,  still  emerged  victorious  from  the 
battle.  About  five  o'clock  the  wind  changed,  and  that  favorably. 
0,  would  but  the  Lord  keep  this  up  for  10  to  14  days! 

27 —  Monday.  Our  hearts  are  happy  in  the  Lord  who  has 
heard  our  humble  prayer.  Since  eight  o'clock  last  evening  we 
have  had  the  finest  north-northwest  wind,  which  will  bring  us 
to  New  York,  our  desired  goal,  by  the  end  of  this  week,  if  we  keep 
it,  and  that  is  indeed  an  easy  matter  for  the  Lord.  Just  now 
we  saw  the  first  American  bird  of  Newfoundland  flying  through 
the  air,  about  the  size  of  a  goose.  The  meat  this  noon  was  not 
eatable  on  account  of  its  stench,  and  the  passengers  threw  their 
portions  overboard.  Upon  my  representation  to  the  captain  he 
had  the  remaining  supply  inspected,  when  an  entire  barrel  with 
decayed  contents  was  found,  which  was  quickly  thrown  over- 
board amid  loud  hurrahs  and  delivered  as  a  welcome  prize  to  the 
fish  of  prey. 

28—  Tuesday.  Today  too  the  Lord  heeds  prayers  and  wishes; 
the  wind,  like  yesterday's,  is  favorable.  O,  how  the  heart  yearns 
for  the  wished-for  harbor!  Shall  we  too  one  day,  when  our  sails 
are  spread  and  we  begin  the  journey  into  eternity,  be  anxious 
with  yearning  desire  to  enter  the  eternal  Haven  of  Rest?  O,  I 
hope  that  our  sight  will  then  be  clear,  and  we  can  see  the  right 
Pilot  at  the  helm  who  alone  knows  how  to  bring  us  through  the 
storms  of  vexation  to  the  father-heart  of  God  where  all  sorrow 
shall  have  an  end.   Since  last  evening  I  am  not  well;  last  night 
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was  a  long  and  troublesome  one  for  me  and  today  I  have  a  head- 
ache. 

29 —  Wednesday.  Since  midnight  the  wind  has  left  us  and 
with  a  mild  south  wester  we  are  moving  forward  but  slowly.  Here 
we  are  now,  and  all  our  hopes  have  come  to  naught.  Seafaring 
fully  resembles  spiritual  life;  in  both  one  is  wholly  dependent; 
in  the  former  on  the  wind,  in  the  latter  on  compassion  and  mercy, 
and  only  when  the  face  of  the  Father  beams  upon  us,  are  we 
saved. 

30 —  Thursday.  Last  night  we  were  on  deck  until  late,  11 
o'clock,  where  we  admired  the  beautiful  Northern  Lights  in  rare 
perfection;  and  when  soon  thereafter  the  moon  rose  above  the 
ocean  we  involuntarily  exclaimed,  "What  beauty,  what  splendor!" 
The  wind  today  is  mild,  and  we  are  not  getting  forward. 

October  1st — Friday.  Although  today,  with  rainy  weather, 
the  wind  is  favorable,  yet  we  have  postponed  our  hopes  of  arrival 
to  the  4th  or  5th  instant.  Perhaps  the  anniversary  day  of  my 
birth  will  also  be  the  day  of  our  arrival. 

2 —  Saturday.  Again  unfavorable  wind,  and  instead  of  sailing 
westward  we  are  tacking  toward  the  South.  So  near  our  goal  and 
yet  we  cannot  reach  it.  O,  may  the  Lord  dispose  all  for  the  best! 

3 —  Sunday.  The  wind  is  better,  but  feeble,  and  we  are  glad 
to  have  it.    The  weather  is  pleasant. 

4 —  Monday.  Since  last  night  the  wind  is  most  favorable; 
so  that  we  made  the  last  ten  German  miles  in  four  hours  and  to- 
day covered  another  nine  miles.  It  is  said  that  if  this  continues 
we  shall  reach  port  by  Wednesday.  Would  to  God  that  this  were 
so. 

5 —  Tuesday.  Today  I  celebrated  my  43rd  birthday,  on  the 
wide  ocean.   O,  how  many  recollections  throng  my  bosom.  .  .  . 

Since  twelve  o'clock  last  night  the  wind  has  forsaken  us  and 
today  we  are  again  tacking,  so  that  the  hope  to  be  in  New  York 
today  has  wholly  vanished.  Thus  is  our  patience  ever  and  anew 
put  to  the  test.  Towards  five  o'clock  a  whale-fisher  passed  us  on 
its  way  to  the  South  Sea,  and  it  was  interesting  to  watch  the  boat 
battle  with  the  waves,  now  deep  down  so  that  we  could  see  but 
the  top  of  the  masts,  and  then  again  dancing  about  on  the  crest 
of  the  waves. 
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g — Wednesday.  The  sea  runs  high,  the  wind  is  strong 
and  adverse.  During  the  night  the  sea  was  very  restless.  Two 
ships  that  passed  us  today  came  so  near  that  the  captain  ex- 
changed reckonings  with  them. 

7 —  Thursday.  We  have  favorable  winds  again  since  last 
evening,  and  hope  to  reach  New  York  this  week;  we  are  now  so 
near  that  a  continuous  good  wind  could  bring  us  there  by  to- 
morrow night;  but  experience  has  so  often  disappointed  us  in  our 
expectations  that  we  do  not  think  about  it  at  all.  Today  we  saw 
from  four  to  six  large  grampuses,  with  bodies  equal  to  a  large  ox, 
whose  length,  however,  on  account  of  the  great  distance,  could 
not  be  clearly  noted.  We  also  saw  several  small  land  birds  like 
sparrows — all  gladsome  signs  to  us. 

8 —  Friday.  Fine  weather  and  favoring  winds.  Everybody 
is  happy  now  and  hopeful  soon  to  reach  land;  but  

9 —  Saturday.  Doleful  awakening  or  rather  doleful  waking, 
for  there  was  no  thought  of  sleep,  since  the  spirit  was  too  agitated 
over  shattered  hopes.  Stormy  southwest  winds  have  met  us, 
the  sea  is  running  high,  a  sail  has  been  torn  by  the  force  of  the 
gale,  and  now  we  are  drifting,  the  Lord  knows  how  long.  I  am 
completely  downcast  from  the  long  duration  of  the  journey. 

10 —  Sunday.  The  wind  still  has  its  full  force,  is  still  adverse, 
but  the  sea  is  somewhat  calmer.  About  twelve  o'clock  the  sea 
was  swarming  with  hog-fish  and  it  was  interesting  to  see  them 
swimming  about  the  ship.  The  mate  harpooned  two  of  them  and 
the  smaller,  after  head  and  entrails  had  been  removed,  weighed  a 
hundred  pounds.  Internally  they  are  constructed  like  a  hog; 
and  now,  after  they  had  been  trimmed  and  carved,  the  larger  one 
was  assigned  to  the  steerage  and  the  smaller  to  the  cabin  pas- 
sengers. We  were  granted  a  special  distinction  in  that  the  captain 
called  my  wife  and  gave  her  an  extra  large  piece  which,  if  we  had 
had  potatoes  with  it,  would  have  furnished  us  a  delicious  meal. 

11— Monday.  Wind  feeble  but  favorable.  This  morning  the 
mate  caught  a  vampire  which  had  fastened  itself  to  one  of  the 
sails.  This  is  a  sort  of  bat,  the  size  of  a  small  rat,  with  long, 
bat-like  wings,  varicolored  fur,  sharp  teeth,  and  a  head  which 
very  much  resembles  that  of  an  English  bulldog.  How  the  crea- 
ture came  upon  our  ship  is  a  mystery  and  we  can  only  guess  that 
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a  ship  passing  us  in  the  night  carried  it,  and  that  at  the  moment 
of  passing  it  flew  over  to  us.  A  cabin  passenger  bought  it  to  send 
to  the  museum  at  Berlin. — A  whaler  from  the  South  Sea,  heavily 
laden,  passed  us. 

12 — Tuesday.  The  wind  is  stronger,  we  are  moving  rapidly 
forward,  and  expect  the  pilot  on  board  today.  Everybody  is  on 
the  lookout.  Noon.  The  wind  is  growing  stronger,  almost 
stormy,  and  since  no  pilot  has  yet  appeared,  the  captain  intends 
to  haul  in  the  sails  so  that  during  the  night  we  may  remain  far 
enough  from  land  and  have  no  mishap  to  fear.  4  o'clock  P.  M.  On 
the  far  distant  horizon  a  small  sail  appears  and  every  one  is 
anxious  to  know  whether  it  is  the  pilot  boat.  I  am  too  fearful  to 
believe  it.  Yes!  it  is!  Through  his  spyglass  the  captain  recog- 
nizes it  by  its  shape;  it  is  the  pilot  boat!  It  is  coming  nearer  and 
we  see  it  transfer  a  pilot  to  a  large  three-master,  which  is  ahead  of 
us.  Will  the  little  boat  also  have  one  for  us  on  board?  Surely, 
it  is  coming  toward  us — what  joy  for  all  of  us!  Meanwhile  the 
storm  has  increased  and  the  captain  has  the  sails  furled;  so  that 
the  little  boat  may  reach  us.  There  we  stand,  fearing  to  breathe 
as  we  watch  the  little  ship  battling  with  wave  and  storm,  the 
women  and  children  crying  aloud  every  time  it  is  hidden  by  the 
waves.  But — O  wonder,  each  time  it  comes  up  again.  At  last 
it  is  a  rifle-shot  distant  from  us,  a  small  boat  is  lowered — but 
my  God,  will  the  pilot  come  over  to  us  in  such  a  nutshell  in  this 
storm?  Indeed,  two  sailors  are  going  over.  The  pilot  too,  and 
now — oh  my  God,  let  these  three  lives  find  favor  with  you! 
There  they  leave — a  cry  upon  our  ship — and  boat  and  all  has 
disappeared;  but  no,  look,  there  they  are  again;  now  it's  all  over; 
they  are  gone  forever — but  again  they  appear  and  are  nearer — 
again  to  disappear  and  again  to  move  nearer,  until  finally — 
oh  the  joy  and  rejoicing — they  reach  us  and  our  sailors  pull  up  a 
tall  lean  man  who  is  to  guide  us  into  the  harbor.  The  captain 
welcomes  him  and  asks  his  commands,  whereupon  the  order 
"Hoist  all  sails"  resounds  from  one  end  of  our  ship  to  the  other. 
What?  In  this  storm  and  so  near  the  land?  Still,  he  is  the  pilot. 
He  is  the  man  who  knows  the  way  and  who  now  must  be  obeyed. 
Soon  all  sails  are  spread,  the  wind  bellows  them,  the  masts  creak, 
the  waves  dash  house-high — it  matters  not,  onward  it  goes 
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through  storm  and  waves,  and  we  are  no  longer  able  to  look  upon 
the  sea  without  getting  dizzy.  Ever  wilder  the  ship  courses 
through  the  high  waves — but  the  pilot  stands  fast  at  his  post 
and  calmly  and  firmly  faces  the  storm.  Brothers,  then  I  ac- 
quired admiration  for  the  American  pilot!  At  9  o'clock,  it  was 
said,  we  would  see  the  lighthouses,  and  so  it  turned  out.  I  was 
on  deck  most  of  the  time;  everything  was  new  to  me  and  the  time 
seemed  long  until  I  could  see  my  new  fatherland.  The  anchors 
were  cast  and  we  lay  at  the  mouth  of  the  Hudson. 

13 —  Wednesday.  At  daybreak  we  were  all  on  deck  to  see  the 
land  and  gradually,  on  both  sides,  it  appeared  through  the  dawn. 
What  a  sight!  There  it  lies,  the  land  in  which  I  and  mine  shall 
hereafter  live,  where  my  remains  will  rest,  and  where  the  call 
shall  come  to  me:  "Fred,  thy  pilgrimage  shall  stop  and  the  days 
of  thy  knighthood  shall  end!"  All,  all,  all,  is  with  Thee,  Thou 
true  God! — Soon  the  anchors  are  lifted  and  toward  10  o'clock 
in  the  morning  we  at  last  enter  the  harbor,  where  soon  a  crowd  of 
German  leeches  come  on  board,  one  knowing  of  a  good  tavern, 
another  of  good  work,  a  third  this,  a  fourth  that.  However,  it 
seems  to  me  that  these  loafers  are  nearly  played  out,  and  that 
the  Germans  have  in  time  become  too  wise  to  be  fooled  by  them. 
After  our  arrival  we  went  on  land  as  soon  as  possible,  since  our 
baggage  was  not  to  be  delivered  until  the  following  day. 

14 —  Thursday.  Now  that  we  have  received  our  baggage  and 
all  has  been  opened  for  inspection,  we  have  no  more  to  do  with 
our  ship.  A  great  distance  lies  back  of  us,  much  has  been  over- 
come, and  this  I  have  emphatically  realized:  "Man  can  do  much, 
if  he  must." 

But  the  Lord  who  has  helped  us  until  now,  will  in  mercy  help 
us  further.    To  Him  alone  the  honor !    Amen ! 

[To  be  concluded] 
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TESTING  TRADITIONS 

1.  Naming  Wisconsin  Valley  Towns.  Some  months 
ago  there  appeared,  in  a  leading  Wisconsin  newspaper,  a 
sprightly  article  dealing  with  the  above  topic.  It  purported 
to  give  the  story  of  the  first  special  train  to  make  the 
through  run  between  Milwaukee  and  Prairie  du  Chien, 
which  occurred  early  in  the  year  1858 — not  1857,  as  the  arti- 
cle says,  for  the  road  was  not  completed  in  that  year.  The 
special  is  said  to  have  borne  a  joyous  party  consisting  of 
the  railway  officials  and  their  friends.  Several  members 
of  the  party  are  designated  by  name. 

b-1  The  clever  writer,  frankly  basing  her  statements  on 
tradition,  describes  in  dramatic  manner  the  naming  of 
Avoca  and  of  Muscoda.  She  gives  three  alternative 
accounts  of  the  naming  of  Boscobel. 

As  the  train  wound  along  the  beautiful  Wisconsin  River  ...  it  reached 
a  point  where  the  valley  between  the  bluffs  narrowed  to  become  a  long, 
leafy  corridor  of  delicate  and  exquisite  proportions,  a  fairy-like  place 
with  the  first  foliage  of  spring,  shining  and  green.  The  train  stopped  and 
the  stockholders  and  first  citizens  stepped  from  the  platform  to  gaze 
enraptured  at  the  lovely,  tender  little  vale.  "We  are  going  to  build  a 
depot  right  here,"  announced  an  official.  "A  town  will  grow  up  around 
it.  It  has  to  have  a  name.  Are  you  going  to  call  it  'Valley  City'  or 
'Valley  Point'  ?  Or  do  you  want  to  name  it  after  Alex.  Randall  here,  or 
George  H.  Walker,  or  Anson  Eldred?"  Then  one  of  the  passengers 
quoted  some  lines  from  Tom  Moore. 

"There  is  not  in  the  wide  world  a  valley  so  sweet,"  the  quotation 
commenced,  and  ended: 

"Sweet  vale  of  Avoca!  How  calm  could  I  rest, 

In  thy  bosom  of  shade,  with  the  friends  I  love  best." 

He  lifted  his  arm  in  a  wide  gesture.  "Let  me  introduce  the  town  of 
Avoca,"  he  said.  "In  its  shade  I  could  remain  forever,  with  you  all — 
the  friends  I  love  best — if  it  were  not  that  I  am  sure  you  join  me  in 
desiring  to  hasten  the  iron  horse's  drink  in  the  Mississippi."  "Good-bye, 
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Avoca,  the  iron  horse  has  got  to  drink  in  the  Mississippi,"  became  the 
word  as  the  laughing  group  reentered  the  coach. 

The  engine  puffed,  the  train  drew  away  from  the  just-christened 
Avoca  and  traveled  some  six  miles  down  the  new  track  to  where  the 
valley  once  more  widened  and  became  a  prairie  miles  across.  Some 
three-quarters  of  a  mile  away  on  the  river  was  a  town  called  English 
Prairie,  but  the  railroad  did  not  touch  it.  The  settlement  which  was 
to  grow  up  in  the  future  about  the  projected  depot  must  be  given  its  own 
name.  As  the  passengers  stepped  down  from  the  coach  they  seemed 
to  be  treading  a  flower-studded  carpet.  The  flat  green  of  the  prairie  was 
a  vast  mosaic,  with  the  violets,  the  May-flowers,  as  arbutus  was  called 
in  1857,  the  Indian  paint  root,  the  trilliums,  marking  it  in  a  rich  pattern. 
One  of  the  passengers  turned  to  the  man  who  had  provided  the  name 
for  the  last  station.  "You  and  Tom  Moore  christened  that  future 
metropolis  back  on  the  line,"  he  said,  "Professor  Longfellow  and  I  will 
give  the  name  to  this.  There  is  a  piece  of  poetry  to  carry  my  name  too." 
He  assumed  the  air  of  an  Indian  orator,  raised  his  hand,  and  said: 

"And  Nokomis  fell  affrighted 
Downward  through  the  evening  twilight, 
On  the  Muskoday,  the  meadow, 
On  the  prairie  full  of  blossoms." 

"I  have  done!"  The  speaker  dropped  his  Red-Jacket  attitude  and 
stepped  back. 

"What's  the  name — you  haven't  told  us.  Is  it  Nokomis  or  Musko- 
day?" was  the  bantering  question. 

"Nokomis,"  he  made  answer,  "should  be  the  Indian  name  for  this 
iron  horse  that  falls  on  the  lovely  meadow,  Muskoday,  just  at  twilight, 
and  is  blamed  thirsty  for  a  drink  out  of  the  Mississippi  River  on  beyond. 
Behold,  in  your  mind's  eye,  the  city,  Muskoday." 

The  legend  says  that  sixteen  miles  beyond  the  present  Muscoda 
the  party  on  the  special  fastened  the  name  "Boscobel"  on  another 
settlement.  One  of  the  stockholders  is  said  to  have  recalled  that 
"boscobel"  was  a  Castilian  vulgarism  for  "beautiful  wood,"  and  to 
have  remarked  that  there  could  be  no  lovelier  timber  land  than  the 
stretch  of  venerable  oaks  which  stood  where  Boscobel  is  today. 

Another  version  says  that  Boscobel  was  named  by  the  railroad 
men  for  the  friendly  little  English  wood  which  sheltered  Charles  Stuart 
after  the  luckless  battle  of  Worcester. 

Still  a  third  version  places  the  naming  of  Boscobel  at  another  date, 
and  is  concerned  with  an  early  settler  who  belled  his  red  cow  with  a 
particularly  mellifluous  dingdong.  The  "boss-cow-bell"  is  said  to  have 
become  "Boscobel"  under  time  and  change. 

Such  are  the  traditions,  so  delightfully  dressed  out  for 
the  thousands  of  readers  of  our  Sunday  journals.  Let  us 
now  turn  to  an  earlier  account  of  the  naming  of  these  towns. 
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On  the  seventeenth  of  August,  1855,  more  than  two  and 
a  half  years  before  a  train  could  have  passed  between 
Milwaukee  and  Prairie  du  Chien,  the  Milwaukee  Sentinel 
printed  two  columns  of  editorial  correspondence  signed  by 
"R.  K.,"  who  was  Rufus  King,  the  editor  himself.  He  had 
made  his  second  trip  to  the  Mississippi,  this  time  by  a 
wholly  new  route,  along  the  line  of  the  Milwaukee  and 
Mississippi  Railroad,  on  which  trains  were  running  as  far 
as  Madison.  From  the  capital  city  he  and  his  party— for 
there  were  several  persons  with  him,  probably  leading 
railway  officials — proceeded  apparently  by  team  and  wheeled 
vehicle  down  the  Black  Earth  valley,  which  he  describes  in 
deservedly  flattering  terms,  mentioning  also  the  towns  of 
Mazomanie  and  Helena. 

Of  that  portion  of  the  line  farther  west  he  says : 

The  railway  stations  along  the  Wisconsin  Valley  have  been  selected 
with  reference  to  the  business  of  the  country  adjacent.  They  are  all, 
too,  beautifully  located.  .  .  .  Some  distance  below  Hurst's  Ferry 
[which  was  two  miles  below  Lone  Rock]  on  the  south  shore,  and  in 
the  midst  of  a  smiling  prairie,  is  the  Avoca  Vale  station,  so-called  from 
a  beautiful  glen,  or  cooley,  near  by.  A  fine  spring  gushing  from  the 
hillside  some  200  feet  above  the  plain,  supplies  this  station  with  water 
of  crystal  purity.  Muscoda,  in  Grant  County,  a  town  charmingly  sit- 
uated on  the  river  side  and  waking  up  into  new  life  on  the  approach  of 
the  railroad,  is  the  next  point  of  interest.  Here  will  center  a  large  busi- 
ness from  Grant  and  Richland  counties.  Fifteen  miles  further  down  is 
Boscobel,  near  the  residence  of  Mr.  Bailey,  in  whose  comfortable  farm 
house  we  found  snug  quarters  and  a  warm  welcome  Thursday  night. 
This  station  derives  its  pretty  name  from  the  handsomely  wooded  glen 
and  hill-sides  adjacent. 

Mr.  King  nowhere  states  that  Avoca  and  Boscobel 
possessed  name  or  local  identity  prior  to  the  visit  of  himself 
and  party.  It  is  clear  even  from  his  concise  paragraph  that 
Muscoda  did,  for  he  speaks  of  the  town  waking  to  new  life 
with  the  coming  of  the  railroad.  We  know  from  other 
sources  that  the  old  "English  Prairie"  of  the  French  river 
men  became  "Savannah"  in  the  post  office  directory  of 
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1837,  and  "Muscoday"  in  the  directory  of  1843,  fifteen  years 
before  the  supposititious  christening  by  the  orator  of  the 
Milwaukee-Prairie  du  Chien  "special."  We  know  also 
that  the  place  was  called  "Muscoday"  as  early  as  1841.1 

From  the  fact  that  the  Sentinel  editor  explains  the  origin 
of  the  name  "Avoca  Vale"  and  the  name  "Boscobel,"  while 
mentioning  Muscoda  as  something  established  and  to  be 
taken  for  granted,  one  might  infer  that  he  and  his  party 
actually  bestowed  those  names  on  the  stations  thus  honored. 
And  with  this  inference  agrees  a  statement  contained  in  the 
story  of  Boscobel  as  published  in  the  Grant  County 
history  of  1881.  The  writer  says  the  name  is  from  "bosc" 
and  "belle,"  meaning  "beautiful  woods,"  and  adds  that,  in 
the  year  1854,  General  Rufus  King  visited  the  place  with 
some  of  the  railway  officials,  and  on  his  return  to  Milwaukee 
wrote  enthusiastically  about  it  in  the  Sentinel  under  the 
name  "Boscobel,"  which  name  persisted.  King  was  not  in 
Boscobel  in  1854,  so  it  is  likely  that  the  trip  of  1855  was 
meant  and  that  the  article  referred  to  is  the  one  from  which 
the  above  quotation  is  taken.  Since  the  facts  concerning 
the  early  history  of  Boscobel  as  treated  in  the  1881  history 
are  understood  to  have  been  supplied  by  C.  K.  Dean,  who 
had  been  one  of  the  railway  surveyors,  was  one  of  the 
owners  of  the  town  site,  possibly  was  with  the  party,  and 
certainly  knew  all  about  the  visit  of  August,  1855,  we 
have  reason  to  take  the  printed  statement  as  in  some  sort 
evidence  that  King  and  his  friends  actually  named  that 
place.  And  if  they  named  Boscobel  it  is  fair  to  assume 
that  they  named  Avoca. 

As  to  the  derivation  of  these  two  names,  it  seems  that 
the  tradition  reported  in  the  newspaper  article  above 
quoted  is  not  seriously  at  fault.  "Avoca  Vale"  has  the  very 
flavor  of  Tom  Moore's  poem,  while  the  first  version  of  the 


1  See  this  magazine,  iv,  38-39  (September,  1920). 
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origin  of  "Boscobel"  is  the  one  also  given  by  General  King. 
The  drama  of  the  naming  of  Muscoda  is  wholly  imaginary. 
Since  Longfellow  derived  the  Hiawatha  story  from  the 
writings  of  Henry  R.  Schoolcraft,  whose  books  were  widely 
read  for  some  years,  there  is  no  inherent  reason  why  some 
one  other  than  Longfellow — say,  one  of  the  postmasters 
at  Muscoda,  or  a  visitor  to  the  place  formerly  called  Savan- 
nah or  English  Prairie — should  not  have  drawn  it  from 
the  same  source.  It  was  a  well  known  Indian  designa- 
tion for  "meadow"  or  "prairie";  a  certain  Wisconsin  Indian 
tribe  bore  the  name  "Mascouten,"  because,  as  it  is  supposed, 
of  the  flat,  open  terrain  which  was  its  original  habitat, 
and  a  similar  form  is  preserved  also  in  the  place  named  "Mus- 
catine." It  was  an  easy  and  obvious  substitution  for  the 
Spanish  name  "Savannah,"  and  may  have  been  resorted 
to  in  order  to  distinguish  the  place  on  the  Wisconsin 
River  from  another  Savannah  passed  by  up-river  steamers, 
on  the  Mississippi. 

2.  Daniel  Webster's  Visit  to  Wisconsin.  The 
history  of  land  ownership  in  Wisconsin,  as  it  is  being  worked 
out  piecemeal  on  the  local  plane  by  registers  of  deeds  and 
title  attorneys,  yields  many  a  surprise.  For  the  purchaser 
of  a  farm  known  to  have  been  once  owned  by  John  Smith 
or  Samuel  Rugh  is  not  expecting  to  find,  embedded  in  the 
earlier  title  to  his  land,  a  great  American  name  like  Ralph 
Waldo  Emerson,  or  Edward  Everett,  or  Daniel  Webster. 
Still,  all  of  those  names  and  others  of  only  less  note  have 
been  turned  up  by  abstractors  from  time  to  time. 

As  respects  Daniel  Webster,  it  was  known  that  he  once 
secured,  at  second-hand  from  Lucius  Lyon  of  Detroit, 
a  fine  tract  of  unimproved  land  in  Dane  County  which 
Mr.  Lyon  as  surveyor  knew  all  about,  so  that  he  could 
guarantee  its  quality  to  his  senatorial  colleague.  It  was 
also  known  that  Webster  dealt  with  George  Wallace  Jones, 
delegate  in  Congress  from  Wisconsin  Territory,  in  the 
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matter  of  other  lands,  and  land  office  records  show  that  he 
derived  still  other  tracts,  in  Dane  and  Rock  counties, 
directly  from  the  government.  This  could  easily  have  been 
done  through  an  agent,  as  the  law  made  it  unnecessary  for 
a  purchaser  to  present  himself  personally  at  the  land 
office  in  order  to  secure  title  to  land.  It  had  always  been 
supposed  that  Webster,  like  so  many  other  eastern  investors, 
obtained  his  Wisconsin  lands  in  that  way. 

Now  comes  Mr.  John  Potter  Porter,  a  man  of  seventy 
years,  reared  mainly  in  Rock  County,  who  tells  the  follow- 
ing interesting  story  derived  from  his  father : 

Daniel  Webster,  accompanied  by  Dr.  John  Porter,  came  into  this 
country  some  time  in  the  late  1830's,  for  the  purpose  of  selecting  land 
which  was  granted  to  Webster  by  the  government  for  some  service  that 
he  had  performed.  The  trip  was  made,  and  afterwards  certain  parts 
of  the  land  selected  were  conveyed  from  Webster  to  this  John  Porter 
who  accompanied  him.  Along  in  the  early  1860's  this  John  Porter 
came  west  and  sold  this  land  to  my  father  and  his  two  brothers.  Their 
names  were  Isaac,  William,  and  Joseph  Porter. 

Mr.  Porter  also  presents  a  deed  of  transfer  of  three 
parcels  of  land,  aggregating  952  acres,  from  Mr.  Webster 
to  Dr.  John  Porter,  of  Duxbury,  Massachusetts.  The 
deed  is  dated  November,  1842,  and  the  lands  described 
lie  partly  in  township  5,  range  11  east,  and  partly  in  town- 
ship 4,  same  range — the  present  towns  of  Porter  in  Rock 
and  Dunkirk  in  Dane  counties. 

Their  ownership  of  land  once  belonging  to  the  great 
expounder  of  the  constitution  would  naturally  render  the 
Porter  family  especially  sensitive  to  any  suggestion  that 
Webster  selected  the  land  in  person,  but  one  who  looks 
at  the  matter  coldly  is  disposed  to  say,  at  first  blush,  that 
a  trip  by  him  into  the  uninhabited  prairies  for  such  a 
purpose  was  quite  outside  the  range  of  historical  probability. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  story  that  Dr.  John  Porter  was  as- 
sociated with  Webster  on  such  an  extended  trip  is  precisely 
the  type  of  tradition  which  would  not  have  been  invented 
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by  intelligent,  moral,  and  cautious  people  like  the  Porters, 
and  if  an  incident  of  the  kind  happened  to  a  member  of 
their  family  it  is  likely  to  have  been  handed  down  with  a 
good  degree  of  accuracy.  Our  test,  of  course,  must  be  such 
contemporaneous  evidence  as  can  still  be  found  bearing 
upon  Mr.  Webster's  movements  in  the  period  of  eight 
years  between  the  opening  of  the  Wisconsin  land  offices  in 
1834  and  his  sale  of  lands  to  Dr.  Porter  in  1842. 

The  published  papers  of  Webster  prove  that  he  made  a 
journey  into  the  West  in  1837,  visiting  Pittsburgh  and 
Wheeling  and  passing  down  the  Ohio  River.  He  stopped 
at  Louisville,  probably  at  Cincinnati,  and  certainly  at 
Madison,  Indiana.  From  contemporary  newspapers  we 
learn  that  he  arrived  at  St.  Louis  on  the  afternoon  of  June 
9,  that  he  enjoyed  a  great  festival  prepared  in  his  honor  on 
the  thirteenth  (it  took  the  form  of  a  barbecue  and  was 
attended  by  many  thousands,  to  whom  Webster  made  an 
extended  speech),  and  that  he  left  the  city  by  steamer  for 
Alton  on  the  morning  of  June  14. 

From  the  facts  that,  on  this  journey,  he  received  urgent 
appeals  to  accept  the  hospitality  of  Michigan  City,  Detroit, 
Toledo,  Erie,  Pennsylvania,  and  Rochester,  New  York,2  and 
that  he  spoke  in  Rochester  on  July  20,  it  is  certain  that  his 
return  to  the  East  was  by  way  of  the  Lakes — at  least  in 
part — and  the  Erie  Canal.  Other  evidence  is  in  harmony 
with  that  theory.  On  the  fifth  of  April,  1837,  Webster's 
son,  Fletcher,  who  had  been  in  the  West  off  and  on  for  a 
year,  looking  up  land  for  his  father  and  others,  and  who 
was  then  living  with  his  family  in  Detroit,  wrote  that  the 
people  there  were  very  anxious  to  see  Webster.  "It  would 
be  prudent,"  he  says,  "to  let  me  know  if  you  can  when  you 
will  be  here,  that  I  may  make  arrangements  for  lodgings, 
for  there  won't  be  room  to  turn  around  from  May  to 


2  Claude  H.  Van  Tyne,  Letters  of  Daniel  Webster  (New  York,  1902),  210,  note  3. 
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November."3  Since  Fletcher  was  acting  as  his  father's 
agent  he  can  be  supposed  to  know  his  plans,  which  appear 
to  have  included  a  visit  to  the  Michigan  capital. 

The  Whig  paper  in  Galena,  Illinois,  learned  from  pas- 
sengers on  the  steamer  Burlington  about  Webster's  arrival 
in  St.  Louis,  and  also  obtained  from  the  same  source  the 
suggestion  that  he  intended  coming  north  by  way  of  the 
Illinois  River.4  His  embarkation  for  Alton  agrees  with 
such  a  program,  as  does  also  the  fact  that  Webster  either 
owned  at  the  time  or  purchased  that  year  a  large  farm  called 
Salisbury,  near  La  Salle,  on  the  Illinois  River  in  northern 
Illinois.  Upon  that  farm  his  son  Fletcher  and  family  were 
living  in  March,  1838.  Whether  or  not  they  had  removed 
from  Detroit  to  La  Salle  prior  to  the  middle  of  June,  1837, 
we  do  not  know.  At  all  events,  Webster  almost  certainly 
passed  up  the  Illinois  River  by  steamer,  and  stopped  at 
La  Salle. 

The  town  of  La  Salle  lies  due  south  from  Beloit,  at  the 
distance  of  approximately  eighty  miles.  At  that  point 
Webster  would  have  been  within  about  one  hundred  miles 
of  his  lands  in  Rock  and  Dane  counties,  and  it  is  not  improb- 
able that  he  took  the  opportunity  to  visit  them.  However, 
our  statesman  was  not  fond  of  the  hardships  incident  to 
traveling  through  a  sparsely  settled  primitive  country, 
and  I  should  by  no  means  accept  the  probability  of  such  a 
visit  for  historical  certainty  without  some  direct,  confirma- 
tory evidence.  Webster  may  have  continued  by  the  Illinois 
River  route  to  Chicago,  and  he  may  have  gone  thence  by 
the  most  direct  communication  to  Detroit.  Or,  he  may 
have  gone  by  steamer  around  the  Lakes.  The  time  between 
the  middle  of  June  and  September  4  (when  the  special 
session  of  Congress  convened)  was  at  his  disposal.  He  was 
in  Washington  the  first  day  of  the  session,  but  I  have  seen 

3  Van  Tyne,  210-211. 

4  Northwestern  Gazette  and  Galena  Advertiser,  June  17,  1837. 
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nothing  in  print  to  indicate  how  long  prior  to  that  date  he 
arrived  in  the  East.  If  we  assume  that  he  reached  Boston 
by  August  15,  he  still  would  have  had  two  months  for  the 
trip  from  La  Salle.  Of  this  the  Erie  Canal  section  of  the 
journey,  together  with  the  voyage  down  the  Hudson  and  by 
way  of  Long  Island  Sound  east,  would  have  consumed  for  a 
leisurely  traveler  at  least  ten  days.5  Fifty  days  should  have 
been  ample  for  the  balance  of  the  trip,  even  if  he  took  an 
extra  week  for  a  visit  of  inspection  to  his  lands  in  Wisconsin 
Territory. 

We  have  no  Milwaukee  newspaper  for  1837,  nor  yet  a 
Racine  newspaper,  nor  a  Southport  (Kenosha)  paper,  and 
our  files  of  the  Green  Bay  papers  are  incomplete.  It  is  by 
no  means  impossible  that  Webster  traversed  Wisconsin 
Territory  to  Milwaukee,  or  even  to  Green  Bay.  In  the 
latter  place  he  was  acquainted  with  Daniel  Whitney,  while 
in  Milwaukee  the  Honorable  John  Cramer,  of  New  York, 
who  was  an  associate  of  Webster  in  western  land  specula- 
tions, had  a  son  Eliphalet  Cramer,  who  was  managing 
Milwaukee's  first  bank. 

Yet,  when  all  is  said,  we  do  not  know  that  the  great 
orator  ever  set  foot  on  Wisconsin  soil.  The  Porter  tradition 
no  doubt  has  a  basis  of  fact  in  this,  that  Dr.  Porter  accom- 
panied Webster  on  his  western  tour  in  1837.  That  they  did 
not  select  the  tracts  of  land  which  became  the  Porter  prop- 
erty is  clear  from  the  non-agreement  of  the  entry  dates 
with  the  known  date  of  Webster's  arrival  on  the  frontier.6 
That  the  lands  were  granted  to  Webster  for  some  special 
service  is  disproved  by  the  fact  that  certificates  were  issued 
as  in  ordinary  cases  of  land  purchases  at  the  land  office,  and 
by  letters  of  Webster  to  his  son  which  show  that  they  were 

6  Steam  packets  were  that  year  carrying  emigrants  westward  to  Buffalo,  from 
Whitehall,  Vermont,  in  six  days  and  six  nights. 

6  The  tract  in  Dunkirk  was  entered  in  March,  1837.  The  certificate  number  was 
548.  The  numbers  for  the  other  tracts  were  546  and  547,  showing  that  all  were  entered 
together. 
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trying  to  locate  good  land  to  be  bought  of  the  government. 
That  Porter  and  Webster  in  company  inspected  these  lands 
is  possible,  but  not  certain;  and  the  whole  question  of 
Webster's  visit  to  Wisconsin  remains  in  doubt.  This  doubt 
may  be  resolved  at  any  moment  by  some  bit  of  evidence 
derived  from  the  manuscript  papers  of  Mr.  Webster.  For 
such  evidence  we  must  be  content  to  wait. 

Joseph  Schafer 


THE  SOCIETY  AND  THE  STATE 


During  the  three  months'  period  ending  October  10,  1923,  there  were 
seventeen  additions  to  the  membership  of  the  State  Historical  Society. 
Four  persons  enrolled  as  life  members:  Adolph  C.  Dick,  Milwaukee; 
Adolph  C.  Nelson,  Madison;  James  B.  Ramsay,  Madison;  Arlie  W. 
Schorger,  Madison. 

Thirteen  persons  became  annual  members,  as  follows:  Joseph  M. 
Bodenberger,  Evansville;  George  A.  Boissard,  Madison;  Ithel  B.  Davies, 
Delavan;  William  R.  Foley,  Superior;  Merton  Grenhagen,  Oshkosh; 
Mrs.  F.  S.  Kent,  Beloit;  L.  R.  McPherson,  Superior;  James  F.  Riordan, 
Milwaukee;  Hugh  W.  Rohde,  Shorewood;  Gustave  M.  Rothe,  Mil- 
waukee; Robert  Stewart,  Superior;  William  H.  Tyrrell,  Delavan; 
Mrs.  F.  E.  Walbridge,  Stevens  Point. 

Professor  Albert  H.  Sanford,  of  La  Crosse,  changed  his  membership 
from  annual  to  life. 

The  Society's  annual  meeting  occurred  October  18,  when  the  yearly 
reports  were  given  and  officers  elected.  The  twelve  curators  whose  term 
expired  in  1923  were  all  reelected.  In  place  of  the  Honorable  John 
Strange  was  chosen  Lyman  J.  Nash,  of  Manitowoc.  Henry  C.  Camp- 
bell's place  was  filled  by  the  election  of  Robert  Wild,  of  Milwaukee. 
The  Secretary  announced  the  generous  gift  of  Curator  W.  A.  Titus  to 
the  museum,  of  his  remarkable  and  valuable  collection  of  Indian  pottery 
of  the  Southwest.  The  feature  of  the  day  was  a  dinner  for  members 
and  friends  of  the  Society,  at  which  over  eighty  were  present.  At  its 
conclusion  the  Society  was  honored  by  a  lecture  by  Professor  Michael 
Rostovtzeff  of  the  University  faculty,  on  recent  excavations  and  restora- 
tions at  Pompeii,  which  proved  of  the  utmost  interest  to  the  auditors. 

PUBLICATIONS 

As  we  go  to  press  with  this  number,  the  first  volume  of  Town 
Studies,  Wisconsin  Domesday  Book,  is  approaching  the  stage  of  page 
proof.  That  volume  will  therefore  come  from  the  press  approximately 
at  the  same  time  as  this  issue  of  the  magazine.  The  volume  contains 
special  studies  of  twenty-three  towns  scattered  through  the  following 
counties:  Milwaukee,  Racine,  Waukesha,  Walworth,  Rock,  Dane, 
Grant,  Green,  Crawford,  Richland,  Iowa,  La  Crosse,  Monroe,  Columbia, 
Fond  du  Lac,  Manitowoc,  and  Door.  There  is  an  extended  introduction, 
in  which  the  main  findings  resulting  from  this  study  are  briefly  dis- 
cussed. The  volume  is  in  atlas  format,  and  contains  plats  of  all  the  towns 
studied,  on  which  is  represented  the  ownership  of  farms  as  of  the  year 
1860,  together  with  surveyors'  notes  descriptive  of  the  land  and  census 
statistics  for  three  censuses,  revealing  the  process  of  farm  making.  There 
are  also  numerous  special  maps,  of  topographical  surveys,  of  soil  surveys, 
and  of  supplementary  population  surveys. 
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Another  publication  which  the  Society  has  placed  in  the  hands  of 
the  printer  will  make  volume  two  in  the  Calendar  Series,  volume  one 
being  the  Calendar  of  the  Preston  and  Virginia  Papers,  published  in 
1915.  This  second  volume  is  a  calendar  of  Kentucky  papers,  prepared, 
like  the  first,  by  Miss  Mabel  Weaks.  It  will  contain  descriptions  of 
approximately  four  thousand  documents,  and  will  be  a  somewhat 
larger  volume  than  the  first.  This  calendar  will  be  issued  for  the  benefit 
of  the  users  of  the  Draper  Collection  who  live  at  a  distance  from  the 
library.  It  will  not  be  distributed  to  members  of  the  Society,  but  will 
be  sold  by  the  Society  to  pay  expense  of  publication. 

The  Historical  and  Philosophical  Society  of  Ohio,  with  head- 
quarters at  Cincinnati,  has  published  in  its  Quarterly  for  April  to  Sep- 
tember, 1923  (vol.  xviii,  no.  2-3)  a  very  interesting  memoir  taken 
entire  from  the  Draper  Manuscripts  in  our  library.  In  1922  Professor 
Beverley  W.  Bond,  Jr.,  of  the  University  of  Cincinnati,  noted  in  the 
Draper  Collection  an  unfinished  manuscript  by  Dr.  Daniel  Drake  con- 
taining an  account  of  the  earliest  history  of  the  region  around  Cincin- 
nati. Dr.  Drake,  an  early  Cincinnati  physician  and  antiquarian,  had 
prepared  this  memoir  for  the  semi-centennial  celebration  at  Cincinnati 
in  1838.  He  had  based  it  upon  letters  and  interviews  with  pioneers 
still  living,  and  it  contains  material  on  early  Ohio  beginnings  not  found 
elsewhere.  The  memoir  has  been  ably  edited  by  Professor  Bond,  who 
acknowledges  in  both  his  preface  and  notes  his  indebtedness  to  the 
research  members  of  our  staff  for  aid  in  deciphering,  arranging,  and 
collating  this  difficult  but  interesting  manuscript.  The  appendices 
are  especially  valuable,  presenting  as  they  do  many  of  the  sources  from 
which  Dr.  Drake  drew  his  material.  The  entire  work  is  illustrative 
of  the  kind  of  material  embedded  in  the  Draper  Collection,  which  yields 
its  treasures  to  skillful  and  trained  investigators. 

Apropos  of  this  publication  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  note  the  summer 
visitors  to  our  library  who  came  to  consult  the  Draper  Manuscripts. 
Among  these  were  Mrs.  Milnor  Ljungstedt,  editor  of  the  County  Court 
Note  Book  of  Maryland  and  Washington;  and  the  Misses  Alexander,  of 
Charlotte,  North  Carolina,  who  are  direct  descendants  of  several  of 
the  signers  of  the  so-called  Mecklenberg  Declaration  of  Independence  of 
that  state. 

FIELD  MEETINGS 

The  State  Woman's  Christian  Temperance  Union  held  an  all-day 
session  in  Madison  on  July  21,  1923,  when  a  carriage  which  had  long 
belonged  to  Frances  E.  Willard  was  presented  to  our  museum.  It 
frequently  causes  surprise  when  Miss  Willard  is  claimed  as  a  Wisconsin 
product;  nevertheless,  the  formative  period  of  her  life  was  passed  on  a 
Wisconsin  farm,  not  far  from  Janesville.  (See  this  magazine  for  June, 
1919,  455-461).  It  is,  therefore,  peculiarly  fitting  that  this  carriage, 
which  was  until  recently  in  the  possession  of  relatives  of  the  Willard 
family  at  Beloit,  should  be  installed  in  our  museum.  The  day  chosen 
was  the  birthday  of  the  present  president,  Anna  A.  Gordon,  who  graced 
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the  occasion  by  her  presence.  The  exercises  took  place  in  the  open-air 
theatre  of  the  University,  when  after  the  invocation  by  the  Reverend 
E.  L.  Eaton,  Mrs.  F.  S.  Kent  of  Beloit  read  an  interesting  paper  on 
Miss  Willard's  life.  The  carriage  was  then  presented  by  Miss  Gordon 
as  the  gift  of  the  Rock  County  W.  C.  T.  U.  Acceptance  for  the  state 
was  spoken  by  Colonel  Kuehl,  the  governor's  secretary;  for  our  Society 
by  J.  G.  Gregory  and  Charles  E.  Brown.  The  afternoon  was  devoted 
to  a  rally  for  the  state  W.  C.  T.  U.  The  Willard  carriage  is  now  installed 
in  the  museum,  with  proper  inscriptions,  and  is  as  great  an  object  of 
interest  to  our  many  visitors  as  the  similar  vehicle  which  once  belonged 
to  Daniel  Webster. 

The  Wisconsin  Heights  battle  field  was  marked  on  Labor  Day, 
September  3,  by  the  Madison  Chapter  D.  A.  R.,  our  Society  and  the 
State  Archeological  Society  cooperating.  The  artistic  marker,  of 
Bedford  limestone,  about  four  feet  high,  bears  this  inscription: 

Wisconsin  Heights  Battlefield 
Near  this  site  the  Sauk  chieftain  Black  Hawk 
and  his  band  were  overtaken  by  Wisconsin 
and  Illinois  troops  on  July  21,  1832 

The  day  for  the  dedication  dawned  cloudless,  and  by  the  time  the 
exercises  began  over  five  hundred  people  were  in  attendance,  among 
them  many  of  the  neighboring  residents,  who  walked  or  drove  to  the 
site.  The  exercises  were  opened  by  Mrs.  C.  A.  Harper,  regent  of  the 
Madison  chapter,  who  told  in  a  few  fitting  words  of  the  inception  of  the 
enterprise  and  introduced  Dr.  Louise  P.  Kellogg,  who  in  a  twenty- 
minute  talk  gave  a  graphic  description  of  "what  happened  here."  Dr. 
Kellogg  declared  that  while  the  battle  was  a  drawn  one,  and  the  Indians 
suffered  more  casualties  than  the  whites,  Black  Hawk  with  masterly 
strategy  held  an  overwhelming  force  at  bay  until  his  band  of  women 
and  children  could  reach  the  Wisconsin  River  and  be  ferried  over  to 
safety.  Later  at  the  Mississippi  this  chieftain  was  totally  defeated,  was 
led  into  captivity,  and  the  Indians  of  Rock  River  were  compelled  to 
cede  all  their  lands  to  the  pioneers 

Mrs.  George  S.  Parker,  state  regent  of  the  D.  A.  R.,  spoke  briefly 
in  defense  of  the  pioneers  and  their  services  for  civilization.  She  was 
followed  by  Superintendent  Joseph  Schafer,  who  paid  a  tribute  to  the 
material  and  spiritual  significances  of  the  landmark  movement.  At 
the  close  of  his  talk,  Samuel  Bowman  Harper,  son  of  the  regent,  drew 
the  flag  from  the  monument,  while  the  audience  sang  "America." 

OTHER  LANDMARKS 

The  Old  Capitol  Commission  has  had  designed  and  cast  a  very 
attractive  bronze  tablet  to  be  placed  on  the  first  territorial  capitol  build- 
ing at  Belmont,  Lafayette  County.  After  exhibit  in  the  present  capitol 
for  some  weeks,  the  commission  had  the  tablet  erected  on  the  restored 
building  at  Belmont,  and  with  appropriate  exercises  the  entire  enclosure 
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was  turned  over  to  the  state  park  department  of  the  Conservation 
Commission  for  permanent  care. 

In  August  there  was  erected,  without  ceremony,  in  Milwaukee 
courthouse  square  a  bronze  tablet  to  the  memory  of  the  donors,  which 
reads:  "Court  House  Square,  donated  in  1837  by  Solomon  Juneau  and 
Morgan  L.  Martin  for  a  public  recreation  spot.  The  people  of  Milwaukee 
owe  a  debt  of  everlasting  gratitude  to  these  public-spirited  pioneers." 

The  Evansville  Union  Masonic  Lodge  on  August  30  erected  a  monu- 
ment and  held  memorial  services  at  the  grave  of  Nathaniel  Ames,  a 
Revolutionary  veteran,  buried  in  the  cemetery  at  Oregon,  Dane  County. 
Masons  from  Madison  and  Oregon  took  part  in  the  exercises.  The 
Ames  family  were  Wisconsin  pioneers,  taking  up  land  near  Oregon  in 
1844. 

The  school  authorities  of  Superior  recently  erected  a  tablet  on  the 
memorial  addition  to  the  city  high  school,  in  honor  of  Andrew  J.  Webster 
(1829-1903),  who  was  long  connected  with  the  city  school  board  and 
who  left  his  estate  to  promote  manual  training  courses  for  Superior  youth. 

Frederich  Mayer,  pioneer  manufacturer  of  Milwaukee,  was  honored 
by  the  erection  on  September  4,  the  hundredth  anniversary  of  his  birth, 
of  a  portrait  tablet  at  the  offices  of  the  company. 

The  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution  at  Antigo  have  recently 
erected  on  the  high  school  campus  a  bronze  tablet  with  the  names  of 
the  eleven  students  of  that  institution  who  in  the  Great  War  made  the 
supreme  sacrifice. 

LOCAL  HISTORICAL  AND  OLD  SETTLERS*  MEETINGS 

Sheboygan  County  Historical  Society  is  active  in  interesting  its 
constituency.  In  addition  to  the  space  given  at  stated  intervals  to  the 
purposes  of  the  Society  by  the  local  papers,  the  officers  opened  a  booth 
at  the  county  fair.  There  a  copy  of  the  earliest  German  newspaper 
printed  in  Sheboygan  and  other  interesting  pioneer  relics  were  exhibited. 
Memberships  were  also  solicited  and  historical  literature  distributed. 
The  venture  was  a  success. 

Waukesha  County  Historical  Society  held  September  8  its  thirty- 
fourth  meeting  at  Oconomowoc,  when  a  delightful  program  was  pre- 
sented. Ten  new  members  were  accredited  and  the  Lacher  gold  medal 
was  shown.  This  medal  is  to  be  awarded  to  the  high  school  senior  who 
writes  the  best  sketch  of  the  county's  history. 

Eau  Claire  County  Old  Settlers'  Association  met  June  28  at  the 
city  park.  Honorable  William  W.  Bartlett,  life  member  and  correspond- 
ent of  our  Society,  was  reelected  president. 

Milwaukee  Old  Settlers'  Association  picniced  July  28  at  the  Soldiers' 
Home  for  the  thirty-sixth  time.  Ex-Governor  Phillip  was  the  orator  of 
the  day. 

St.  Croix  and  Pierce  counties  held  a  joint  old  settlers'  meeting  last 
June  at  Baldwin. 
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ACQUISITIONS 

The  Society  is  in  receipt  of  a  small  group  of  papers  from  Frank  C. 
Patten,  librarian  of  the  Rosenberg  Library  at  Galveston,  Texas.  Mr. 
Patten,  who  was  formerly  a  Ripon  resident,  came  into  possession  of 
some  land  deeds  indicating  the  breaking  up  of  the  communistic  experi- 
ment known  as  the  Ceresco  Phalanx.  These  he  has  donated  to  our 
Society. 

Before  the  receipt  of  these  Wisconsin  documents  the  Galveston 
library  had  made  our  Society  its  debtor  by  the  gift  of  a  large  series  of 
typed  copies  of  Galveston  and  Texas  papers  now  in  their  possession. 
The  Texas  Historical  Society  of  Galveston  was  the  first  to  be  organized 
in  that  region,  and  early  entered  upon  a  mission  of  collection  and  pres- 
ervation of  historical  documents  relating  to  Texas  origins.  After  a 
quarter  of  a  century  of  activity  the  society  became  moribund  and  the 
manuscripts  were  preserved  by  one  of  the  surviving  members,  who  ulti- 
mately donated  them  to  the  Rosenberg  Library. 

These  papers  are  extremely  valuable  not  only  for  the  history  of 
Texas,  but  for  that  of  the  Mississippi  Valley  as  a  whole.  A  large  number 
are  from  Spanish  and  Mexican  sources  and  date  from  the  earliest  years 
of  Mexican  occupation;  others  took  their  origin  in  the  estate  of  Stephen 
F.  Austin,  and  illustrate  the  causes  of  the  difficulties  between  the 
American  colonists  and  the  Mexican  authorities.  Still  others  are  orders 
and  decrees  of  Spanish  and  Mexican  officials.  Among  those  in  English 
are  the  papers  of  James  Morgan,  who  commanded  the  port  at  Galveston 
in  a  critical  period,  and  was  engaged  in  extensive  land  speculations;  he 
was  a  correspondent  of  Samuel  Swartwout,  Jackson's  appointee  as 
collector  at  New  York.  The  papers  of  Peter  W.  Greyson,  member  of 
Houston's  cabinet,  S.  M.  Williams  from  Rhode  Island,  the  Trueheart 
brothers  of  Virginia,  indicate  the  breadth  of  interests  bound  up  in  these 
Galveston  manuscripts.  The  generosity  of  the  Rosenberg  Library  in 
opening  up  this  treasure  trove  to  Mississippi  Valley  historians  is  much 
to  be  commended. 

THE  TYPEWRITER 

The  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  production  of  the  first  typewriter 
has  awakened  much  interest  in  its  invention.  The  Historical  Society 
of  Herkimer  County,  New  York,  wherein  at  Ilion  the  first  machine  was 
manufactured  in  1873,  has  brought  out  a  very  attractive  book  called 
The  Story  of  the  Typewriter.  In  this  publication  full  credit  for  the 
invention  is  given  to  the  Wisconsin  inventor  C.  Latham  Sholes.  Ac- 
cording to  our  records  Mr.  Sholes,  who  was  a  practical  printer,  came  to 
Wisconsin  in  May,  1837,  when  a  boy  of  eighteen.  He  first  aided  his 
older  brother  on  a  newspaper  at  Green  Bay;  and  the  next  year, 
when  his  brother  had  been  voted  the  right  to  publish  the  proceedings  of 
the  first  territorial  legislature  at  Madison,  he  sent  Latham  east  with  the 
copy,  which  he  had  printed  in  Philadelphia.  The  next  years  were  given 
to  newspaper  work  at  Madison  and  Kenosha.  After  the  Civil  War 
Mr.  Sholes  was  appointed  collector  of  customs  at  Milwaukee,  and 
while  employed  on  the  Sentinel  and  other  Milwaukee  newspapers  con- 
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ceived  the  idea  of  a  writing  machine.  His  first  model  was  produced 
in  1867,  and  he  himself  gave  it  the  name  typewriter.  Associated  with 
Mr.  Sholes  in  his  early  efforts  were  Samuel  W.  Soule  and  Carlos  Glidden; 
as  none  of  these  men  were  practical  machinists,  they  employed  Matthias 
Schwalbach  to  assist  them,  and  he  suggested  the  banks  for  the  keys. 
These  men  could  work  at  their  invention  only  during  evenings  and 
holidays;  their  workshop  was  an  old  building  at  454  Canal  (now  Com- 
merce) Street,  since  replaced  by  a  flour  mill.  Sholes  was  often  dis- 
couraged and  on  the  point  of  abandoning  the  idea,  when  he  was  heartened 
and  urged  to  persist  by  James  Densmore,  who  ultimately  persuaded 
the  Remington  Arms  Company  to  undertake  the  manufacture.  Mr. 
Sholes  sold  his  entire  interest  in  the  machine  for  $12,000.  In  later 
life  he  would  jokingly  refer  to  his  narrow  escape  from  being  a  millionaire. 

Mr.  Sholes  was  a  man  of  great  beauty  and  purity  of  character, 
an  idealist  and  dreamer,  and  yet  one  of  the  builders  of  Wisconsin's 
foundations.  He  was  an  early  Abolitionist,  then  a  Republican;  he  served 
in  the  state  legislature  several  times  before  the  Civil  War,  was  post- 
master at  Kenosha  and  Milwaukee,  and  member  of  the  latter  city  s 
board  of  public  works.  A  movement  is  on  foot  to  erect  a  fitting  monu- 
ment to  this  notable  son  of  Wisconsin,  to  be  placed  in  the  Forest  Home 
Cemetery  at  Milwaukee,  where  he  was  buried  in  1890.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  this  anniversary  year  may  see  his  memory  finely  commemorated. 

CHURCH  ANNIVERSARIES 

The  town  of  Norway,  Racine  County,  was  the  scene  of  an  interesting 
occasion  when,  September  16,  the  Lutheran  church  therein  celebrated 
its  eightieth  birthday.  This  church  was  organized  in  1843  by  the 
Reverend  C.  L.  Clausen,  from  among  the  earliest  Norwegian  im- 
migrants to  Wisconsin.  It  speaks  well  for  the  longevity  of  this  people 
and  of  our  climate  that  there  are  yet  living  seven  members  of  this 
church  who  have  belonged  to  it  for  seventy  or  more  of  its  fourscore  years 
of  activity. 

The  Reformed  church  of  Elkhart  Lake  celebrated  early  in  July  its 
sixtieth  anniversary. 

Among  the  churches  that  have  attained  and  celebrated  the  half- 
century  mark  during  the  last  three  months  are  the  First  German  Evan- 
gelical Lutheran  of  Manitowoc,  St.  John's  Lutheran  of  Baraboo,  the 
Salem  Reformed  of  Pewaukee,  and  St.  Mark's  Evangelical  of  Mosel,  in 
Sheboygan  County. 

September  16,  1873,  was  organized  at  Green  Bay  a  French  Protes- 
tant church  for  the  Belgians  and  Canadians  of  that  region.  This  church 
was  the  result  of  the  effort  of  a  Swiss  missionary,  the  Reverend  Henry 
Morrell.  It  was  organized  under  the  Presbyterian  polity,  is  now  known 
as  Grace  Presbyterian  Church,  and  is  one  of  the  strongest  in  the  Win- 
nebago presbytery.   Last  September  its  golden  jubilee  was  observed. 

In  August  last  the  Reverend  William  Bergholz,  of  Kewaunee,  cele- 
brated the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  his  entrance  into  the  ministry;  thirty- 
five  of  these  years  have  been  passed  in  Kewaunee. 
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TOWN  ANNIVERSARIES 

Among  Wisconsin  towns  celebrating  anniversaries  this  year  is 
Lebanon,  in  Dodge  County,  which  was  eighty  years  old  last  July.  An 
interesting  account  of  the  beginnings  of  this  place  appeared  in  our 

Society's  Proceedings  for  1915. 

Kaukauna  celebrated  its  homecoming  last  August  with  a  pageant 
written  especially  for  the  occasion  by  Thomas  Wood  Stevens,  master 
of  pageantry,  who  has  staged  some  of  the  finest  of  these  spectacles  ever 
presented.  Mr.  Stevens  visited  Kaukauna,  studied  its  historic  past,  and 
introduced  into  the  drama  such  Wisconsin  characters  as  Jean  Nicolet, 
Nicolas  Perrot,  Father  Allouez,  Charles  de  Langlade,  and  the  latter's 
grandson  Augustin  Grignon,  founder  of  Kaukauna. 

Cambridge,  in  Dane  County,  also  had  a  homecoming  in  August,  to 
celebrate  its  seventy -fifth  birthday. 

The  most  recent  "melting  pot"  in  America  seems  to  be  in  southern 
California,  whither  so  many  pilgrims  have  flocked  from  all  the  older 
states.  August  25  a  Wisconsin  picnic  was  held  near  Pasadena,  whereat 
the  attendance  ranged  into  the  thousands,  of  which  thirty-three  persons 
were  enumerated  from  Jefferson  County  alone. 

ITEMS  OF  INTEREST 

A  portrait  of  R.  A.  Moore,  founder  in  1901  of  the  Agricultural  Ex- 
periment Association  and  builder  of  the  University  short  course,  was 
unveiled  at  the  Agricultural  College  building  in  June.  Mr.  Moore, 
whose  untimely  decease  is  still  mourned  by  his  colleagues,  was  seed 
expert  for  the  college;  and  the  Experiment  Association  which  he  brought 
into  being  now  enrolls  over  three  thousand  members. 

Colonel  Arthur  W.  Holderness,  of  the  regular  army,  whose  home  is 
at  Kenosha,  has  been  called  to  the  faculty  of  the  West  Point  Academy, 
where  he  graduated  in  1905.  Colonel  Holderness  saw  active  service 
both  in  the  Philippines  and  in  France  during  the  late  war. 

At  the  opening,  September  10,  of  the  autumn  term  of  the  circuit 
court  at  Baraboo,  a  memorial  service  was  held  by  the  Sauk  County 
Bar  Association  in  honor  of  three  of  its  eminent  jurists  who  have  re- 
cently died:  Justice  Robert  G.  Siebecker,  Colonel  W.  A.  Wyse,  and  E. 
August  Runge.  A  portrait  of  Judge  Siebecker  was  presented  to  the  court. 

An  interesting  series  of  articles  is  appearing  in  the  Madison  Wis- 
consin State  Journal,  entitled  "From  Rusk  to  Blaine."  These  articles, 
written  in  a  charmingly  reminiscent  fashion,  are  from  the  pen  of  Henry 
Casson,  son  of  Rusk's  secretary  of  the  same  name.  They  give  genial 
pictures,  interesting  anecdotes,  and  attractive  sidelights  on  the  charac- 
ters of  all  our  recent  governors. 

General  Henri  J.  E.  Gouraud,  known  as  the  "lion  of  the  Argonne," 
who  commanded  the  Rainbow  Division  in  the  late  war,  visited  the 
United  States  last  July  to  attend  a  reunion  of  his  division.  He  extended 
his  tour  throughout  the  Fox  River  valley,  stopping  at  the  towns  where 
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many  of  the  men  of  his  unit  were  recruited.  Everywhere  he  met  with 
an  enthusiastic  welcome. 

The  fifty-seventh  national  encampment  of  the  Grand  Army  of  the 
Republic  was  held  in  Milwaukee,  September  2-8.  Numerous  Wisconsin 
regiments  held  special  reunions  at  this  time,  as  well  as  the  famous 
Iron  Brigade,  three  of  whose  five  regiments  were  from  our  state.  This 
famous  unit  was  composed  of  the  Second,  Sixth,  and  Seventh  Wisconsin, 
the  Twenty-fourth  Michigan,  and  the  Nineteenth  Indiana.  Its  battery 
was  composed  almost  wholly  of  Milwaukee  boys.  Once  before,  in  1889, 
a  generation  ago,  Milwaukee  was  hostess  for  a  national  encampment, 
of  which  General  William  T.  Sherman  was  then  the  most  noted  member. 
Although  the  veterans  are  thirty-four  years  older  than  on  the  former 
occasion,  their  enthusiasm  is  as  hearty  as  it  has  ever  been. 

Apropos  of  the  celebration  by  the  State  Federation  of  Women's 
Clubs  of  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  founding  of  the  oldest  club  that 
has  had  a  continuous  existence— that  of  Berlin,  noted  in  our  last  number 
—it  is  interesting  to  note  that  a  woman's  club  was  organized  in  Wis- 
consin nine  years  before  we  became  a  state.  The  Milwaukee  Sentinel 
for  March  2,  1839,  notes  that  the  ladies  of  Waukesha  (then  called 
Prairieville)  had  organized  a  Female  Moral  Reform  Society.  Whether 
it  was  to  reform  the  women  or  society  our  information  does  not  prove. 

If  Wisconsin  was  the  early  home  of  women's  clubs,  the  first  women's 
rights  convention  was  held  in  New  York  at  Seneca  Falls,  seventy-five 
years  ago  in  July.  This  event  was  celebrated  last  summer  by  a  notable 
gathering  of  suffrage  workers.  For  the  suffrage  movement  in  Wisconsin 
note  the  article  by  Mrs.  Youmans  ("How  Wisconsin  Women  Won  the 
Ballot")  in  our  magazine  for  September,  1921. 

In  the  editorial  pages  of  this  issue  is  a  notice  of  the  first  railroad 
train  to  cross  this  state  from  Milwaukee  to  the  Mississippi.  James 
Ackerly,  now  living  at  Prairie  du  Chien,  is  thought  to  be  the  only 
survivor  among  the  employees  of  that  famous  road  at  that  time.  He  was 
in  1858,  when  but  fourteen,  messenger  boy  for  the  Prairie  du  Chien 
terminus,  and  was  employed  to  "toll"  passengers  landing  from  the 
Mississippi  steamboats  in  the  direction  of  the  depot,  where  they  might 
buy  tickets  for  Milwaukee.  His  father  was  at  the  same  time  freight 
agent  at  the  same  terminus.  Later  young  Ackerly  went  on  the  road  as 
engineer.  Altogether  he  has  been  employed  on  this  railway  for  over 
sixty  years. 

In  the  June  number  of  this  magazine  we  noted  the  hundredth 
anniversary,  occurring  this  year,  of  the  first  upper  Mississippi  steam- 
boat, the  Virginia.  Our  contemporary,  the  Minnesota  History  Bulletin, 
notes  in  its  August  number,  page  237,  the  commemoration  of  this  event 
by  feature  articles  in  the  St.  Paul  and  Minneapolis  newspapers.  These 
articles  summarize  the  conclusion  reached  by  Captain  Fred  A.  Bill, 
that  the  Virginia  reached  Fort  St.  Anthony,  May  10,  1823.  Captain 
Bill  has  made  extensive  research  concerning  this  voyage,  and  has 
found  much  conflicting  evidence  about  the  dates.    He  has  also  dis- 
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covered  a  minute  description  of  the  Virginia^  and  has  reconstructed  it 
in  imagination  for  modern  readers. 

MUSEUM  NOTES 

Gifts  to  the  State  Historical  Museum  were  numerous  during  the 
months  of  August  and  September.  The  estate  of  Dr.  Rosellette  Bird, 
Beaver  Dam,  has  presented  a  considerable  collection  of  museum  speci- 
mens, among  them  a  pewter  snuffbox,  fire  tongs,  chinaware,  inkwells, 
bookmarks,  and  cutlery  (1800-1860).  Especially  notable  are  several 
homemade  crepe  mourning  rosettes  worn  by  citizens  of  Madison  at  the 
time  of  the  death  of  President  Lincoln,  and  a  carpenter's  mallet  used 
in  the  building  of  the  first  Madison  capitol,  in  1837.  George  Claridge, 
of  Prairie  du  Sac,  has  given  the  cap,  blouse,  belt,  and  cartridge  box 
worn  and  the  musket  carried  by  him  when  a  member  of  the  Thirty- 
sixth  Wisconsin  Infantry  in  the  Civil  War.  Mr.  Claridge  himself 
brought  these  specimens  to  the  museum  office,  and  there  in  the  presence 
of  Mr.  Brown  and  others  went  through  the  manual  of  arms  "for  the 
last  time."  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  E.  Knapp,  Menomonie,  have  presented 
an  interesting  collection  of  china  and  glassware,  metal  ware,  textiles, 
and  other  articles  obtained  during  their  travels  in  European  countries 
and  in  the  Orient.  Margaret  Shelton,  Rhinelander,  has  given  a  Chip- 
pewa bead  work  belt  and  neck  bands;  E.  J.  Caswell,  Madison,  a  collection 
of  250  Civil  War  patriotic  envelopes;  Dr.  C.  K.  Leith,  Madison,  a 
series  of  World  War  materials  collected  in  the  Argonne  Forest  in  1921; 
E.  C.  Twitchell,  Madison,  three  old-fashioned  bonnets,  tin  candle- 
sticks, and  chinaware;  and  the  CD.  Nichols  estate,  East  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  two  gavels  made  from  trees  growing  on  the  Antietam  battle 
field.  Other  donors  of  interesting  articles  are  Professor  Julius  Olson, 
the  Annie  Marston  estate,  Roger  O.  Bacon,  L.  L.  Holman,  Walter 
McCafferty,  Mrs.  E.  W.  Pudor,  Mrs.  Kate  C.  Morton,  and  Mrs.  Minnie 
Glagow,  Madison;  Thomas  Reynolds,  Hubbleton;  and  Mrs.  Nellie 
Moyer,  San  Jose,  California. 

Three  groups  of  Indian  mounds,  located  in  Burrows,  Hudson,  and 
Elmside  parks,  Madison,  are  to  be  marked  with  bronze  tablets  pro- 
vided through  the  generosity  and  interest  of  the  Roxana-Gyro,  Kiwanis, 
and  Rotary  clubs  of  that  city.  These  will  soon  be  in  place,  and  will 
undoubtedly  stimulate  the  rapidly  growing  popular  interest  in  these 
Indian  records  of  the  past. 

A  fine  bronze  tablet  set  in  a  concrete  block  was  provided  by  the 
Fox  Lake  Commercial  Club  for  the  marking  of  a  group  of  three  interest- 
ing Indian  linear  mounds  located  on  the  tourist  camp  ground  on  Frank's 
Point,  opposite  the  village  of  Fox  Lake.  This  tablet  was  unveiled  with 
appropriate  ceremonies  on  the  afternoon  of  September  14,  in  the  presence 
of  an  audience  of  over  two  hundred  residents  and  school  children. 
The  unveiling  address  was  delivered  by  Charles  E.  Brown,  chief  of  our 
museum.  An  attractive  playlet  depicting  Indian  and  pioneer  life 
in  America  was  enacted  by  the  pupils  of  the  local  high  school.  Several 
musical  numbers  closed  the  delightful  and  well  organized  program. 
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The  Wisconsin  Archeological  Society  is  continuing  archeological 
researches  in  various  parts  of  the  state.  Mr.  Towne  L.  Miller  and 
Mr.  C.  E.  Brown  recently  spent  several  days  visiting  and  investigating 
Indian  earthworks  and  sites  in  the  Grand  River  region  and  along  the 
Fox  River  in  Green  Lake  County,  which  Mr.  Miller  had  previously 
located  and  mapped.  Mr.  Brown  also  visited  and  obtained  data  on 
the  early  Indian  sites  about  Cravath  Lake  and  the  river  at  Whitewater. 
Mr.  Stoughton  W.  Faville  located  an  unrecorded  group  of  effigy  and 
mortuary  mounds  in  the  Mud  Lake  region  north  of  Hubbleton.  This 
was  visited  on  September  8  by  a  party,  among  whose  members  were 
Robert  P.  Ferry,  Louise  P.  Kellogg,  Mr.  Faville,  and  Mr.  Brown.  Dr. 
Alphonse  Gerend  has  located  a  long  line  of  mounds  in  Armenia  Town, 
Juneau  County.  The  state  society  is  also  continuing  its  researches  in 
Columbia,  Wood,  Jefferson,  Dodge,  and  Walworth  counties.  Dr.  N.  P. 
Jipson  has  published  in  the  July  issue  of  the  Wisconsin  Archeologist 
an  account  of  the  Winnebago  Indian  villages  formerly  located  along 
the  lower  Rock  River  in  Wisconsin  and  Illinois. 

OUR  CONTRIBUTORS 

The  career  of  Josiah  Little  Pickard  ("Experiences  of  a  Wisconsin 
Educator")  is  outlined  in  our  editorial  note.  For  an  account  of  his  in- 
fluence upon  his  pupils  during  his  teaching  in  Wisconsin,  see  the  article 
by  Mrs.  Maria  G.  Douglass,  "Personal  Recollections  of  Platte ville," 
in  the  September,  1922,  issue  of  this  magazine. 

Superintendent  Schafer  ("The  Yankee  and  the  Teuton  in  Wiscon- 
sin") with  this  number  continues  his  series  of  articles  involving  a 
comparison  and  contrast  of  the  two  largest  racial  stocks  in  Wisconsin's 
population. 

John  G.  Gregory  ("The  John  J.  Orton  Papers")  recently  joined  the 
staff  of  our  Society  as  chief  of  the  war  history  department.  Before 
coming  to  Madison  Mr.  Gregory  was  for  more  than  forty  years  engaged 
in  newspaper  work  in  Milwaukee. 

The  Reverend  Paul  B.  Jenkins  ("The  Story  of  a  Stove-Wood 
House")  is  author  of  the  Book  of  Lake  Geneva,  reviewed  in  the  last  issue 
of  this  magazine. 

Albert  H.  Sanford  ("A  Community  Historical  Museum"),  professor 
of  history  at  the  State  Normal  School  at  La  Crosse,  is  vice-president 
and  curator  of  our  Society.  He  has  lectured  on  historical  subjects 
at  several  of  the  summer  sessions  of  the  State  University. 

Mrs.  Mary  Gage  ("Grandfather  Hill"),  who  wrote  this  sketch  of 
her  grandfather,  is  a  cousin  of  Charles  L.  Hill,  of  Rosendale,  who  has 
sent  to  our  Society  this  and  other  papers  concerning  his  New  England 
forbears. 


BOOK  REVIEWS 


La  Follette  s  Winning  of  Wisconsin  (1894-1904).  By  Albert  O.  Barton; 
with  an  introduction  by  Louis  D.  Brandeis  (Madison,  Wisconsin, 
1922). 

Much  has  been  written  by  way  of  explanation  and  interpretation 
of  the  experiments  which  have  been  made  in  that  "political  and  social 
laboratory"  known  as  Wisconsin.  The  author  of  the  volume  under 
review  does  not  analyze  the  legislation  produced  as  a  result  of  the 
progressive  reform  movement  in  that  state.  Instead,  he  has  written  a 
narrative  dealing  with  the  political  battles  that  marked  the  rise  of 
Robert  M.  La  Follette,  with  reference  particularly  to  the  decade  from 
1894  to  1904.  The  story  of  the  "winning  of  Wisconsin"  by  the  rising 
leader  of  the  western  Progressives  is  a  dramatic  one,  filled  with  exciting 
episodes.  If,  in  the  telling  of  it,  Mr.  Barton  lingers  over  its  sensational 
aspects,  he  does  not  lose  sight  of  the  significance  of  the  "ten  year  'holy 
war'  " — as  he  terms  it — in  its  broader  relations  to  recent  American 
history.  "In  the  recent  general  uprising  of  American  democracy  for  a 
larger  and  freer  life  and  to  vindicate  the  justice  and  wisdom  of  its 
establishment,"  he  writes,  "the  first  and  most  brilliant  victory,  con- 
sidering the  obstacles  encountered,  was  achieved  in  Wisconsin.  .  .  . 
A  great  state  had  given  a  new  significance  to  its  motto  of  'Forward* 
and  pointed  the  way  for  the  other  confused  and  irresolute  common- 
wealths." 

The  book  opens  with  what  is  really  an  epilogue — a  chapter  on 
"The  Republican  Insurgent  Movement  in  Congress."  The  explanation 
of  this  is  that  the  work  was  "practically  completed"  in  1914,  at  a  time 
when  "the  progressive  movement  gave  promise  of  developing  into  a 
stable  political  organization.  ..."  The  author  then  devotes  a 
chapter  to  a  somewhat  sketchy  account  of  "Granger  Legislation  in 
Wisconsin,"  with  special  emphasis  upon  the  administration  of  Governor 
Taylor  and  the  passage  of  the  Potter  law.  Attention  is  properly  called 
to  the  Granger  legislation  as  preparing  the  way  for  state  regulation  of 
railroads.  In  the  third  chapter  the  author,  without  even  a  cursory 
review  of  the  earlier  political  career  of  La  Follette  or  a  consideration 
of  the  economic  problems  of  Wisconsin  in  the  early  nineties,  plunges  into 
the  story — beginning  with  the  break  with  Senator  Sawyer  in  1891— 
of  La  Follette's  stirring  struggle  against  organization  control.  This 
fight,  as  is  well  known,  eventuated,  after  defeats  in  the  Republican 
conventions  of  1896  and  1898,  in  his  successive  elections  to  the  governor- 
ship of  Wisconsin  in  1900,  1902,  and  1904.  Chapters  four  to  ten  deal 
with  the  candidacy  of  Haugen  for  the  Republican  nomination  in  1894, 
La  Follette's  candidacy  in  1896  and  his  speaking  crusade  against  the 
"machine"  in  1897,  the  fight  of  Albert  R.  Hall  for  anti-pass  and  railroad 
tax  legislation,  the  campaign  of  1898,  the  Republican  reform  movement 
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in  Milwaukee,  and  the  convention  in  1898.  The  remaining  chapters 
of  the  book,  eleven  to  thirty-one  inclusive,  cover  the  years  from  1900  to 
1904,  giving  much  attention  to  the  three  gubernatorial  elections  of  the 
period,  the  alignment  of  political  factions,  the  legislative  sessions,  and 
the  laying  of  the  foundations  of  the  "Wisconsin  idea.'r 

The  author  is  an  ardent  admirer  of  La  Follette  and  a  thorough 
believer  in  the  reform  movement  which  he  describes.  His  pages  natural- 
ly reflect  his  warmth  of  feeling  for  the  central  figure  in  his  di  ama.  In 
other  words,  he  writes,  not  as  an  impartial  scholar,  but  as  a  friend  and 
an  adherent.  The  day  for  an  impartial  assessment  of  La  Follette's 
place  in  American  history,  in  the  author's  opinion,  is  far  distant;  but 
he  believes  that  a  genuine  service  can  be  performed  by  telling  the 
story  of  La  Follette's  career,  or  a  part  of  that  career,  with  a  view  par- 
ticularly to  reflecting  the  spirit  of  the  exciting  events  which  centered 
about  La  Follette's  personality.  He  employs  verse  to  convey  his  whole- 
hearted admiration  of  La  Follette  as  the  heroic  champion  of  a  great 
cause.  He  pictures  men  in  the  future  pausing  at  the  statesman's  birth- 
place and  exclaiming: 

"Here  sprang  a  man,  by  Nature  sent 
Forth  triple-armed  with  flame,  high  heart  and  zeal, 
To  front  the  later  dragons  of  our  land, 
Whom  others  fed,  nor  dared  to  meet  with  steel." 

A  large  number  of  anecdotes,  humorous  stories,  and  sprightly  in- 
cidents appear  in  Mr.  Barton's  pages.  He  has  a  newspaper  man's 
affection  for  dramatic  episodes,  sensational  occurrences,  high  local 
color,  and  "human  interest"  happenings.  As  the  reader  proceeds 
easily  from  chapter  to  chapter,  he  is  apt  to  feel  that  a  considerable 
amount  of  gossip  and  insignificant  detail  is  included.  It  must  be  said 
in  all  fairness,  however,  that  no  writer  can  portray  the  career  of  La 
Follette  without  much  emphasis  upon  the  clash  of  strong  personalities 
and  the  clang  of  dramatic  battles  and  episodes.  The  author  frankly 
submits  his  book  "to  those  who  may  be  interested  in  learning  some- 
thing of  the  more  intimate  incidental  aspects,  the  passions,  prejudices 
and  practices  of  an  interesting  and  significant  transitionary  period  in 
the  history  of  a  great  state";  and  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  cam- 
paign squibs  and  songs,  the  anecdotes  and  repartee,  the  newspaper 
stories  and  opinions,  the  quotations  from  campaign  speeches,  and  the 
accounts  of  special  incidents,  which  the  author  presents,  give  an  astonish- 
ing vividness  to  his  picture  as  a  whole. 

He  possesses  a  gift  for  characterization.  The  salient  qualities  of  a 
great  many  men  whose  names  figure  in  the  volume  are  usually  presented 
in  a  few  happy  lines.  The  reader  is  impressed  by  the  large  number  of 
forceful  personalities  that  took  part  in  the  "crusade."  Many  able 
men  followed  La  Follette,  and  many  opposed  him.  The  struggle  was  a 
struggle  of  strong  men,  and  the  result  was  a  battle  royal.  In  chapter 
twenty-one,  the  author,  himself  a  newspaper  man  during  the  period  of 
which  he  writes,  discusses  the  role  of  the  "press  gang"  in  the  "big 
political  game,"  and  presents  interesting  pen  pictures  of  individuals  in 
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that  influential  group  the  newspaper  reporters.  One  of  them  is  described 
as  "one  of  the  most  genial,  most  sarcastic,  most  irreverent,  most  in- 
comprehensible geniuses  that  ever  pounded  the  cobbles  of  newspaper 
row." 

Although  the  author  does  not  give  references  to  the  sources  of  his 
information,  it  is  apparent  that  he  has  made  careful  use  of  a  wide  range 
of  contemporary  newspapers  and  documentary  records.  An  enormous 
amount  of  quotation  from  these  documents  helps  him  to  reflect  the 
spirit  of  the  times  and,  it  may  be  added,  adds  greatly  to  the  historical 
value  of  the  work.  Mention  should  be  made  of  a  brief  foreword  by  Louis 
D.  Brandeis. 

Mr.  Barton  has  made  an  interesting  and  useful  contribution  to  the 
history  of  Wisconsin.  Dealing  with  such  a  storm  center  of  American 
politics  as  La  Follette,  he  had  a  difficult  task  indeed.  But  he  limited 
the  field  of  his  work  and  has  partially  disarmed  criticism  by  the  frankness 
of  his  avowal  of  aims.  He  has  not  written  a  definitive  study  of  the 
political  struggles  of  Wisconsin  in  the  period  from  1894  to  1904,  but  has 
caught  the  spirit  of  the  reform  movement  and  drawn  a  very  vivid 
picture  of  its  battles  and  its  personalities.  Finally  he  has  made  available 
—as  a  supplement  to  the  Senator's  own  autobiography— an  illuminating 
study  of  the  political  background  of  Senator  Robert  M.  La  Follette. 

Theodore  C.  Blegen. 

The  Thirty-seventh  Annual  Report  of  the  Bureau  of  American  Eth- 
nology is  of  more  than  ordinary  interest  to  the  people  of  Wisconsin.  It 
presents  the  first  complete  ethnological  account  of  one  of  our  important 
tribes,  the  builders  of  the  famous  effigy  mounds  and  the  tribe  first  met 
in  1634  west  of  Lake  Michigan.  This  monograph  on  the  Winnebago,  by 
the  noted  specialist  Paul  Radin,  is  the  result  of  years  of  study  and  patient 
research  among  the  surviving  Winnebago,  and  will  no  doubt  be  con- 
sidered the  authoritative  description  of  this  interesting  people.  It  has 
long  been  eagerly  expected  by  the  ethnologists  of  our  region,  and  its 
delay,  due  to  the  congestion  in  the  government  printing  office  at  Wash- 
ington, is  most  unfortunate.  The  report  is  that  for  the  year  1915-16; 
moreover,  it  is  apparent  that  most  of  the  preparation  of  this  volume 
was  done  before  1912.  In  this  interval  of  eleven  years  many  important 
studies  have  been  undertaken,  the  results  of  which  were  not  only 
unknown  to  our  author,  but  must  completely  reverse  some  of  his  con- 
clusions and  inferences.  This  is  most  conspicuous  in  the  section  on 
archeology,  in  which  field  researches  have  been  pushed  rapidly  in  the 
last  decade,  with  valuable  results.  To  instance  but  one  example,  Radin 
in  speaking  of  the  remains  at  Aztalan  knew  nothing,  when  he  wrote,  of 
the  interesting  explorations  conducted  there  by  Dr.  S.  A.  Barrett,  of 
the  Milwaukee  Museum,  and  thus  fails  to  give  the  newer  knowledge 
concerning  the  Aztalan  ruins. 

Radin  is  neither  strong  nor  accurate  in  his  discussion  of  the  history 
of  the  Winnebago  in  post-Columbian  times.  It  is  evident  that  he  has 
never  evaluated  at  first  hand  the  accounts  of  the  early  French  writers; 
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or  at  least  he  has  a  very  superficial  and  inaccurate  knowledge  of  seven- 
teenth-century Indian  geography  in  the  Northwest. 

When,  however,  he  comes  to  the  subject  of  social  and  material 
culture,  clan  organization,  religious  conceptions  and  rites,  we  find 
these  subjects  handled  in  a  masterly  manner  and  full  of  suggestive 
material  for  primitive  folkways.  Little  will  probably  ever  be  added  to 
this  full  ethnological  account  of  one  of  our  most  interesting  groups  of 
aborigines.  In  his  preface  and  notes  Radin  gives  full  credit  to  the  work 
of  our  early  writers,  such  as  Lapham  and  Peet,  and  pays  tribute  to  the 
more  recent  activities  of  the  Wisconsin  Archeological  Society  and  its 
present  secretary,  our  museum  chief. 

Mississippi  Valley  Beginnings.    By  Henry  E.  Chambers.  (Putnam, 
1922). 

This  book  was  written  by  a  Louisianian  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
lower  valley.  The  author's  knowledge  of  the  early  beginnings  in  the 
northern  valley  is  not  abreast  of  present-day  scholarship.  He  writes, 
however,  with  a  certain  elan,  which  has  in  it  a  tincture  of  French 
methods.  .  . 

On  his  own  ground  he  is  more  accurate  and  interesting.  Especially 
valuable  are  his  pictures  of  French  life  in  the  lower  valley;  the  homely 
virtues  of  the  "Cajian,"  and  the  frivolities  of  the  French  emigres^  His 
Creole  sympathies  are  marked  in  his  discussion  of  the  Spanish  period  of 
occupation,  and  of  the  first  American  government  of  the  Territory  of 
Orleans.  The  book  is  chiefly  valuable  for  sidelights,  such  as  those  on 
the  career  of  Grant  while  a  boy  soldier  in  Louisiana;  the  description  of 
early  water  travel;  and  the  account  of  the  western  frontier  of  Louisiana 
before  the  Texan  revolt. 
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FRANCIS  PARKMAN,  1823-19231 


Joseph  S  chafer 

"The  days  of  our  years,"  says  the  psalmist,  "are  three 
score  years  and  ten;  and  if  by  reason  of  strength  they  be 
four  score  years,  yet  is  their  strength  labor  and  sorrow." 
Parkman's  life  covered  almost  exactly  the  normal  biblical 
span.  He  was  born  on  the  sixteenth  of  September,  1823, 
and  died  on  the  eighth  of  November,  1893.  In  him  was  not 
that  superabundant  "strength"  to  which  is  conceded  the 
maximum  longevity,  and  such  strength  as  he  possessed  had 
long  been  "labor,"  though  not  "sorrow."  He  illustrates  the 
exceptional  case  of  great  achievement  coupled  with  long 
continued  and  at  times  great  suffering.  It  is  the  story  of 
abnormality  on  the  highest  intellectual  and  literary  plane. 

Vassall  Morton  is  the  name  of  a  novel  which  Parkman 
published  in  1856,  and  whose  failure  he  accepted  as  de- 
served— a  judgment  with  which  literary  critics  are  inclined 
to  agree.  This  novel,  however,  though  possessing  no  strong 
appeal  as  literature,  is  nevertheless  valuable  for  biography, 
and  he  who  would  know  Parkman  the  man  is  wise  to  study  it. 
For  the  histories  are  impersonal.  They  have  an  occasional 
footnote  referring  to  the  author's  visit  to  this  or  that  place 
described  in  the  text,  or  to  some  question  about  a  source  used, 
and  that  is  all,  save  for  the  introductions.  The  diaries 
of  his  vacation  trips,  useful  in  many  ways,  are  mainly  ob- 
jective, and  the  few  surviving  letters  (except  two  that  are 
autobiographical  in  character),  are  short,  incidental,  and 
not  very  revealing.  Even  the  autobiographical  letters  deal 
more  with  the  external  facts  of  his  career  than  with  his  inner 
life. 

The  novel,  written  at  a  time  when  bad  health  put  histori- 
cal labors  out  of  the  question;  when  it  often  seemed  doubtful 

1  An  address  delivered  at  the  Mississippi  Valley  Historical  Association  dinner, 
December  28,  1923,  Hotel  Deshler,  Columbus,  Ohio. 
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if  lie  would  ever  be  able  to  resume  those  labors ;  and  when  the 
author  was  in  the  depths  of  despair  over  the  prospective 
ruin  of  his  plans,  was  introspective  both  from  the  nature  of 
thr  case  and  the  plot  of  the  story.  Morton,  apparently, 
repeesented  Parkman  himself — uttered  his  ideas,  enjoyed 
his  friendships,  followed  his  intellectual  and  social  interests, 
and  suffered  the  threatened  wreck  of  his  literary  hopes. 
The  book  reflects  sharply  Parkman's  condition  of  mind  at 
the  time  of  writing,  reveals  much  concerning  his  character, 
and  yields  also  some  objective  material  in  the  way  of  con- 
crete experiences  predicated  of  his  hero  which  can  safely  be 
assigned  to  himself. 

Parkman  had  arrived  at  the  age  of  thirty -three  without 
having  accomplished  anything  commensurate  with  his  am- 
bitious designs.  Ten  years  previously  appeared  The  Oregon 
Trail,  a  kind  of  travelogue  growing  out  of  his  investigation 
of  Indian  life,  a  study  which  was  preparatory  to  his  main 
work.  In  1851  he  published  The  Conspiracy  of  Pontiac. 
This  treated  an  episode  which  became  the  sequel  of  the  great 
history  as  conceived  by  him,  but  left  the  main  theme  in 
abeyance. 

Would  it  ever  be  developed?  He  was  at  the  crisis  of  his 
career,  as  the  language  of  Morton  shows.  "When  I  was  in 
college,"  he  says,  "I  laid  down  my  plan  of  life,  and  adopted 
one  maxim — to  which  I  mean  to  hold  fast — never  to  abandon 
an  enterprise  once  begun ;  to  push  on  till  the  point  is  gained, 
in  spite  of  pain,  delay,  danger,  disappointment — anything. 
Some  years  ago  I  entered  upon  certain  plans  which  have  not 
yet  been  accomplished.  I  have  been  interrupted,  balked, 
kicked  and  cuffed  by  fortune,  till  I  am  more  than  half  dis- 
gusted with  the  world.  But  I  mean  still  to  take  up  the 
broken  thread  where  I  left  it,  and  carry  it  forward  as  be- 
fore." 

The  first  fruit  of  that  strenuous  resolve  was  Pioneers  of 
France,  published  nine  years  later,  in  1865.    The  reticent 
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author,  feeling  called  upon  to  explain  the  tardiness  of  its 
appearance,  tells  his  readers  something  about  the  difficulties 
under  which  the  labor  was  performed.  "During  the  past 
eighteen  years,"  he  says,  speaking  of  himself  in  the  third 
person,  "the  state  of  his  health  has  exacted  throughout  an 
extreme  caution  in  regard  to  mental  application,  reducing  it 
at  best  within  narrow  and  precarious  limits,  and  often  pre- 
cluding it.  Indeed,  for  two  periods,  each  of  several  years, 
any  attempt  at  bookish  occupation  would  have  been  merely 
suicidal.  A  condition  of  sight  arising  from  kindred  sources 
has  retarded  the  work,  since  it  has  never  permitted  reading 
or  writing  continuously  for  much  more  than  five  minutes, 
and  often  has  not  permitted  them  at  all.  A  previous  work, 
The  Conspiracy  of  Pontiac,  was  written  in  similar  circum- 
stances." 

Thereafter,  partly  through  some  general  improvement  in 
his  condition  and  partly  through  the  hardening  into  routine 
of  a  habit  of  work  adapted  to  his  abnormal  state,  the  books 
came  from  the  press  more  rapidly  and  regularly.  The  J esuist 
in  North  America  was  published  in  1867,  La  Salle  in  1869, 
The  Old  Regime  in  1874,  Count  Frontenac  in  1877,  Montcalm 
and  Wolfe  in  1884;  finally,  in  1892,  the  year  before  Park- 
man's  death,  A  Half  Century  of  Conflict,  which  filled  the 
last  niche  in  his  plan. 

Much  sympathy  was  lavished  upon  Parkman  by  con- 
temporaries who  understood  the  obstacles  against  which  he 
struggled,  and  later  commentators  have  united  in  ascribing 
to  him  extraordinary  heroism  as  a  scholar  and  writer.  For 
himself,  he  neither  invited  sympathy  nor  assumed  merit  on 
this  account.  Work  was  his  salvation,  as  it  has  been  the 
salvation  of  others  upon  whom  an  unkind  fate  visited  life- 
long suffering.  While  a  sickly  body  commonly  is  held  to 
induce  as  well  as  to  excuse  physical  sloth  and  mental  in- 
dolence, an  opposite  result  is  occasionally  to  be  observed 
and  chronic  invalids  are  sometimes  distinguished  for  both 
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bodily  and  mental  activity.  That  was  true,  for  example, 
in  the  case  of  Parkman's  favorite  military  hero,  General 
James  Wolfe.  It  is  the  more  likely  to  be  true  when  the 
diseased  condition  is  accompanied  or  caused  by  a  nervous 
disorder,  as  in  Parkman's  case. 

But  although,  as  Parkman  tells  us,  work  could  be  ac- 
complished only  a  bit  at  a  time,  this  does  not  mean  that  the 
historian's  mind  was  a  blank  the  rest  of  the  day  and  during 
the  silent  hours  of  his  often  sleepless  nights.  It  means  rather 
that  the  ratio  between  active  research  and  writing  on  the  one 
hand  and  reflection  about  the  subject  in  hand  on  the  other 
was  different  from  that  which  we  find  in  most  writers  of 
history.  Herein  doubtless  is  one  secret  of  the  literary  merit 
of  Parkman's  books.  Even  the  most  exacting  critics  recog- 
nize the  superlative  quality  of  his  art.  Whatever  view  may 
be  held  of  the  adequacy  of  his  background  as  a  historian, 
none  denies  that  few  writers  in  any  age  have  won  equal  suc- 
cess in  transmuting  their  ideal  conceptions  into  living 
reality.  Though  there  are  differences  due  both  to  the  sub- 
jects treated  and  to  the  sources  available  for  their  treatment, 
every  one  of  Parkman's  books  is  a  literary  masterpiece, 
ripely  rich  in  well  considered  matter  organized  under  the 
timeless  canons  of  artistic  genius. 

Historians  often  fail  to  achieve  distinction  as  writers, 
notwithstanding  their  possession  of  both  talent  and  industry. 
No  doubt  the  reason,  in  some  cases,  is  sheer  literary  in- 
capacity. Quite  as  often  it  is  the  temptation  to  crude  and 
careless  writing  which  springs  from  a  relative  overstress 
on  research  as  such,  and  the  curtailment  of  time  for  quietly 
pondering  the  material  in  hand  and  considering  the  possible 
ways  of  presenting  it.  The  crop  grows  rankly,  but  the 
natural  period  for  ripening  is  cut  short.  Parkman's  mis- 
fortune was  offset  by  this  compensation,  at  least,  that  the 
fruit  of  his  research  would  always  be  matured  by  reflection 
before  pen  was  put  to  paper. 
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We  cannot  even  be  certain  that  Parkman's  labors  were 
less  productive  quantitatively  than  those  of  other  men, 
despite  his  physical  handicaps.    He  at  first  judged  that 
twenty  years  would  suffice  for  executing  his  plan;  in  the  last 
introduction  it  is  recorded,  though  without  a  hint  of  sadness, 
that  the  work  had  actually  consumed  forty-three  years, 
more  than  twice  the  time  which  would  have  been  required 
had  his  condition  been  normal.   We  are  privileged  to  doubt 
the  accuracy  of  the  aging  historian's  computation.    As  a 
matter  of  fact,  if  we  count  out  the  periods  of  complete  in- 
validism, the  time  actually  employed  can  hardly  have  ex- 
ceeded thirty  years.    Gibbon's  Decline  and  Fall,  written 
from  printed  sources  conveniently  assembled  in  the  author's 
private  library,  cost  in  all  nearly  twenty  years  to  produce. 
Carlyle  devoted  eight  years  to  the  writing  of  Frederick, 
and  the  sources  he  used  were  nearly  all  in  print.   The  fact 
is  that  by  conserving  all  his  working  vitality  for  the  books, 
inhibiting  general  reading,  and  writing  little  on  other  topics, 
Parkman  was  able  to  accomplish  in  his  lifetime  a  measure 
of  historical  production  of  which  no  scholar  would  need  to 
be  ashamed.    That  his  active  reading  and  writing  were 
limited  to  about  two  hours  per  day  is  not  a  fact  of  supreme 
moment.   Perhaps  that  was  a  good  proportion  in  his  case. 
His  nervous  ailment,  a  tendency  to  excessive  cerebration 
resulting  in  violent  headaches,  while  regrettable  for  the 
suffering  it  caused  the  patient,  was  doubtless  a  less  serious 
limitation  upon  output  than  he  supposed.    The  historian, 
no  less  than  other  intellectual  workers,  ought  to  endure  com- 
placently the  periodical  affliction  of  an  overactive  brain, 
provided  he  can  direct  its  excited  phases  along  the  course 
prescribed  in  calmer  moments. 

The  dynamic  principle  in  Parkman's  nature,  which  urged 
him  into  the  field  of  history,  was  a  love  of  romantic  adven- 
ture. Our  first  glimpse  of  him,  in  the  disguise  of  Morton, 
discloses  the  college  junior  seated  in  the  Harvard  library 
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devouring  a  book — and  the  bookFroissart's  Chronicles.  Much 
is  said  in  Morton  about  his  interest  in  anthropology,  by 
which  was  meant  a  study  of  the  characteristics  of  dif- 
ferent races  and  peoples.  It  was  while  pursuing  this  intel- 
lectual passion,  in  the  heart  of  the  polyglot  empire  of 
Austria,  that  Morton  suffered  the  supreme  disaster  of  a  long 
imprisonment.  The  historical  works  which  most  appealed 
to  his  youthful  fancy,  after  he  had  laid  aside  Cooper  and 
Scott,  were  those  like  Froissart,  filled  with  stories  of  knight- 
hood days,  and  others  like  Thierry's  Norman  Conquest, 
which  delineated  contending  and  contrasted  peoples.  He 
read  also  many  of  the  classic  historians  of  ancient  and 
modern  times. 

The  idea  of  writing  the  history  of  the  Old  French  War, 
ending  with  the  transfer  of  Canada  to  England,  came  to 
him,  he  tells  us,  before  the  end  of  his  sophomore  year.  The 
reason  was  that  here  "the  forest  drama  was  more  stirring  and 
the  forest  stage  more  thronged  with  appropriate  actors  than 
in  any  other  passage  of  our  history."  The  enlargement  of 
the  plan  to  include  the  entire  American  conflict  of  France 
and  England  was  a  later  development  resulting  from  a 
minuter  acquaintance  with  the  history  of  Canada  and  the 
American  West — a  history  and  a  land  which  fascinated  him 
so  that  his  mind  was  "haunted  with  wilderness  images  day 
and  night.  .  .  .  Plumed  helmets  gleamed  in  the  shade 
of  its  forests,  priestly  vestments  in  its  dens  and  fastnesses 
of  ancient  barbarism.  Men  steeped  in  antique  learning, 
pale  with  the  close  breath  of  the  cloister,  here  spent  the  noon 
and  evening  of  their  lives,  ruled  savage  hordes  with  a  mild 
parental  sway,  and  stood  serene  before  the  direst  shapes  of 
death." 

Throughout  the  grand  series  of  eleven  volumes,  beginning 
with  Pioneers  of  France  and  ending  with  Pontiac,  the  author 
moves  in  a  realm  of  romance.  But  it  is  a  romance  which 
inheres  in  the  theme  as  he  conceives  it,  not  something  im- 
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ported  into  it  by  tricks  of  composition,  imaginative  excur- 
sions, or  a  disregard  of  the  limits  authenticated  by  his 
sources.  Though  unfailingly  dramatic  as  a  writer,  Park- 
man's  temper  as  an  investigator  was  intensely  realistic.  It 
was  his  invariable  rule,  before  beginning  to  write,  to  exhaust 
the  existing  sources  bearing  upon  the  subject.  As  new  ma- 
terial came  to  light,  he  incorporated  it  in  later  editions.  The 
La  Salle,  for  example,  was  largely  rewritten  in  order  that 
it  might  properly  represent  newly  discovered  sources.  Most 
of  his  material  was  in  the  form  of  manuscripts,  some  of  them 
not  easy  to  decipher.  Nevertheless,  he  read,  selected, 
copied,  and  caused  to  be  copied  from  the  archives  of  Paris, 
London,  Canada,  and  elsewhere,  some  seventy  folio  vol- 
umes. This  was  the  stuff,  gathered  gradually  in  the  course  of 
decades,  out  of  which,  by  slow  and  painful  yet  grateful  and 
satisfying  effort,  one  after  the  other  his  books  were  wrought. 

Parkman's  ideals  of  criticism  were  those  of  today.  In 
his  mind,  along  with  an  enduring  partiality  for  the  romantic 
in  themes  and  for  brilliancy  in  literary  execution,  dwelt  a 
native  hardheaded  and  more  than  Yankee  shrewdness  which 
was  not  easily  deceived  by  the  most  plausible  bearer  of 
false  witness.  Such  influence  as  he  may  have  derived 
from  the  study  of  law,  whose  rules  of  evidence  are  closely 
akin  to  those  of  history,  reenforced  this  tendency.  His 
method,  in  short,  represents  the  natural  functioning  of  a 
well  poised,  instructed,  critical  mind  early  rendered  wary  by 
experience.  The  critical  attitude,  indeed,  was  compulsory 
with  him  because  he  was  treating  subjects  which  from  both 
the  political  and  religious  viewpoints  would  be  sure  to 
arouse  controversy.  Unless  his  conclusions  were  fortified 
by  sound  and  ample  testimony,  honestly  construed,  he 
would  bring  down  upon  himself  swift  condemnation.  Not 
for  a  moment  was  Parkman  oblivious  to  that  danger.  Like 
his  heroes  of  the  wilderness  blockhouse,  he  fought  cautiously 
with  gates  closed  and  loopholes  guarded,  his  chief  concern 
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the  perfection  of  his  weapons  and  the  quality  and  abundance 
of  his  ammunition.  The  challenge  to  adversaries  which 
rings  in  the  preface  of  Old  Regime  (repeated  also  in  Front- 
.  enac)  was  conceived  in  no  spirit  of  gasconade,  but  was  in- 
tended to  convey  the  author's  abiding  confidence  in  the 
completeness  of  his  evidence  and  the  care  with  which  it  had 
been  employed.  And  when  he  tells  us  "The  Old  Regime  was 
met  by  vehement  protest  in  some  quarters ; — but  so  far  as  I 
know,  none  of  the  statements  of  fact  contained  in  it  have 
been  attacked  by  evidence,  or  even  challenged' ' — though 
he  approaches  as  near  the  note  of  triumph  as  his  modesty 
and  good  taste  would  permit,  he  is  not  singing  a  psean  but 
stating  a  fact.  Time,  to  be  sure,  has  brought  forth  on  certain 
points  evidence  which  compels  the  abandonment  of  some 
positions  he  held.  No  historian  will  contend  that  inferences 
can  be  drawn  from  sources  with  absolute  inerrancy.  Park- 
man  absolved  himself  from  the  egotism  of  such  an  attitude 
when  he  wrote  that  4  4 the  conclusions  drawn  from  the  facts 
may  be  matter  of  opinion.  .  .  ."2  Yet  Bourne's  judgment  is 
still  valid,  that  Parkman  made  "as  conscientious  an  effort 
as  ever  historian  did  by  means  of  documents  to  understand 
and  reclothe  the  past  with  the  habiliments  of  life."3 

Conceding  that  our  historian  was  a  well  equipped  worker, 
of  sound  critical  insight  and  the  highest  ideals  as  a  re- 
searcher; recognizing  in  him  a  literary  genius  calculated  to 
glorify  any  subject  which  might  engage  his  pen,  the  question 
remains,  was  the  theme  of  his  series  rightly  conceived? 
Parkman  thought  of  it  somewhat  vaguely  as  "the  history 
of  the  American  forest,"  but  he  does  not  by  any  means 
range  through  the  entire  forested  area  of  North  America. 
A  history  of  the  conflict  between  French  and  British  for  the 
mastery  of  eastern  North  America  would  be  a  more  accurate 
description  of  what  he  achieved.    In  this,  as  others  have 

2  The  Old  Regime  in  Canada,  preface,  ix. 

3  Edward  Gaylord  Bourne,  Essays  in  Historical  Criticism  (London,  1901),  287. 
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pointed  out,  he  made  himself  the  "Herodotus  of  Our  West- 
ern World,"4  though  in  his  case,  unlike  that  of  the  Greek 
original,  a  convinced  friendliness  to  the  principles  of  one 
contestant  did  not  color  his  interpretation  of  evidence  to 
the  disadvantage  of  the  other.  Parkman's  Anglo-Saxonism, 
so  far  as  its  effect  on  the  books  was  concerned,  constituted  a 
somewhat  pervading  atmosphere,  but  little  more.  The 
French  governors,  priests,  habitants,  and  coureurs  de  bois 
receive  full  credit  for  motive  and  achievement,  notwith- 
standing the  author's  skepticism  concerning  both  the  politi- 
cal and  the  religious  systems  of  which  they  were  exponents 
and,  in  his  view,  victims. 

Such  unity  as  the  theme  possesses  is  not  so  much  logical 
as  dramatic.  The  crowding  events  of  his  narratives  are 
centered,  whenever  possible,  upon  outstanding  leaders — 
Menendez,  Laudonniere,  Champlain,  LeJeune,  Laval, 
Frontenac,  La  Salle,  Montcalm,  Wolfe,  Pontiac.  In  naming 
these  the  mind  conjures  before  it  the  main  subthemes  of 
the  series,  with  the  exception  of  the  Half  Century,  which  the 
author  confessedly  found  less  satisfactory  from  a  dramatic 
standpoint  than  the  others,  which  was  deferred  to  the  very 
last,  and  which  seems  to  have  been  written  at  all  only  be- 
cause there  was  no  way  to  avoid  the  duty  of  writing  it. 
Observing  no  other  principle  of  unity  in  it,  he  fell  back  upon 
the  "singularly  contrasted  characters  and  methods  of  the 
rival  claimants  to  North  America,"  which  he  felt  this  book 
illustrated  in  an  exceptionally  thorough  manner. 

When  all  is  said,  the  series  must  be  considered  somewhat 
episodical.  Parkman  selected  for  treatment  those  features 
of  the  French-British-Indian  story  which  appealed  to  him 
as  most  worth  while,  therein  also  justifying  Bourne's  com- 
parison of  him  to  Herodotus.  It  was  wilderness  drama  that 
intrigued  him — the  scouting  party  rather  than  the  emi- 
grants' cavalcade,  the  fur  trader  instead  of  the  tidewater 

4  Bourne,  285. 
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merchant,  the  missionary  who  lost  his  scalp,  not  the  prophet 
of  a  new  religious  movement.  Save  in  Old  Regime,  one  finds 
only  incidental  attention  given  to  those  institutional,  social, 
and  economic  phases  of  history  which  today  are  so  generally 
stressed,  but  his  excursion  into  that  field  in  Old  Regime 
proves  that  this  omission  was  due  to  conscious  choice,  not 
to  unconscious  neglect.  He  demonstrated  in  that  volume  his 
ability  to  treat  social  groupings,  trade  and  commerce, 
governmental  organization,  feudal  relations,  monopoly, 
and  the  influence  of  the  backwoods  on  tidewater  society 
equally  with  the  stories  of  bivouacs,  ambuscades,  sorties, 
and  sieges,  with  which  his  pages  thrill  the  reader.  But  he 
felt  no  compulsion  to  present  extended  institutional  or  social 
studies  in  other  sections  of  his  field. 

His  neglect  to  do  so  may  have  been  subconsciously  re- 
lated to  an  intense  ambition  for  literary  success.  At  all 
events,  no  reader  of  the  series  can  fail  to  perceive  the  dif- 
ference in  dramatic  quality,  and  hence  in  popularity,  be- 
tween the  other  works  and  The  Old  Regime,  admirable  as  the 
latter  is  in  its  own  way.  Wedded  to  the  arts  of  narrative  and 
description,  our  author  may  also  have  found  the  require- 
ments of  the  tamer  style  of  exposition  more  or  less  irksome. 
But  he  probably  judged  the  course  of  events  as  narrated, 
with  many  brief  explanatory  "asides,"  to  be  adequately 
interpreted.  On  that  question  there  are  bound  to  be  dif- 
ferences of  opinion  among  present-day  historians,  most  of 
them  leaning  more  strongly  toward  the  type  of  history  that 
aims  to  interpret  through  economics  in  its  broader  sense, 
than  Parkman  did.  It  is  easy  to  overstate  his  limitation 
from  that  point  of  view,  yet  a  limitation  there  undoubtedly 
was,  as  modern  research  reveals,  and  here  Parkman  is 
destined  to  yield  most  ground  to  others.  It  is  desirable  that 
the  best  scholarship  along  these  lines  should  be  incorporated 
in  new  editions  of  his  works. 
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Whatever  our  judgment  as  regards  Parkman's  inter- 
pretation through  economics,  there  can  hardly  be  two  opin- 
ions about  his  success  in  the  equally  important  and  often 
neglected  domain  of  psychological  interpretation.  Here, 
certainly,  he  does  not  suffer  by  comparison  with  present-day 
writers.  The  power  to  delineate  character  is  rightly  ac- 
counted one  of  the  chief  gifts  of  the  dramatist,  and  that  gift 
Parkman  possessed  in  high  perfection.  His  leading  figures, 
like  Frontenac,  La  Salle,  and  Wolfe,  are  as  strongly  drawn 
as  the  characters  in  Tacitus,  though  Parkman  always  drew 
them  from  the  evidence,  and  not,  as  the  great  Roman  did, 
under  the  play  of  subjective  impulses.  A  few  strokes,  bold 
and  sure,  sketch  for  us  the  outline  of  a  Sir  William  Johnson, 
a  Bouquet,  a  Shirley,  a  Loudon,  a  Lord  Howe;  a  Laval, 
Talon,  Bigot,  or  Vaudreuil.  The  detail  is  added  deftly — 
an  inference  from  this  record,  a  quotation  from  that,  a  bit 
of  gossip,  a  touch  of  humor — until  these  heroes,  near-heroes, 
and  non-heroes  move  through  the  story  as  lifelike  as  the 
creations  of  great  fictionists. 

Irony  and  satire  are  ready  instruments  of  the  caricatur- 
ist, and  these  Parkman  used  sparingly,  but  some  of  his 
good-natured  hits  are  classic.  Thus  Vaudreuil,  who  was 
"courageous  except  in  the  immediate  presence  of  danger, 
and  failed  only  when  the  crisis  came,"5  was  further  delineated 
in  a  quotation  from  Bougainville,  beginning:  "When  V. 
produces  an  idea  he  falls  in  love  with  it,  as  Pygmalion  did 
with  his  statue.  I  can  forgive  Pygmalion,  for  what  he  pro- 
duced was  a  masterpiece."6  Parkman  appreciated  the  solid 
virtues  of  the  city  of  brotherly  love,  "home  of  order  and 
thrift.  It  took  its  stamp  from  the  Quakers,  its  original  and 
dominant  population,  set  apart  not  only  in  character  and 
creed,  but  in  the  outward  symbols  of  a  peculiar  dress  and  a 

6  Montcalm  and  Wolfe  (Boston,  1884),  ii,  213. 
6  Montcalm  and  Wolfe,  i,  465. 
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daily  sacrifice  of  grammar  on  the  altar  of  religion."7  Even 
the  New  Englanders  do  not  escape,  inasmuch  as  the  diary 
of  Dr.  Caleb  Rae,  of  Cleaveland's  regiment  in  the  Old 
French  War,  enables  him  to  describe  their  camp,  under 
Rae's  stimulation  of  psalm  singing,  as  having  become  'Vocal 
with  rustic  harmony,  sincere  if  somewhat  nasal."8 

His  keenest  barbs  were  reserved  for  those  who  respected 
more  the  tomahawk  and  scalping  knife.  Who  can  forget 
those  unhappy  Onondagas,  tricked  by  their  would-be 
French  victims  into  accepting  the  festin  a  manger  tout  (the 
eat-all  ceremony),  who,  after  the  feast  was  over,  were  left 
sitting  "helpless  as  a  conventicle  of  gorged  turkey  buzzards 
without  the  power  possessed  by  those  unseemly  birds  to  rid 
themselves  of  the  burden."9  He  quotes  against  these  same 
Indians  from  one  of  the  Jesuits:  "We  have  very  rarely  in- 
deed seen  the  burning  of  an  Iroquois  without  feeling  sure 
that  he  was  on  the  path  to  Paradise;  and  we  never  knew  one 
of  them  to  be  surely  on  the  path  to  Paradise  without  seeing 
him  pass  through  this  fiery  punishment."10 

In  the  preface  to  Montcalm  and  Wolfe  Parkman  says, 
after  describing  the  sources  used:  "I  have  visited  and  ex- 
amined every  spot  where  events  of  any  importance  in  con- 
nection with  the  contest  took  place,  and  have  observed  with 
attention  such  scenes  and  persons  as  might  help  to  illustrate 
those  I  meant  to  describe.  In  short,  the  subject  has  been 
studied  as  much  from  life  and  in  the  open  air  as  at  the  library 
table."  A  great  deal  of  the  outdoor  investigation  was  per- 
formed in  earlier  years,  some  of  it  during  the  vacation  ram- 
bles described  in  his  diaries.  But,  though  sadly  incapaci- 
tated for  travel  at  a  later  time,  he  nevertheless  executed 
many  special  journeys  in  order  that  his  narrative  might  be 
true  to  the  scene  of  its  enactment,  or  in  order  to  give  his 

7  Montcalm  and  Wolfe,  i,  336. 

8  Montcalm  and  Wolfe,  ii,  116. 

9  Old  Regime,  38. 

10  Ibid.,  69. 
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word  pictures  the  stamp  of  reality.  This  represents  a  uni- 
form practice,  followed  throughout  the  series  and  not  alone 
in  the  book  mentioned;  and  these  historical  journeyings 
continued  almost  to  the  end  of  his  career. 

Such  minute  studies  were  one  of  the  means  employed  by 
our  author  for  realizing  his  ideal  of  "faithfulness  to  the  truth 
of  history,"  which  required  that  the  narrator  himself  be, 
"as  it  were  a  sharer  or  a  spectator  of  the  action  he  de- 
scribes."11 He  manipulated  sources  in  order  to  assemble  the 
facts  about  a  given  action  or  incident,  and  then,  in  the 
midst  of  its  actual  setting  of  mountain,  lake,  river,  forested 
crag,  or  canyon,  reenacted  the  story  as  a  living  occurrence. 
The  forest  in  some  cases  was  a  vanishing  feature,  but  this 
imagination,  aided  by  written  description,  could  restore. 
Seasonal  correspondences  were  regarded  whenever  that  was 
possible.  For  example,  in  order  to  dramatize  for  himself  and 
his  readers  the  discovery  of  the  Father  of  Waters  by  Mar- 
quette and  Jolliet,  which  occurred  June  17  ( 1 673 12),  Parkman 
visited  the  confluence  of  the  Wisconsin  and  the  Mississippi 
"in  midsummer."  His  visits  to  historic  sites  on  the  Hudson- 
Lake  Champlain  line  and  in  Canada  were  so  numerous,  and 
were  made  at  so  many  different  periods  of  the  year,  that  he 
was  able  in  most  cases  to  describe,  from  direct  personal 
observation,  the  stage  of  vegetation  and  the  general  weather 
conditions,  with  accompaniments  of  wild  life  great  and 
small,  which  affected  for  good  or  ill,  or  colored  to  the 
imagination,  the  human  action  fitting  into  those  scenes. 
Significant  military  movements  commonly  took  place  in  the 
summer,  and  the  majority  of  his  descriptions  present  nature 
garbed  in  green.  Still  there  are  memorable  passages  of 
which  other  seasons  are  the  theme:  autumn  woods,  which, 
"touched  by  the  first  October  frosts,  glowed  like  a  bed  of 

11  Pioneers  of  France  in  the  New  World  (Boston,  1875),  introduction,  xii-xiii. 

12  The  Discovery  of  the  Great  West,  herein  referred  to  as  La  Salle  (Boston,  1875),  55. 
He  visited  Fort  Snelling,  Keokuk,  Peoria  and  the  Illinois  River,  and  St.  Louis  on  the  same 
trip  in  1867.   Charles  H.  Farnham,  Life  of  Francis  Parkman  (Boston,  1901),  35. 
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tulips";13  "the  tomb-like  silence  of  the  winter  forest"; 
the  "icicled  rocks  and  icebound  waterfalls,  mountains  gray 
with  naked  woods  and  fir  trees  bowed  down  with  snow."14 
Here  (Old  Regime  192-193)  is  a  picture  from  his  favorite 
Lake  George  region  when  (in  1666)  Tracy  and  Courcelle 
led  forth  their  expedition  to  punish  the  Mohawks:  "It 
was  the  first  of  the  warlike  pageants  that  have  made  that 
fair  scene  historic.  October  had  begun,  and  the  romantic 
wilds  breathed  the  buoyant  life  of  the  most  inspiring  of 
American  seasons,  when  the  bluejay  screams  from  the  woods; 
the  wild  duck  splashes  along  the  lake;  and  the  echoes  of 
distant  mountains  prolong  the  quavering  cry  of  the  loon; 
when  weatherstained  rocks  are  plumed  with  the  fiery  crim- 
son of  the  sumac,  the  claret  hues  of  young  oaks,  the  amber 
and  scarlet  of  the  maple,  and  the  sober  purple  of  the  ash; 
or  when  gleams  of  sunlight,  shot  aslant  through  the  rents  of 
cool  autumnal  clouds,  chase  fitfully  along  the  glowing  sides 
of  painted  mountains.  Amid  this  gorgeous  euthanasia  of  the 
dying  season,  the  three  hundred  boats  and  canoes  trailed  in 
long  procession  up  the  lake,  threaded  the  labyrinth  of  the 
Narrows,  that  sylvan  fairyland  of  tufted  islets  and  quiet 
waters,  and  landed  at  length  where  Fort  William  Henry  was 
afterwards  built." 

Parkman's  works  have  been  illustrated  only  with  maps 
and  a  few  portraits.  The  publishers,  wisely  in  this  case, 
have  denied  themselves  the  cooperation  of  the  camera  man 
and  the  landscape  painter;  so  that,  under  the  author's  stimu- 
lation and  guidance,  the  reader  is  privileged  to  exercise  the 
heaven-bestowed  gift  of  imagination  in  restoring,  from  the 
text,  the  diverse  scenes  of  a  colossal  wilderness  drama. 
How  he  etches  those  scenes  on  the  mind!  A  coup  d 'ceil 
is  all  that  is  needed  to  impart  to  them  the  color  and  move- 
ment of  actuality.    The  attentive  reader  of  Montcalm  and 

13  The  Conspiracy  of  Pontiac  (Boston,  1874),  ii,  110. 

14  Montcalm  and  Wolfe,  i,  433,  441. 
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Wolfe  might  be  led  blindfolded  to  the  citadel  of  Quebec  and, 
with  vision  momentarily  restored,  he  would  gaze  south, 
east,  and  west  upon  landscapes  to  him  perfectly  familiar 
though  perceived  for  the  first  time  by  the  physical  sense. 
He  could  go  to  Louisbourg,  Detroit,  Lake  George,  or 
Ticonderoga  with  the  same  result.  Starved  Rock  on  Illinois 
River  is  probably  more  real  to  readers  of  La  Salle  than  if  it 
had  been  photographed  from  every  distinct  angle. 

Images  projected  from  the  dramatic  life  of  long  ago  are 
equally  clear,  endowed  moreover  with  the  ghostly  quality 
of  haunting  the  memory  whether  on  or  off  their  native  stage. 
In  this  sense  Braddock's  white  charger,  seen  in  Indian  hands 
nine  years  after  his  master's  tragic  death,15  still  ranges  the 
forest  trails,  goaded  by  his  savage  captor;  the  howling  of  the 
"red  devils"  at  the  Deerfields,  William  Henrys,  and  Macki- 
nacs  of  the  imagination  still  terrifies  in  the  hours  of  dark- 
ness; the  heroic  suffering  of  a  tortured  Father  Jogues  wrings 
tears  of  pity  from  the  tender-hearted. 

Parkman's  subject,  to  most  writers,  would  have  consti- 
tuted an  overmastering  temptation  to  melodrama,  but  his 
artistic  eye  avoided  that  pitfall.  The  sanity  of  judgment, 
humor,  and  complete  absence  of  sentimentality  with  which 
he  narrates  the  most  tragic  incidents,  enable  the  reader  to 
maintain  an  objective  attitude  through  the  harrowing 
episodes  that  fall  so  thickly  in  some  of  the  books.  And  here 
again  literary  genius  asserts  itself.  His  incomparable  de- 
scriptions occasionally  appear  to  be  open  to  the  criticism 
of  redundancy.  It  is  undeniable  that  they  sometimes  have 
little  relation  to  the  theme  immediately  in  hand,  but,  like 
his  sallies  of  wit,  or  rapier  thrusts  of  satire,  they  also  serve 
the  dramatic  object  of  redirecting  the  thought  and  relieving 
the  strain  on  the  emotions.  Fortunately,  life  as  depicted  by 
him  with  rare  fidelity,  even  in  times  of  distress  and  con- 
flict, presents  some  of  the  saving  human  qualities  of  tender- 

15  Pontiac,  ii,  189. 
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ness,  humor,  good  faith,  and  devoted  friendship.  And  when 
the  end  of  his  theme  draws  near,  with  the  rendition  of  the 
captives  taken  in  Pontiac's  War,  the  fringe  of  the  panoramic 
picture  is  momentarily  touched  with  rainbow  tints. 

Unrivalled  among  American  historical  writers  of  his 
own  age,  Parkman  leans  too  strongly  in  the  direction  of 
romance  to  be  accepted  by  ours  as  fulfilling  the  very  highest 
ideal.  Yet  his  professional  character  is  clear  of  serious  blem- 
ishes. An  occasional  hint  of  imperfect  sympathy;  at  in- 
frequent intervals  a  judgment  marred  by  impatient 
harshness — these  are  slight  defacements  of  his  monumental 
work,  so  nearly  perfect  in  execution  and  of  such  exquisite 
symmetry  and  grace.  Doubtless  his  books,  more  and  more, 
will  reveal  those  inherent  shortcomings  which  arise,  as 
already  pointed  out,  from  the  author's  acceptance  of  a 
restricted  view  of  the  historian's  function.  Nevertheless, 
it  seems  probable  that  they  are  destined  to  be  supplemented 
at  a  number  of  points,  rather  than  superseded  in  their  main 
design.  Perhaps  a  century  hence  historians  may  still 
congratulate  themselves,  as  we  do  now,  on  having  so  much 
of  American  history  as  is  comprised  in  Parkman's  eleven 
beautiful  volumes,  done  with  an  honest  thoroughness  and  in 
a  form  to  make  it  "a  possession  forever." 


THE  STORY  OF  THE  PROPELLER  PHOENIX 

William  O.  Van  Eyck 

Seventy-five  years  ago  there  were  but  few  railroads  in 
the  Northwestern  States,  and  most  of  the  travel  to  those 
regions  was  by  way  of  the  Great  Lakes.  The  swifter  and 
more  reliable  propellers  were  beginning  to  monopolize 
freight  and  passenger  traffic,  and  to  relegate  sailing  vessels 
to  an  inferior  position.  The  first  propeller  on  the  Great 
Lakes  was  the  Vandalia,  designed  by  Captain  Van  Cleve  in 
1841;  and  in  the  following  years  many  additional  propellers 
were  built  and  placed  on  the  route  "up  the  Lakes" — that  is, 
from  Buffalo  "up"  to  Cleveland,  Detroit,  Milwaukee,  and 
Chicago,  or  intermediate  points.  This  line  of  steamers 
carried  the  vast  numbers  of  immigrants  of  those  days  from 
Buffalo  westward,  and  as  there  were  at  that  time  no  cities 
of  importance  in  western  Michigan  located  on  Lake  Michi- 
gan, the  towns  on  the  lake  in  Wisconsin  became  stopping- 
places  for  the  steamers  on  that  great  highway  of  commerce, 
with  the  result  that  long  before  western  Michigan  woke  up, 
Milwaukee,  Racine,  Southport  (Kenosha),  Littlefort  (Wau- 
kegan,  Illinois),  and,  farther  north,  Sheboygan  and  Man- 
itowoc, were  alive  with  immigrants,  land  agents,  policemen, 
jails,  wharves,  and  other  accessories  of  an  advanced  stage 
of  civilization.  The  growth  of  Wisconsin  was  therefore 
marvellous  during  that  time.  "Popular  Southport"  had, 
in  1847,  3000  inhabitants;  Milwaukee,  with  less  than  1000 
souls  in  1840,  and  with  about  9000  in  1846,  had  13,500  in 
1847 ;  and  Sheboygan  County  from  a  population  of  1637  in 
1846,  had  increased  in  one  year  to  5580,  while  the  town  or 
city  of  Sheboygan  is  spoken  of  as  "doubling  her  700  popula- 
tion of  1846  into  1329  in  1847."  Wisconsin  truly  was  boom- 
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ing  in  those  days,  and  the  booms  were  started  directly  from 
those  very  lake  ports.  In  the  discussions  at  the  emigration 
meetings  held  in  the  Netherlands  and  Germany,  in  1845- 
1846,  Milwaukee  was  often  mentioned  as  "the  place  of 
rendezvous,"  and  the  line  of  steamers  running  from  Buffalo 
westward  was  also  well  known  in  western  Europe. 

While  many  of  the  immigrants  traveling  on  these 
steamers  remained  in  those  Wisconsin  towns,  others  pro- 
ceeded still  farther  west  into  Iowa  and  Minnesota,  or  east- 
ward into  western  Michigan.   It  is  a  well-known  fact  that 
many  of  the  Holland  emigrants  intending  to  settle  in 
Michigan  came  in  1846  and  as  late  as  1857,  by  way  of  those 
lake  propellers  along  the  Wisconsin  coast,  and  then  by 
schooners  from  Milwaukee  or   Chicago  to  Saugatuck, 
Grand  Haven,  or  Black  Lake  Harbor,  as  Holland  was  then 
also  called.   It  is  therefore  not  surprising  that  a  large  com- 
pany of  emigrants  from  the  Netherlands,  some  of  them 
destined  for  Iowa,  some  for  Wisconsin,  and  some  for  Michi- 
gan, on  November  11, 1847,  boarded  at  Buffalo  the  propeller 
Phoenix,  commanded  by  Captain  B.  G.  Sweet,  and  pro- 
ceeded westward  on  their  long  journey.   These  immigrants 
had  late  in  September  left  their  homes  at  Winterswijk, 
Varsseveld,  Holten,  and  other  towns  in  the  eastern  parts 
of  the  provinces  of  Gelderland  and  Overijssel,  to  join  rela- 
tives and  friends  who  had  already  in  the  spring  of  1847  and 
earlier  settled  in  Wisconsin,  Iowa,  or  Michigan.  The 
Phoenix,  one  of  the  crack  ships  of  the  line,  of  three  hundred 
tons  burden,  built  in  1845,  was  owned  by  Pease  and  Allen 
of  Cleveland,  and  ran  to  Humphreys  and  Pardee,  Chicago. 
On  this  particular  trip  it  carried  over  $12,000  insurance, 
and  was  heavily  laden  with  merchandise— consisting  mostly 
of  coffee,  sugar,  molasses,  and  hardware — consigned  to 
Chicago,  and  with  as  many  passengers  as  possible,  largely 
Holland  immigrants.    Though  encountering  heavy  seas, 
the  vessel  made  the  trip  rather  speedily.   At  Grand  River, 
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Fairport,  Ohio,  Captain  Sweet  had  a  fall  which  injured  his 
knee  so  severely  that  he  soon  took  to  his  cabin,  leaving  his 
vessel  in  charge  of  the  mate.  After  passing  the  Straits  of 
Mackinac,  the  Phoenix  turned  her  prow  southwestward, 
and  again  encountering  boisterous  weather,  on  Saturday 
afternoon  at  four  o'clock  put  into  Manitowoc  to  take  in 
wood  and  wait  for  the  sea  to  go  down. 

Shortly  after  one  o'clock  Sunday  morning,  November  21, 
1847 — a  tragic  day  on  the  Great  Lakes — the  Phoenix,  on  a 
calmer  sea,  left  Manitowoc  for  Sheboygan,  twenty-five 
miles  away.  Most  of  the  passengers  had  retired,  and  were, 
no  doubt,  dreaming  of  gliding  safely  into  the  harbor  after 
their  long  voyage,  and  of  reaching  their  new  homes  at  last. 
All  seemed  well  with  the  ship.  The  report  is,  however,  and 
the  weight  of  evidence  shows,  that  after  three  o'clock  some 
of  the  passengers  who  had  not  retired  noticed  something 
wrong  about  the  boiler-room,  and  that,  upon  remonstrating 
with  the  men  in  charge,  they  were  told  to  mind  their  own 
business.  It  is  claimed  that  part  of  the  crew  had  been 
carousing  at  Manitowoc,  and  Mr.  Wissink,  one  of  the  few 
survivors,  always  insisted  that  one  of  the  men  who  called 
attention  to  the  situation  had  been  unceremoniously 
knocked  down.  Be  this  as  it  may,  the  Phoenix  was  laboring 
hard  under  her  enormous  load,  and  the  firemen  were  firing 
furiously — until,  about  four  o'clock,  clouds  of  smoke  came 
from  the  engine-room,  and  the  alarm  of  fire  rang  out.  Amid 
the  greatest  confusion,  after  such  a  rude  awakening,  some 
semblance  of  order  was  maintained,  and  bucket-brigades 
were  formed  to  combat  the  fire,  until  it  was  seen  that  the 
Phoenix  was  doomed.  At  about  4:45  o'clock  the  two  small 
boats  were  launched,  in  which  forty-three  persons,  including 
the  injured  Captain  Sweet,  were  ultimately  saved. 

After  the  lifeboats  had  left,  the  situation,  though  ex- 
tremely desperate,  was  not  entirely  hopeless.  The  lights  of 
Sheboygan  were  in  sight;  the  distance  from  shore  was  not 
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more  than  five  miles;  the  burning  vessel  lit  up  the  night 
bright  as  day,  and  was  therefore  a  conspicuous  mark  for  all 
vessels  in  the  vicinity;  and  the  lifeboats  were  expected  soon 
to  return.  But  despite  the  greatest  efforts,  the  flames  made 
headway  and  drove  the  doomed  passengers  and  crew  to  the 
bow  and  stern,  to  hurricane-deck  and  rigging.    The  cabin 
was  taken  apart,  and  together  with  doors,  settees,  and  lad- 
ders was  thrown  overboard  to  serve  as  floats.  Although 
there  was  little  or  no  wind,  and  the  sea  was  in  a  "dead  swell," 
it  was  a  very  cold  morning,  and  it  was  almost  as  dangerous 
to  resort  to  floats  as  to  seek  safety  in  the  rigging.  What 
was  taking  place  is  more  easily  imagined  than  described. 
For  almost  two  hours  the  doomed  passengers  were  in  a 
veritable  hell— near  the  Wisconsin  shores,  yet  unable  to 
reach  them;  on  a  lake  full  of  water,  yet  burning  to  death; 
with  relief  almost  in  sight,  but  too  late!    To  jump  over- 
board meant  a  grave  in  the  icy  waters;  to  remain  on  board, 
certain  death  in  the  fire.    The  confusion  and  tumult  were 
frightful,  and  we  read  of  "the  piercing  cries"  of  the  pas- 
sengers, especially  of  the  poor  Hollanders,  in  their  agonies. 
Men,  women,  and  children,  bewildered  by  the  terrible 
calamity  which  had  befallen  them,  became  frantic  and  un- 
governable. Many  who  jumped  overboard,  even  if  they  suc- 
ceeded in  gaining  a  float,  were  soon  benumbed  by  the  cold 
and  lost.    Others  sought  to  escape  the  intense  heat  and 
smoke  by  crowding  the  ratlines  and  the  rigging.   One  man 
lashed  himself  to  the  mast  at  the  cross-tree,  and  died  there 
of  heat  and  suffocation,  and  later  when  the  mast  fell  he  came 
down  with  it  into  the  water.  The  women  in  the  cabin,  when 
the  whole  vessel  was  afire,  driven  by  the  flames,  jumped 
from  the  stern,  while  two  student  girls,  the  daughters  of  Mr. 
Hazelton  of  the  Merchants'  Hotel  at  Sheboygan,  almost 
in  sight  of  home,  with  all  escape  cut  off,  clasped  hands  and 
jumped  into  the  water.    Both  sank  at  once.    The  fire 
mounted  the  tarred  ropes,  and  in  a  moment  the  flaming 
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shrouds  and  rigging  and  those  who  sought  shelter  there 
dropped  down  into  the  fire  or  the  lake. 

Mr.  House,  the  engineer,  who  escaped,  gives  us  a  little 
picture  of  the  last  hours  of  the  perishing  crew  and  pas- 
sengers. He  says  he  remained  on  board  until  the  flames 
drove  him  into  the  water.  With  a  broadaxe  he  cut  a  fender 
rope,  and  jumping  into  the  sea,  found  a  door,  which  he  tied 
with  his  handkerchief  to  his  fender.  Upon  this  float  he 
supported  himself  for  about  two  hours,  surrounded  by  many 
other  persons  on  rafts,  whom  he  saw,  one  after  another,  bit- 
ten by  cold,  lose  their  hold  and  drown.  Mr.  House,  the  first 
to  see  the  relief  ship  approaching,  announced  the  fact  to 
those  near  him,  and  exhorted  them  to  hold  on  a  little  longer. 
"He  addressed  himself  particularly  to  a  lady,  who  had  sus- 
tained herself  on  a  floating  settee  with  admirable  heroism; 
he  directed  her  attention  to  the  approaching  boat  scarcely 
a  furlong  away;  but  alas!  her  emotion  at  the  prospect  of 
deliverance  overcame  her  more  than  the  fear  of  death,  for 
at  this  instant  she  swooned  away,  lost  her  grip  on  the  bench, 
and  sank  to  her  final  resting  place  under  the  deep  blue 
water."  Mr.  House  further  stated  that  "the  hull  was  a 
complete  bed  of  flames,  which  bursting  from  the  sides  at 
times,  streamed  far  out  upon  the  waters,  and  then  curled 
aloft,  till  flame  meeting  flame,  the  combined  current 
rushed  madly  upwards  until  it  seemed  lost  in  the  clouds." 
Later,  at  Cleveland,  Mr.  House  gave  some  additional 
particulars.  He  said,  "Mr.  West  of  Racine  succeeded  in 
throwing  overboard  enough  material  to  float  himself,  wife, 
and  child.  The  wife  refusing  to  leap  into  the  water  without 
him,  they  joined  hands,  plunged  into  the  water,  missed  their 
float,  and  perished.  Mr.  Long  of  Milwaukee  saw  his  wife 
and  child  perish  without  being  able  to  rescue  them.  Young 
Tisdale,  the  cabin  boy,  was  found  on  a  floating  ladder,  lying 
on  his  side,  his  head  resting  on  his  hand,  as  if  asleep.  He 
had  died  from  the  cold.  .  .  .  When  the  passengers  became 
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aware  of  the  imminent  danger,  and  that  death  was  almost 
certain,  a  scene  was  presented  which  beggars  description. 
Some  betook  themselves  to  quiet  prayer,  others  howled  for 
help,  while  still  others  bowed  in  submission  to  the  fiat  of  a 
ruling  power." 

But  enough.  If  all  the  survivors  of  the  disaster  were  so 
reluctant  to  speak  of  these  details,  let  us  respect  their  silence 
and  pass  on. 

While  the  great  tragedy  was  being  enacted,  some  watch- 
ful eye  at  Sheboygan  had  discovered  the  burning  ship,  and 
the  attempt  was  made  to  signal  through  the  gloom  that  help 
was  near.  Captain  Porter  of  the  schooner  Liberty,  then  lying 
at  Sheboygan,  there  being  little  wind,  manned  his  lifeboat 
and  started  for  the  rescue,  while  the  propeller  Delaware, 
also  there,  began  to  steam  up  at  once.  In  half  an  hour  all 
Sheboygan  was  on  the  beach,  and  many  small  boats  were  on 
the  way  to  the  scene  of  disaster.  The  Delaware,  after  a  delay 
that  seemed  ages,  was  the  first  to  arrive,  at  about  seven 
o'clock.  Captain  Porter  arrived  a  few  minutes  later,  and  still 
later  one  of  the  Phoenix's  own  lifeboats  returned  from 
shore.  But  long  before  the  Delaware  hove  to,  all  was  over, 
and  three  men  only — Donahue  the  clerk,  and  Mr.  Long  of 
Milwaukee,  both  clinging  to  the  rudder  chains,  and  engineer 
House,  on  his  door  and  fender — had  escaped  to  tell  the  tale. 
Several  had  fallen  from  the  burning  rigging  and  burnt  to 
death;  many  had  jumped  overboard  and  drowned  outright; 
some  had  tried  to  swim  ashore,  but  were  lost;  many  had 
lingered  long  on  floating  wreckage  thrown  overboard,  until, 
benumbed  by  the  cold,  they  lost  their  hold  and  perished; 
and  some  were  found  on  their  floats  literally  killed  by  the 
cold.  The  Delaware  rescued  the  three  survivors  from  their 
perilous  position,  picked  up  the  four  or  five  bodies  in  sight, 
and  took  the  smoking  wreck  in  tow. 

Without  dwelling  too  long  on  the  terrible  details  of  the 
catastrophe,  and  drawing  a  veil  over  some  acts  of  selfish- 
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ness— acts  excused  by  the  direst  necessities  of  the  hour, — 
we  cannot  forbear  singling  out  the  unselfish  conduct  of  one 
of  the  passengers,  Mr.  Blish,  of  Southport.  He  appears  like 
an  angel  of  mercy  in  that  Phoenix  hell.  If  one-tenth  of  what 
the  survivors  tell  us  about  the  behavior  of  Mr.  Blish  in  those 
trying  hours  is  true,  that  were  enough  to  make  him  a  shining 
example  of  love  and  of  sacrifice  for  others.  He  assisted  the 
injured  captain  to  the  lifeboat,  and  although  by  common 
consent  offered  a  seat  in  the  boat  himself,  he  declined,  and 
said,  with  some  emotion  it  is  true,  "There  is  work  left  for  me 
here,  and  I  want  to  take  my  chances  with  the  rest."  Refus- 
ing to  save  himself,  he  stood  at  the  gangplank  to  prevent  the 
swamping  of  the  lifeboats,  and  after  these  boats  had  left, 
he  resumed  the  fight  against  the  fire. 

Through  the  seventy-five  years  which  have  elapsed  since 
the  disaster,  there  come  to  us  other  thrilling  stories  of  the 
conduct  of  this  merchant  of  Southport  in  that  supreme 
tragedy.  During  the  trip  he  had  made  fast  friends  with  the 
Hollanders,  "strangers  from  a  strange  land,"  and  especially 
had  he  helped  the  little  ones  when  they  stumbled.  He  had 
endeared  himself  to  those  immigrant  children — this  mer- 
chant, with  his  large  business,  his  large  new  warehouse,  and 
his  young  family  at  Southport.  Several  of  the  young  people 
on  the  Phoenix  had  planned  to  marry  as  soon  as  they  should 
have  chosen  their  new  homes,  but  all  those  plans  were  cut 
short  by  the  disaster.  Some  of  them  joined  hands  and 
jumped  into  the  water  to  escape  the  flames,  so  that  in  their 
death  they  were  not  divided.  Mr.  Blish  concerned  himself 
greatly  with  these  young  people,  and  report  says  that  he, 
even  on  the  brink  of  the  other  world,  tried  to  console  and 
comfort  them.  Other  reports  of  Mr.  Blish  persist.  One  of 
them  is  that  when  practically  the  whole  boat  was  aflame, 
he  took  up  into  his  arms  a  bewildered  and  lost  child  and 
protected  her,  while  exposing  himself  to  the  devouring  ele- 
ment.  At  a  time  when  the  exigencies  of  the  hour  enforced 
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the  dictates  of  self-preservation  most  rigorously,  surrounded 
by  the  dead  and  dying,  and  in  the  midst  of  a  fiery  furnace, 
whence  through  clouds  of  smoke  darted  angry  tongues  of 
flame,  and  with  the  glare  of  the  burning  hold  reflected  far 
into  the  sky,  and  the  whole  scene  red  with  an  unearthly 
glow,  what  a  picture  this  martyr  has  painted  for  us,  with  his 
hair  singed  and  his  clothes  burned,  with  his  thoughts  full 
of  his  own  folks  at  home,  and  with  the  dews  of  the  eternal 
morning  upon  his  brow,  but  still  ready  to  give  his  life  for 
another!  The  last  we  hear  of  Mr.  Blish  is  that  he  was  ex- 
tremely active  about  the  little  rafts,  that  he  had  finally  con- 
structed a  little  raft  for  himself,  and  that,  holding  two 
children,  he  clung  desperately  to  it  until,  benumbed  by  the 
cold,  he  lost  his  hold  and  perished — a  hero  to  the  last. 

It  is  at  present  impossible  to  verify  all  these  reports,  but 
what  Mr.  House  and  others  tell  us  is  sufficient  to  show  that 
this  Mr.  Blish  gave  his  body  to  be  burned,  sought  not  his 
own,  and  that  in  the  most  trying  ordeal  which  can  overcome 
a  man,  he  was  not  found  wanting — for  others,  yea,  for 
strangers,  he  offered  up  his  life.  The  descendants  of  the 
Hollanders  in  Michigan  and  Wisconsin,  the  people  of  eastern 
Wisconsin,  should  place  a  granite  column  on  North  Point 
in  memory  of  the  Phoenix  victims.  A  suitable  memorial 
should  be  erected,  giving  the  names  of  the  lost  and  saved, 
with  the  name  of  Blish  leading  all  the  rest,  for  "greater  love 
hath  no  man  than  this,  that  a  man  lay  down  his  life  for  his 
friends." 

For  days  after  the  catastrophe,  when  reports  were  still 
conflicting  and  incomplete,  people  hoped  and  prayed  for 
the  safety  of  Mr.  Blish.  His  heroism  and  self-sacrifice  had 
shot  a  thrill  of  admiration  through  every  heart,  and  they 
refused  to  give  him  up.  The  hope  that  he  was  still  afloat  on  a 
raft  or  on  the  supposed  third  lifeboat,  and  had  been  driven 
farther  into  the  lake,  was  cherished  for  days,  until  it  too 
proved  vain.    Nothing  was  ever  found  of  the  heroic  Blish, 
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and  nothing  further  will  be  learned  of  his  great  sacrifice  until 
that  "sea  gives  up  its  dead." 

Meanwhile,  the  forty-three  who  escaped  in  the  lifeboats 
had  a  perilous  trip.  It  is  true  that  some  discipline  was  main- 
tained during  the  launching  of  the  small  boats,  but  it  was 
impossible  to  control  all.    Some  jumped  into  these  boats 
although  they  were   overloaded.     Gerritje   Oberink  of 
Varsseveld,  who  sent  the  first  tidings  of  the  disaster  home  to 
the  Netherlands,  said  in  her  letter  that  at  the  time  she  had 
nothing  on  but  a  woolen  skirt,  and  that  it  appearing  to  her 
a  matter  of  life  and  death,  she  had  jumped  for  the  lifeboat, 
with  the  prayer  that  God  would  save  her.   She  was  saved. 
Another  girl  followed,  and  succeeded  in  getting  her  hands  on 
the  boat,  but,  choosing  between  the  loss  of  one  or  all,  they 
had  loosened  her  hands  from  the  boat  and  allowed  her  to 
perish.    Others  who  followed  her  were  likewise  lost.  Two 
little  girls  between  two  and  three  years  of  age  (later  Mrs. 
Meengs  and  Mrs.  Veenendal),  it  is  claimed,  were  practically 
thrown  like  brands  from  the  burning  Phoenix  deck  into  the 
lifeboats  and  saved,  while  one  young  mother,  Mrs.  Schup- 
pert,  saved  herself  only  by  clinging  to  the  stern  of  one  of  the 
boats  all  the  way  to  shore.  She  never  rallied  from  the  shock, 
and  died  six  months  later. 

However,  those  who  escaped  in  the  lifeboats  owed  their 
safety  to  nothing  except  the  rather  smooth  sea  or  dead  swell 
after  the  storm.  The  first  boat,  in  charge  of  the  captain, 
wheelsman  Kelso,  and  deckhand  Mann,  carried  twenty-two 
in  all;  while  the  second,  in  charge  of  Mate  Watts,  second 
porter  E.  Watts,  and  fireman  O'Brian,  carried  twenty-one 
in  all.  Of  the  forty-three  thus  saved,  twenty-five  were 
Holland  immigrants.  The  second  boat  in  the  confusion  got 
but  one  oar,  and  was  sculled  all  the  way  to  shore.  This 
boat  dipped  much  water,  which  the  Hollanders  baled  out 
with  their  wooden  shoes,  while  one  of  the  Hollanders  helped 
row  with  a  broom.  The  occupants  of  the  boats  were  scantily 
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dressed,  some  being  almost  naked  in  the  bitter  cold  of  the 
morning.  When  they  landed,  it  was  so  cold,  our  evidence 
shows,  that  the  ground  was  hard  with  frost,  and  large  bon- 
fires had  to  be  kindled  for  them.  Most  of  them  were  nervous 
wrecks,  and  were  kept  under  physicians'  care  for  weeks. 
Regardless  of  their  precarious  condition  while  in  the  life- 
boats, the  survivors  were  inconsolable,  and  never  has  the 
scene  of  the  burning  ship  been  effaced  from  the  memories  of 
the  survivors.  The  confusion,  the  encroaching  flames,  the 
shouting,  the  cries  of  mothers  and  children  standing  at  the 
rail  with  outstretched  arms,  pleading  for  release  from  their 
death-trap,  had  unnerved  the  survivors;  and  besides,  their 
very  pathway  to  safety  had  been  lit  up  by  the  funeral  pyre 
of  their  own  flesh  and  blood  burning  to  death  in  the  Phoenix. 
Even  on  shore  they  were  horror-stricken  by  the  sickening 
view  of  the  flaming  tragedy  a  few  miles  away.  They  saw 
the  lights  of  the  Delaware,  straining  for  the  rescue  too  late; 
and  when  they  saw  the  Phoenix  burnt  to  the  water's  edge, 
they  knew  that  the  great  tragedy  was  full.  And  then  when 
all  was  over,  in  the  solemn  stillness  after  storm,  and  with 
the  first  rays  of  the  morning  sun,  they  saw  the  Delaware  take 
in  tow  the  ruined  Phoenix — then  to  perform  her  last  sad 
office  of  floating  hearse  and  cemetery.  And  so,  with  the 
Sheboygan  beach  crowded  by  the  anxious  and  expectant 
people,  and  with  the  survivors  on  shore,  delirious  from  the 
shock,  weeping  bitterly  and  piteously  for  the  lost,  began  one 
of  the  most  mournful  funeral  processions  ever  seen  on  earth. 

One  of  the  survivors  referred  in  touching  terms  to  this 
return  trip  of  the  Delaware.  After  speaking  of  the  loss  of 
over  one  hundred  and  sixty  of  the  crew  and  passengers,  of 
the  death  of  so  many  Holland  emigrants  almost  at  the  end 
of  their  four  thousand  miles'  journey,  and  of  other  details 
of  the  catastrophe,  he  concluded: 

"The  wind  and  the  waves  had  been  rather  propitious  to 
all  that  Sunday  morning,  and  it  was  the  unusual  and  far 
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worse  foe  the  fire  which  caused  the  tragedy.  It  is  said  that 
Captain  Tuttle  and  the  crew  of  the  Delaware  were  astounded 
and  unnerved  by  the  swiftness  and  thoroughness  of  the 
havoc  wrought  by  the  fire  in  the  Phoenix,  that  all  who  could, 
rough  seamen  though  they  were,  stood  bareheaded  during 
that  funeral  procession  all  the  way  to  Sheboygan,  and  that 
there  was  not  a  dry  eye  on  board  the  Delaware.  It  was  as  if, 
in  harmony  with  the  gloom  and  sorrow  of  the  hour,  the 
fretful  sea  was  moaning  a  funeral  dirge,  and  the  morning 
breezes  sang  the  requiem  for  the  dead." 

The  Delaware  took  the  Phoenix— a  smoking  ruin — to  the 
north  pier  at  Sheboygan,  where  she  soon  sank  in  about  eight 
feet  of  water.  Some  freight,  mostly  chains  and  hardware, 
was  salvaged,  and  it  is  said  some  pieces  of  scorched  money 
were  found,  and  later  circulated  at  Sheboygan.  The  sur- 
vivors who  had  escaped  in  the  lifeboats,  and  landed  about 
eight  miles  north  of  Sheboygan,  were  brought  in  on  wagons, 
which  reached  Sheboygan  about  noon.  The  people  of  She- 
boygan did  everything  possible  for  them,  and  kept  them  for 
weeks  until  they  were  able  to  proceed. 

The  Delaware  that  same  day  took  the  remaining  mem- 
bers of  the  Phoenix  crew  home.  Captain  Sweet  was  un- 
able to  travel.  On  her  way  to  Manitowoc  the  Delaware 
passed  the  scene  of  the  tragedy,  and  counted  between  thirty 
and  forty  floating  bodies  of  victims;  and  although  the  lake 
was  then  smooth  as  glass,  Captain  Tuttle,  importuned  by 
many  to  pick  up  the  bodies,  refused  to  stop,  supposing,  as 
claimed  later,  that  boats  from  Sheboygan  or  Manitowoc 
would  pick  up  those  bodies.  It  is  believed  that  no  bodies, 
except  the  few  found  in  the  morning  by  the  crew  of  the 
Delaware,  were  ever  recovered,  for  the  winter  set  in  strongly 
soon  after.1 

1  In  view  of  the  rather  unenviable  light  in  which  Captain  Tuttle  had  placed  himself 
and  the  Delaware,  by  his  heartlessness  in  refusing  to  pick  up  the  floating  bodies  above  re- 
ferred to,  it  may  be  of  interest  to  the  reader  to  state  that  a  few  years  later,  m  the  great 
twin-disaster  of  that  of  the  Phoenix,  the  Delaware  under  another  captain  fully  redeemed 
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It  is  impossible  to  say  how  far  the  drunkenness  of  part 
of  the  Phoenix  crew  was  responsible  for  the  disaster. 
Reports  of  such  intoxication  flew  thick  and  fast  in  those 
days.  It  was  claimed  that  through  carelessness  caused  by 
intoxication  the  boilers  became  red  hot  for  lack  of  water,  and 
thus  set  fire  to  the  adjacent  woodwork.  Engineer  House, 
however,  probably  correctly  thought  "the  fire  was  caused  by 
the  falling  of  a  door  in  the  flue,  or  by  the  breaking  of  a  lamp 
in  the  wood  hold."  Even  this  would  not  eliminate  the  ele- 
ment of  carelessness  usually  caused  by  intoxication.  It  is 
certain  that  for  some  reason  the  proper  vigilance  was  not 
maintained  on  the  Phoenix  the  morning  of  the  disaster. 
At  any  rate,  it  cannot  be  maintained  that  the  free  or  even 
excessive  use  of  liquor  was  a  state  prison  offense  at  Manito- 
woc or  anywhere  in  Wisconsin  as  early  as  1847;  and,  no 
doubt,  the  disaster  was  at  least  partly  due  to  the  use  of  in- 
toxicants by  some  of  the  crew. 

Uncertain  as  the  cause  of  the  disaster  is,  the  total  num- 
ber of  people  lost  with  the  Phoenix  is  also  a  disputed  matter. 
Clerk  Donahue,  later  at  Detroit,  spoke  of  two  hundred  and 
fifty  or  more  as  lost.  All  the  books  and  records  of  the  vessel 
were  lost,  but  an  officer  like  the  clerk  may  be  supposed  to 
know  most  about  this  matter.    How  many  passengers  had 

what  she  had  lost  in  reputation.  At  two  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  June  17,  1850,  the  pro- 
peller G.  P.  Griffiths  had  left  Fairport,  Ohio,  for  Cleveland,  carrying  over  three  hundred 
people,  two  hundred  and  fifty  of  whom  were  German  and  English  immigrants.  At  four 
o'clock  fire  broke  out  amidships,  and  although  the  greatest  efforts  were  put  forth  to  sub- 
due the  flames,  all  was  vain.  The  vessel  thereupon  turned  shoreward,  and  struck  near 
Bear  Point,  where  most  of  the  passengers  were  lost  by  drowning.  Captain  Roby  and 
family  were  among  the  lost.  Only  about  forty  out  of  the  three  hundred  were  saved.  The 
burning  Griffiths  had  been  discovered  by  Captain  Napier  of  the  Delaware,  but,  as  with  the 
Phoenix,  the  Delaware  came  too  late,  and  all  that  was  left  to  do  was  to  take  the  ruined 
Griffiths  to  shore,  and  a  few  survivors  to  Cleveland. 

In  course  of  time,  however,  the  Delaware  herself  in  a  fierce  and  relentless  battle  went 
to  the  graveyard  of  dead  steamers.  On  Saturday  evening,  November  3,  1855,  at  eleven 
p.m.,  she  left  Port  Washington  with  a  heavy  load  of  provisions  from  Chicago.  Soon  after 
midnight  a  tremendous  northeastern  gale  struck  her,  and  after  laboring  hard  for  hours, 
she  sprang  a  leak.  The  water  gained  on  the  pumps  so  fast  that  she  was  obliged  to  head  for 
shore.  The  water  extinguishing  her  fires,  she  drifted  with  her  jib  set  until  she  struck  about 
six  miles  south  of  Sheboygan.  There  the  angry  blasts  of  the  northeastern  hurricane, 
piling  wave  upon  wave,  pounded  the  old  propeller  to  pieces.  Eleven  lives  were  lost,  and 
the  Delaware  was  a  total  wreck. 
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been  left  or  taken  on  at  such  places  as  Cleveland  and  Detroit, 
where  the  Phoenix  had  stopped,  cannot  now  be  stated;  but 
to  avoid  all  appearance  of  exaggeration,  the  figures  later 
obtained  by  Captain  Sweet  from  the  Buffalo  office  may  be 
adopted  as  a  safe  minimum.  This  officer  stated  that  the 
total  on  the  Phoenix  was  209,  consisting  of  186  passengers 
and  a  crew  of  23.  Of  the  former,  25  were  cabin  passengers 
and  161  were  in  the  steerage.  According  to  this  claim  the 
number  of  lost  and  saved  is  as  follows:  crew:  lost,  15; 
saved,  8;  cabin  passengers:  lost,  21;  saved,  4;  steerage  pas- 
sengers: lost,  127;  saved,  34:  total  saved,  46;  total  lost,  163. 
These  figures  are,  no  doubt,  correct  as  to  the  crew  and  the 
total  saved,  but  it  is  feared  that  Captain  Sweet's  totals  were 
nothing  but  the  Buffalo  sailing  figures,  and  therefore,  as  to 
the  lost,  probably  incorrect  and  too  low.  It  is  doubtful 
whether  the  matter  can  be  cleared  up  at  this  late  day.  The 
number  of  the  saved  was  no  doubt  determined  by  actual 
count,  but,  with  the  records  lost,  it  was  not  possible  to 
ascertain  correctly  the  number  of  the  lost. 

The  first  small  boat  carried  the  following:  crew,  3; 
cabin  passengers,  2;  steerage,  17,  mostly  Hollanders;  total, 
22.  The  second  boat  carried:  crew,  3;  cabin  passengers,  1; 
steerage,  17,  mostly  Hollanders;  total,  21.  These,  with  Mr. 
Long  of  Milwaukee,  Clerk  Donahue,  and  Engineer  House, 
picked  up  by  the  Delaware,  make  the  total  saved  46  out  of 
209.  Of  the  saved  the  names  of  only  36  out  of  46  have  come 
down  to  us,  while  of  the  lost  many  names  are  lacking. 

Bearing  in  mind  that  the  number  of  the  lost  was  not 
determined  in  1847,  or  ever  afterwards,  and  that  it  was 
customary  in  those  days  to  overload  those  lake  steamers 
with  passengers  to  an  alarming  extent,  it  is  highly  probable 
that  the  total  lost  was  not  much  below  250.  But  using  the 
figures  of  Captain  Sweet  as  only  a  tentative  and  doubtful 
basis,  therefore,  the  following  roster  of  the  lost  and  saved 
appears : 
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Crew  lost:  D.  W.  Kellar,  steward,  Cleveland;  J.  C.  Smith,  saloon 
keeper,  Buffalo;  Newell  Merrill,  second  mate,  Ohio  City;  William 
Owen,  second  engineer,  Toledo;  Hugh  Robinson,  first  porter,  Chicago; 
John  Nugent,  first  fireman,  Buffalo;  Thomas  Halsey,  deckhand;  George 

 ,  deckhand;  Thomas  Fortui,  deckhand,  River  St.  Clair; 

John  and  August  Murdock,  deckhands,  Scotchmen,  Canada;  Luther 
Southward,  wheelsman,  New  Bedford;  Horace  Tisdale,  cabin  boy; 
two  colored  cooks;  total,  15. 

Crew  saved:  B.  G.  Sweet,  captain,  Cleveland;  T.  S.  Donahue, 
clerk,  River  St.  Clair;  M.  W.  House,  engineer,  Cleveland;  H.  Watts, 
first  mate,  Cleveland;  A.  G.  Kelso,  wheelsman,  Ohio  City;  John  Mann, 
deckhand,  Cleveland;  E.  Watts,  second  porter,  Cleveland;  Michael 
O'Brian,  fireman,  Buffalo;  total,  8. 

Passengers  lost:  Mr.  West,  wife,  and  child,  Racine;  Mr.  Fink  and 
wife,  Southport;  Mr.  Heath  and  sister,  Littlefort  (Waukegan);  Mrs. 
J.  Long  and  child,  Milwaukee;  J.  Burrows,  Chicago;  D.  Blish,  South- 
port;  two  Misses  Hazelton,  Sheboygan.  To  this  number  must  be 
added  the  Hollanders  and  others  lost,  making  a  total  of  148  passengers 
lost. 

HOLLANDERS  LOST 

From  Winterswijk:  Hendrik  J.  Siebelink,  wife  and  two  children; 
Teunis  Koffers,  wife  and  three  children;  Dirk  J.  Wilterdink,  wife  and 
two  children;  Gerrit  J.  Oonk,  wife  and  two  children;  Jan  Aldert  Sikkink, 
wife  and  five  children;  Hendrik  W.  Onnink,  wife  and  three  children; 
Gerrit  J.  Guerkink  and  four  children;  Hendrik  W.  Kooyers,  wife  and 
two  children;  Hendrik  J.  Nijweide,  wife  and  five  children;  Mrs.  Jan 
B.  Esselinkpas  and  five  children;  Mrs.  H.  J.  Wilterdink;  Mrs.  J.  W. 
Oonk  and  two  sons;  a  total  of  over  50. 

From  Varsseveld:  Arend  Kolenbrander,  wife  and  six  children; 
Roelof  Wildenbeest,  wife  and  child;  H.  J.  teKotte  and  sons;  Lammert 
Oberink,  wife  and  five  children;  Dirk  Gielink,  wife  and  children;  Dirk 
W.  Navis,  mother,  wife  and  five  children;  William  Krayenbrink; 
—  Nibbelink  and  family;  Jan  Brusse;  Toebes  family;  Demkes  family; 
total,  about  50. 

From  Oosterbeek:  Hendrikus  Bruijel,  wife  and  four  children. 

From  Hoi  ten:  Hendrik  J.  Landeweert,  wife  and  four  children; 
Beumer,  wife  and  children;  Lubbers,  wife  and  two  children ;  G.  Hommers, 
wife  and  two  children;  total,  19. 

From  Apeldoorn:  Wilhelm  Geerlings  and  Hendrikje  Geerlings, 
total,  2.   Total  Hollanders  lost,  about  127. 

Hendrikje  Geerlings  lost  her  life  because  she  went  back  to  get  a 
wrap  for  Alberta,  the  baby,  only  a  few  months  old,  and  when  she 
returned  the  lifeboats  were  gone. 


HOLLANDERS  SAVED 

From  Winterswijk:  Hendrik  J.  Esselinkpas,  b.  1813,  d.  1901,  at 

Holland,  Michigan;  Berendina  Willink,  b.  1811,  d.   ;  Hendrik  J. 

Wilterdink,  b.  1807,  d.  1891,  at  Gibbsville,  Wisconsin;  Willemina 
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Ten  Dolle,  later  Mrs.  H.  J.  Wiiterdink,  b.  1829,  d.  1914,  at  Gibbsville; 

Jan  W.  Oonk,  b.  1795,  d.   ,  at  Gibbsville;  Johanna  Oonk,  later 

Mrs.  H.  J.  Reuselink,  b.  1825,  d.  1853,  at  Gibbsville;  Harmina  Oonk, 
later  Mrs.  Jan  Guerink,  b.  1832,  d.  1904,  at  Gibbsville;  Janna  H.  Oonk, 
later  Mrs.  William  Pietenpol,  b.  1835,  d.  1903,  at  Gibbsville;  Harmen  J. 
Reuselink,  b.  1815,  d.  1896,  at  Gibbsville;  Dirk  A.  Voskuil,  b.  1817, 
d.  1901,  at  Cedar  Grove.   Total  from  Winterswijk,  10. 

From  Varsseveld:  Gerritje  Oberink,  later  Mrs.  H.  J.  Beernink, 
b.  1825,  d.  1858,  at  Milwaukee  (the  only  one  of  the  Varsseveld  emigrants 
saved). 

From  Holten:  Teunis  Schuppert,  d.  1856,  at  Cedar  Grove;  Mrs. 
T.  Schuppert,  nee  Gerdiena  Landeweert,  d.  May  10,  1848,  at  Cedar 
Grove;  Hendrika  Landeweert,  later  Mrs.  D.  A.  Voskuil,  b.  1827, 
d.  1884,  at  Cedar  Grove;  Hanna  Gerdina  Landeweert,  later  Mrs. 
Henry  J.  Meengs,  b.  1844,  d.  1915,  at  Cedar  Grove.  Total  from  Holten,  7. 

From  Apeldoorn:  Gerrit  Geerlings,  1802-84;  Mrs.  Antje  Geerlings, 
1801-85,  and  children— Henry  J.,  1837-1901;  Jacob,  1839-1906;  Altje, 
later  Mrs.  Wm.  Tellier,  1842-98;  Gerritje,  later  Mrs.  B.  Vander  Las, 
1844-93;  Alberta  Geerlings,  the  baby,  who  died  soon  after  the  Phoenix 
disaster.  Total  from  Apeldoorn,  7.  All  the  members  of  the  Geerlings 
family  lived  and  died  at  Milwaukee  except  Mrs.  Vander  Las,  who 
died  at  Holland,  Iowa.   Total  Hollanders  saved,  25. 

By  adding  to  the  number  of  twenty-five  Hollanders  saved,  Mr. 
Long,  Terence  O'Connor  and  wife  (names  obtained  from  their  letter 
of  thanks  for  assistance,  published  soon  after),  the  8  members  of  the 
crew,  and  the  10  whose  names  were  not  reported,  the  total  number  of 
saved  is  raised  to  46. 

The  above  lists  of  Hollanders  lost  and  saved  appear 
simple  enough,  but  to  make  them  substantially  correct 
involved  a  great  deal  of  investigation.  The  writer  acknowl- 
edges his  obligation  in  this  respect  to  the  authorities  at 
Winterswijk,  to  H.  J.  Meengs,  Cedar  Grove,  to  the  Rev- 
erends Van  Lintschoten  at  Varsseveld,  Ruisard  at  Gibbs- 
ville, TenKeurst  at  Milwaukee,  and  Veldman  at  Detroit, 
to  the  Geerlings  family  at  Milwaukee  and  elsewhere,  as  also 
to  Mr.  Gregory  of  the  Wisconsin  Historical  Society  for  his 
assistance  and  for  valuable  suggestions. 

The  surviving  Hollanders  with  one  or  two  exceptions, 
settled  at  Gibbsville,  Cedar  Grove,  and  Milwaukee,  Wiscon- 
sin. Mr.  Esselinkpas  settled  at  Holland,  Michigan,  while 
the  later  whereabouts  of  Berendina  Willink  the  writer  has 
thus  far  been  unable  to  ascertain. 
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Most  of  these  Holland  emigrants  came  from  the  better 
class  in  the  Netherlands,  and  several  of  them  were  wealthy. 
All  of  their  property  and  money  was  lost  in  the  catastrophe, 
and  it  is  claimed  that  the  Geerlings  family  and  some  others 
lost  money  estimated  as  high  as  fifty  thousand  dollars. 

As  was  the  case  with  the  news  of  the  destruction  by  fire 
of  the  Erie  south  of  Buffalo  in  1841,  the  tidings  of  the 
Phoenix  disaster  spread  rapidly,  and  with  the  first  exaggera- 
tions the  ugliest  rumors  became  current.  The  drunkenness 
of  the  whole  crew  became  at  once  an  accepted  article  of 
faith.  And  this,  with  the  fact  that  there  were  only  two  life- 
boats, instead  of  the  number  required  by  law,  led  to  merciless 
condemnation  of  the  owners,  and  of  the  whole  crew,  except 
the  injured  and  helpless  captain.  However,  on  Tuesday, 
November  23,  Mr.  Kingsbury  of  Sheboygan  rode  on  horse- 
back into  Milwaukee,  bringing  copies  of  the  extra  edition 
of  the  Sheboygan  Mercury  of  November  22,  and  also  fuller 
details  of  the  story,  to  the  Evening  Wisconsin  and  the  Senti- 
nel On  November  24,  Captain  Porter  and  the  schooner 
Liberty  reached  Milwaukee  from  Sheboygan  with  still  more 
information.  On  the  twenty-third  a  copy  of  the  Mercury 
article  reached  Racine,  where  an  extra  was  issued  that  same 
evening.  Chicago  also  received  the  news  on  Wednesday 
the  twenty-fourth,  when  Captain  Crowl  of  the  schooner 
Outward  Bound  came  in  as  a  passenger  on  the  brig  John 
Hancock.  The  Chicago  Daily  Democrat  at  once  issued  a 
special,  quoting  the  Racine  and  the  Mercury  specials. 

A  few  months  after  the  catastrophe  the  letters  of  Miss 
Oberink  and  of  other  survivors,  with  full  particulars,  reached 
the  old  homes  in  the  eastern  parts  of  Gelderland  and  Over- 
ijssel.  The  impression  there  created  by  the  tidings  of  the 
disaster  was  so  profound,  we  are  told,  as  to  check  emigra- 
tion for  a  while,  for  many  a  dwelling  was  turned  into  a  house 
of  sorrow  for  lost  relatives  and  friends,  and  people  stood  in 
throngs  discussing  the  great  tragedy  across  the  sea,  while  the 
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mourners  went  about  the  streets  of  Holten,  Varsseveld,  and 
Winterswijk. 

The  telegraph  lines  from  the  East  were  then  almost  com- 
pleted as  far  as  Chicago,  and  the  line  to  Milwaukee  was  also 
under  construction.  Colonel  Speed,  the  construction  super- 
intendent, was  already  sending  loud  and  boastful  messages 
on  parts  of  those  lines.  As  nearly  as  can  now  be  told,  the 
news  of  the  loss  of  the  Phoenix  was  telegraphed  from  some 
place  a  little  east  of  Chicago.  The  Christian  Intelligencer,  the 
organ  of  the  Reformed  Dutch  church  in  the  East,  naturally 
interested  in  the  fate  of  so  many  Hollanders,  in  its  issue  of 
December  2  says:  "Under  date  of  Petersburg,  Va.,  Nov.  26 
[Friday],  we  have  also  the  following  painful  intelligence: 
On  Sunday  morning  last,  about  4  o'clock,  the  propeller 
Phoenix  was  burnt,"  etc.,  which  shows  that  the  disaster  was 
known  in  the  East  by  Friday.  The  Milwaukee  Sentinel  of 
December  9  quotes  the  Detroit  Free  Press  of  December  2 
as  saying:  "The  propeller  Oregon  came  up  yesterday 
[December  1],  having  left  Buffalo  Monday  [November  29], 
The  news  of  the  destruction  of  the  Phoenix  had  just  been 
received  at  Buffalo  by  telegraph  from  Cleveland,  via  New 
York."  Evidently  the  telegraph  service  was  not  then  what 
it  is  today,  for  the  news  of  the  Phoenix  disaster  traveled  a 
slow  and  circuitous  route.  At  any  rate  we  know  that  there 
was  no  telegraphic  connection  between  Milwaukee  and 
Chicago  until  several  weeks  after  the  disaster  in  question, 
when  Colonel  Speed  began  to  orate  in  sonorous  terms  to 
"the  people  of  Littlefort,  Southport,  Racine  and  Mil- 
waukee." In  fact  it  was  Monday,  January  17,  1848,  before 
the  Sentinel  could  say,  "Saturday,  at  five  o'clock  ten 
minutes,  the  first  message  came  to  Milwaukee  by  telegraph" ; 
and  then  that  paper  began  its  well-known  column  of  tele- 
graphic news,  headed  "By  Lightning." 

In  addition  to  what  the  people  of  Sheboygan  had  done 
for  the  few  survivors,  the  citizens  of  Milwaukee  took  up 
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collections  in  their  churches,  and  at  a  public  meeting  ap- 
pointed a  special  committee  to  investigate  the  tragedy,  to 
recommend  measures  designed  to  prevent  future  disasters 
of  such  nature,  and  to  collect  funds,  especially  for  "the 
afflicted  remnant  of  that  large  and  respectable  body  of 
emigrants  from  Holland,  who  were  suddenly  cast  upon  a 
foreign  shore,  among  strangers,  at  an  inclement  season,  and 
stripped  of  all  the  comforts  and  necessaries  of  life."  The 
committee  appointed  consisted  of  Levi  Hubbell,  Mr.  Zonne, 
John  P.  Helfenstein,  Mr.  Heide,  Paraclete  Potter,  Mr. 
Kern,  L.  Kennedy,  William  Lintern,  William  A.  Prentiss, 
Joseph  Curtis,  the  Reverend  Mr.  Chapin,  J.  H.  Van  Dyke, 
James  H.  Rogers,  G.  H.  Day,  J.  P.  Hewitt,  Gerrit  Brusse, 
Mr.  Boisilier,  A.  Finch,  Jr.,  E.  B.  Holten,  and  A.  W.  Stark. 
This  committee  appointed  as  a  subcommittee  "to  receive 
the  charities  of  this  community,  to  disburse  the  same  among 
the  surviving  Phoenix  passengers,  and  to  call  for  further  aid 
if  necessary,"  Messrs.  Potter,  Heide,  Hubbell,  Kennedy, 
and  the  Reverend  Mr.  Zonne.  The  Odd  Fellows  of  Mil- 
waukee also  appointed  committees  for  relief  purposes.2 

One  of  the  last  references  to  the  unfortunate  Phoenix  is 
found  in  the  Milwaukee  Sentinel  of  December  31,  1847. 
Captain  Tuttle  of  the  Delaware  had  libeled  the  Phoenix. 
He  claimed  to  have  found  her  a  burning  wreck,  and  had 
towed  her  into  Sheboygan  as  his  prize.  Some  iron  goods, 
chains  for  the  merchants,  had  been  appraised  at  $375,  and 
the  hull  and  machinery  at  $3125.  Captain  Sweet,  who  was 
then  able  to  travel,  and  who  had  just  arrived  in  Milwaukee, 
reported  the  Phoenix  in  four  or  five  feet  of  water,  with  the 
ice  piled  some  ten  or  twelve  feet  high,  so  that  the  machinery 
could  not  be  taken  out  until  the  ice  melted  in  the  spring. 
A  part  of  the  hull  had  come  to  shore,  and  the  balance  was 

2  The  writer  has  not  succeeded  in  obtaining  the  reports  of  those  committees,  but  a 
letter  of  thanks  for  assistance  rendered,  published  in  the  Milwaukee  Sentinel,  January  19, 
1848,  by  Terence  O'Connor,  one  of  the  survivors,  shows  that  the  people  of  Milwaukee  and 
vicinity  had  no  reason  to  be  ashamed  of  their  relief  work. 
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badly  broken  up.  The  machinery  was  all  that  held  the  wreck 
together. 

In  conclusion,  let  us  remember  that  the  Holland  im- 
migrants of  those  days  were  as  a  class  very  devout,  and  that 
all  of  them  upon  their  arrival  at  their  destination  used  to 
sing  of  the  Lord's  making  them  a  way — "a  path  over  the 
angry  billows" — and  of  "praising  Him  with  voice  and  harp 
for  bringing  us  safe  to  shore,"  as  expressed  in  the  Dutch 
metrical  version  of  the  sixty-sixth  Psalm: 

God  baande  door  de  woeste  baren 
En  breede  stroomen  ons  een  pad; 
Daar  rees  Zijn  lof  op  stem  en  snaren, 
Nadat  Hij  ons  beveiligd  had. 

But  as  a  result  of  the  disaster  this  stirring  song  of  tri- 
umph was  not  heard  on  the  Phoenix  that  day.  The  one 
hundred  and  thirty  or  more  of  the  Holland  pilgrims  lost, 
their  mortal  tongues  stilled  forever,  no  doubt  were  singing 
a  sweeter  song  of  a  greater  deliverance  in  a  fairer  world  than 
ours.  They  had  gone  through  an  inferno,  and  let  us  believe 
were  singing: 

Into  the  harbor  of  heaven  now  we  glide; 
We're  home  at  last.   Home  at  last. 

Such  is  in  outline  the  story  of  the  Phoenix.3  Many  state- 
ments concerning  it  are  here  omitted,  some  because  they 
are  demonstrably  untrue,  and  some  because  they  are  doubt- 
ful. The  reader  must  be  assured  that  the  writer  has  had 
access  to  whatever  was  said  about  the  disaster  in  the  papers 
of  Milwaukee,  Chicago,  Detroit,  and  Cleveland,  as  well 
as  in  the  books  on  the  Great  Lakes.  His  notes  on  the  Hol- 
landers lost  and  saved  were  compiled  from  data  secured 
where  the  survivors  lived  in  Wisconsin  and  Michigan,  and 

3  It  is  intended  at  another  time  and  in  another  form  to  publish  the  story  of  the 
Phoenix,  and  to  add  to  it  the  original  officer's  reports,  the  original  Mercury  articles  ol 
November  22  and  26,  1847,  the  substance  of  certain  other  reports,  with  some  tnirty  pages 
of  matter  of  special  interest  to  Holland-Americans,  together  with  full  citation  or  authori- 
ties. 
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from  the  records  in  the  Netherlands.  He  has  some  thirty 
pages  of  additional  notes  on  the  Hollanders  involved  in  the 
catastrophe  (among  them  the  names  and  ages  also  of  the 
Holland  children  lost — the  "Slaughtered  Innocents" — not 
here  published).  All  the  material  used  has  been  tested  by 
the  reports  of  the  captain,  the  mate,  the  engineer,  and  some 
other  survivors. 


ALBION  ACADEMY 


J.  Q.  Emery 

Albion  Academy  and  Teachers'  Seminary,  probably 
"of  all  the  minor  institutions  of  higher  learning  west  of 
Lake  Michigan,  the  most  historic  and  in  many  ways  the 
most  noteworthy,"  was  chartered  by  the  legislature  of 
Wisconsin  in  1853. 1 

The  institution  was  located  in  the  quaint,  pleasant  ham- 
let whose  name  it  bears,  in  the  town  of  Albion,  Dane  County, 
Wisconsin,  in  the  midst  of  a  rich,  beautiful,  and  health 
invigorating  farming  community,  and  was  under  the  auspices 
of  the  North-Western  Association  of  Seventh-Day  Baptists. 
In  its  palmy  days  it  was  domiciled  in  three  brick  buildings 
of  rigid  architectural  simplicity,  the  estimated  cost  of  which 
was  $30,000,  including  equipment.  These  stood  in  the  midst 
of  a  spacious  campus  of  twelve  acres,  adorned  with  lovely 
elms  and  maples. 

Money  was  indeed  a  scarcity  in  those  days;  but  the  old 
adage,  "Where  there  is  a  will,  there  is  a  way,"  found  realiza- 
tion. Popular  contributions  of  money,  service,  material, 
and  good  will,  continued  through  a  number  of  years,  re- 
sulted in  the  completion,  at  different  times,  of  the  buildings 
and  their  equipment,  although  this  was  not  accomplished 
without  some  troublesome  debts  being  incurred,  which  per- 
sisted and  were  among  the  causes  contributing  to  the  final 
break.  The  story  of  the  pioneer  days  of  old  Albion  Academy 
was  one  of  hardship,  self-sacrifice,  and  benevolent  devotion. 
For  example,  I  have  been  told  by  a  daughter  of  Deacon  S.  R. 
Potter,  that  on  an  occasion  when  money  was  imperatively 
needed  by  the  academy,  her  father,  a  member  of  the  board 
of  trustees,  sold  the  hogs  he  customarily  reserved  for  the 

1  Private  and  Local  Laws,  1853,  Chap.  195. 
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yearly  family  supply  of  pork,  and  gave  the  money  to  the 
academy,  the  family  going  without  pork  until  a  new  supply 
could  be  raised. 

The  real  founder  of  Albion  Academy,  its  guardian  angel 
and  unremitting  supporter  to  the  utmost  extreme  of  self- 
sacrificing  liberality,  and  the  president  of  its  board  of 
trustees  during  its  entire  history  of  forty  years,  1853-1894, 
was  the  late  Dr.  Charles  Rollin  Head,  physician,  philan- 
thropist, legislator.  To  him,  more  than  to  any  other  one 
person,  those  whose  lives  were  broadened,  strengthened, 
and  enriched  by  the  privileges  afforded  them  by  Albion 
Academy  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude  which  can  never  be  fully 
discharged.  Of  charming  personality,  gentle,  genial,  digni- 
fied, and  courteous  in  manner,  habitually  correct  in  speech, 
refined,  sympathetic,  and  charitable  in  thought,  speech, 
and  action,  perfect  in  poise,  zealously  devoted  to  liberal 
education,  he  was  for  forty  years  the  model  and  ideal  of 
gentlemanly  and  philanthropic  manhood  for  a  continuous 
stream  of  incoming  and  outgoing  students  with  whom  he 
came  in  contact.  It  is  hardly  exaggeration  to  state  that  his 
life  was  freely  and  lovingly  offered  as  a  living  sacrifice  to  the 
welfare  of  that  pioneer  institution  of  learning. 

A  single  example  will  suffice  to  illustrate  his  devotion. 
6 'He  had  planned  to  build  a  more  comfortable  home  for 
himself  and  family  and  had  already  hauled  the  lumber  to 
his  farm  for  that  purpose.  When  he  was  about  to  begin 
construction  of  the  new  dwelling,  word  came  to  him  that 
work  on  the  new  academy  building  had  to  be  stopped  for 
want  of  funds  to  buy  lumber.  Dr.  Head  did  not  hesitate. 
To  him  it  seemed  more  important  that  the  school  should 
have  a  new  home,  than  that  he  himself  should  have  a  new 
dwelling,  and  he  immediately  turned  his  lumber  over  to 
the  building  of  the  academy."  The  bricks  used  in  the  con- 
struction of  two  of  the  academy  buildings  were  made  on  his 
farm  and  largely  at  his  expense.   Preeminently  efficient  as  a 
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physician,  he  gave  his  professional  services  free  to  the  stu- 
dents and  teachers  of  the  academy.  It  was  commonly  said 
of  him  that  his  manifest  sympathy  with  his  patients  did 
good  like  medicine.  The  writer  has  occasion  to  remember 
such  service.  While  connected  with  the  Albion  Academy, 
he  was  taken  with  a  severe  attack  of  typhoid  fever.  Dr. 
Head  took  him  to  his  own  home,  where  for  four  weeks  he 
and  his  wife,  good  Samaritans,  took  care  of  him.  Dr.  Head 
was  both  physician  and  nurse.  For  this  service  he  positively 
refused  any  pay. 

The  highly  worthy  objects  of  the  founders  of  Albion 
Academy2  were  to  afford  a  thorough,  practical  academic 
education  at  a  cost  so  low  that  no  one  who  had  the  desire 
and  ambition  need  go  without  it,  and  to  promote  and 
elevate  the  common  schools  by  affording  the  opportunity 
to  those  who  wished  to  teach  in  them,  to  prepare  for  that 
fundamentally  important  public  service.  Albion  Academy 
was  an  educational  source  whence  the  surrounding  common 
schools  in  a  large  area  derived  their  teachers.  At  least,  that 
was  true  in  the  days  before  the  training  of  teachers  was 
provided  for  by  public  taxation,  and  when  Wisconsin  was 
without  high  schools,  county  training  schools  for  teachers, 
or  normal  schools. 

Albion  Academy  represents  and  typifies  the  desire  or 
trend  toward  education  which  was  brought  into  the  Middle 
West  by  the  early  settlers  from  New  York  and  New  Eng- 
land. Perhaps  no  characteristic  of  those  eastern  immigrants 
is  more  marked  than  this,  that  they  carried  with  them  an 
enthusiasm  for  education,  together  with  very  clearly  defined 

2  Following  are  the  names  of  the  more  notable  members  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  at 
different  times,  and  also  foremost  contributors  to  the  support  of  the  institution:  J.  M. 
Wood,  Horace  Bliven,  Daniel  Coon,  George  Williams,  Deacon  Joseph  A.  Potter,  Deacon 
Aiden  Burdick,  D.  J.  Green,  Jesse  Saunders,  Deacon  S.  R.  Potter,  Deacon  A.  B.  Lawton, 
Justus  H.  Potter,  C.  R.  Green,  T.  J.  Atwood,  William  P.  Bentley,  Giles  F.  Lawton,  of 
Albion;  James  Sutherland,  Janesville;  John  A.  Johnson,  George  McDougal,  Madison; 
W.  D.  Potter,  Cambridge;  L.  B.  Caswell,  Fort  Atkinson;  W.  W.  Blackman,  Stoughton; 
Reverend  V.  Hull,  Milton;  George  Greenman,  Mystic,  Conn.;  E.  Lyon,  New  York; 
Clark  Rogers,  Plainfield,  N.  J. 
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ideas  as  to  what  a  proper  education  should  be.  This  ac- 
counts for  numerous  other  academies  that  did  not  gain  the 
distinction  through  their  alumni  that  was  vouchsafed  to 
Albion  Academy. 

Albion  Academy  was  one  of  about  fifty  academies 
chartered  by  the  legislature  in  the  state's  infancy.  This  fact 
discloses  a  strong  inclination  on  the  part  of  the  people,  in 
our  pioneer  period,  to  rely  upon  academies  as  the  agency  for 
promoting  academic  or  secondary  education.  Provision 
was  made  in  the  constitution,  that  next  to  the  support  of 
the  "common  schools,"  the  interest  on  the  "school  fund" 
should  be  applied  to  the  support  of  "academies"  and  nor- 
mal schools.  There  was  no  reference  to  high  schools,  and 
indeed,  even  up  to  the  later  years  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
the  policy  of  maintaining  high  schools,  at  public  expense, 
met  with  vigorous  challenge.  These  statements  are  made  to 
call  attention  to  the  change  in  public  opinion  from  its 
original  channels.  The  founders  of  Albion  Academy  were 
cooperating  with  the  state  in  its  avowed  policy  of  "sup- 
porting academies." 

A  new  charter  was  obtained  for  the  institution  under  the 
name  of  Albion  Academy  and  Normal  Institute,  by  Chapter 
342  of  the  Private  and  Local  Laws  of  Wisconsin  for  1863. 
Section  5  provided:  "No  religious  tenets  or  opinions  shall 
be  requisite  as  a  qualification  for  the  office  of  trustee,  nor 
shall  any  religious  tenet  be  required  of  students  to  entitle 
them  to  all  the  privileges  of  the  institution,  and  no  particular 
tenet  shall  be  required  as  a  qualification  for  professors  or 
teachers  in  said  institution,  and  no  sectarianism  shall  be 
taught  or  tolerated  in  said  institution  or  any  department 
thereof;  but  this  section  shall  not  be  construed  to  exclude 
therefrom  the  reading  of  the  Bible  and  the  religious  or  chapel 
exercises  usual  in  academies  and  institutions  of  learning." 
By  Section  6,  the  board  of  trustees  was  given  power  "to 
prescribe  the  discipline  and  course  of  study  in  the  several 
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departments  thereof,  to  appoint  a  principal  and  the  req- 
uisite professors  and  teachers,  and  to  confer  such  degrees 
as  are  conferred  by  colleges  in  this  state  when  the  applicant 
therefor  shall  have  passed  a  satisfactory  examination  before 
the  board  of  examiners  appointed  by  the  trustees,  in  the 
English  and  scientific  departments,  and  also  such  certifi- 
cates and  diplomas  as  are  usually  conferred  and  granted  in 
seminaries  of  a  high  grade." 

The  school  was  opened  on  the  completion  of  the  first  of 
its  three  buildings,  in  the  fall  of  1854.  Pursuant  to  its 
charter  rights,  a  four  years'  course  of  study,  with  permissible 
options,  was  provided,  the  completion  of  which  led  to  the 
degree  of  bachelor  of  philosophy  (Ph.B.)  for  men,  and  of 
laureate  of  philosophy  (Ph.L.)  for  women.  Though  operat- 
ing under  the  modest  name  of  Albion  Academy  and  Teach- 
ers' Seminary  by  the  terms  of  its  first  charter,  and  under 
the  name  of  Albion  Academy  and  Normal  Institute  by  the 
terms  of  its  second  charter,  nevertheless  under  the  provi- 
sions of  its  second  charter  the  institution,  in  reality,  was  of 
college  rank.  The  courses  of  study  were  planned  on  modified 
college  models,  adapted  to  students  of  mature  age  and  of 
robust  health,  who  were  industrious,  studious,  and  ambi- 
tious. The  course  of  study  offered,  with  certain  options,  in 
foreign  languages:  Latin,  Greek,  German,  French;  in 
mathematics:  higher  arithmetic,  higher  algebra,  plane  and 
solid  geometry,  and  trigonometry;  in  English:  word  analy- 
sis, advanced  grammar,  rhetoric,  reading,  elocution;  in 
science:  chemistry,  physiology,  elementary  astronomy, 
physics,  geology;  in  natural  history:  botany,  ornithology; 
also  United  States  and  general  history,  metaphysics,  and 
logic.  A  department  of  music  and  a  commercial  department 
were  also  provided.  Opportunity  for  extending  the  period 
of  study,  or  for  post  graduate  study,  was  afforded  by  means 
of  the  employment  of  graduates  and  upper-class  students  as 
part-time  teachers. 
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For  the  study  of  ornithology  the  academy  offered  un- 
usually good  opportunity,  and  it  may  be  truthfully  said 
that  it  was  a  pioneer  in  this  delightful  branch  of  study. 
The  home  of  the  renowned  and  world-famous  naturalist, 
Dr.  Thure  Kumlien,  located  near  Lake  Koshkonong  and 
Albion,  was  a  shrine  of  knowledge  and  inspiration  in  this 
subject  for  students  and  teachers  alike.  And  during  a  por- 
tion of  the  1870's  Kumlien  was  professor  of  botany  and 
ornithology — his  favorite  subjects  of  study — in  Albion 
Academy.  The  academy  had  a  large  and  splendid  cabinet 
of  mounted  birds,  prepared  by  Professor  Kumlien,  and  the 
woods,  the  lakes,  the  prairies,  the  rivers  furnished  living 
specimens  in  joyous  abundance. 

There  were  weekly  or  semi-weekly  "rhetorical  exercises," 
consisting  of  original  orations,  essays,  debates,  impromptu 
talks,  and  declamations,  that  were  conspicuously  beneficial. 
For  forensic  work  and  for  training  in  parliamentary  usage 
there  were  debating  and  literary  societies.  In  the  later 
years  these  societies  were  furnished  special  rooms  for  their 
exclusive  use.  The  Badger,  the  pioneer  among  them,  and 
the  most  democratic  and  enduring,  was  maintained  ex- 
clusively by  men;  the  "Literary  Dozen"  was  maintained  by 
the  men  in  the  upper  classes.  The  Arethusian  Society  was 
for  women,  and  in  literary  character  was  of  a  high  order. 
These  societies  were  a  potent  influence  on  those  students  who 
were  active  members.  Annual  public  sessions  of  these 
organizations  were  held,  which  were  very  important  occa- 
sions in  the  life  of  the  academy.  Students  in  absentia,  who 
were  teaching  school,  contributing  to  the  family  support, 
or  engaged  in  other  occupations  to  secure  funds  with  which 
to  continue  attendance  at  the  academy,  were  invited  to 
return  and  take  part  in  these  public  sessions.  In  later  years 
members  recognized  that  these  societies  had  contributed 
greatly  to  their  proficiency  in  various  lines. 
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The  first  principal,  for  a  period  of  seven  years,  1854- 
1861,  was  the  Reverend  Thomas  Rudolph  Williams,  Ph.D., 
D.D.,  who  was  educated  at  Alfred  University  and  Brown 
University,  Union  Theological  Seminary  in  New  York 
City,  and  Princeton  Theological  Seminary.  His  wife  was 
preceptress  and  a  teacher.  Principal  Williams  was  assisted 
at  various  periods  during  his  incumbency  by  L.  Pope, 
J.  L.  Hicock,  Mrs.  J.  L.  Hicock,  J.  A.  Badger,  Daniel  B. 
Maxon,  Eliza  Potter,  Miss  A.  A.  Luse,  James  Williams;  and 
in  music,  by  Helen  Clark  and  Mrs.  Clarissa  Livermore. 
Professor  A.  R.  Cornwall3  was  associate  principal  for  the  last 
five  years  of  this  period.  The  attendance  became  large,  the 
school  work  was  characterized  by  great  vigor,  and  the 
academy  gained  widespread  popularity. 

Closing  his  exceedingly  able  administration  in  1861  by 
resignation,  in  order  to  reenter  the  Christian  ministry, 
Williams  was  later  professor  of  Greek  at  Alfred  University, 
professor  of  systematic  theology  in  the  Theological  Seminary 
at  Alfred  University  for  twenty  years,  and  acting  president 
of  Milton  College  for  several  years.  He  was  succeeded  at 
Albion  by  Professor  A.  R.  Cornwall,  B.A.,  M.A.,  a  graduate 
of  Union  College,  who  held  the  principalship  from  1861  to 
1878.  He  was  a  polished  classical  scholar,  of  fine,  vigorous 
physique,  always  most  perfectly  groomed,  of  tremendous 
energy  and  persistence,  wonderful  enthusiasm,  and  unique 
ability  to  instill  these  characteristics  in  his  students.  He 
was  zealously  devoted  to  the  cause  of  academic  education 
and  was  an  enthusiast  in  literature  and  nature  study.  A 
clergyman,  he  was  a  sententious  and  eloquent  speaker. 
These  characteristics  were  so  outstanding,  so  impressed  upon 
his  students  and  friends,  that  if  he  had  some  frailties  in- 
cident to  a  peculiarly  emotional  and  nervous  temperament, 
they  were  prone  to  overlook  these  faults. 

3  An  effort  was  made  to  reproduce  a  likeness  of  Professor  Cornwall,  but  it  was  un- 
successful. 
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Professor  Cornwall  was  assisted  at  various  times  during 
his  principalship  of  nearly  eighteen  years  by  the  following: 
Mrs.  Cornwall,  Marion  Green,  Louise  Brown,  Mary  Cook 
(each  as  preceptress  and  teacher),  Professors  E.  C.  Beach, 
Edwin  R.  Campbell,  C.  H.  Thompson,  Josiah  Beardsley, 
Dr.  Thure  Kumlien,  Dr.  Rasmus  B.  Anderson,  Byron  A. 
Barlow,  the  Reverend  A.  B.  Prentice,  Cyrus  W.  Babcock, 
Frank  Main,  William  H.  Pomeroy,  J.  Q.  Emery,  the  Rev- 
erend Simeon  Babcock,  Isaac  Millard,  E.  L.  Green,  Mr. 
Borchsenius,  Mr.  Pella,  Joseph  Gould,  Captain  N.  R. 
Doan,  George  R.  Bentley,  Hannah  L.  Jones,  Louise  A. 
Thompson,  and  H.  E.  Hull;  and  in  music  by  Miss  Wells, 
Clara  M.  Cole,  Mary  L.  Potter,  Mrs.  Utter,  and  probably 
others  whose  names  are  not  known  by  the  writer. 

Beyond  all  doubt,  these  two  administrations,  namely, 
those  of  Principals  Williams  and  Cornwall,  extending  over 
a  period  of  time  that  lacked  but  one  year  of  being  a  quarter 
of  a  century,  1854-1878,  constitute  the  outstanding  epoch, 
the  Golden  Age,  in  the  history  of  old  Albion  Academy. 
It  is  this  period  of  which  the  writer  has  most  personal  knowl- 
edge, as  he  was  connected  with  the  institution  as  student  and 
teacher  for  eight  years  of  that  time,  1860-1867. 

The  institution  was  always  coeducational.  The  courses 
of  study  were  open  alike  to  both  sexes,  and  they  recited  to- 
gether in  the  same  classes.  The  scholarship  of  the  women 
suffered  no  disparagement  when  compared  with  that  of  the 
men.  The  slang  "co-eds"  was  not  in  the  vocabulary  of  that 
institution.  It  may  be  that  the  widely  known  conditions  of 
Albion  Academy  had  some  influence  in  settling  in  the  af- 
firmative the  coeducational  question  at  the  State  Uni- 
versity. It  seems  unthinkable  now,  that  Albion  Academy 
could  ever  have  been  in  any  sense  a  rival  of  the  University; 
but  for  a  considerable  period  of  time  in  the  pioneer  educa- 
tional history  of  the  state,  much  of  the  work  done  at  the 
University  was  of  the  same  grade  as  that  done  at  Albion 
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Academy.  Professor  J.  F.  A.  Pyre  cites  as  authentic  history 
the  quotation  that  the  University  of  Wisconsin  under 
Chancellor  Lathrop,  whose  administration  closed  in  1858, 
was  'Virtually  a  small  classical  academy  and  college  of  the 
old-fashioned  New  England  type."4  It  was  not  until  1874 
that  the  young  women  were  "put  in  all  respects  on  precisely 
the  same  footing  in  the  University  with  men."  The  pre- 
paratory department  of  the  University  was  not  eliminated 
until  1880.  It  was  concerning  a  period  subsequent  to  1868, 
that  Mrs.  W.  F.  Allen,  writing  in  the  Wisconsin  Magazine 
of  History  for  September,  1923,  stated:  "The  preparatory 
department  was  fully  as  large  as  the  University,  I  believe, 
and  was  doing  merely  high  school  work."  The  legislature 
of  1875  passed  "an  act  to  authorize  the  establishment  and 
aid  in  the  maintenance  of  free  high  schools."  It  requires  no 
unusual  perception  to  appreciate  the  effect  of  this  legislation 
upon  the  then  existing  academies. 

The  rules  pertaining  to  the  social  relations  of  the  sexes 
were  of  the  most  proscriptive  type.  Hard,  unremitting  work 
was  the  order.  Occasional  "sociables"  (now  receptions) 
held  in  the  chapel,  sleigh-rides,  and  "suppers"  (now  ban- 
quets) were  the  chief  social  functions.  As  the  years  passed, 
these  regulations  softened  somewhat,  and  more  attention 
was  accorded  social  amenities.  Gossip  was  sometimes 
evoked,  but  never  scandal,  to  my  knowledge. 

While  the  teaching  of  sectarian  tenets  was  never  toler- 
ated, yet  a  Christian  influence  and  atmosphere  prevailed. 
The  morning  chapel  exercises,  consisting  of  reading  from  the 
Bible,  prayer,  singing  of  hymns  by  the  student  choir, 
spirited  and  eloquent  talks  and  appeals  by  the  principal, 
as  well  as  the  Sunday  evening  religious  meetings  conducted 
by  the  principal,  a  clergyman,  which  meetings  were  largely 
attended  by  the  students,  were  of  a  wholesome,  inspiring, 
and  uplifting  nature,  and  left  on  the  students  a  spiritual 
impression  which  affected  their  entire  lives. 

4  Madison  Wisconsin  State  Journal  Feb.  10,  1924. 
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As  to  attendance,  no  authentic  statistics  are  available; 
but  I  deem  it  a  conservative  statement,  that  the  yearly  en- 
rollment during  the  quarter-century  so  far  considered  varied 
from  two  hundred  to  three  hundred  students,  and  that 
several  thousand  different  young  men  and  young  women 
came  under  the  moulding  influence  of  the  institution.  I 
find  in  the  catalogue  for  the  school  year  1864-1865  the 
names  of  two  hundred  and  sixty-two  students,  of  whom  one 
hundred  and  twelve  were  men  and  one  hundred  and  fifty 
were  women.  A  noticeable  fact  is  that  there  were  seventeen 
Scandinavian  students  enrolled  that  year.  This  was  six 
and  one-half  per  cent  of  the  total  enrollment.  The  situa- 
tion and  character  of  Albion  Academy  early  gained  for  it 
the  patronage  of  Scandinavian  students,  who  always  ac- 
quitted themselves  with  credit,  and  the  benefits  were 
mutual.  The  catalogue  to  which  I  have  referred  is  for  the 
closing  year  of  the  Civil  War,  the  year  in  which  Knute  Nel- 
son returned  from  the  war  to  complete  his  course  of  study 
at  the  academy. 

The  institution  manifested  a  warm  sympathy  with  young 
people  who  were  eager  for  an  education  and  dependent  upon 
their  own  exertions  for  securing  it.  It  was  an  educational 
Mecca  for  poor  students.  Tuition  and  room  rent  were  pur- 
posely made  extremely  low,  and  by  boarding  themselves  or 
in  "clubs,"  the  necessary  expenses  of  students  were  reduced 
to  the  minimum.  All  possible  opportunities  were  afforded 
for  self-support.  No  wonder  that  the  school  was  held  in 
affectionate  regard  by  the  students,  and  that  that  affection 
continued  in  the  later  years  of  their  lives. 

Under  the  heading  in  that  catalogue  (1864-1865) 
"Expenses  per  Term,"  of  fourteen  weeks,  I  find  the  follow- 
ing: "Tuition  from  $6.  to  $8.  Incidentals  $0.25.  Room 
rent  (stoves  in  room)  $2.75  per  scholar.  Board  in  Hall  or 
private  family,  $2  per  week.  Board  is  furnished  at  the  house 
of  Mrs.  Dates  at  its  exact  cost  which  has  not  exceeded  $1.00 
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per  week.  Students  and  teachers  to  quite  an  extent  board 
at  this  hall."  The  catalogue  also  states,  page  23,  "No  stu- 
dent is  turned  away  on  account  of  poverty.  Albion  Academy 
is  equaled  by  none  in  facilities  for  young  men  and  women 
who  pay  their  own  way."  It  is  plainly  disclosed  by  the  quo- 
tation from  the  catalogue,  that  the  necessary  yearly  expenses 
at  Albion  Academy  were,  for  tuition,  room  rent,  incidentals, 
and  board  at  the  "club,"  less  than  seventy-five  dollars  a 
year;  and  that  the  same  necessary  expenses  for  a  student 
who  boarded  himself  did  not  exceed  forty-five  dollars  a 
year.  More  than  ninety-five  per  cent  of  the  students  were 
included  in  these  two  groups,  and  by  far  the  larger  part  of 
the  students  boarded  themselves.  Surely  there  was  plain 
living  as  well  as  high  thinking  at  old  Albion  Academy. 
Knute  Nelson  was  only  one  of  many  old  Albion  students  who 
paid  their  way  by  ringing  the  bell  and  doing  janitor  work. 
Students  came  from  a  large  area  of  the  surrounding  country, 
and  alike  from  city  and  village,  from  Madison,  Janesville, 
Watertown,  Milwaukee,  Chicago,  Stoughton,  Edgerton, 
Lake  Mills,  Fort  Atkinson,  Jefferson,  Waterloo,  and  many 
other  Wisconsin  towns  and  from  several  different  states. 

The  buildings  were  used  both  for  dormitories  and  for 
recitations.  The  students'  rooms  were  warmed  by  small  box 
stoves  with  wood  as  fuel.  They  were  lighted  in  succession 
by  tallow  candles,  "fluid,"  and  kerosene.  The  chapel  and 
recitation  rooms  were  similarly  warmed  and  lighted.  The 
chapel  was  on  the  third  floor  of  the  gentlemen's  build- 
ing. The  rising  bell  was  rung  at  five  o'clock  in  the  morning. 
The  morning  hour  between  six  and  seven  was  devoted  to 
study.  Seven  o'clock  was  the  breakfast  hour.  Chapel 
exercises  were  held  at  7:45  a.m.,  when  all  students  were  re- 
quired to  be  present.  It  was  the  time  for  the  daily  roll  call. 
Time  from  the  close  of  chapel  exercises  until  twelve  o'clock 
was  devoted  to  recitations  and  study  hours,  the  period  being 
forty-five  to  fifty-five  minutes  in  duration.    At  twelve 
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o'clock  came  dinner  and  intermission  until  two  o'clock.  From 
two  o'clock  until  five  there  were  three  periods  of  recitations  or 
study  of  an  hour  each ;  from  five  to  six,  recess.  Supper  came 
at  six  o'clock,  then  study  hours  from  seven  to  nine.  Retiring 
bell  rang  at  9:30,  and  woe  to  the  student  who  was  remiss  in 
complying  with  rules.  Using  tobacco  in  any  form  around  the 
academy  buildings,  playing  at  games  of  chance,  using  in- 
toxicating liquors  or  profane  language,  visiting  one  another's 
room  during  regular  hours  of  study  were  strictly  forbidden. 

The  school  year  was  divided  into  three  terms  of  fourteen 
weeks  each.  Students  were  required  to  attend  three  recita- 
tions daily  for  five  days  of  each  week;  to  participate  in  regu- 
lar exercises  in  composition,  orations,  declamations,  and 
reading;  to  attend  lectures  and  religious  exercises  on  the  day 
observed  as  the  Sabbath;  to  be  regular  and  punctual  in  all 
regular  academic  exercises;  to  be  orderly  at  all  times  and  in 
all  places;  and  to  be  studious  and  industrious.  The  pre- 
dominant method  of  recitation  was  topical.  At  recitation  a 
topic  was  assigned  the  student  and  he  was  required  to  stand 
and  orally  present  the  subject  without  being  prompted  by 
questions  from  the  teacher.  Self-reliance  was  thus  developed 
in  the  student.  Oral  examinations  were  held  at  the  end  of 
the  school  term.  The  institution  was  well  equipped,  for 
its  time,  with  apparatus  and  appliances  for  teaching  physics, 
chemistry,  botany,  physiology,  and  geography.  It  pos- 
sessed, as  already  stated,  a  large  and  very  complete  cabinet 
of  mounted  birds,  prepared  by  the  distinguished  naturalist 
Dr.  Thure  Kumlien. 

Of  all  the  important  and  inspiring  occasions  in  the  life 
of  old  Albion  Academy  as  I  knew  it,  the  one  greatest  cay  of 
all  great  days  or  occasions,  the  one  that  awakened  such 
expectancy,  such  conflicting  emotions,  anticipations,  and 
realizations,  such  excitements  and  enthusiasms,  such  joyous 
elation  and  thrills,  was  Anniversary  Day,  as  Commence- 
ment was  then  modestly  called.    The  excitement  was  by 
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no  means  limited  to  the  academy  campus  and  buildings. 
It  extended  far  and  wide  to  rural,  village,  and  city  homes 
alike.  The  country  was  everywhere  astir.  It  was  by  popu- 
lar acclaim  a  general  holiday  for  a  large  area  tributary  to 
Albion,  and  from  early  morning  until  noon  people  were  for- 
gathering at  their  educational  Mecca.  It  was  a  day  in  June 
when  all  nature  smiled  and  was  joy  inspiring.  This  was  the 
occasion  when  those  who  had  satisfactorily  completed  the 
course  of  study  received  their  graduating  diplomas,  which  in 
1863  and  thereafter  carried  to  the  men  the  degree  of  Ph.B., 
and  to  the  women  the  degree  of  Ph.L. 

Usually  the  exercises  were  held  in  a  grove,  where  a  large 
stage  and  an  ample  supply  of  temporary  seats  were  provided. 
Flags  were  displayed  and  the  occasion  was  one  of  pomp  and 
dignity.  A  band  was  employed,  and  as  it  came,  playing,  into 
town,  from  Stoughton,  Fort  Atkinson,  Janesville,  or  White- 
water, as  the  fact  might  be,  the  excitement  and  enthusiasm 
became  intense.  There  was  a  procession  from  the  campus  to 
the  grove,  led  by  the  marshal  of  the  day,  and  he,  at  times, 
besashed  and  mounted.  On  the  large  stage  were  seated  the 
faculty,  the  board  of  trustees,  the  band,  the  prospective 
graduates,  and  the  dignitaries,  such  as  the  governor  of  the 
state,  the  state  superintendent,  the  president  of  the  Uni- 
versity, or  other  invited  notables.  In  1863,  Colonel  O.  C. 
Johnson,  a  former  Albion  student,  was  present  and  aroused 
the  assemblage  to  a  high  pitch  of  excitement  by  relating  how 
he,  a  Libby  prisoner,  had  escaped  by  cutting  a  hole  in  the 
bottom  of  a  freight  car  in  which  he  was  being  transported, 
slipping  down  through  and  lying  between  ties  until  the  train 
passed  over  him.  The  train  scraped  him  rather  roughly, 
but  thus  he  escaped,  howbeit  with  many  perils. 

Those  anniversary  occasions  had  a  powerful  influence  in 
awakening  a  desire  in  many  a  young  man  and  young  woman 
to  become  a  student  in  Albion  Academy — a  desire  that  later, 
in  thousands  of  cases,  found  realization.  The  exercises  con- 
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sisted  of  original  orations  and  essays  by  the  graduates, 
music,  and  the  address  of  the  principal,  awarding  the  diplo- 
mas and  delivering  inspiring  words  of  parting.  I  recall  one 
such  occasion  when  Governor  Fairchild  was  present.  On 
being  called  upon  to  speak,  he  introduced  his  remarks  by 
saying  that  he  would  rather  be  the  possessor  of  one  of  those 
diplomas  than  of  all  the  honors  he  had  received  as  governor 
of  the  state  and  as  general  in  the  Union  Army  of  the  Civil 
War.  I  also  recall  one  such  occasion  when  State  Super- 
intendent John  G.  McMynn  was  present  and  spoke.  He 
said  that  on  the  previous  day  he  had  attended  the  com- 
mencement exercises  at  the  University,  and  that  he  was  un- 
able to  discover  any  marked  differences  in  the  general 
quality  of  the  productions  and  efforts  on  the  two  occasions. 
I  recall  that  President  Bascom  was  present  on  another  occa- 
sion and  spoke  approvingly. 

"By  their  fruits  ye  shall  know  them."  That  which  makes 
old  Albion  Academy  especially  notable,  that  which  has  at- 
tracted to  it  more  than  usual  attention,  is  the  fact  that  it 
numbers  among  its  alumni  and  students  some  of  the  eminent 
men  in  the  affairs  of  Wisconsin,  of  other  states,  and  of  the 
nation.     The  list  of  distinguished  statesmen,  lawyers, 
doctors,  teachers,  clergymen,  and  notables  in  other  occupa- 
tions is  a  long  one.  Alumni  and  undergraduates  of  Albion 
Academy  are  found  in  the  ranks  of  farmers,  business  men, 
and  other  non-professional  occupations.    Whatever  the 
field  of  activity  may  have  been  and  however  circumscribed, 
it  has  been  characteristic  of  Albion  students  that  they  have 
been  industrious,  upright,  proficient,  well  disposed,  law 
abiding  citizens,  from  whom  wholesome  influences  have 
emanated. 

Honor  and  shame  from  no  condition  rise; 
Act  well  thy  part,  there  all  the  honor  lies. 

A  complete  list  is  not  available  to  the  writer;  and  it  is 
with  no  invidious  purpose  that  such  a  partial  list  as  is  avail- 
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able  is  given,  wherein  an  attempt  is  made  simply  to  "render 
unto  Caesar  the  things  that  are  Caesar's,"  without  assum- 
ing to  determine  relative  rank.5 

Alva  Adams,  distinguished  orator,  thrice  governor  of  Colorado.6 
Henry  Cullen  Adams,  successful  dairy  farmer  and  stock  breeder, 
conductor  of  farmers'  institutes,  dairy  and  food  commissioner,  repre- 
sentative in  Congress  for  two  terms  from  the  Capital  City  district. 
It  is  believed  that  his  knowledge  and  experience  in  pure  food  matters 
were  a  crucial  influence  in  effecting  the  passage  by  Congress  of  the 
National  Meat  Inspection  Law  and  the  National  Food  and  Drugs  Act 
of  1906. 

A.  R.  Ames,  high  school  principal,  county  superintendent  of  schools. 
Sylvanus  Ames,  for  twenty-eight  and  one-half  years  county  super- 
intendent of  schools  in  the  eastern  district  of  Dane  County. 
Abel  Anderson,  clergyman. 

Rasmus  B.  Anderson,  Ph.B.,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  teacher,  linguist,  his- 
torian, diplomat,  critic,  journalist.  He  was  associate  principal  of 
Albion  Academy  at  a  period  when  the  institution  probably  reached 
the  climax  of  student  enrollment.  Following  his  resignation,  he  was 
for  fifteen  years  instructor  and  professor  of  Scandinavian  language  and 
literature  in  the  University  of  Wisconsin.  Later  he  was  United  States 
minister  to  Denmark,  and  for  many  years  was  an  eminent  journalist, 
preeminent  interpreter  and  champion  of  the  Norwegian  people,  their 
achievements,  history,  and  literature.  Nothing  could  be  more  appro- 
priate than  the  dedication  by  Dr.  Anderson  of  his  Autobiography 
"to  those  of  Norwegian  birth  or  descent  who  have  helped  to  make 
America,  on  the  farms,  in  the  industries,  in  commerce,  in  literature, 
science,  and  art,  who,  by  their  religious  and  secular  teaching  and 
example,  have  helped  to  build  the  nation  spiritually,  morally,  and 
intellectually,  and  who  have  been  loyal  to  the  Stars  and  Stripes  in  peace 
and  in  war." 

Burr  Atwood,  physician. 

George  Atwood,  lawyer. 

Cyrus  W.  Babcock,  physician. 

Charles  V.  Bardeen,  lawyer,  circuit  judge,  associate  justice  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  Wisconsin.  The  reports  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  Wisconsin  bear  conclusive  testimony  of  the  notable  legal  talents 

6  Mr.  J.  Q.  Emery,  born  in  Ohio  in  1843,  received  his  Ph.B.  degree  from  Albion  Acad- 
emy and  was  later  awarded  an  M.A.  degree  by  Beloit  College.  He  married  Marie  Theresa 
Lawton,  who  also  was  a  graduate  of  Albion  Academy.  He  enjoyed  a  long  and  distinguished 
career  as  a  teacher  and  superintendent — at  Albion  Academy,  Wisconsin  Rapids,  and  Fort 
Atkinson;  as  principal  of  the  River  Falls  State  Normal  School;  and  as  superintendent  of 
public  instruction  of  Wisconsin.  He  has  served  fifteen  years  as  state  dairy  and  food  com- 
missioner, an  office  which  he  now  holds,  and  where  his  wise  policies  have  given  him  national 
repute.  In  addition  to  his  half-century  of  public  service  in  Wisconsin,  Mr.  Emery  has 
been  a  successful  farmer  and  breeder  of  purebred  Jersey  cattle. — Editor. 

6  His  son,  the  Honorable  Alva  C.  Adams,  has  recently  been  appointed  United  States 
senator  by  the  governor  of  Colorado,  to  fill  a  vacancy. 
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of  one  who  was  cut  down  by  the  Stern  Reaper  in  the  midst  of  an  eminent 
career  as  jurist. 

Thomas  Barber,  clergyman. 

B.  A.  Barlow,  teacher,  county  superintendent  of  schools,  lawyer, 

judge.  .  . 
 Bicknell,  physician. 

E.  L.  Burdick,  physician. 

F.  O.  Burdick,  teacher,  county  superintendent  of  schools,  clergy- 
man, physician. 

George  Burdick,  clergyman. 
George  Busse,  M.D.,  surgeon. 

James  M.  Clancy,  lawyer,  former  assistant  attorney  general. 
A.  J.  Compton,  lieutenant  in  the  Union  Army. 
F.  W.  Coon,  editor,  for  many  years  chief  clerk  of  the  State  Senate. 
Wendell  Cornwall,  lawyer,  judge;  son  of  Professor  A.  R.  Corn- 
wall. 

Asa  Craig,  physician. 
A.  B.  Crawford,  dentist. 

George  Currier,  high  school  principal,  editor. 
John  M.  Estes,  captain  in  the  Union  Army. 
Lorenzo  Estes,  lieutenant  in  the  Union  Army. 
P.  A.  Flaten,  physician. 

George  Flom,  professor  of  Scandinavian  language  and  literature 
at  the  University  of  Illinois.  m 
H.  S.  Frawley,  city  superintendent  of  schools,  Eau  Claire. 
Henry  Frawley,  lawyer. 
Thomas  Frawley,  lawyer. 
Joseph  Gould,  high  school  principal. 

Edwin  L.  Green,  clergyman;  "without  doubt  the  most  noted 
scientist  Albion  Academy  has  produced,  who  would  be  a  credit  to  any 
university  or  country";  "discoverer  of  countless  members  of  our  Ameri- 
can flora";  "one  of  the  great  botanists  of  the  world."  At  the  time 
of  his  death  he  was  a  professor  in  the  Catholic  University  at  Washing- 
ton, D.  C. 

|Manser  Green,  lawyer. 

H.  A.  Head,  lieutenant  in  the  Union  Army. 

L.  R.  Head,  Ph.B.,  B.A.,  M.D.,  physician  and  surgeon,  former 
medical  superintendent  of  the  State  Hospital  at  Mendota;  son  of 
Dr.  jC.  R.  Head. 

A.  L.  Hollo,  physician. 

Henry  A.  Huber,  lawyer,  state  senator. 

Elias  Johnson  (Molee),  publisher. 

John  A.  Johnson,  manufacturer. 

O.  C.  Johnson,  regimental  officer  in  the  Union  Army;  escaped  from 
Libby  Prison. 

Isaac  P.  Ketchum,  business  manager,  Madison  Democrat. 
Ludwig  Kumlien,  naturalist,  specialist  with  Hougate  expedition 
to  Arctic  regions. 

George  W.  Latta,  lawyer,  legislator,  district  attorney. 
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L.  K.  Luse,  lawyer,  assistant  attorney  general  of  Wisconsin.7 
Charles  Maxon,  high  school  principal. 
James  Miles,  editor. 

S.  S.  Miller,  lawyer,  legislator,  district  attorney. 

Knute  Nelson,  United  States  senator.  His  ambition  led  him  to 
choose  the  profession  of  law  and  a  political  career.  He  served  two 
terms  in  the  Wisconsin  Assembly,  three  years  as  county  attorney  in 
Minnesota,  two  terms  in  the  Minnesota  Senate,  four  terms  as  repre- 
sentative in  Congress  from  Minnesota.  He  was  twice  elected  governor 
of  Minnesota,  and  was  five  terms  lacking  two  years  a  member  of  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States.  For  more  than  fifty  years  he  was  in 
public  service,  and  was  never  defeated  for  any  public  office  for  which 
he  was  a  candidate.  He  lacked  but  one  step  of  reaching  the  highest 
round  in  the  ladder  of  political  fame.  This  transcendent  achievement 
of  a  friendless,  obscure  Norwegian  lad,  which  reads  like  a  story  of  the 
Arabian  Nights;  a  record  that  included  membership  for  nearly  half 
a  lifetime  of  four  score  years  in  the  most  distinguished  legislative 
body  of  the  world,  in  the  most  beautiful  capital  city  of  the  world; 
a  record  that  on  his  eightieth  birthday  elicited  the  personal  congratu- 
lations of  the  King  of  Norway  and  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  is  a  record  that  confers  immeasurable  honor  not  only  upon 
himself,  but  upon  the  founders  of  Albion  Academy,  upon  his  Alma 
Mater,  upon  the  genius  of  the  institutions  of  his  adopted  country,  as 
well  as  upon  the  race  from  which  he  sprung — the  race  of  Bjornson, 
Ibsen,  Kielland,  Wellhavern,  Leif  Ericson,  Ole  Bull. 

P.  O.  Noben,  lawyer. 

T.  W.  North,  clergyman. 

E.  J.  Onstad,  principal  of  Wittenberg  Academy,  assistant  state 
treasurer. 

Charles  Parish,  editor. 

A.  B.  Prentice,  county  superintendent  of  schools,  clergyman. 

J.  F.  A.  Pyre,  professor  of  English  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin. 

W.  W.  Ray,  lawyer. 

Lorenzo  D.  Roberts,  high  school  principal;  county  superintendent 
of  schools  for  thirty-four  and  a  half  years  continuously — the  longest 
term  of  service  of  any  county  superintendent  in  Wisconsin;  inventor, 
patentee,  and  owner  of  mathematical  machine. 

W.  C.  Silverthorn,  orator,  political  leader,  lawyer,  judge  of  the 
sixteenth  judicial  circuit  of  Wisconsin.  In  1896  he  was  the  nominee 
of  the  Democratic  party  for  governor  of  Wisconsin. 

Thomas  Silverwood,  lawyer. 

Henry  Swift,  captain  in  the  Union  Army. 

P.  H.  Swift,  editor. 

Will  Swift,  lawyer. 

Torger  Thompson,  farmer,  legislator,  philanthropist. 
Henry  Tusler,  business  man. 
Herbert  Tusler,  business  man. 

Allen  West,  high  school  principal,  teacher  of  agriculture. 

7  His  son,  C.  Z.  Luse,  is  judge  for  the  United  States  District  Court,  Western  District, 
Wisconsin. 
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It  is  exceedingly  regrettable  that  there  is  no  available 
roster  of  the  patriotic  services  rendered  their  country  by 
the  alumni  and  undergraduates  of  Albion  Academy  in  the 
Civil  War  and  later  wars;  suffice  it  to  say,  that  in  patriotism, 
courage,  self-sacrifice,  they  were  second  to  none,  either 
numerically  or  qualitatively.  Nor  did  the  women  at  home 
fall  short,  in  these  respects,  of  the  men  in  the  field. 

What  shall  be  said  of  the  alumnae  and  undergraduate 
women  of  old  Albion  Academy?   A  remark  recently  made 
concerning  them  by  a  veteran  Wisconsin  educator,  namely, 
"I  have  a  profound  respect  for  them,"  doubtless  voices  the 
sentiment  of  the  entire  body  of  alumni  and  undergraduates. 
They  were  not  "exotics  of  hot  house  growth  nor  sensitive 
plants  that  shriveled  at  the  slightest  breath."    They  had 
bright,  sparkling  eyes  and  cheeks  rosy  with  the  bloom  of 
health.   The  modesty  that  becomes  a  woman  was  in  them 
an  outstanding  virtue.  They  sought  education  for  their  own 
personal  improvement  and  as  its  own  reward.    Many  of 
them  became  teachers  and  had  an  elevating  and  inspiring 
influence  on  the  schools  over  which  they  held  queenly  sway. 
Their  ideal  and  aspiration  was  not  for  public  station  and 
notoriety,  but  to  become  home-makers,  with  power  to 
touch  the  keys  and  chords  in  their  households,  that  should 
vibrate  in  melodies  divine.   What  is  beautifully  said  of  one 
of  them  could  be  truthfully  said  of  the  many:  "She  was  a 
refined,  intelligent,  affectionate  wife  who  shared  her  hus- 
band's desire  for  knowledge  and  culture,  and  at  the  same 
time  had  the  domestic  tastes,  talents,  and  inclinations 
which  notably  fitted  her  to  be  an  ideal  housekeeper,  the 
queen  of  a  charming  and  delightful  home.    The  growth  of 
husband  and  wife  was  coincident.    She  was  the  helpful, 
appreciative,    inspiring   companion,    the    tender,  loving 
mother,  the  gracious,  hospitable  hostess,  the  wise  and  faith- 
ful helpmeet,  alike  in  trials,  vicissitudes  and  successes." 
And  these  are  they  to  whom  their  Alma  Mater  may  point 
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and  say,  as  did  Cornelia,  the  Roman  matron,  mother  of  the 
younger  Gracchi,  "These  are  my  jewels."  Whatever  their 
station,  therein  they  acted  well  their  parts,  with  cultivated 
minds,  high  ideals  and  aspirations,  tender  sympathies,  and 
persistent  efficiency. 

There  all  the  honor  lies. 

The  later  history  of  Albion  Academy  is  sharply  divided 
off  from  the  period  described  above.  Professor  Cornwall  was 
succeeded  as  principal  by  Professor  Edwin  Marsh,  B.A., 
M.A.,  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin.  He  was  assisted  by 
his  wife  as  preceptress  and  teacher,  by  Belle  Seaver  (later 
the  wife  of  M.  A.  Head),  and  others  I  cannot  name.  There 
had  been  acrimonious  dissensions  during  the  later  years  of 
Professor  Cornwall's  administration,  and  these  continued 
during  the  administration  of  Professor  Marsh.  The  at- 
tendance continued  to  decline  and  Professor  Marsh  re- 
signed at  the  close  of  the  spring  term  of  1880.  Then  for 
three  years,  until  the  fall  of  1883,  the  old  academy  ceased  to 
function.  In  1883,  by  an  arrangement  made  by  the  board  of 
trustees,  the  immediate  management  of  the  school  for  a 
period  of  five  years,  with  privilege  of  renewal,  was  placed  in 
a  subordinate  board  of  managers.  F.  E.  Williams  was  em- 
ployed as  principal  for  two  years.  Miss  Cadougan  was 
preceptress  and  teacher  for  the  first  year  and  Esther  Reed 
(later  the  wife  of  Dr.  L.  R.  Head)  for  the  second  year.  Mr. 
Williams  was  also  assisted  by  Professor  T.  T.  Homme, 
Professor  Kasberg,  and  Professor  Clark.  Professor  Williams 
was  succeeded  by  Professor  S.  L.  Maxon,  of  Alfred  Uni- 
versity, New  York,  who  was  assisted  by  Professor  Kasberg 
and  Miss  Abaly,  and  probably  by  others  I  cannot  name. 

The  school  under  these  two  administrations  gradually 
gained  in  public  confidence,  and  the  attendance  increased 
until,  in  the  latter  part  of  Professor  Maxon's  administra- 
tion, it  approximated  the  enrollment  of  earlier  years,  prob- 
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ably  a  yearly  enrollment  of  two  hundred.  The  courses  of 
study  were  changed  and  the  school  was  put  on  the  accredited 
list  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin.  The  general  character 
of  the  scholars  was  high,  the  instruction  and  management 
of  the  school  excellent,  and  the  graduates  ranked  relatively 
high  among  the  alumni. 

Professor  Maxon's  administration  terminated  in  the 
late  1880's,  probably  in  1888.  His  successor,  Professor 
Charles  Clark,  soon  died,  and  was  succeeded  by  Professor 
D.  E.  Millard,  who  in  turn  was  succeeded  by  Professor  H.  E. 
Edwards.  My  knowledge  of  these  three  administrations  is 
very  limited.  The  attendance  gradually  declined;  at  the 
end  of  the  spring  term  of  1892  the  doors  of  old  Albion 
Academy  closed,  and  for  two  years  "the  three  temples  of 
knowledge  stood  empty,  deserted,  sad  memorials  of  a  glory 
that  had  passed  away." 

Meanwhile,  a  denominational  board  of  the  Seventh-Day 
Baptists  foreclosed  a  mortgage  it  held  on  the  buildings  and 
campus,  and  the  title  to  the  same  passed  forever  from  the 
old  corporation  known  as  Albion  Academy  and  Normal 
Institute.  Of  the  academy  it  can  be  said  that,  "starting  as  a 
little  taper  in  an  upper  window,  it  soon  became  a  candle, 
lighting  in  its  small  way  the  path  of  many  an  earnest 
pilgrim  to  its  shrine  of  knowledge";  that  although 
debt,  dissension,  poverty,  the  establishment  of  state 
normal  schools  and  free  high  schools  promoted  by  the  state, 
caused  it  to  flicker  and  finally  cease  to  flame  in  the  old 
buildings,  yet  in  those  far-away  pioneer  days,  meeting  an 
imperative  need,  it  illumined  the  minds  and  the  lifeways  of 
thousands  of  Wisconsin's  young  men  and  women.  These 
do  not  cease  to  bless  and  revere  the  philanthropists  and 
sages  who  provided  them  with  those  invigorating,  enriching 
educational  opportunities  which  proved  such  powerful  forces 
for  good  in  their  future  destinies  as  individuals  and  citizens. 
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In  the  subsequent  history  of  the  institution  under  the 
private  ownership  for  seven  years,  1894-1901,  of  Professor 
Peter  Hendrickson,  and  the  later  ownership  by  the  Nor- 
wegian Lutheran  Synod,  consisting  of  sixteen  congregations, 
with  the  title  H.  A.  Preus  Lutheran  Academy  Corporation, 
which  is  another  chapter,  the  author  of  this  article  has  a 
deep  and  sympathetic  interest.  But  he  is  fully  persuaded 
that  he  should  defer  to  others  more  adequately  informed  and 
otherwise  qualified  than  he  to  write  the  story.  It  seems 
fitting,  however,  to  state  that  the  first  principal  under  the 
re-chartered  institution,  the  Reverend  D.  G.  Ristad,  a 
clergyman  of  fine  scholarship,  sterling  integrity,  and  splendid 
vision,  was  admirably  adapted  to  the  position.  Under  his 
administration  of  five  years,  1901-1906,  the  aspirations  of 
the  institution,  the  qualifications  of  the  assistants,  the  gen- 
eral discipline  and  tone  of  the  school,  and  the  character  and 
abilities  of  the  students  and  graduates,  rose  to  the  high- 
water  mark  of  the  old  academy.  His  successors,  the 
Reverend  Theodore  Ringoen,  1906-1914,  and  Professor 
Torgerson,  until  its  close,  with  their  assistants,  achieved 
notable  success  in  maintaining  these  ideals  and  standards. 
But  because  of  decline  in  attendance,  deficits,  the  destruc- 
tion by  fire  of  the  main  building,  the  country's  becoming  in- 
volved in  the  World  War,  and  the  death  of  its  prime  sup- 
porter, Honorable  Andrew  Jensen,  it  was  deemed  wisest  to 
close  the  doors  of  the  institution  until  better  times  should 
return.  The  property  was  finally  turned  over  to  the  Nor- 
wegian Lutheran  Church  of  America,  upon  the  condition  that 
the  denomination  assume  all  indebtedness  resting  upon  the 
corporation. 


A  WISCONSIN  ANABASIS 
Louise  P.  Kellogg 

The  world-famous  retreat  of  the  Ten  Thousand  Greeks 
through  the  territory  we  now  know  as  the  Near  East  was 
once,  when  Xenophon's  account  was  a  universal  textbook, 
the  commonplace  of  every  schoolboy.  As  a  footnote  to  the 
great  Anabasis,  we  herein  recount  the  retreat  two  thousand 
years  later  through  Wisconsin,  of  as  brave  and  resourceful 
a  party  as  any  Greek  ever  knew. 

Wisconsin  in  1680  was  a  wilderness  uncharted  by  any 
save  savages  and  beasts.  Civilization  had  barely  swept 
a  fringe  across  its  borders,  and  dense  forests  alternating  with 
miry  swales  crowded  to  the  shores  of  all  its  waterways.  No 
white  man  had  essayed  its  wilderness  faring,  so  fraught  with 
hardship  and  perils,  until  necessity  forced  a  handful  of 
Europeans  to  cross  this  way  or  perish. 

In  the  year  1678  there  appeared  at  the  court  of  the 
French  king  at  Versailles  a  young  officer  who  had  been  in 
the  service  of  Louis  XIV  for  several  years.  Henry  de  Tonty 
was  of  Italian  descent,  born  on  French  soil,  where  his  father 
was  an  exile  after  participating  in  a  Neapolitan  revolt 
against  the  oppressive  tyranny  of  Spanish  rulers.  Lorenzo 
de  Tonty  had  been  a  banker  at  Naples,  a  friend  and  ally 
of  the  Florentine  Medici,  one  of  whose  daughters  was  the 
mother  of  the  French  king.  He  therefore  sought  an  asylum 
in  France,  where  he  received  patronage  and  aid  from  his 
fellow  Italian,  Cardinal  Mazarin,  all  powerful  minister  of 
the  youthful  Louis  XIV.  No  doubt  it  was  Mazarin  who 
arranged  for  the  exiled  Tonty  an  excellent  marriage  with  a 
French  gentlewoman  named  Desliettes.  From  this  union 
sprang  Henry,  the  eldest  son,  born  in  1650,  and  Alphonse, 
also  destined  to  pass  the  larger  share  of  his  life  in  America. 
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One  of  Madame  Tonty's  sisters  became  the  mother  of  the 
Greysolon  brothers,  who,  like  the  Tontys,  early  removed  to 
New  France,  one  of  whom,  surnamed  Duluth,  was  a  notable 
explorer  in  the  Great  Lakes  region. 

We  know  nothing  of  the  youth  or  education  of  Henry  de 
Tonty,  other  than  that  he  learned  the  virtues  of  courage, 
fidelity,  persistence,  and  charity  in  a  marked  degree.  At 
the  age  of  eighteen  he  entered  the  army  as  a  cadet,  and  saw 
active  service  for  several  years  in  his  ancestral  Italy.  The 
French  king  in  his  vainglorious  pride  assumed  the  position 
of  arbiter  of  the  destinies  of  the  world.   Engaged  in  a  ter- 
rific struggle  with  the  Triple  Alliance  of  Holland,  England, 
and  Sweden,  he  none  the  less  found  occasion  to  interfere  in 
the  affairs  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples  and  Sicily,  and  sup- 
ported the  inhabitants  of  Messina  in  their  revolt  against  the 
tyranny  of  Spain.  Henry  de  Tonty,  whose  earliest  recollec- 
tions must  have  centered  around  his  father's  account  of 
revolutionary  struggles  in  Naples,  found  his  own  sympathies 
awakened  for  the  oppressed  of  Sicily,  and  served  with  good 
will  in  the  forces  sent  by  Louis  XIV  to  the  relief  of  Messina. 
The  fleet  was  commanded  by  bluff  old  Admiral  Duquesne, 
under  whom  Tonty  began  as  cadet  and  in  eight  years 
mounted  the  ladder  until  he  became  captain.  To  Duquesne 
was  opposed  the  Dutch  commander  De  Ruyter,  who  had  in 
Cromwell's  time  swept  the  English  Channel  clear  of  French 
vessels,  with  a  broom  at  his  masthead.   Off  Sicily  the  proud 
Dutchman  met  defeat  and  death  at  the  hands  of  the  French. 
Tonty  was  one  of  a  squadron  ordered  out  to  board  an  enemy 
vessel  off  Libisso;  a  well-aimed  grenade  struck  his  right 
hand,  when  the  young  officer  himself  amputated  the 
wounded  member.  This  hand  was  afterwards  replaced  by  an 
iron  or  copper  one,  on  which  was  worn  a  concealing  glove, 
and  which  was  occasionally  employed  with  marked  effect 
in  Indian  struggles.   During  the  naval  battle  where  he  lost 
his  hand,  Tonty  had  the  additional  misfortune  to  be  cap- 
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tured  and  thereafter  to  languish  in  prison  for  six  months 
until  exchanged.  A  brief  visit  to  France,  where  he  was 
cited  for  bravery,  ended  in  another  term  of  service  in  Italian 
waters.  Then  in  1678  peace  was  made,  and  the  young  naval 
officer  returned  to  court  to  find  employment  and  the  op- 
portunity for  further  adventures.  His  patron  was  the  power- 
ful Due  de  Conti,  a  son-in-law  of  the  French  king. 

Louis  XIV  was  now  at  the  height  of  his  fame;  victor 
over  Holland,  he  had  annexed  large  portions  of  the  Spanish 
Netherlands  to  the  territory  of  France.  As  for  New  France, 
he  was  willing  to  bestow  a  principality  therein  upon  any 
adventurer  with  pleasant  address  and  powerful  friends. 
Such  an  one  was  Robert  Cavelier  Sieur  de  la  Salle,  protege  of 
the  Count  de  Frontenac  and  dweller  for  twelve  years  in  the 
distant  land  of  Canada.  Four  years  earlier,  under  the  power- 
ful patronage  of  Frontenac,  La  Salle  had  been  accorded  a 
seigniory  on  Lake  Ontario,  and  the  monopoly  of  trade  in  the 
rich  fur  bearing  region  around  Fort  Frontenac,  where  Kings- 
ton now  stands.  Had  he  been  merely  a  fortune  hunter  La 
Salle  might  have  rested  content  with  his  privilege,  which 
brought  him  in  each  year  a  handsome  income.  Instead,  he 
was  of  the  restless  temper  which  opportunity  provokes  and 
adventure  beckons.  He  planned  thereupon  to  annex  to 
New  France  the  richest  region  in  the  world,  a  kingdom  yet 
unexplored  and  virgin — the  Mississippi  Valley. 

War  was  still  raging  in  Europe  when  La  Salle  arrived  at 
court,  but  victories  were  making  the  king  well  satisfied  and 
he  listened  with  interest  to  La  Salle's  descriptions  of  the 
fertility  and  beauty  of  interior  America.  In  May,  1678,  two 
months  before  the  peace  was  signed,  a  charter  was  drawn 
conveying  to  La  Salle  the  rights  and  privileges  of  exploring 
a  route  to  Mexico  and  of  occupying  the  interior  with  French 
forts.  True,  La  Salle  was  to  furnish  his  own  funds  for  the 
enterprise  and  to  have  the  monopoly  only  of  buffalo  hides 
and  not  of  the  furs  that  enriched  the  colony  of  Canada. 
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None  the  less  the  royal  sanction  was  a  prerequisite  for  all 
advance,  and  La  Salle  eagerly  accepted  his  charter  from  the 
royal  donor. 

It  remained  to  recruit  his  forces,  and  to  secure  lieutenants 
whom  he  could  trust.  One  day  at  court  he  met  the  iron- 
handed  Tonty,  liked  his  honest  face  and  manly  address, 
and  offered  him  a  place  in  his  new-forming  expedition.  We 
have  brief  mention  in  contemporary  reports  of  the  meeting 
of  these  two  men  so  long  to  be  associated  in  North  American 
enterprise,  to  endure  for  the  cause  incredible  hardships  and 
danger.  "Tonty,"  says  the  Prince  de  Conti,  "sent  me  to  ask 
him  [La  Salle]  to  be  allowed  to  accompany  him  in  his  long 
journeys,  to  which  he  very  willingly  assented."1  La  Salle 
was  wont  to  say  in  later  years  that  of  all  the  benefits  he 
obtained  on  his  visit  to  the  court,  none  were  so  lasting  and  so 
valuable  as  the  services  of  Tonty. 

La  Salle  and  his  lieutenant  sailed  for  the  New  World  in 
July,  1678,  gay  and  stout-hearted  over  their  prospects  of 
discovery  and  profit  in  the  Mississippi  Valley.  Little  did 
Tonty  realize  how  many  years  it  would  be  before  he  again 
saw  the  goodly  land  of  France;  little  did  he  reck  that  he  was 
abandoning  the  pleasant  ease  of  a  French  courtier,  and  the 
luxuries  of  the  richest  court  in  Europe,  for  the  hardships  and 
dangers  of  the  wilderness  and  the  rude  life  of  savage  men. 
Something  in  the  wild,  free  life  of  the  forest  appealed  to  the 
youth,  and  the  prospect  of  subduing  the  wilderness  to  the 
needs  of  civilized  man  quickened  his  pulses.  Moreover, 
fidelity  to  the  interests  of  his  leader  was  instinctive  with 
the  young  Franco-Italian,  and  made  him  ready  to  obey 
orders  at  any  cost  to  himself. 

The  first  step  in  La  Salle's  project  was  the  building  of  a 
sailing  vessel  to  navigate  the  upper  Great  Lakes.  The 
shipyard  must  necessarily  be  placed  above  the  Falls  of 

1  Louise  P.  Kellogg,  Early  Narratives  of  the  Northwest  (New  York,  1917),  "Tonty's 
Memoir,"  286. 
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Niagara,  and  thither  La  Salle  and  Tonty  in  the  winter  of 
1678  made  their  way  from  Fort  Frontenac.  Christmas  Day 
found  them  out  on  Lake  Ontario  opposite  an  important 
Iroquois  village,  whither  they  were  obliged  to  go  to  obtain 
provisions  and  the  assent  of  the  Indians  to  the  building  of 
the  ship.  It  was  January,  1679,  before  the  shipyard  was 
chosen,  trees  cut  down,  and  planks  sawed  to  begin  the  keel 
of  the  boat.  The  ground  was  so  frozen  that  they  were 
obliged  to  thaw  it  with  boiling  water  before  huts  could  be 
built  to  house  the  men.  During  La  Salle's  frequent  journeys 
to  and  from  Fort  Frontenac,  Tonty  was  left  in  command  of 
the  shipyard.  There  his  experience  as  a  naval  officer  made 
him  of  great  service,  while  his  ability  to  command  men  held 
the  artisans  closely  to  their  task.  "Full  of  spirit  and  resolu- 
tion," one  of  the  chaplains  of  the  expedition  reports,  he 
"courageously  and  faithfully  seconded  him  [La  Salle]  in  all 
his  designs."2  La  Salle  himself  was  delighted  with  Tonty's 
enthusiastic  support,  writing  to  the  Due  de  Conti,  his 
patron:  "His  honorable  character  and  his  amiable  disposi- 
tion were  well  known  to  you;  but  perhaps  you  would  not 
have  thought  him  capable  of  doing  things  for  which  a  strong 
constitution,  an  acquaintance  with  the  country,  and  the 
use  of  both  hands  seem  absolutely  necessary.  Nevertheless, 
his  energy  and  address  make  him  equal  to  anything."3 

Equal  to  anything  he  had  need  to  be  during  the  difficult 
winter  on  the  Niagara  frontier;  the  Indians  were  sullen  and 
covertly  hostile,  provisions  were  scarce,  supplies  for  the  ship 
lacking.  Through  it  all  Tonty's  vigor  and  resourcefulness 
never  faltered.  His  own  terse  comment  on  the  winter's 
work  was,  "The  bark  was  completed  in  the  spring."4  The 

2  Membre's  narrative  is  in  Chrestien  Le  Clercq,  Premier  Establissement  de  la  Foy  dans 
la  Nouvelle  France  (Paris,  1691).  See  an  English  translation  in  Isaac  J.  Cox,  The  Journeys 
of  La  Salle  (New  York,  1905),  i,  93. 

3  Cited  by  Francis  Parkman,  La  Salle  and  the  Discovery  of  the  Great  West  (Boston, 
1892),  115-116. 

4  Kellogg,  Early  Narratives,  287.  See  on  the  difficulties  of  the  winter's  work,  Louis 
Hennepin,  New  Discovery  (Thwaites,  editor.    Chicago,  1903),  i,  89-93. 
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sailing,  however,  due  to  the  exigencies  of  La  Salle's  affairs, 
was  delayed  until  August.  Tonty  was  then  sent  in  advance 
in  a  canoe  to  await,  at  Detroit,  the  Griffon — for  so  the  bark 
was  named.  Again  at  Mackinac  he  was  detailed  to  overtake 
at  Sault  Ste.  Marie  deserters  from  La  Salle's  employ,  and 
to  join  the  party  at  the  southern  end  of  Lake  Michigan. 
There  late  in  the  year  1679  he  found  his  chief  in  a  log  fort 
at  the  mouth  of  the  St.  Joseph  River.  The  ship  had  been 
sent  back  from  Green  Bay,  and  was  never  heard  from  again.5 

From  Lake  Michigan  the  recruited  party,  now  number- 
ing thirty-three  persons,  pursued  its  way  to  the  valley  of  the 
Illinois.  This  fertile  region  was  the  one  La  Salle  had  chosen 
as  the  central  station  for  his  enterprise,  where  he  planned  to 
build  a  fort,  to  kill  buffalo  enough  to  pay  his  debts,  and 
thence  to  set  out  to  explore  the  Mississippi  River  from  its 
source  to  its  mouth.  The  Illinois  Indians  were  by  repute 
very  tractable,  and  so  La  Salle  found  them.  They  en- 
thusiastically promised  to  furnish  provisions,  to  permit  the 
building  of  a  fort  on  their  lands,  and  to  aid  the  adventurers 
in  every  possible  way.  A  log  fort  was  soon  erected  on  Lake 
Peoria,  and  the  keel  laid  for  a  small  vessel  to  be  used  to 
navigate  the  Mississippi. 

The  time  was  now  January  of  1680;  up  to  this  point, 
although  many  difficulties  had  presented  themselves  and 
many  obstacles  had  been  overcome,  the  achievement  of 
their  plans  seemed  feasible.  A  foothold  had  been  secured  in 
the  heart  of  the  great  valley.  Success  seemed  within  their 
grasp.  But  from  that  moment  fortune  turned  fickle,  and  all 
but  the  stoutest  hearted  would  have  yielded  to  complete 
discouragement.  The  first  blow  was  the  desertion  of  the 
ship  carpenters  whom  La  Salle  had  imported  with  so  much 
pains;  then  came  rumors  of  the  loss  of  the  Griffon,  which 
meant  that  without  fresh  supplies  the  Mississippi  vessel 

5  The  fate  of  the  Griffon  has  never  been  ascertained;  whether  it  foundered  in  a  storm, 
was  scuttled  by  its  crew,  or  burned  by  jealous  Indians  will  probably  never  be  known. 
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could  never  be  built.  The  nearest  French  post  was  at 
Mackinac,  the  nearest  mission  station  at  the  foot  of  Green 
Bay.  Both  of  these  were  controlled  by  the  Jesuits,  between 
whom  and  La  Salle  was  a  deadly  feud.  La  Salle  could  not, 
therefore,  expect  to  find  help  nearer  than  Fort  Frontenac. 
His  only  alternative  was  to  abandon  his  project  or  to  secure 
help  from  his  Lake  Ontario  post.  He  immediately  deter- 
mined to  hasten  thither  and  to  leave  Tonty  to  hold  the 
Illinois  until  his  return. 

The  heroic  journey  of  La  Salle,  on  snowshoes  through  the 
forests  of  Michigan,  Ohio,  and  Ontario  in  the  depth  of 
winter,  was  a  feat  impossible  to  any  but  the  most  practiced 
woodsman  endowed  with  an  iron  physique  and  an  unyield- 
ing will.  Even  his  Indian  guide  fell  ill  because  of  hardships, 
and  three  of  La  Salle's  four  white  comrades  reached  the 
point  of  complete  exhaustion.  Their  leader,  however, 
brought  the  entire  party  at  last  to  his  Lake  Ontario  fortress, 
where  they  were  quickly  recruited. 

Tonty,  left  on  Peoria  Lake  to  command  the  shipyard  and 
to  continue  the  work,  was  in  a  similar  situation  to  that  of 
the  preceding  year,  save  that  he  was  now  hundreds  of  miles 
farther  in  the  heart  of  the  continent,  and  could  not  keep 
in  touch  with  his  leader  by  frequent  communication  with 
Fort  Frontenac.     A  dreary  interval  of  several  months 
stretched  before  him,  in  which  his  only  reliance  was  upon 
himself.  For  the  men  whom  La  Salle  had  left  with  him  were 
discontented  and  mutinous.    It  was  one  matter  to  build  a 
ship  to  navigate  the  Great  Lakes,  whence  a  quick  return  to 
Canada  was  possible,  and  quite  another  to  prepare  to  ex- 
plore the  unknown  Mississippi,  concerning  whose  waters  the 
Indians  told  such  alarming  tales.    This  visionary  leader  of 
theirs  might  never  return.    It  would  be  better  to  abandon 
the  enterprise  before  he  did,  to  enrich  themselves  with  fur 
trade  in  the  Indian  villages,  and  to  make  their  way  back 
to  their  Canadian  homes  before  all  was  lost.   Reasoning  in 
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this  fashion,  inspired  perhaps  by  a  genuine  terror  of  the 
wilderness,  they  only  awaited  Tonty's  absence  to  consum- 
mate their  plot.  The  time  came  when  he  had  gone  up 
stream  to  visit  the  Indian  village.  The  mutineers  then 
burned  the  fort,  partially  destroyed  the  half-built  vessel, 
and  fled  into  the  forest,  leaving  as  their  sign  manual  on  the 
planks  of  the  boat  the  inscription,  "We  are  all  savages." 

The  news  of  this  desertion  was  brought  to  Tonty  by  the 
few  men  who  remained  loyal,  most  of  whom,  but  lately  come 
from  France,  had  had  no  experience  as  coureurs  de  bois. 
Tonty  at  once  sent  two  of  the  best  woodsmen  among  them 
to  notify  La  Salle  of  the  desertion;  then  he  set  himself  to 
save  as  best  he  might  what  the  mutineers  had  left.  He 
raised  the  anvil  from  the  river  into  which  it  had  been  thrown, 
rescued  La  Salle's  important  papers  from  the  ruined  fort, 
and  repaired  the  hulk  of  the  vessel  on  the  stocks.  Then  he 
began  gathering  furs  for  La  Salle  and  strengthening  his 
friendship  with  the  Indians.  "Although  we  were  almost 
destitute  of  succor,"  wrote  the  chaplain  of  the  expedition, 
"yet  the  Sieur  de  Tonty  never  lost  courage."6 

La  Salle,  meanwhile,  on  his  part  was  making  every  effort 
to  adjust  his  affairs  and  return  to  Tonty's  aid.  Having 
received  his  message,  he  succeeded  in  apprehending  the 
deserters  on  Lake  Ontario,  rescuing  part  of  his  furs  from 
them,  and  punishing  them  as  they  deserved.  He  then 
made  a  hurried  visit  to  Montreal,  appeased  his  creditors, 
and  obtained  fresh  supplies.  Thus  occupied,  it  was  August 
before  he  was  able  to  set  his  face  westward,  reequipped  for 
his  undertakings.  Had  he  but  had  the  Griffon  for  his  trans- 
portation he  might  have  been  in  time  to  rescue  Tonty,  but 
dependent  on  the  slow  progress  of  canoes,  he  was  too  late. 

Tonty  and  his  few  men  were  by  September  in  extremis 
and  greatly  in  need  of  succor,  for  on  the  tenth  of  that  month 
suddenly  there  appeared  in  the  peaceful  Illinois  valley  a  large 

6  Membre,  in  Cox,  Journeys,  i,  113-116. 
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war  party  of  the  Iroquois,  well  armed  with  firearms  pur- 
chased from  the  Dutch  merchants  of  Albany.  The  Iroquois, 
who  had  been  the  scourge  of  New  France  from  its  inception, 
were  at  this  time  at  peace  with  the  French — a  truce  obtained 
by  the  skillful  diplomacy  of  the  governor,  Count  de  Fron- 
tenac.  None  the  less  he  was  unable  to  restrain  them  in  their 
distant  raids,  and  the  Illinois  Indians  had  been  marked  by 
the  Iroquois  for  victims.  Tonty  proposed  to  his  Indian 
allies  that  he  would  act  in  the  role  of  mediator  and  attempt 
to  arrange  a  truce  with  the  invaders.  It  was  a  desperate 
measure;  as  well  attempt  to  reason  with  ravenous  wolves  in 
sight  of  their  prey  as  with  the  Iroquois  on  the  warpath. 
Tonty,  the  iron-handed,  was  iron-hearted  also;  with  a  peace 
belt  in  his  hand  he  advanced  with  two  of  his  men  towards 
the  enemy  camp.  A  volley  of  shots  was  the  reply  to  their 
approach,  whereupon  Tonty  sent  back  his  companions  and 
went  on  alone,  reaching  the  head  chief  of  the  invading  band, 
unharmed.  While  employed  on  the  Niagara  frontier, 
Tonty  had  learned  enough  Iroquois  to  make  himself  under- 
stood, so  he  boldly  demanded  of  the  chief  why  he  made  war 
upon  the  French  and  their  friends.  The  Iroquois  chief, 
struck  with  admiration  for  Tonty's  bravery,  dissembled  and 
made  excuses.  Not  so,  however,  one  of  his  rash  young  men, 
^rfio,  rushing  forward,  struck  the  white  man  a  blow  that 
narrowly  missed  his  heart.  The  chief  chid  his  follower,  and 
after  some  parleying  agreed  to  make  a  truce  if  the  Illinois 
chiefs  would  come  into  his  camp  to  treat. 

Tonty  then  returned  to  the  Illinois,  where  he  was  re- 
ceived as  one  from  the  dead;  although  his  wound  was  pain- 
ful, it  was  not  serious,  and  he  at  once  warned  his  friends  the 
Illinois  not  to  trust  to  the  Iroquois  proposals,  but  to  save 
themselves  by  flight.  The  Illinois  thereupon  immediately 
departed  down  stream,  carrying  off  in  their  haste  all  vessels 
save  one  small  leaky  canoe. 
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With  the  departure  of  the  Illinois  Indians  all  hope  of 
maintaining  the  French  position  in  the  valley  of  the  Illinois 
vanished.  Prowling  bands  of  Iroquois  were  still  about  and 
might  at  any  time  sacrifice  the  lives  of  the  Frenchmen  to 
their  caprice.  Even  should  the  enemy  leave  the  neighbor- 
hood, winter  was  at  hand  and  without  friendly  Indians  there 
was  no  hope  of  provisions.  La  Salle  still  delayed  his  coming, 
and  persistent  rumors  reached  Tonty  that  he  was  dead  and 
that  his  enterprise  was  abandoned.7  Reluctantly  he  decided 
he  must  retreat  to  the  nearest  French  settlement;  to  remain 
would  be  both  foolhardy  and  an  unnecessary  sacrifice  of 
lives. 

Such  preparations  as  were  possible  were  hurriedly  made. 
They  must  try  to  penetrate  the  dense  woods  to  the  north- 
ward and  reach  the  Green  Bay  mission,  or  skirt  the  rough 
coasts  of  the  great  lake  in  an  unseaworthy  vessel  and  hope 
to  arrive  at  Mackinac.  Had  they  all  been  hardy  backwoods- 
men, accustomed  to  forest  wanderings,  the  feat  would  not 
have  been  so  arduous.  None  of  the  little  band,  however, 
save  the  leader,  knew  aught  of  wilderness  faring.  Tonty's 
own  equipment  was  an  experience  of  somewhat  more  than 
a  year  of  such  journeyings,  and  a  high-hearted  courage  that 
made  him  determined  not  to  perish  or  to  lose  his  followers. 
These  consisted  of  six  men,  two  of  whom  were  Recollect 
friars,  Fathers  Gabriel  Ribourde  and  Zenobe  Membre. 
Father  Ribourde  belonged  to  a  noble  family  of  Burgundy, 
was  now  sixty-four  years  old,  fragile  and  worn  with  his 
devoted  sacrifice  for  Canadian  missions.  Father  Membre, 
on  the  other  hand,  was  a  man  of  the  people,  young,  active, 
and  resourceful,  destined  to  spend  many  years  in  the 
western  valleys.  Second  in  command  of  this  small  party 
was  Francois  Sieur  de  Boisrondet,  a  young  gentleman  re- 
cently from  France,  and  with  him  had  come  Etienne 

7  Margry,  Decouvertes  et  Establissements  des  Franqais  dans  VAmerique  Septemtrionale 
(Paris,  1880),  i,  511. 
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Renault,  a  newcomer  in  America.  The  other  member  of  the 
party  was  a  lad  who  had  enlisted  as  La  Salle's  private 
servant,  and  was  known  by  the  hopeful  name  of  l'Esperance. 

Because  of  the  age  and  infirmities  of  Father  Gabriel,  he 
was  given  a  place  in  the  tiny  canoe  which  was  quickly  loaded 
with  the  effects  of  the  little  party,  chiefly  guns  and  ammuni- 
tion, on  which  they  must  depend  for  food  supplies.  Two  of 
the  stronger  men  poled  the  craft  up  stream  while  the  others 
walked  along  the  banks. 

It  was  the  eighteenth  of  September,  1680,  when  they 
left  the  pleasant,  fertile  valley  of  the  Illinois  for  the  un- 
certain dangers  of  the  northern  woods.  The  first  day  out  a 
fresh  misfortune  overtook  them.  The  canoe  leaked  so 
badly  as  to  threaten  to  sink;  it  was  brought  to  shore  and  all 
hands  set  to  work  at  repairs— all  but  Father  Gabriel,  who, 
wearied  of  his  cramped  posture  in  the  little  craft,  turned 
aside  into  the  meadows  to  rest  his  limbs  and  perform  his 
pious  offices  of  prayer  and  reading  his  breviary.  Tonty 
warned  him  not  to  go  far,  because  of  the  bands  of  hostile 
Indians  still  prowling  about.  Night  came  on  and  the  good 
father  was  not  to  be  seen.  All  the  party  searched  for  him 
until  darkness  fell;  then  they  built  a  great  fire  on  the  river 
bank  for  a  beacon,  and  repeatedly  shot  their  guns  to  attract 
his  attention,  but  all  in  vain.  The  next  morning  they 
followed  his  trail  in  the  prairie  grass  until  it  was  intersected 
by  other  trails,  and  Tonty  sorrowfully  concluded  that  the 
old  man  had  fallen  a  victim  to  his  indiscretion,  and  had  been 
killed  or  captured  by  a  war  party.  Such  indeed  proved  to  be 
the  fact,  not  known  to  our  wanderers  for  months  later,  when 
the  body  of  the  aged  father  was  found  in  a  sink  hole,  where 
it  had  been  hidden  after  the  savages  had  crushed  his  head 
with  a  war-club. 

Presaging  their  own  fate  if  they  tarried,  Tonty  returned 
to  the  riverside  and,  vainly  hoping  they  might  yet  overtake 
the  lost  father,  pushed  on  up  the  river  towards  the  lake. 
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The  second  day  they  reached  the  fork  where  the  Kanka- 
kee and  Des  Plaines  unite  to  form  the  Illinois.  The  pre- 
vious autumn  they  had  come  down  the  former,  but  Tonty 
now  decided  to  ascend  the  latter  as  the  nearer  way  to  Green 
Bay  and  white  men.  Within  a  few  days  they  reached  the 
lake,  their  supplies  consisting  mostly  of  what  they  could 
grub  up  from  the  earth.  "We  supported  this  remnant  of 
languishing  life,"  writes  Membre,  "by  the  potatoes  and 
garlic  and  other  roots  that  we  found  by  scraping  the  ground 
with  our  fingers."  So  severe  were  their  hardships  that 
Membre  consoled  himself  for  the  loss  of  Father  Gabriel  by 
reflecting  that  he  "would  not  have  been  able  to  support  the 
hardships  we  had  to  go  through."8 

At  last  the  Chicago  portage  was  reached  and  the  welcome 
sound  was  heard  of  the  waters  of  Lake  Michigan  lapping  on 
the  shore.  Once  again  the  canoe  was  repaired,  launched 
upon  the  waves  of  the  lake,  and  its  bow  turned  northward. 
Slowly  they  crept  their  way  along  the  shore,  landing  often 
to  seek  provisions,  to  rest  from  paddling,  and  to  recruit  their 
waning  strength.  Membre  was  the  only  person  in  the  party, 
except  young  TEsperance,  who  had  the  year  before  coasted 
this  western  shore,  Tonty  having  voyaged  along  the  eastern 
coast  and  the  others  having  come  the  same  way  at  a  later 
time.  From  time  to  time  Membre  recognized  some  land- 
mark, and  encouraged  his  companions  with  the  hope  of 
meeting  friendly  Potawatomi  Indians  somewhere  along  the 
banks.  Milwaukee  River  was  reached  and  passed.  Now 
the  bluffs  became  higher,  and  the  waves,  raised  by  autumn 
winds,  more  rude.  Their  frail  bark  was  tossed  about,  and 
finally  on  All  Saints'  Day  (November  1)  was  completely 
wrecked  on  the  edge  of  the  hardwood  forest  which  extended 
to  the  tops  of  the  cliffs. 


8Margry,  ii,  122-124.  The  wild  potato  was  undoubtedly  the  same  root  as  the  wappato 
graphically  described  by  the  Lewis  and  Clark  expedition.  The  prairies  of  the  Des  Flam 
and  the  Chicago  River  early  abounded  in  wild  onions,  which  Membre  calls  garlic. 
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The  pious  Frenchmen  must  have  felt  that  all  their  saints 
had  abandoned  them,  when  they  found  themselves  alone  on 
a  forbidding  shore,  many  miles  from  human  habitation. 
The  weather  now  became  extremely  cold,  snow  fell,  and  the 
ice  in  the  marshes  cut  their  bare  feet  and  legs.  Father  Mem- 
bre, who  until  now  had  preserved  Father  Gabriel's  cloak  as  a 
sacred  relic,  sacrificed  sentiment  to  necessity,  cut  up  the 
heavy  cloth,  and  made  shoes  and  leggings  for  all  the  party. 
Tonty  himself  was  far  from  well,  the  effects  of  the  wound  he 
had  received  at  the  Iroquois  camp  causing  a  constant  fever 
and  swelling  of  the  limbs.  In  the  inhospitable  forest  in 
which  they  found  themselves  there  was  no  sign  of  food  except 
acorns  and  wild  onions.  At  last  one  day  a  deer  bounded 
before  their  vision,  which  a  well-aimed  shot  brought  down. 
They  were  now  able  to  refresh  and  strengthen  themselves, 
and  once  more  to  set  forth  northward  towards  the  Pota- 
watomi  village  which  Membre  remembered  lay  upon  this 
western  shore.  They  had  no  compass,  and  were  forced  to 
direct  their  path  by  the  sun  and  by  the  moss  on  the  bark 
of  the  trees.  "Frequently,"  says  Membre,  "we  got  lost, 
and  found  ourselves  in  the  evening  where  we  had  started  in 
the  morning" — a  common  experience  of  most  men  lost  in  the 
woods. 

Soon  after  the  wreck  of  their  canoe  a  new  misfortune  be- 
fell them.  Sieur  de  Boisrondet,  next  to  Tonty  the  ablest 
man  of  the  group,  in  some  way  became  completely  separated 
from  his  companions  and  they  mourned  him  as  lost.  Still 
they  stumbled  onward,  impelled  by  the  desire  for  self- 
preservation  that  is  instinctive  in  every  heart. 

It  is  impossible  to  follow  in  detail  this  difficult  retreat 
through  the  forests  that  then  lined  the  shore  from  the 
Milwaukee  River  northward  to  Green  Bay.  Trails  there 
were  through  this  region  made  by  countless  generations 
of  moccasined  Indians,  and  here  and  there  along  the  shore 
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were  permanent  Indian  villages.  One  such  seems  to  have 
been  located  at  or  near  the  present  site  of  Manitowoc.9 

The  large  village  of  the  Potawatomi  which  Membre  was 
seeking  lay  farther  north,  and  was  probably  the  one  whose 
existence  at  Kewaunee  is  attested  by  numerous  remains.10 
From  the  point  where  the  canoe  was  wrecked  it  must  have 
been  more  than  eighty  miles  in  a  straight  line  to  this  latter 
village.  With  the  circuitous  and  uncertain  route  the  poor 
fugitives  took,  the  distance  doubtless  became  well  over  a 
hundred  miles.  For  eleven  days  they  wandered  on,  ever 
pressing  northward,  ever  seeking  for  some  sign  of  human 
habitation.  Finally  on  St.  Martin's  Day  (November  11) 
they  fell  upon  a  clearly  marked  trail  leading  lake  ward. 
Joyfully  they  revived  their  sinking  courage,  and  hurried 
onward  until  the  sound  of  breaking  waves  warned  them  that 
the  coast  was  near.  There  stood  the  clustered  bark  huts 
of  the  Indian  village;  but  alas,  no  smoke  issued  from  the 
orifice  at  the  top  of  each.  No  sound  broke  the  stillness, 
no  dog  barked,  and  no  answering  shout  came  to  their  calls 
of  greeting.  The  village  was  utterly  deserted,  as  all  Indian 
villages  were  in  winter,  when  their  inhabitants  scattered 
in  small  groups  through  the  woods  for  the  winter  hunting. 

Here,  however,  were  former  human  dwellings,  here  were 
shelter  and  firewood,  here  were  to  be  found  remnants  of 
food,  which  the  famished  men  quickly  seized.  A  few  days 
of  recruiting  brought  back  their  courage  and  the  resource- 
fulness which  civilized  men  usually  display  in  desperate 
circumstances.  A  good  canoe  lay  upon  the  beach,  and 
Tonty  soon  began  to  plan  to  obtain  enough  provisions  to 
sustain  the  party  on  a  voyage  to  Mackinac.  By  gleaning 
in  the  Indian  cornfields  the  party  obtained  "hardly  as 
much  as  two  handfuls  of  Indian  corn  a  day  and  some  frozen 

8  Kellogg,  Early  Narratives,  345. 
10  Ibid.,  294,  344. 
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gourds,  which  we  piled  up  in  a  cabin  at  the  water's  side."11 
Slowly  this  little  store  of  food  grew,  and  furnished  a  basis 
for  a  hopeful  voyage.   Then  one  day,  while  the  entire  band 
was  away  in  the  fields,  the  Sieur  de  Boisrondet  stumbled 
into  the  village.    Ten  days  he  had  been  alone,  separated 
from  his  comrades,  who  mourned  him  as  dead.  He  had  with 
him  a  gun  and  powder,  but  no  balls  nor  flint.     A  small 
tin  cup  served  as  a  resource;  making  a  hot  fire  by  friction 
methods,  Boisrondet  melted  his  cup  into  fragments,  fired 
his  powder  with  a  glowing  coal,  and  succeeded  in  killing 
one  or  more  of  a  flock  of  wild  turkeys,  which  preserved  his 
life  until  he,  too,  found  the  trail  to  the  Potawatomi  village. 
In  the  absence  of  his  comrades  he  supposed  that  the  store 
of  food  was  saved  for  him,  and  he  made  great  havoc  with 
the  small  supply.    Finally,  when  Tonty  and  his  men 
returned  after  three  days'  fruitless  searching  for  added 
supplies,  they  were  much  surprised  to  find  their  lost  com- 
rade.   "We  had  much  pleasure  in  seeing  him,"  wrote  the 
urbane  Tonty,  "and  much  regret  to  see  our  provisions  partly 
consumed." 

The  loss  of  their  small  store  of  food  made  the  voyage 
to  Mackinac  impracticable.  Nothing  now  remained  but 
to  find  their  way  as  best  they  might  to  some  winter  camps 
of  Indians,  where  they  might  be  cared  for.  Their  ammuni- 
tion was  nearly  exhausted,  the  winter  woods  were  forbidding- 
ly silent,  their  ebbing  strength  warned  them  of  their  danger. 
Tonty  ordered  a  further  retreat.  They  thereupon  em- 
barked in  their  canoe,  but  after  a  short  sail  found  that  they 
were  being  carried  by  the  wind  out  into  the  lake;  they  there- 
upon landed  and  were  rejoiced  to  discover  a  trail  which 
appeared  to  be  recent.  It  was  in  fact  the  road  by  which 
the  Potawatomi  had  gone  to  the  Sturgeon  Bay  portage 
when  they  set  out  for  their  winter  hunt.    Doggedly  the 

11  Kellogg,  295.  The  word  herein  translated  "wilds"  is  in  the  French  deserts,  which 
means  a  clearing  for  planting;  and  the  word  translated  "gourds"  is  in  French  citronelles, 
which  is  the  word  for  the  summer  squash  grown  by  the  Indians  m  their  fields. 
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fugitives  plodded  on,  carrying  their  canoe  and  the  few 
goods  left  to  them,  until  they  came  to  the  portage  path.12 
This  they  followed  to  Sturgeon  Bay,  when  embarking 
once  more  they  soon  found  a  small  cluster  of  cabins,  but  no 
Indians.  There  were,  however,  signs  of  recent  occupation, 
and  the  little  party  of  white  men  pressed  on  with  renewed 
hope.  But  again  fortune  turned  an  unfavorable  face  to  their 
affairs.  Somewhere  along  the  shore  of  Sturgeon  Bay,  about 
fifteen  miles  from  the  last  village,  they  were  windbound  for 
a  week.  Here  they  consumed  the  last  of  their  scanty  supply 
of  provisions  and  could  find  no  more  to  eat  in  the  frozen 
forest.  They  consulted  together  and  "despairing  of  being 
able  to  come  up  with  the  savages,  every  one  asked  to  return 
to  the  village,  since  there  was  wood  there,  so  that  we  might 
die  warm.  The  wind  lulling  we  embarked,"  writes  their 
intrepid  leader,  "and  set  off.  On  entering  Sturgeon's 
Creek  we  saw  a  fire  and  went  to  it.  It  was  made  by  savages 
who  had  just  gone  away."  Now  they  at  least  temporarily 
were  warmed,  but  not  fed.  Again  their  thought  was  to 
seek  the  village,  in  the  hope  that  the  Indians  had  returned 
thither;  but  the  creek  froze  over  in  the  night  and  they 
could  not  push  the  canoe  farther.  One  of  the  men  fell  ill 
from  extreme  hunger  and  from  having  attempted  to  eat 
some  boiled  leather  at  the  evening  camp.  They  had  come 
to  the  end  of  their  resources  and  of  their  courage.  Hope 
seemed  almost  expiring.  They  had  endured  and  suffered, 
only  to  perish  of  cold  and  starvation  at  the  very  end  of  the 
long  trail.  The  retreat  had  failed.  Better  would  it  have 
been  to  have  remained  in  the  Illinois  valley,  and  to  have 
perished,  like  Father  Gabriel,  by  the  quick  if  merciless 
war-club  of  the  savages.  "None  of  us  could  stand  for 
weakness;  we  were  all  like  skeletons,"  wrote  Father  Membre* 
of  their  last  camp  on  Sturgeon  Creek.   Crouched  around  a 

w  Marquette,  who  had  traversed  this  portage  in  the  opposite  direction  six  years 
earlier,  reported  that  "the  road  by  land  from  Sturgeon  Bay  is  very  difficult.  Kellogg, 
Early  Narratives,  263. 
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tiny  fire  in  the  Wisconsin  woods,  they  awaited  apathetically 
the  seemingly  destined  end.  Tonty,  who  was  himself  ill, 
attempted  once  more  to  revive  their  failing  courage,  and  to 
urge  them  to  a  final  effort.  Suddenly  through  the  silent 
forest  appeared  two  dark  but  friendly  human  forms;  they 
were  Ottawa  hunters  searching  for  game  and  finding  instead 
a  group  of  starving  men.  Kindness  and  solicitude  beamed 
from  their  faces;  they  had  heard  of  La  Salle,  and  were  glad 
to  succor  his  comrades.  With  gentle  efforts  they  assisted 
the  starving  white  men  to  the  near-by  Potawatomi  camp. 
Here  they  found  some  French  wood  rangers,  and  the  great 
Potawatomi  chieftain  who  had  sworn  allegiance  to  La 
Salle,  and  was  accustomed  to  say  that  he  knew  only  three 
great  captains — La  Salle,  the  Count  de  Frontenac,  and 
himself. 

Onanghisse,  for  so  he  was  called,  and  his  band  received 
the  fugitives  with  great  cordiality.  With  deft  skill  the 
Indian  women  thawed  the  frozen  limbs,  staunched  Tonty's 
wound,  and  slowly  fed  the  starving  men,  until  their  strength 
was  recruited.  After  some  days  Membre  went  with  a  party 
of  Indians  to  the  Jesuit  house  at  De  Pere.  Tonty,  however, 
was  too  ill  and  weak  to  travel,  and  remained  with  the 
hospitable  Potawatomi  throughout  the  winter  and  spring. 
Thirty-four  days  their  retreat  had  lasted,  during  which 
"they  had  suffered  all  that  could  be  suffered  from  hunger 
without  dying."13  Having  been  rescued  from  death  in  the 
forests,  Tonty  was  eager  to  have  news  of  his  chief,  who 
he  learned  from  the  Indians  was  not  dead,  but  had  returned 
and  was  searching  for  him  amid  the  devastations  of  the 
Illinois  valley.  It  was  early  summer  before  they  finally 
met  at  Mackinac  and  related  to  one  another  the  adventures 
each  had  encountered  since  their  parting  seventeen  months 
earlier. 

13  Margry,  ii,  144. 
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La  Salle  and  Tonty  were  to  spend  many  more  months 
in  collaborating  for  their  great  project — the  exploration 
and  opening  of  the  Mississippi  Valley  for  civilization. 
And  Tonty  was  to  snatch  the  torch  of  civilization  from  the 
dead  hand  of  La  Salle  when  he  perished  ignominiously  in 
the  dim  recesses  of  distant  Texas,  by  the  hands  of  his  own 
men.  Tonty,  the  loyal  friend,  the  stanch  lieutenant,  and 
the  courageous  explorer,  succeeded  where  La  Salle  had 
failed.  It  was  he  who  built  the  first  posts  in  the  Mississippi 
Valley,  he  who  commanded  the  respect  and  reverence  of 
the  tribesmen  and  the  unalterable  allegiance  of  his  own  men. 
Tonty  not  only  carried  on  La  Salle's  plans,  but  he  improved 
on  the  projects  of  the  latter;  he  conciliated  and  unified  the 
missionary  efforts  of  Recollect,  Jesuit,  and  Seminary  priests 
and  became  not  only  the  most  influential  but  the  best 
loved  of  western  commanders. 

From  his  rocky  eyrie  on  the  Illinois  River,  where  he 
built  Fort  St.  Louis  and  where  for  nearly  a  score  of  years  he 
maintained  an  outpost  of  civilization  in  the  heart  of  the 
Mississippi  Valley,  he  could  look  out  upon  the  prairie  where 
he  met  the  Iroquois  and  whence  he  retreated  for  so  many 
weary  days  through  the  forests  of  Wisconsin.  No  doubt 
there  often  came  to  him  there  the  pleasant  thrill  of  memory 
which  recalls  hardships  endured  and  dangers  surmounted, 
and  he  remembered  with  gratitude  the  winter  camp  on 
Sturgeon  Bay,  where  he  recruited  after  his  Anabasis  of 
1680  through  the  Wisconsin  woods.14 

14  The  two  chief  sources  for  this  paper  are  Tonty's  narrative,  translated  in  Kellogg, 
Early  Narratives,  291-296,  and  that  of  Membre  translated  in  Cox,  Journeys,  i,  112-131; 
Incidental  references  appear  in  La  Salle's  letters  and  accounts.  Boisrondet  and  Membre 
both  accompanied  La  Salle  and  Tonty  on  their  voyage  in  1682  to  the  mouth  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi. This  article  is  intended  as  a  supplement  of  Parkman's  La  Salle,  Chapter  XVI, 
in  order  to  illustrate  some  features  of  Tonty's  character,  and  to  develop  the  details  of  the 
Wisconsin  portion  of  the  narrative. 


HISTORIC  SPOTS  IN  WISCONSIN 
W.  A.  Titus 

TREMPEALEAU:  A  FRENCH  OUTPOST  OF  THE  SEVENTEENTH 
CENTURY  AND  A  STATE  PARK  OF  TODAY 

How  sweet,  at  set  of  sun,  to  view 
Thy  golden  mirror  spreading  wide, 
And  see  the  mist  of  mantling  blue 
Float  round  the  distant  mountain's  side. 

J.  G.  Percival 

Few  points  on  the  Wisconsin  side  of  the  Mississippi 
River  are  mentioned  more  frequently  in  the  annals  of  New 
France  than  is  Trempealeau  Mountain.  It  attracted  the 
attention  of  the  early  explorers  because  of  its  height  and 
symmetry,  and  because  it  seemed  to  rise  out  of  the  low 
fogs  and  mists  so  prevalent  in  the  river  bottom.  Its  altitude 
is  approximately  five  hundred  feet,  and  in  the  seventeenth 
century  it  was  almost  or  quite  surrounded  by  the  waters 
and  backwaters  of  the  Great  River  and  its  bayous.  Its 
Indian  name,  as  well  as  the  French  adaptation  which  still 
clings  to  it,  are  sufficient  indices  of  its  topographical  location. 

Mere  scenic  features,  however,  could  not  have  given 
this  spot  its  unique  distinction.  The  great  gorge  of  the 
Upper  Mississippi  is  a  succession  of  bluffs  and  buttes,  of 
cliffs  and  crags,  from  Red  Wing  to  Dubuque.  Some  of 
these  peaks  and  promontories  are  beautifully  interwoven 
in  the  Indian  legends,  and  some  are  vaguely  associated  with 
historic  events;  but  Trempealeau  Mountain  stands  out  in 
early  Wisconsin  history  wholly  divorced  from  the  doubt  and 
perplexity  that  is  so  annoying  in  fixing  most  other  historic 
spots  of  the  French  regime  in  Wisconsin.  It  is  the  only 
site  of  a  French  fort  in  Wisconsin  the  exact  location  of 
which  is  positively  known. 

In  the  autumn  of  1685,  only  twelve  years  after  the  dis- 
covery of  the  Mississippi,  Nicolas  Perrot  journeyed  from 
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Green  Bay  over  the  well-known  Fox-Wisconsin  waterway 
to  that  river,  bent  on  exploration  and  the  acquisition  of 
furs.   Under  the  most  favorable  circumstances  considerable 
time  was  required  to  thread  the  intricate  channels  of  the 
two  streams  and  come  to  the  broad  reaches  of  the  Father 
of  Waters.    The  days  were  growing  short  and  the  nights 
long  and  cold,  but  the  intrepid  French  leader  pushed  his 
canoes  northward  against  the  mighty  current,  until  he 
came  to  the  mountain  of  the  mists.  Here  the  warning  of  the 
weather  became  unmistakable,  and  Perrot  resolved  to 
build  a  "fort,"  or  trading  post,  at  the  base  of  Trempealeau 
Mountain.    Its  location,  open  to  attack  from  the  adjacent 
higher  ground,  indicates  that  it  was  built  more  for  shelter 
and  for  barter  with  the  natives,  than  for  strategic  military 
purposes.    To  the  westward  and  northwestward  of  the 
Mississippi  were  the  fierce  Sioux  tribes,  but  it  does  not 
appear  that  they  were  especially  hostile  to  the  traders  at 
this  time.    It  is  more  than  likely  that  these  savages  wel- 
comed a  convenient  market  for  their  winter's  catch  of 
peltries. 

From  excavations  on  this  site  within  the  last  fifty  years, 
it  is  probable  that  a  very  complete  and  comfortable  post 
was  erected.  Like  all  permanent  posts  in  the  wilderness, 
it  was  probably  surrounded  by  palings  or  palisades  to  guard 
against  surprise.  Remains  of  fireplaces  and  a  forge  have 
been  found  within  the  enclosure,  and  there  are  evidences 
that  the  explorers  attempted  in  a  crude  way  to  smelt  iron. 
Here,  during  the  winter  of  1685-1686,  Perrot  maintained 
his  base,  while  his  traders  penetrated  the  hitherto  unknown 
wilderness  to  the  northwest.  In  the  spring  of  1686  he 
moved  up  the  river  and  established  another  and  probably 
more  pretentious  post  on  the  Wisconsin  shore  of  Lake 
Pepin.  This  site  was  not  far  from  the  present  village  of 
Pepin,  although  the  exact  location  is  unknown.  This  second 
post  was  christened  St.  Antoine.    It  must  not  be  inferred 
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that  Perrot 's  original  post  at  Trempealeau  Mountain 
was  entirely  abandoned  when  St.  Antoine  was  built.  There 
are  evidences  that  the  Trempealeau  base  was  maintained 
for  several  years  thereafter,  and  rehabilitated  forty  or 
forty-five  years  later  by  Linctot. 

Because  of  the  emphasis  placed  on  the  explorations  of 
Nicolet,  Marquette,  Hennepin,  and  La  Salle  in  the  records 
of  the  ecclesiastical  orders  (which  in  many  cases  were  the 
only  records  preserved),  it  is  doubtful  if  the  work  of  Perrot 
as  an  explorer  has  ever  been  fully  appreciated.  From  the 
time  he  is  first  mentioned  as  a  youthful  leader  among  the 
coureurs  de  bois,  his  career  as  interpreter,  commandant  of 
the  trans-lake  region,  explorer,  and  discoverer  forms  an 
interesting  link  in  the  story  of  the  French  occupation. 
To  him  is  ascribed  the  discovery  of  the  lead  mines  in  the 
Dubuque  region  which  a  century  and  a  quarter  later  played 
so  important  a  part  in  the  settlement  of  southwestern 
Wisconsin. 

At  Fort  St.  Antoine,  on  May  8,  1689,  Perrot  took  formal 
possession  of  the  whole  Northwest  in  the  name  of  his  royal 
master,  the  king  of  France.  He  continued  as  commandant 
of  the  West  until  1699,  during  which  period  he  several  times 
made  the  long  canoe  journey  between  the  Mississippi 
and  Montreal.  We  hear  little  of  him  after  1701,  although  he 
wrote  his  interesting  memoirs  probably  after  this  date. 
His  last  years  were  spent  in  comparative  obscurity  and 
poverty  in  Montreal.  The  most  interesting  as  well  as  the 
oldest  relic  of  the  French  period  in  Wisconsin  history  is  a 
silver  ostensorium,  now  in  the  State  Historical  Museum, 
which  was  unearthed  on  the  site  of  the  old  St.  Francis 
Xavier  Mission  at  De  Pere  in  1802.  The  inscription  on  the 
base  states  that  it  was  presented  to  the  St.  Francis  Xavier 
Mission  by  Nicolas  Perrot  in  1686. 

New  interest  was  added  to  the  Perrot  post  at  Trempea- 
leau Mountain  when,  in  1886-1887,  its  ruins  were  uncovered, 
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first  by  a  pick  and  shovel  crew  engaged  in  railroad  grading, 
and  later  and  more  carefully  by  antiquarians.  Among 
the  evidences  uncovered  were  several  fireplaces,  a  black- 
smith's forge,  a  crude  smelting  furnace  with  its  iron, 
limestone  flux,  and  slag,  as  well  as  a  pistol  and  other  small 
articles  of  the  period  of  the  seventeenth  century.  The 
outlines  of  a  building  were  revealed,  apparently  the  main 
enclosure,  and  there  were  indications  of  smaller  outbuild- 
ings. 

Perrot  Park,  with  an  area  of  nine  hundred  and  ten 
acres,  is  now  a  part  of  the  public  park  system  of  Wisconsin, 
undeveloped  as  yet,  but  striking  in  its  natural  beauty. 
Besides  the  historic  Trempealeau  Mountain,  so  frequently 
mentioned  in  the  reports  of  the  French  explorers,  Castle 
Rock,  Liberty  Peak,  and  other  cliffs,  valleys,  and  glens 
are  included  within  the  park  area.  Combining  as  it  does 
unusual  historic  and  scenic  features,  it  is  and  should  be 
one  of  the  most  popular  of  our  state  playgrounds.  It  is 
unfortunate  that  not  even  a  good  wagon  trail  leads  through 
the  park  at  the  present  time.  The  grounds  should  be 
made  more  accessible,  and  the  cost  of  this  improvement 
need  not  be  great. 

Too  much  credit  cannot  be  given  to  public-spirited  men 
and  women  who  make  possible  the  acquisition  and  preserva- 
tion of  the  historic  spots  of  Wisconsin.  This  sketch  would 
be  incomplete  if  it  failed  to  state  that  Perrot  Park  was 
purchased  by  John  A.  Latsch,  of  Winona,  Minnesota,  and 
donated  by  him  to  the  state  of  Wisconsin  as  a  memorial  to 
his  father.  With  a  modesty  that  makes  it  all  the  more 
incumbent  upon  the  people  of  Wisconsin  to  remember  the 
generous  donor,  Mr.  Latsch  stipulated  that  his  family 
name  should  not  in  any  way  be  incorporated  with  the 
designation  of  the  park. 

For  two  hundred  and  fifty  years  since  the  time  of  Henne- 
pin and  Perrot,  the  waters  of  the  Mississippi  have  washed 
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the  base  of  Trempealeau  Mountain.  The  lands  of  Perrot 
Park  have  been  successively  under  the  sway  of  the  three 
greatest  nations  of  the  modern  world.  The  wilderness  has 
yielded  to  the  ax  and  the  plow,  and  today  there  is  peace, 
prosperity,  and  industry  where  then  was  heard  only  the 
swish  of  the  swiftly  flowing  river,  or  the  war  whoop  of  the 
savage  dwellers  in  the  forests.  Whether  the  debt  be  due  to 
the  French,  to  the  English,  to  the  pioneer  American  settlers, 
or  in  part  to  all  of  them,  it  must  be  remembered  that  it 
was  their  toil,  their  sacrifice,  and  their  industry  that  made 
the  Mississippi  Valley  what  it  is  today. 


A  CHIPPEWA  GOOD  SAMARITAN 


OSBORN  STRAHL 

Before  settling  in  the  St.  Croix  valley  in  1850,  I  had  spent 
several  years  in  the  wilds  of  interior  Wisconsin  about  the  famous 
lumbering  streams,  coming  from  Ohio  in  1845. 

It  was  in  "border  times,"  before  the  introduction  of  civil  law, 
when  the  Winnebago,  the  Menominee,  the  Chippewa,  and  fierce 
lawless  whites  often  came  in  contact  and  made  life  hideous  for 
any  timid  fellow.  At  that  time  a  lumberman  on  these  streams 
had  but  primitive  ways  of  prosecuting  his  business,  and  he 
encountered  many  a  difficulty,  many  a  disappointment,  many  a 
hazard,  and  many  an  escape  for  the  dollars  he  sought;  aye,  and 
there  was  many  a  doom,  too,  for  the  wild  waters  laugh  at  the 
puny  strife  of  man. 

Then  the  raft,  the  bark  canoe,  the  skiff,  and  human  loco- 
motion in  summer,  and  the  ice  sledge  in  winter,  were  the  only 
commercial  facilities  of  travel.  It  was  all  hard  work  and  no 
mistake,  but  men  like  the  wild  woods,  the  wild  waters,  the 
wilderness  solitudes,  and  the  hilarity  and  freedom  of  camp  life. 
I  can  remember  many  a  night  spent  on  the  ground,  rolled  in  a 
blanket,  miles  away  from  companions,  and  the  delight  of  running 
the  rapids  and  falls  with  our  rafts;  for  dangerous  as  it  was,  we 
fellows  liked  it — yes,  any  man  who  was  half  a  man  took  delight 
in  it. 

On  the  Chippewa  River  at  the  main  falls,  where  the  city  of 
Chippewa  Falls  now  stands,  the  government  built  a  sawmill  in 
the  early  days  to  make  lumber  for  building  forts  along  the 
Mississippi  River,  especially  at  Prairie  du  Chien.  Afterwards  the 
property  fell  into  private  hands.  In  about  1845  H.  S.  Allen, 
styled  "King  of  the  Chippewa,"  on  account  of  boom  privileges 
and  assumption  of  arbitrary  power,  was  as  chief  owner  of  those 
old  mills  in  great  power  on  the  Chippewa,  and  woe  was  the 
malediction  meted  out  to  all  intruders  unless  they  paid  him 
tribute  in  some  way. 
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Northern  and  interior  Wisconsin  at  that  time  was  unsettled, 
and  there  was  no  mode  of  reaching  these  lumber  regions  except 
by  way  of  the  Mississippi  River.  Steamboats  came  up  perhaps 
once  a  week  from  St.  Louis  to  bring  supplies  to  the  little  settle- 
ments lying  along  the  river,  to  the  forts,  and  to  the  lumbermen. 
There  was  no  place  above  Galena,  Illinois,  old  enough  to  furnish 
any  supplies;  all  were  purchasers.  Pork,  beans,  tobacco,  mo- 
lasses, tea,  and  whisky,  red  and  blue  shirts,  and  stogy  boots  for 
the  men,  corn  meal  for  the  oxen,  with  a  few  chains,  axes,  and 
saws,  filled  the  bill  of  imports.  If  anything  more  was  wanted 
there  was  ingenuity  enough  to  make  it  out  of  the  indigenous 
buckskin. 

St.  Paul  and  Stillwater  were  hamlets  of  about  five  hundred 
each;  La  Crosse  was  lifting  its  first  gables  above  the  sand  drifts; 
Minnesota  was  not  organized  as  a  territory.  Galena  was  a 
wealthy  place  and  headquarters  for  lumbermen's  supplies,  so 
thither  men  found  their  way  who  wanted  to  go  to  the  pinery  for 
a  winter's  work.  Money  was  scarce,  and  many  young  fellows 
were  glad  to  hire  out  to  a  lumber  "boss"  and  get  free  passage  to 
the  pineries  even  if  they  had  to  "rough  it"  on  deck  with  cattle 
and  darkies. 

So  under  these  favorable  auspices  eight  or  ten  of  us,  with  as 
many  oxen  for  companions,  got  aboard  a  boat  bound  for  the 
Chippewa  River.    We  arrived  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  just 
at  evening  and  were  put  ashore,  the  men  in  a  yawl  and  the  cattle 
by  dumping  them  into  the  water  and  swimming  them  ashore. 
We  lay  right  there  for  the  night  and  found  out  by  morning  much 
about  ourselves  as  an  organization,  not  developed  before.  Some 
were  novices  in  the  modes  here  practiced,  some  were  mustered- 
out  Mexican  soldiers,  and  some  were  veterans  not  to  be  scared 
by  an  owl;  some  of  one  nationality  and  some  of  another;  some 
gay,  some  grave,  a  mixed  company.    Some  passed  the  night  m 
serenest  slumber,  some  in  dire  apprehension,  to  whom  the 
rippling  waters  of  Lake  Pepin  were  construed  as  the  dialect  of 
savages;  all,  however,  survived  and  in  three  days  reached  the 
Chippewa  Falls  and  "King  Allen." 

Very  few  loggers  made  both  ends  meet  operating  above 
Allen's  boom;  he  dictated  prices  on  both  sides— thus  and  so  I 
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charge  for  supplies  and  thus  and  so  I  pay  you  for  logs.  Mr. 
Allen's  house  was  then  the  only  dwelling  at  the  Falls;  there 
were  a  boarding  house  and  a  store  near  the  mill,  and  half  a  dozen 
shanties  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river  belonging  to  half-breeds 
(Mrs.  Allen's  relatives — the  Luzons)  who  though  half  Indian 
were  in  their  way  dignified,  worthy  people. 

The  mills  here  were  of  the  old-fashioned  kind — two  up-and- 
down  saws,  that  was  all.  Every  man  employed  was  fed  and  some 
had  a  bunk  to  sleep  in,  but  no  bedding  was  furnished— this  a 
fellow  discovered  soon  after  starting  in.  The  store,  however, 
had  blankets  to  sell  as  well  as  whisky,  and  any  good  fellow  could 
buy  according  to  the  amount  of  work  he  did,  and  especially  did 
he  who  drank  the  most  whisky  elicit  the  most  admiration. 

It  is  midwinter  and  logging  is  in  full  blast;  two  or  more 
pair  of  oxen  are  hitched  to  a  single  bob  (it  is  a  smasher)  and 
fetch  in  a  whole  tree  every  time,  and  often  two.  With  a  derrick 
and  blocks  the  butt  of  the  tree  is  raised  upon  the  mammoth  sled, 
and  away  it  goes  to  the  log  way.  The  teamsters  get  up  at  four  in 
the  morning,  feed  the  oxen,  and  start  the  kitchen  fire;  breakfast 
is  over  before  daylight,  for  they  must  be  ready  for  work  by  the 
time  it  is  light.  And  not  a  cent  of  money  did  we  get  until  the 
lumber  was  sold  in  the  spring,  and  not  always  then. 

So  some  of  us  who  believed  that  air,  navigation,  and  pine 
were  free  decided  to  go  in  for  ourselves  and  get  out  shingles  and 
square  timber,  intending  to  carry  the  shingles  on  our  rafts  of  tim- 
ber to  be  floated  down  the  river  in  the  spring. 

I  had  never  seen  a  pine  tree  until  I  came  to  Wisconsin— the 
tree  of  trees,  in  beauty  and  grandeur  and  usefulness;  I  still  love 
it,  and  hanker  after  a  home  and  a  chance  to  stay  under  the 
celestial  sheen  of  its  lovely  drapery.  I  imagine  that  when  Para- 
dise was  handed  over  to  Adam  and  Eve,  all  beautified  with 
plant  and  tree  and  flower,  its  environs  must  have  been  adorned 
with  pine  trees. 

To  go  on  with  my  story:  We  established  our  camp  above 
"Jim's  Falls" — I  think  since  called  "Vermillion  Falls"— a  very 
dangerous  rapids  that  had  never  been  run  by  rafts  and  we  were 
running  a  great  risk,  but  even  the  risk  seemed  to  allure  us. 
With  two  or  three  pairs  of  big,  strong  pinery  oxen  hitched  to  a 
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mammoth  bobsled  we  hauled  the  giant  trees  to  the  river  bank  to 
be  made  into  rafts.  The  logs  were  stoutly  fastened  together  with 
spring  poles  so  as  to  allow  considerable  play  and  bending  as 
we  rode  the  waves.  We  had  large,  heavy  oars  at  each  end  of  the 
raft  and  three  men  at  each  oar,  and  the  men  had  to  be  as  quick 
and  vigorous  as  possible. 

The  perpendicular  falls  was  at  the  foot  of  the  rapids,  a 
ledge  extending  straight  across  the  river  like  a  dam  ten  or  twelve 
feet  high  and  obstructed  by  rocks  on  either  side,  save  one  place 
or  chute  just  wide  enough  for  the  raft,  and  one  must  make 
the  right  spot,  for  the  force  was  terrific.  Then  when  one  does 
shoot  the  rapids  one  goes  under  furiously,  but  if  one  hangs  on 
tight  one  comes  to  the  surface  again. 

It  was  a  beautiful  day  in  May  when  we  started  that  first 
raft,  and  hopes  and  anticipations  ran  high  as  we  glided  out  into 
the  beautiful  Chippewa.  The  lovely  morning,  beautiful  sur- 
roundings, and  anticipated  meetings  at  home  after  a  solitary 
winter's  sojourn  away  up  here  in  the  pines  seemed  to  inspire 
every  one,  and  Norman  broke  forth  in  his  rapture  and  sang  an 
old  pathetic  song.  As  it  seemed  to  murmur  away  in  the  deep 
pine  forest  and  die  in  its  solitudes,  we  could  hear  the  ominous 
roar  of  the  falls  and  all  vocal  demonstration  was  hushed  in  token 
of  the  dreadful  peril  of  this  first  attempt  at  running  the  fearful 
cascades.  Commencing  gradually  three-quarters  of  a  mile 
above  the  falls,  the  current  gets  swifter  and  swifter  as  the  increas- 
ing inclination  accelerates  the  velocity,  and  there  are  a  hundred 
side  currents  to  draw  one  onto  the  innumerable  rocks  both 
above  and  below  the  water.  Nothing  but  cool  vigilance  and 
plenty  of  muscle  will  avail  here  on  this  mad  run.  There  is  no 
time  for  reflection;  he  that  uses  most  promptly  his  powers  and 
faculties  does  more  honor  to  the  Giver  than  the  quivering  knee 
and  suppliant  lip.  Norman  was  up  against  one  of  the  sharp 
corners  of  life.  He  stepped  into  an  opening  in  the  raft  caused 
by  a  big  swell,  and  went  under  out  of  sight,  to  eternity  we  all 
believed,  for  the  raft  was  making  twenty  knots  velocity.  But 
he  kept  up,  and  his  head  popped  up  in  the  same  crack  which 
opened  again  at  the  next  big  wave,  and  we  had  him  on  board 
in  a  twinkling,  not  much  the  worse  for  his  ducking. 
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Three  times  we  shot  the  rapids  with  our  rafts  and  barely 
escaped  with  our  lives,  but  the  third  time  our  raft  was  banged 
about  amongst  the  rocks  and  crushed  to  pieces,  and  we  men  clung 
to  a  point  of  rock  that  stood  a  foot  or  two  above  the  water. 
For  half  a  day  or  more  we  waited  there,  feeling  sure  there  was  no 
help  for  us,  when  an  Indian  in  his  bark  canoe  made  his  appear- 
ance on  the  wild  waters  above  us,  dropping  from  rock  to  rock 
until  our  location  was  reached;  and  skipping  across  the  mad 
waters  from  the  eddy  of  one  rock  to  another,  with  a  dexterity 
only  attainable  by  these  savages  that  we  assume  to  despise, 
he  put  us  one  at  a  time  on  shore. 

As  I  stood  on  safe  land  again  looking  back  at  the  perilous 
situation,  one  could  not  blame  me  for  a  fervent  emotion  of 
thankfulness,  enduring  as  life;  the  despised  Indian  got  the 
better  of  me  here  in  rendering  invaluable  service  for  a  multitude 
of  hates.  A  tiny  drop  from  Heaven,  perhaps,  touched  his  heart. 
May  the  recollection  of  his  favor  ever  soften  and  mitigate  the 
rancor  of  my  thoughts  toward  him  and  his  kindred. 
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LETTERS  AND  DIARY  OF  JOH.  FR.  DIEDERICHS 
Translated  by  Emil  Baensch 

Milwaukee,  Jan.  3,  1848. 

In  my  letter  from  New  York,  which  I  hope  is  now  in  your 
possession,  you  will  have  noted  that,  by  God's  favor,  we  arrived 
there  sound  and  happy;  and  after  a  few  days'  rest,  at  seven 
o'clock  in  the  evening  of  Monday,  October  18,  we  journeyed  by 
steamboat  to  Albany,  where  we  arrived  safely  at  three  o'clock 
in  the  morning.  I  had  arranged  with  Wolf  and  Rischmueller  in 
New  York  for  the  journey  to  Buffalo  (my  wife,  Fred,  and  I  for  3, 
Carl,  Auguste,  and  Maria  for  lj^,  total  43^  persons)  at  6  dollars 
per  person,  baggage  free,  but  furnishing  our  own  meals,  which  I 
advise  every  immigrant  to  do.  Only  one  must  guard  against  deal- 
ing with  any  others  in  New  York  than  the  gentlemen  named,  for 
there  are  a  number  of  other  agents  who  attempt  either  to  cheat  the 
people  brazenly  or  to  deceive  them  by  false  representations. 
When  these  sharpers  say  that  it  is  much  cheaper  to  ride  on  the 
canal  from  Albany  to  Buffalo,  they  are  perfectly  right;  but  that 
the  freight  for  goods  on  these  canal  boats  is  shamelessly  high — 
of  that  they  say  not  a  word.  I  have  met  persons  who  had  to  pay 
25  to  50  dollars  for  transporting  their  goods  over  this  stretch. 
The  foreigners  may  also  be  told,  "At  Albany  you'll  get  on  the  rail- 
road," and  when  they  present  their  tickets,  printed  in  English, 
which  they  cannot  read,  they  are  told,  "It's  not  good,"  and  then 
the  poor,  defrauded  ones  must  take  to  the  canal  boat,  ride  10  to 
14  days  (with  good  meals,  however),  and  pay  for  their  baggage 
whatever  may  be  demanded.  By  railway  one  reaches  Buffalo  in 
\}/2  days;  this  may  serve  as  a  hint  to  those  who  follow  me.  From 
New  York  to  Albany  it  is  145  miles,  and  from  there  to  Buffalo  298 
miles.  (Where  I  mention  miles  you  must  always  read  them  as 
English  miles,  of  which  three  equal  an  hour.) 

At  noon  of  Tuesday,  the  19th  of  October,  we  started  on  the 
train,  and  this  was  our  first  real  opportunity  to  view  the  country. 
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I  must  admit  that  at  first  it  did  not  make  a  very  favorable  im- 
pression on  me,  for  it  was  hilly  and  bare,  but  after  we  passed 
Schenectady  the  whole  assumed  a  different  aspect — the  finest 
farms  with  log  houses  in  fertile  valleys  and  on  hills,  alternating 
with  woods  and  open  fields,  and  we  passed  many  a  pretty  country 
town  on  our  journey,  such  as  Utica,  Syracuse,  Auburn,  Rochester. 
But  when  you  picture  a  railroad  you  must  not  think  of  a  German 
one.   Durability,  carefulness,  and  elegance  in  these  matters  are 
unknown  to  the  American,  and  I  believe  that  for  the  money  the 
Elberfeld-Duesseldorf  Railway  has  cost  he  would  build  one  from 
Elberfeld  to  Berlin.   It  matters  not  to  him  whether  the  rails  are 
of  iron  or  wood,  nor  whether  they  are  laid  even  and  accurately; 
that  is  proved  by  the  terrible  bumping  and  shaking  we  had  to 
endure.    America  is  a  land  coursed  by  innumerable  streams, 
rivers,  and  lakes,  and  one  can  readily  see  what  it  will  become  when 
once  it  is  populated  and  built  up.   The  railway  often  passes  over 
these,  but  that  is  no  puzzle  to  the  American.    All  bridges  are 
built  of  wood,  without  railing,  without  planks;  heavy  piles  are 
rammed  into  the  water,  and  crossbeams  placed  thereon;  and  then 
the  rails  of  iron  or  wood  are  laid,  and  the  road  is  ready.  Once  we 
rode  over  such  a  bridge  crossing  an  inland  lake  several  miles  wide. 
In  Syracuse,  where  an  axle  had  broken  in  the  middle  of  the  night, 
I  stepped  out  on  the  projection  which  is  found  at  every  car  door, 
in  order  to  inquire  as  to  the  cause  of  the  long  stop,  and  was  re- 
quested by  a  passing  conductor  not  to  alight  because  I  might 
easily  fall  into  the  water.    And  the  man  spoke  only  too  truly. 
Although  the  night  was  pitch  dark,  I  found,  on  more  careful 
investigation,  that  we  were  on  one  of  the  bridges  above  described, 
spanning  a  broad,  deep  stream,  and  if  I  had  taken  only  a  step 
forward  I  should  have  fallen  through  the  beams  of  the  bridge  into 
the  water  and  been  irretrievably  lost.  In  the  forepart  of  the  train, 
where  the  axle  was  broken,  there  was  hammering  and  working, 
and  soon  we  were  on  the  way  again.  But  that's  the  American  of 
it;  a  human  fife  is  worth  little  to  him.   The  next  evening  we  ar- 
rived safely  at  Buffalo,  having  had  the  pleasure  to  note  that  at 
the  Rochester  depot  were  being  sold  Baxter's  Saints9  Rest, 
Kummacher's  Elias,  Bibles,  etc.,  the  Elias  for  50  cents,  or  21% 
Groschen. 
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At  Buffalo  we  looked  for  a  steamboat  to  Milwaukee,  and  again 

1  arranged  for  the  persons,  at  4  dollars,  furnishing  our  own 
meals,  which,  however,  are  not  very  expensive,  for  as  a  rule  they 
consist  of  bread,  cheese,  and  water  from  Lake  Michigan.  On  this 
trip,  which  is  usually  made  in  5  or  6  days,  we  spent  11  days,  and  I 
must  designate  this  as  the  hardest  and  most  dangerous  part  of 
our  journey  from  Europe,  on  the  one  hand  because  we  felt  our- 
selves wholly  in  the  hands  of  the  careless  American,  and  on  the 
other  hand  because  Lake  Michigan  is  in  constant  unrest  and  agita- 
tion. Several  weeks  ago  a  steamboat  was  destroyed  by  fire  near 
Sheboygan,  due  to  the  carelessness  of  a  machinist  who  had  become 
drunk  at  Manitowoc,  and  250  poor  immigrants  were  sacrificed  and 
only  44  were  saved.1  One  can  imagine  the  sad  plight  of  these 
people,  suffering  this  horrible  death  within  sight  of  Sheboygan, 
where  most  of  them  intended  to  land  and  expected  to  find  the  end 
of  their  hard  and  troublesome  journey.  In  Washington  [Port 
Washington]  I  met  a  young  man  whose  father,  mother,  2  brothers, 

2  sisters,  and  2  sisters-in-law  had  lost  their  lives  in  the  fire,  and 
only  he  and  his  wife  and  child  were  saved,  with  nothing  but  the 
clothes  on  their  bodies. 

The  hand  of  our  faithful  God  brought  us  safely  into  Milwaukee 
at  2  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  after  we  had  come  into  posses- 
sion of  all  our  baggage,  which  was  not  until  noon,  we  bade  a  sad 
farewell  to  our  dear  John  (the  Christian  sailor  who  came  with  us 
from  Bremen),  to  Wink,  who  has  decided  to  go  to  Chicago,  and  to 
Candidate  Brauer,  who  intends  to  go  to  St.  Louis  by  way  of 
Chicago.  We  had  made  the  great  journey  together,  had  come  to 
know  one  another  well,  had  shared  joy  and  sorrow,  and  hence  the 
separation  was  painful,  my  wife  being  unable  to  restrain  her  tears. 
I  consoled  her  as  well  as  I  could,  told  her  we  would  soon  meet  new 
friends,  would  find  Kohl  and  Flertzheim,  and  promised  to  look 
them  up  as  soon  as  we  had  had  our  meal.  I  did  this,  and  first 
found  Flertzheim,  whose  joy  upon  my  entering  his  room  was  over- 
flowing, and  whose  wife,  if  I  had  not  protested,  would  at  once 
have  gone  for  my  family,  although  she  had  not  yet  inquired  where 
we  were  quartered.   She  wanted  us  all  to  drink  coffee  with  them, 


1  Referring  to  the  Phoenix  disaster  described  in  this  number.  See  p.  281,  ante. 
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and  when  I  told  her  that  since  we  left  Bremen  my  wife  had  drunk 
none  and  could  not  drink  the  American  coffee,  she  promised  to 
make  a  genuine  German,  Elberf elder  coffee  which  we  would  surely 
like.  I  now  brought  my  family,  and  my  wife  feasted  royally. 
Since  the  American  only  half  roasts  the  coffee,  it  takes  consider- 
able time  to  get  used  to  it.  After  the  coffee  we  went  together  to 
see  Kohl,  and  arrived  just  as  his  wife  was  telling  a  neighbor  that 
Schrey  and  Diederichs  might  be  expected  any  moment.  How 
great  was  the  pleasure  of  our  meeting  again  I  need  not  tell  you, 
and  during  our  entire  stay  in  Milwaukee  the  two  families  vied 
with  each  other  to  show  us  their  love  and  friendship.  Both  of 
them  are  prospering,  and  neither  has  any  desire  to  return  to 
Europe  again. 

Since  I  wanted  to  go  out  from  here  looking  for  land,  I  rented  a 
room  the  next  day  for  one  month  at  3  dollars  (a  cheaper  one, 
where  we  could  store  our  boxes,  was  not  to  be  had) ;  and  since  we 
live  with  a  German  butcher  my  wife  can  get  all  the  fat  she  needs 
and  even  more,  to  store  up  for  future  use.  Usually  we  have 
Panas2  with  our  coffee  in  the  morning,  vegetables  at  noon,  and 
coffee  in  the  evening.  Occasionally  we  alternate  at  noon  with 
meat,  which  is  very  cheap  here.  Beef  is  3  or  4  cents  per  pound, 
pork  4  to  5  cents  (a  cent  equals  5  Pfennige),  a  barrel  of  wheat 
flour,  first  quality,  196  pounds,  3%  dollars,  or  1 1/2  cents  per  pound 
(7}i  Pfennige),  and  potatoes,  which,  by  the  way,  are  sometimes 
very  poor,  3  shilling  or  5  silver  Groschen  per  bushel  (about  % 
Scheffel).  I  bought  a  stove  for  15 Y2  dollars  and  must  admit  that 
one  can't  imagine  anything  more  practical;  there  are  4  openings 
in  it  besides  a  bake-oven,  wherein  we  bake  our  fine  bread,  and  in 
addition  we  received,  included  in  the  above  price,  2  iron  pots,  3 
iron  pans,  %  tin  pans  for  baking  bread,  1  tin  kettle  holding  4  pails 
of  water,  1  tin  teakettle,  1  tin  skimmer,  and  1  dipper. 

Thus  far  had  we  come  with  God's  help,  and  our  first  anxiety 
was  to  obtain  some  land.  In  order  that  the  poor  also  may  find  it 
possible  to  own  land,  the  government  allows  every  American 
citizen  to  claim  160  acres— that  is,  the  government  grants  him  a 
year's  time  to  pay  for  it.    One  receives  a  certificate  from  the 

2  Or  Pan  Haas,  a  kind  of  meat  and  meal  loaf. 
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General  Land  Office  stating  that  he  has  claimed  160  acres  accord- 
ing to  law.  Then  he  must  live  on  the  land,  build  a  house,  clear  and 
sow,  and  a  year  later,  on  the  day  and  hour,  pay  for  it.  But  if  this  is 
not  done  the  land  is  forfeited  with  all  improvements  made  thereon. 
Then,  too,  any  one  who  knows  that  the  land  has  been  claimed,  and 
not  bought,  may  go  to  the  Land  Office  and  cover  the  land;  that  is, 
he  deposits  100  or  200  dollars  for  80  or  160  acres,  with  a  declara- 
tion that  he  desires  the  land  if  the  claimant  does  not  pay  on  the 
day  and  the  hour;  in  that  case  the  latter  does  not  receive  one  cent 
for  his  labor,  improvements,  or  expenses.  Congress  land — that  is, 
such  as  may  be  bought  from  the  government  for  \\i  dollars  per 
acre — was  not  to  be  had  within  40  to  60  miles  of  Milwaukee,  and 
what  there  was  of  it,  in  second  and  third  hands,  costs  at  least  from 
ten  to  twenty  dollars  per  acre.  From  this  can  be  seen  how  one  can 
speculate  in  lands,  especially  when  they  lie  near  large  cities  and 
when  wealthy  immigrants  are  arriving  daily  who  buy  these  lands 
at  any  price  named. 

I  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  my  friend  Schnaake  and  his 
wife,  together  with  his  friend  Weihe,  who  have  been  here  for  three 
weeks  (the  same  with  whom  we  became  acquainted  on  the  boat 
at  Minden),  whom  I  was  anxious  to  meet  and  who  informed  me 
that  the  Wesel  friends  also  arrived  here  2  days  ago.  I  at  once 
arranged  a  meeting,  and  met  van  den  Bruck  with  wife  and  six 
daughters,  of  Wesel;  Huesch  with  wife,  two  children,  and  mother- 
in-law,  of  Horstgen;  Pannebecker,  of  Horstgen;  Pffieps,  of  Mors; 
Koopmann,  of  Horstgen;  Vosholl,  servant  of  van  den  Bruck,  of 
Ruhrort;  Fuete  with  three  sons  and  their  wives,  of  Orsoy — all 
brethren  in  the  Lord. 

Since  all  of  us  intended  to  buy  only  Congress  land  and  this 
was  to  be  found  at  a  great  distance,  we  decided  to  leave  the  next 
day  for  van  der  Laeke  [Fond  du  Lac?],  60  miles  in  the  interior, 
where  it  is  said  good  land  is  still  to  be  had.  We  should  have 
liked  to  settle  together  and  for  that  purpose  buy  16  eighties;  but 
as  we  could  not  find  so  large  a  tract  without  some  poor  portions  in 
it,  we  had  to  abandon  our  project — and,  as  I  see  it  now,  to  our 
advantage.  What  good  is  there  in  the  long  run  in  possessing  the 
finest  land  and  being  6,  8,  or  10  days'  journey  from  market,  the 
large  cities  and  seaports,  at  the  farmer's  loss  of  time  and  money. 
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We  had  now  traveled  10  days  and  on  our  tour  had  learned  to 
know  the  American  forest  and  the  farm  life.   After  we  had  rested 
several  days,  we  started  out  again,  and  this  time  went  90  miles 
to  Manitowoc  on  Lake  Michigan,  where  some  land  was  said  to  be 
obtainable.   I  must  admit  that  I  started  on  the  trip  in  depressed 
spirits,  but,  regardless  thereof,  as  well  as  of  the  fact  that  we  often 
had  to  wade  through  mud  up  to  our  knees,  we  covered  30  miles 
daily;  so  that  we  arrived  at  Manitowoc  on  the  third  day.  The 
next  day  we  marched  three  miles  farther,  to  the  land  office  at 
Rapids,  where  we  obtained  a  chart  in  order  that  we  could  go  "into 
the  Bush"  the  following  day.  After  searching  for  several  days  we 
finally  found  some  suitable  land,  9  miles  from  Manitowoc,  7 
miles  from  Rapids,  and  20  to  22  miles  from  Sheboygan.   It  was 
decided  to  build  a  house  on  each  160  acres,  the  same  to  serve  as  a 
temporary  residence,  and  later,  when  the  land  should  be  divided, 
to  be  used  as  a  stable.  For  the  time  being  we  were  quartered  with 
our  nearest  neighbor,  Hobecker,  and  started  to  work  immediately 

 cut  down  trees  for  logs,  carried  them  on  our  shoulders  through 

the  snow,  which  had  fallen  in  the  meantime,  to  the  building  site, 
and  continued  this  work  from  Monday  until  Saturday,  all  week 
long. 

If  you,  my  dear  ones,  could  have  seen  me — how  I  arose  in  the 
morning  from  my  bed  of  cornstalks  with  a  block  of  wood  for  a 
pillow,  partook  of  half  baked  or  half  burnt,  sour,  dry  bread  and 
black  coffee  without  sugar,  for  breakfast;  at  noon  dry  bread  and 
black  coffee  again,  with  turnip  soup,  and  the  same  in  the  evening 
—then,  I  am  sure,  you  would  have  been  nearer  tears  than  laughter. 
But  in  these  days  of  hard  work,  privations,  and  the  overcoming  of 
all  disgust,  I  have  found  what  strength  and  joyousness  come  from 
the  knowledge  that  we  are  in  the  path  of  the  Lord.  ...  A  Bush- 
man having  slaughtered  a  cow,  we  have  for  several  days  had  meat 
twice  daily. 

After  mutual  consideration  it  was  decided  that  Huesch,  van 
den  Bruck,  and  I,  being  married,  should  return  to  Milwaukee  and 
bring  the  women  and  children,  while  the  others  remained  in  the 
"Bush"  to  build  the  houses. 

We  arrived  in  Milwaukee  again  after  an  absence  of  21  days, 
and  although  my  shoes  were  soaking  wet  nearly  every  day  and 
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there  were  many  disagreeable  features  about  the  trip,  I  escaped 
without  a  cold,  and,  indeed,  without  the  least  indisposition,  and 
cheerfulness  and  courage  have  remained  with  me. 

At  first  no  driver  in  Milwaukee  was  willing  to  undertake  the 
long  journey  at  this  season  of  the  year,  but  finally  one  consented 
on  the  condition  that  two  conveyances  be  hired,  so  that  one  could 
aid  the  other  in  case  of  need.  At  Manitowoc  I  had  taken  up  80 
acres  for  Kohl,  and,  since  he  and  his  wife  were  ready  to  leave,  we 
combined  and  each  loaded  a  wagon.  On  account  of  severe  frosts 
we  had  to  delay  our  departure  several  days,  and  since  on  account 
of  the  bad  roads  two  horses  could  haul  no  more  than  1800  to  2000 
pounds,  in  order  that  at  least  our  wives  and  children  might  ride 
we  had  to  hire  a  third  team  for  18  dollars;  for  the  other  two  we  paid 
9  shillings  per  100  pounds.  The  most  necessary  provisions  we  had 
to  take  with  us  from  here,  and  accordingly  bought  3  barrels  of 
flour,  a  hog  weighing  209  pounds,  2  bushels  of  white  beans,  rice, 
barley,  etc.  All  articles  that  we  could  dispense  with  for  the  pres- 
ent we  left  in  Milwaukee  until  spring,  when  the  freight  by  boat 
will  not  cost  many  more  shillings  than  it  now  costs  dollars. 

On  January  9th  we  departed,  in  such  cold  weather  that  Kohl 
and  I  could  not  keep  warm  even  by  running,  but  our  wives  and 
children  were  fairly  well  protected  by  the  mass  of  bedding  in  the 
wagons,  especially  since  we  had  attached  large  wooden  hoops  to 
them  and  had  spread  bedclothes  over  these.  At  the  start  things 
went  smoothly;  we  reached  Washington  [Port  Washington]  in  the 
evening,  and  from  there  wended  our  way  along  Lake  Michigan 
via  Sheboygan.  When  we  were  two  or  three  miles  out  we  had  a 
misfortune — one  of  the  wagons,  passing  over  a  log  that  lay  across 
the  road,  broke  a  bolt.  There  was  nothing  left  to  do  but  take  a 
horse  and  hurry  back  to  Washington  to  have  a  new  one  made; 
and  since  this  accident  would  delay  us  several  hours,  the  wagon 
with  the  women  and  children  went  on,  and  luckily  reached  She- 
boygan before  nightfall.  After  the  repairs  had  been  made  we 
started  forward  in  God's  name,  expecting  to  be  in  Sheboygan  by 
seven  or  eight  o'clock,  but  about  six  o'clock  another  mishap  oc- 
curred. We  were  approaching  a  creek,  and  although  it  was  dark 
we  had  to  try  crossing  on  the  ice.  Unfortunately  the  bank  was  a 
foot  and  a  half  high,  and  while  the  ice  was  able  to  hold  the  horses 
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and  the  front  wheels,  when  the  rear  wheels  came  down  suddenly 
and  perpendicularly  it  was  a  greater  weight  than  the  ice  could 
bear.  .  .  .  The  rear  part  of  the  wagon  fell  into  the  water,  and 
despite  the  efforts  of  the  team  and  men  we  could  not  move  it 
until  we  had  put  all  four  horses  on  the  opposite  shore  and  at- 
tached a  rope  to  it,  and  then  not  until  we  had  chopped  the  ice 
away  from  the  wheels.  The  second  wagon,  which  of  course  had  to 
follow  the  same  method,  caused  us  more  trouble,  since  the  horses 
no  longer  pulled  so  hard,  and  this  delayed  us  several  hours.  And 
now  the  road  became  indistinct  in  the  sand,  it  was  fiercely  cold, 
and  with  no  light  but  the  starlight  Kohl  had  to  precede  us  to  find 
the  road,  while  I  brought  up  the  rear  to  see  that  nothing  fell  out 
of  the  wagons;  and  because  the  ropes  with  which  the  hogs  had  been 
tied  were  torn,  it  happened  very  often  that  they  fell  out  and  at 
least  twenty  times  we  had  to  put  the  creatures  back  on  the  carts. 
Notwithstanding  that,  I  held  fast  to  the  rear;  yet,  on  account  of 
the  darkness,  I  frequently  fell  over  branches  and  logs,  and  many 
an  Ebenezer  stands  there  where  I  set  it  up  in  silence  when  I 
again  stood  safely  on  my  legs.   Indeed,  if  the  hand  of  the  Lord 
had  not  protected  me,  here  in  the  "Bush"  would  have  been  my 
grave.    At  last,  at  last,  we  reached  Sheboygan,  at  two  o'clock 
in  the  night,  and  since  we  had  had  nothing  to  eat  all  day  but  a 
piece  of  bread,  the  meal  prepared  for  us  was  truly  relished.  Our 
dear  ones  had  retired,  being  very  much  exhausted,  and  consoled 
by  the  statement  that  we  had  taken  the  other  road,  by  way  of  the 
Falls  [Sheboygan  Falls]. 

The  next  day  we  continued  our  journey,  and  since  the  drivers 
had  to  arrange  it  so  as  to  reach  an  inn  each  day,  we  made  but 
twenty  miles  that  day  and  safely  reached  quarters  in  the  evening. 
The  following  morning  we  started  early  and  hoped  to  get  into  the 
"Bush"  by  noon.  The  wagon  with  the  women  and  children  was 
first,  and  it  was  lucky  that  it  was  covered  with  the  bedclothes 
because,  if  they  had  seen  the  dangerous  places  they  were  to  pass 
over,  they  surely  would  not  have  remained  therein;  as  it  was,  there 
was  great  fear  and  clamor  whenever  the  wagon  tilted  and  threat- 
ened to  topple  over. 

My  boots  were  badly  torn,  so  that  I  walked  partly  on  my 
stockings,  and  therefore  I  took  a  seat  with  the  driver  while  Kohl 
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found  room  in  the  wagon.  No  sooner  had  I  taken  my  seat  than 
we  came  to  a  place  that  seemed  dangerous  to  me;  but  when  I 
spoke  of  my  fear  to  the  driver,  who  was  otherwise  a  competent, 
careful  man,  he  opined  that  it  would  go  all  right.  He  urged  on 
the  horses,  but  the  right  side  of  the  wagon  was  very  low,  the  left 
side  very  high,  and  the  rear  was  slipping  on  the  hard,  frozen 
ground.  Suddenly  the  wagon  turned  over,  so  that  everything  was 
exactly  upside  down.  Luckily  for  us  the  horses,  usually  lively, 
powerful  animals,  stood  quietly  in  their  places,  and  I  recognize  a 
proof  of  the  protection  of  God,  who  has  so  mercifully  preserved  us 
to  this  hour.  The  driver,  myself  (we  two  sat  on  the  driving  seat), 
and  Kohl  picked  ourselves  up  first  and  exerted  all  our  strength  to 
move  the  wagon  partly  on  its  side  in  order  to  make  it  possible  to 
drag  out  one  or  more.  First  I  took  the  youngest  child  of  Kohl, 
then  his  wife,  then  my  Carl,  who  was  hysterical  on  account  of  his 
mother  and  sisters;  then  came  my  dear  wife,  and  thereupon  my 
Maria  and  Louise  Kohl,  so  that,  with  the  exception  of  my  Fred 
and  Auguste,  all  were  now  out.  whether  unhurt  I  could  not  know 
although  all  stood  on  their  feet  and  outwardly  showed  no  injury. 
But  my  two  children  were  still  missing !  We  did  not  know  where 
to  take  hold  to  raise  the  wagon,  fearing  to  hurt  them,  and  our 
fear  and  anxiety  were  increased  to  the  utmost  when  to  our  calls : 
"Fred!  Auguste!  Please  answer!"  not  a  sound  came  in  response, 
while  the  shrieks  and  cries  of  my  dear  wife,  and  of  Carl  and  Maria, 
rent  the  air.  My  sensations  no  pen  can  describe.  Finally  we 
raised  the  wagon  high  enough  so  that  I  could  hear  Auguste  cry, 
whereupon  I  made  my  way  under  the  wagon  and  first  pulled  out 
Fred  and  after  that  his  sister,  who  was  repeatedly  crying,  "Oh, 
dear  father,  Lord  Jesus,  the  dear  Lord  Jesus,  wants  to  take  me  to 
him  already." 

Now  that  we  were  all  together  again  I  could  ask  whether  there 
were  any  injuries,  sprains,  etc.  No,  the  Lord  be  praised,  no! 
Aside  from  the  fright,  a  bruised  arm,  and  a  bruised  leg,  all  were 
sound  and  unhurt.  If  you  now  ask,  my  dear  ones,  how  was  this 
possible,  I  answer  that  according  to  human  sense  it  was  the  mass 
of  bedding,  as  well  as  the  hoops  on  the  wagon,  that  eased  the 
fall ;  but  my  conviction  is  that  it  was  God,  the  ever  faithful  God, 
who  has  stood  by  me  in  the  innumerable  labyrinths  of  my  life,  who 
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ordered  my  guardian  angel  to  put  his  strong  hand  under  our 
wagon,  in  order  that  no  harm  should  come  to  us. 

While  the  wagon  was  being  put  into  as  good  order  as  possible, 
the  women  and  children  went  on  toward  the  five  or  six  miles' 
distant  settlement;  none  of  them  could  be  persuaded  to  ride. 
Finally  we  came  to  our  dear  friends,  and  most  hearty  were  their 
welcome  and  joy  when  they  saw  us  again.  Schnaake  and  wife, 
Weihe  and  Pflieps,  forming  one  household,  Kohl  and  I,  all  live 
together  in  van  den  Bruck's  house,  which,  20  feet  wide  and  24 
feet  long,  is  otherwise  extremely  poor,  for  the  flat  roof  lets  in  the 
rain,  while  to  create  a  comfortable  warmth  2  stoves  are  required, 
wood  for  which  is  of  course  not  lacking. 

In  8  to  14  days  we  expect  to  move  into  our  own  house,  which, 
however,  will  be  neatly  furnished,  warm,  and  dry,  and  which 
would  have  been  ready  by  this  time  if  it  were  not  for  the  fact  that 
I  had  to  saw  part  of  the  boards  myself,  not  having  the  money  to 
buy  them  ready-made.  This  house  will  be  700  steps  from  our 
present  residence,  and  vis  a  vis  to  Weihe's,  which  will  make  it 
doubly  pleasant  for  us.  Huesch  bought  a  farm  of  80  acres  18 
miles  from  Milwaukee,  with  a  poor  log  house,  25  acres  cleared — 
15  thereof  sown  with  wheat, — also  2  old  horses,  6  young  hogs, 
and  20  chickens,  all  for  $960,  and  van  den  Bruck  bought  20  acres 
three  miles  from  Milwaukee  for  $400,  which,  however,  is  wild  land, 
without  a  house  or  other  improvements.  Our  plan  for  all  of  us  to 
stay  together  is  thus  shattered,  since  the  families  of  the  two  men 
mentioned  could  not  bring  themselves  to  undertake  the  long, 
toilsome  journey  into  the  interior,  but  both  of  them,  when  they 
recently  visited  us  for  the  settlement  of  our  accounts,  expressed 
their  regrets  that  they  were  not  with  us,  especially  van  den  Bruck, 
who  cannot  possibly  support  his  family  on  the  20  acres  he  pur- 
chased. Of  course  the  value  of  their  lands  will  double  by  next 
year,  and  by  reason  of  the  nearness  to  Milwaukee  they  will  have 
a  good  demand  for  their  products,  but  for  the  money  they  paid 
out  they  might  have  obtained  ten  times  as  much  land  here,  which 
must  also  be  considered. 

And  now,  my  dear  ones,  I  am  a  farmer,  have  eighty  acres  or 
128  Prussian  Morgens  of  land,  and  livestock  consisting  of  a  dog 
and  a  cat.   A  sturdy  peasant— eh?   The  dog  is  indispensable  on 
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account  of  the  cattle,  the  cat  on  account  of  the  mice,  which  are 
numerous  in  the  woods.  I  have  fine,  rolling  land,  sloping  toward 
the  morning  sun,  with  trees  slender  and  tall,  such  as  oaks  of  three 
varieties,  sugar  or  maple,  beech,  elm,  ash,  walnut  trees,  plum 
trees,  etc.  Indeed,  if  I  could  do  as  I  wished,  I  should  forthwith 
give  you  a  present  of  15,000  to  20,000  dollars;  for  Pflieps,  who 
is  a  carpenter,  tells  me  that  if  any  one  would  pay  me  $30,000  for 
my  lumber  laid  down  in  Elberfeld,  he  would  have  a  splendid  bar- 
gain. You  may  ask  what  we  do  with  it.  Into  the  fire  with  the 
soundest,  finest  trees,  three  or  four  feet  in  diameter!  Into  the 
fire  with  them  if  we  do  not  happen  to  need  them  for  fences  or  some 
other  purpose.  Through  the  middle  of  my  property  flows  a  little 
creek,  about  the  size  of  the  Lohrmuehler  Creek  near  Neviges, 
giving  me  a  layout  for  the  finest  pastures.  In  short,  my  land  is  so 
pretty  and  its  location  is  so  excellent  that  all  my  friends  insist,  and 
I  myself  admit,  that  the  best  portion  fell  to  me,  and  although 
Pflieps  offered  me  $25  if  I  would  trade  with  him,  I  will  not  do  so 
but  will  keep  what  the  Lord  has  allotted  to  me. 

When  once  I  have  my  land  secure,  then  I  shall  work  my  way 
through  all  right.  But  how  the  money  goes  you  may  learn  from 
the  following:  Just  now  I  need  a  barrel  of  flour  and  cannot  buy 
one  for  less  than  $7;  then  I  still  need  four  hundred  feet  of  boards, 
which  I  must  buy,  for  I  cannot  afford  to  saw  them  myself,  since  I 
dare  not  lose  an  hour  from  clearing  the  land  and  preparing  it  for 
seeding.  The  more  I  have  for  planting  and  seeding  the  more  shall 
I  have  at  harvest.  I  must  have  potatoes  to  plant,  wheat,  oats,  and 
corn  to  sow,  and  must  have  some  to  live  on  until  harvest.  What- 
ever, therefore,  is  not  absolutely  necessary,  must  be  deferred  and 
done  without.  Hence  I  dare  not  think  of  cows  and  oxen,  necessary 
and  profitable  though  they  would  be.  But  I  am  sure  that  if  I 
clear  and  partly  plant  from  six  to  eight  of  my  eighty  acres  by 
summer,  I  could  easily  get  from  four  to  five  hundred  dollars  from 
the  same.  Then  I  could  pay  for  the  land  and  have  three  or  four 
hundred  dollars  left.  But  I  am  heartily  tired  of  roving  about  and 
long  for  rest.  If  it  is  the  Lord's  will,  I  shall  die  here,  and  I  hope 
that  such  will  be  His  will. 

Farms  which  are  well  situated  and  whereon  enough  has  been 
cleared  and  planted  to  support  a  family  are  very  rapidly  rising  in 
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price,  for  during  the  summer  immigrants  who  have  money  are 
arriving  nearly  every  day,  and  would  rather  buy  a  farm  than 
settle  on  Congress  land  in  the  midst  of  the  woods.  I  venture  to 
say  that  since  there  is  no  Congress  land  available  in  or  near 
Milwaukee,  the  trend  of  immigration  will  be  toward  this  place  and 
Sheboygan.  This  is  advantageous  to  us,  for  it  increases  the  value 
of  our  land  and  makes  it  easier  to  sell  our  produce. 

Follow  me  now,  my  dear  ones,  in  my  daily  work,  as  it  has  thus 
far  appeared,  and  let  me  lead  you  into  our  family  life  and  present  to 
you  a  picture  of  our  activities  and  contentment. 

Not  counting  small  injuries  to  our  hands,  caused  by  the  hard 
work  and  rigorous  cold,  we  are  all  well  and  happy,  for  which  we 
cannot  sufficiently  thank  our  dear  Lord.  We  arise  at  daybreak 
in  the  morning,  about  six  or  half  past  six,  read  the  Word  of  God 
together,  and  drink  coffee,  with  milk — no,  no!  Milk?  A  farmer 
such  as  I  am  does  not  yet  have  that,  but,  as  head  of  the  family,  1 
have  sugar,  which  is  very  cheap  here,  and  probably  next  year  will 
cost  us  nothing,  for  then  we  can  tap  it  ourselves.  With  the  coffee 
we  have  very  good  bread.  With  butter  perhaps?  Where  there 
is  no  milk  there  can  be  no  butter,  and  we  should  have  to  be  satis- 
fied with  dry  bread  if  mother  had  not  saved  some  bacon  fat  into 
which  we  can  dip  it. 

Directly  after  breakfast  we  begin  working,  and  since  Kohl 
is  still  busy  preparing  doors  and  windows  for  the  house,  I,  with 
Fred  and  Carl,  each  with  ax  on  shoulder,  go  out  to  clear  the  land 
about  the  house;  we  chop  the  branches  off  the  trees  and  shorten 
the  trunks  as  much  as  possible  so  that  they  will  not  be  too  heavy 
to  carry  or  roll  to  the  wood-pile.  That  is  no  easy  work,  and  the 
higher  the  pile  of  logs,  brush,  and  chips  is,  the  better  it  is  and  the 
merrier  will  it  burn. 

Towards  noon  we  return  to  the  house,  and  mother  has  white 
beans  with  bacon,  or  bean  soup  with  bacon,  or  rice  soup  with 
bacon,  or  barley  soup  with  bacon,  or  flour  dumplings  with  bacon, 
which  last  combination  usually  constitutes  our  Sunday  meal. 
Potatoes,  vegetables,  or  beef  are  for  the  present  not  to  be  found 
with  us,  and  just  now  mother  reports  that  there  is  no  more  barley 
left;  hence  in  the  future  we  shall  have  one  course  less,  andthe  good 
housewife  will  have  that  much  less  trouble  deciding  what  to  cook. 
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Then  back  to  work  again,  accompanied  by  the  good  mother 
and  Mrs.  Kohl  to  aid  us  as  well  as  they  can,  and  after  sundown  we 
all  repair  to  the  house  and  treat  ourselves  again  to  black  coffee, 
dry  bread,  and  sometimes  bacon.  Then  we  read  a  chapter  from 
the  Bible  and  gather  about  the  warm  stove,  chat  about  you  and 
others,  venture  guesses  that  this  one  will  follow  us  and  the  other 
also,  and  that  this  one  will  fit  in  here,  and  the  other  not.  Often  I 
am  so  exhausted  from  the  hard  day's  work  that  I  am  too  tired  to 
smoke  a  pipe,  for  to  begin  such  work  at  the  age  of  44  years,  and 
not  lose  courage,  is  some  undertaking !  But  I  must  acknowledge 
and  praise  the  faithful  assistance  of  my  Fred  and  Carl,  and  I 
hope  their  obedience  and  diligence  will  yet  bring  us  much  joy. 
They,  as  well  as  their  two  sisters,  have  grown  considerably. 

Sundays  we  have  church  in  our  house;  it  is  gratifying  to  see 
people  come  from  two  or  three  miles,  depending  on  the  weather, 
to  attend,  and  once  we  had  a  meeting  of  37  persons.  After  the 
singing  of  some  psalms  or  hymns  from  our  old  Elberfeld  Reformed 
song  book,  there  is  prayer;  then  a  sermon  is  read,  followed  by  more 
singing,  and  at  the  close  a  prayer.  May  the  dear  Jesus  grant  His 
blessing,  for  it  is  but  a  trifle  to  Him,  to  enable  us  soon  to  build  a 
church .  Besides  us  Rhinelanders,  the  other  neighbors  are  Saxons, 
from  near  Erfurt,  hence  Lutheran,  and  at  some  distance  from  us 
there  lives  a  Catholic,  hailing  from  near  Trier.  There  are  now 
twelve  families  living  within  a  four-mile  stretch  in  these  woods; 
still  few,  to  be  sure,  but  the  land  round  about  us  has  all  been 
bought  up  by  speculators,  since,  no  doubt,  money  cannot  be  in- 
vested to  better  advantage  nor  with  more  safety  than  in  land. 

You  will  next  ask:  "Is  it  really  good  in  America,  and  are  you 
not  sorry  that  you  have  gone  there?"  And  I  can  give  you  the 
answer,  from  my  full  conviction  and  in  accordance  with  the  truth : 
"Yes,  it  really  is  good  here,  as  well  for  people  with  money  as  for 
those  that  have  none,  if  the  latter  are  capable  and  industrious 
workmen  or  mechanics — among  whom  I  include  carpenters, 
especially  joiners,  shoemakers,  blacksmiths,  tailors,  tinsmiths, 
etc."  The  mechanics  receive  at  once,  if  they  are  shop  foremen, 
twelve  shillings,  $1.50  per  day,  without  board,  as  the  owner  of  a 
shop  in  Milwaukee  informed  me — which,  by  the  way,  is  said  to 
be  one  of  the  worst  places  for  mechanics  in  America.   But  every 
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one  must  see  to  it  that  he  is  thoroughly  competent  in  his  line, 
otherwise  it  will  go  hard  with  him  if  he  must  work  with  Americans. 
If,  however,  one  intends  to  become  a  farmer  and  has  money  to 
buy  a  farm,  he  will  find  here  a  pleasant  life  and  an  assured  future 
awaiting  him;  daily  the  finest  estates,  with  cattle  and  all  things 
that  belong  thereto,  are  being  sold  at  from  eight  hundred  to  four 
or  five  thousand  dollars,  according  as  the  farm  is  large  or  small, 
much  or  little  cleared,  near  or  far  from  cities  or  landing  places. 
As  for  one  who  has  no  money,  he  will  do  best  first  to  hire  out  to  a 
farmer.  He  can  then  easily  lay  by  fifty  dollars  within  half  a  year, 
and  with  that  he  can  buy  40  acres  of  Congress,  that  is,  unim- 
proved, land.    Of  course  he  must  thoroughly  exert  himself  that 
his  land  be  made  arable  and,  if  he  begin  in  the  spring,  that  it  be 
fruitful  the  same  year;  but  after  he  has  passed  this  first  year  he 
need  have  no  more  anxiety  as  to  subsistence,  and  ere  three  or 
four  years  have  elapsed  he  will  be  able  to  take  part  of  his  harvest 
to  any  of  the  numerous  markets  and  exchange  it  for  money  or 
victuals. 

As  far  as  hunting  is  concerned,  let  no  one  entertain  any  false 
notions,  for  while  there  is  plenty  of  game,  the  newly  arrived 
farmer  has  more  important  things  to  attend  to  than  to  spend  his 
time  hunting;  for  he  must  direct  all  his  activities  to  clearing  and 
building,  and  think  of  other  matters  only  when  he  has  attained  a 
secure  position.  Self-dependence  and  endurance  must  not  be 
wanting  in  immigrants,  especially  in  those  without  means. 
Whoever  is  faint-hearted  and  cannot  conform  to  any  condition  in 
life,  had  better  not  come.  The  word  "distress"  is  unknown  to 
the  Americans.  As  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  can,  hand  on  heart, 
declare  naught  else  but  that  I  thank  the  Lord  that  I  am  here 
and  regret  that  I  did  not  come  sooner;  and  when  my  memory 
turns  to  many  among  you  and  I  reflect  how,  with  your  means, 
you  could  live  here,  I  am  sorry,  humanly  speaking,  not  to  have  you 

here-  Joh.  Frederick  Diederichs 

Rapids,  May  21,  1848. 
Although  I  sent  you  a  letter  only  a  short  time  ago,  there  are 
many  things  I  must  add  which  were  forgotten  in  the  hurry  but 
which  may  be  interesting  to  you. 
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You  know  that,  after  many  hardships  and  difficulties,  we 
finally  settled  here  in  Manitowo?  Rapids,  90  miles  nearer  to  you 
than  Milwaukee,  and  1355  miles  farther  away  than  New  York; 
that  our  80  acres  of  land,  as  to  location  and  value,  leaves  nothing 
to  be  desired;  and  that,  our  log  house  now  finished,  we  busy  our- 
selves with  cutting  down  and  burning  trees — oaks  three  or  four 
feet  in  diameter,  slender  beeches,  etc.  Now  that  is  certainly  no 
easy  work,  and  yet  I  would  not  exchange  my  present  situation  with 
my  former  for  any  price.  Up  to  now,  thank  God,  we  have  all 
been  hale  and  hearty,  and  only  today  mother  begins  to  complain 
of  headache  and  rheumatism;  this,  however,  I  believe  is  due  to  the 
hard  work  of  carrying  and  burning  wood,  and  will  soon  pass  away. 

Our  log  house  is  25  feet  long  and  16  feet  wide,  and  at  present 
consists  of  only  one  room,  which  I  shall  later  on  transform  into 
two  by  means  of  a  board  partition;  it  is  one  and  a  half  stories 
high,  the  first  floor  seven  feet,  and  the  second  two  and  a  half. 
We  get  to  our  bedroom  on  the  second  floor  with  the  help  of  a 
ladder,  having  as  yet  had  no  time  to  build  stairs;  but  then,  the 
former  answers  the  purpose  for  the  present.  Instead  of  the  sash 
windows  customary  here,  I  have  put  in  three  French  windows  and 
intend  to  add  a  fourth  later. 

The  logs,  or  tree  trunks,  of  which  the  house  is  built,  are,  on 
an  average,  a  foot  in  diameter,  and  are  laid  over  each  other  in 
this  manner  [figure  showing  logs  crossed  omitted  here].  They 
are,  of  course,  round  and  often  still  covered  with  bark,  and  there- 
fore the  sides  where  they  meet  the  upper  and  lower  logs  are 
chopped  away  some,  in  order  that  they  may  lie  firm  and  have  as 
few  open  spaces  between  them  as  possible.  In  this  manner  log 
is  placed  on  log  until  the  house  reaches  the  desired  height,  and 
then  the  spaces  between  the  joints  are  filled  with  wood,  moss, 
lime,  and  clay,  so  that  such  a  building  is  as  tight  and  warm  as  any 
house  in  the  homeland  could  be.  The  roof  is  covered  with  boards 
and  then  with  shingles,  and  becomes  so  firm  and  tight  that  not  a 
drop  of  rain  comes  through.  On  the  west  side  of  my  house, 
where  the  door  is  placed,  I  have  built  a  roof  extending  out  several 
feet,  under  which  we  can  sit  in  the  shade  during  warm  weather 
and  enjoy  the  air,  and  which  really,  on  account  of  its  convenience, 
should  not  be  missing  on  any  farmhouse. 
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The  building  is  on  a  knoll,  with  the  gable-end  toward  the 
creek,  only  70  feet  distant;  on  the  south  side  my  wife  will  locate 
the  garden;  and  on  the  west  side,  distant  about  60  feet  and  sepa- 
rated by  the  24-feet-wide  road,  lies  the  house  of  our  friends 
Weihe,  etc.;  on  the  north  van  den  Bruck's  land  joins  ours,  and 
on  the  east  side  about  40  to  50  minutes'  distant  is  the  lake,  whose 
roaring  we  sometimes  hear  plainly,  depending  on  the  direction  of 
the  wind. 

I  have  now  cleared  two  acres,  part  of  which  I  intend  to  use 
for  a  garden  and  on  part  of  which  I  shall  plant  potatoes,  corn, 
and  beans.  When  we  are  so  far  along  that  we  can  raise  our  own 
provisions,  then  with  God's  help  our  affairs  will  prosper;  but 
until  then,  althougl  thus  far  we  have  always  had  enough  to  eat, 
we  must  fight  our  way  through  as  best  we  can.  It  is  claimed  that 
from  twelve  to  fifteen  bushels  of  seed  potatoes  to  the  acre  will 
produce  from  three  hundred  to  three  hundred  fifty  bushels,  but 
experience  will  have  to  prove  this;  at  any  rate,  the  land  must  be 
very  fertile,  for  the  wild  garlic  grows  everywhere,  and  that,  as  the 
magistrate  in  Gold-Hamm  always  claimed,  is  the  best  evidence 
thereof. 

My  livestock,  which  formerly  consisted  of  only  a  dor  and  a 
cat,  has  also  been  considerably  increased,  in  that  recently  there 
has  been  added  a  chicken,  which  has  already  given  us  14  eggs,  and 
then,  hear !  hear !  One  day  it  happe  led  that  a  German,  residing  in 
the  "Bush,"  came  to  us  and  asked  for  bread  for  some  hogs  which 
he  had  brought  from  Milwaukee  and  which  were  now  lying  in 
the  woods  and  would  not  be  driven  any  farther  because  he  had 
run  out  of  feed.  The  good  man  wanted  a  good  bargain,  but  he 
did  not  know  how  opportune  was  his  coming  and  how  nicely  he 
offered  us  an  opportunity  for  which  we  had  long  and  vainly 
yearned.  We,  namely  Schnaake,  Kohl,  and  myself,  wives  and 
children,  all  went  into  the  woods  and  obtained  from  him  three  fine 
sows  for  $19,  one  of  them  due  to  farrow  in  March,  the  second  m 
April,  and  the  third  in  May.  Several  days  previously  Weihe  and 
Pflieps  had  gone  to  Green  Bay,  thirty  miles  from  here,  and  we 
had  requested  that  if  they  had  a  chance  to  buy  some  good  hogs 
or  chickens,  to  do  so;  and  the  next  day  they  returned  with  three 
hogs,  one  a  boar,  which  altogether  cost  only  $9.  Now  we  each  had 
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two  (Schnaake,  Weihe,  and  Pflieps,  you  know,  count  for  only  one 
person),  and  when  the  sow  bore  nine  young  ones  in  April,  we 
had  five  each.  The  first  morning  I  saw  the  young  animals  I 
involuntarily  exclaimed  in  joyful  tones,  "What  pigs,  what  pigs!" 
But  our  joy  did  not  last  long,  for  the  old  one,  a  raven  mother, 
refused  to  suckle  the  young  ones,  and  as  a  result  the  latter  all 
died  the  next  day.  That  was  a  great  loss,  and  it  was  fortunate 
that  we  had  agreed  to  my  proposal  to  hold  the  hogs  in  partner- 
ship, for,  when  the  second  sow,  on  the  7th  of  April,  bore  five 
young  ones,  two  of  these  also  died;  the  other  three,  however, 
are  healthy  and  on  the  fifth  day  after  their  birth  were  already  run- 
ning about  in  the  woods.  After  the  other  shall  have  farrowed, 
and  if  we  can  keep  the  young  ones  alive,  we  shall  have  a  whole 
herd  of  hogs  by  fall.  They  cost  nothing  for  their  keep,  since  they 
look  for  their  feed  in  the  woods,  where  there  is  plenty  of  it;  dish- 
water and  other  garbage  we  pour  into  their  trough  and  then  pay 
no  more  attention  to  them,  although  they  run  into  the  woods  as 
far  as  two  miles,  returning  in  the  evening.  If  now  I  but  had  a  cow 
and  a  calf! 

We  had  a  mild  winter  this  year,  and  only  a  few  days  when 
the  snow  could  withstand  the  sun;  it  rained  but  little  and  I  do 
not  believe  that  on  the  whole  we  had  fourteen  days  when  it  was 
not  possible  to  work.  As  a  general  rule  all  natural  phenomena 
in  America  are  on  a  grand  scale.  When  it  does  storm,  you  hear 
a  crashing  in  the  forest  as  if  there  were  cannon  booming;  trees 
are  uprooted  and  fall  with  thunderous  din  upon  others,  taking 
their  branches  with  them.  During  such  a  storm  no  one  ventures 
into  the  woods.  Altogether,  there  is  a  strangeness  about  the 
"Bush."  Of  paths  there  is  no  thought  and  it  is  therefore  easy  to 
get  lost,  and  one  is  not  able  to  find  his  way  again  unless  he  takes 
as  his  guide  the  sun  by  day  and  the  moon  by  night,  if  they  be 
visible.  Therefore  every  one  must  consider  it  his  duty,  before 
retiring,  to  step  outside  and  listen,  to  hear  whether  any  one  is 
calling;  that  this  practice  is  of  benefit  was  recently  proved  to  us 
by  August  Poetz,  who  was  coming  from  the  Rapids,  had  been 
delayed  and  lost  his  way,  and  would  have  been  forced  to  camp 
in  the  woods  over  night  if  his  call  had  not  reached  me.  We  are 
the  outermost  settlers  here,  and  how  far  to  the  south  and  west 
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of  us  there  are  people  living  we  do  not  know.  A.  Poetz  and 
Grauman,  of  Iserlohn,  are  now  here  to  build  a  log  house  on  their 
forty-acre  tract  located  about  ten  minutes  from  us;  Poetz,  how- 
ever, with  wife  and  children  will  remain  in  Milwaukee,  intending 
to  come  here  after  the  opening  of  navigation.  The  family  has 
thus  far  not  prospered,  since  work  is  scarce  in  Milwaukee  this 
winter;  I  believe,  however,  it  will  be  better  next  summer  in  Mani- 
towoc or  the  Rapids,  where  there  is  much  building. 

As  yet  Wisconsin  has  very  few  churches  and  schools,  for  the 
state  is  just  beginning  to  flourish;  but  Milwaukee,  after  eleven 
years'  existence,  already  has  15,000  inhabitants,  some  twenty 
churches — seven  of  them  Lutheran,  and  nearly  all  differing  among 
themselves.  It  seems  as  though  our  state  will  in  time  become  pre- 
dominantly German,  for  my  countrymen  already  constitute  a 
majority  of  the  population  and  in  Milwaukee  there  is  more  Ger- 
man than  English  spoken. 

A  short  time  ago  I  was  in  Milwaukee,  where  I  received  Wil- 
liam's kind  letter  of  March  5th  and  at  once  answered  it  from 
there.  After  much  trouble  I  have  been  able,  the  Lord  be  praised, 
to  borrow  from  a  German  friend  named  Fuete,  living  38  miles  out 
of  Milwaukee,  the  sum  of  $25  for  six  months  at  twelve  per  cent. 
With  that  I  shall  buy  the  most  necessary  provisions,  seed  pota- 
toes, etc.,  and  after  I  have  paid  the  freight,  I  shall  again  be  as 
poor  as  Job.  But  courage,  poor  heart,  the  Lord  will  not  forsake 
you.  On  my  return  home  I  found  all  well,  Auguste  having  re- 
covered from  her  fever,  and  I  had  the  added  pleasure  of  greeting 
eight  young  chickens  and  twenty-one  young  pigs,  but  of  the  latter 
only  five  could  be  kept  alive. 

My  dear  wife  has  planted  the  garden;  I  have  seeded  a  tract 
with  corn  and  beans,  and,  God  willing,  shall  plant  potatoes  and 
sow  corn  and  oats  this  week — I  am  writing  this  on  May  15th. 
With  Fred  and  Carl  I  am  now  busy  building  a  fence  around  the 
cleared  land,  which  will  be  finished  tomorrow  and  whose  pur- 
pose is  to  keep  swine  and  other  animals  off  the  land.  My  two 
boys  afford  me  genuine  joy,  and  I  assure  you  that  if  I  did  not  have 
them  I  should  never  get  through,  for  it  is  in  fact  no  trifling  matter, 
and  many  a  person,  if  he  knew  what  it  means  to  be  a  farmer, 
would  consider  it  ten  times  before  he  left  Europe.    However,  I 
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do  not  for  a  moment  regret  that  I  am  here,  because  I  am  con- 
vinced (humanly  speaking)  that  my  future  will  brighten,  although 
my  children  will  have  the  real  benefit  of  it. 

The  first  year  is,  of  course,  the  hardest,  when  everything  must 
be  purchased;  yet,  as  an  example,  I  am  now  raising  all  our  provi- 
sions and  hope  to  have  some  for  sale  next  year;  every  year  more 
land  will  be  cleared  and  consequently  more  harvested.  To  tell  the 
truth,  I  must  say  that  whoever  has  money  and  the  inclination  to 
be  a  farmer  can  do  no  better  than  to  come  here;  and  when  I  think 
of  some  of  my  friends  who  are  daily  putting  their  little  money 
into  risky  speculations,  I  am  moved  to  exclaim:  "Oh,  if  you  but 
knew  that,  with  the  smallest  capital,  you  could  gain  a  competence 
here  that  would  assure  the  safest,  simplest,  and  most  quiet  life!" 

He  who  settles  on  wild  land  should  have  about  $500;  but  for 
$2000  one  can  at  any  time  buy  the  finest  farms,  with  all  livestock 
and  with  provisions  for  one  year  (for  people  and  cattle),  and  I 
should  like  to  know  what  more  can  be  desired.  Likewise  in  money 
matters — the  lowest  interest  is  twelve  per  cent,  with  the  best 
security;  also  much  money  is  to  be  earned  in  trade,  and  if  I  had 
the  means  I  should  import  some  ribbons,  sewing  implements, 
and  buttons,  and  feel  sure  of  great  profits.  Otherwise  it  is  neces- 
sary to  have  for  trade  a  knowledge  of  the  English  language  and 
of  the  best  sources  of  supply.  Finally,  I  want  to  report  that  since 
yesterday  our  woods  are  full  of  pigeons,  coming  in  great  swarms, 
covering  this  entire  region;  they  are  very  palatable  and  we  could 
shoot  them  at  our  pleasure  if  we  only  had  the  time  for  it.  There 
is  a  tradition  current  here  that  the  region  where  the  pigeons  appear 
will  that  same  year  be  fully  occupied  by  human  beings,  which, 
if  that  should  really  occur  here,  would  be  great  luck  for  us;  for 
then,  naturally,  our  property  would  rise  greatly  in  value.  And 
now,  to  the  faithful  God,  before  whom  we  shall  all  be  united 
again,  may  you  all  be  committed. 

Joh.  Fr.  Diederichs 

{Concluded) 
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During  the  three  months'  period  ending  January  10,  1924,  there 
were  sixty-one  additions  to  the  membership  of  the  State  Historical 
Society.  Fourteen  persons  enrolled  as  life  members:  W.  L.  Ames, 
Oregon;  William  E.  Black,  Milwaukee;  William  G.  Bruce,  Milwaukee; 
R.  T.  Buerstatte,  Manitowoc;  Catharine  C.  Cleveland,  Chicago,  111.; 
Carl  Herzfeld,  Milwaukee;  Oscar  A.  Hoffmann,  Milwaukee;  William 
Kaumheimer,  Milwaukee;  Otto  L.  Kowalke,  Madison;  the  Reverend 
Anthony  P.  Kremer,  Genoa;  Francis  E.  McGovern,  Milwaukee;  W.  O. 
Richtmann,  Madison;  Dr.  Gilbert  E.  Seaman,  Milwaukee;  Piatt  Whit- 
man, Highland. 

Forty-six  persons  became  annual  members,  as  follows:  Samuel  W. 
Anderson,  La  Crosse;  J.  Christian  Bay,  Chicago,  111.,  Walter  H.  Bender, 
Milwaukee;  Victor  L.  Berger,  Washington,  D.  C;  Lilly  M.  E.  Borresen, 
La  Crosse;  Elizabeth  F.  Bradford,  Milwaukee;  Charles  E.  Brady, 
Manitowoc;  A.  B.  Cargill,  Milwaukee;  Sophie  Davis,  Winneconne; 
George  E.  Dietrich,  Superior;  John  F.  Doherty,  La  Crosse;  Wesson  J. 
Dougan,  Beloit;  Frank  J.  B.  Duchateau,  Green  Bay;  Louise  H.  Elser, 
Medford;  Glenn  W.  Garlock,  West  Salem;  Thomas  H.  Gregg,  Milwau- 
kee; Dr.  Gunnar  Gunderson,  La  Crosse;  William  E.  Haily,  Superior; 
J.  Gilbert  Hard  grove,  Milwaukee;  Albert  Hougen,  Manitowoc;  W.  Bryn 
Jones,  Madison;  Mrs.  Agnes  S.  Jorgensen,  Green  Bay;  Walter  Kasten, 
Milwaukee;  John  C.  Kleist,  Whitefish  Bay;  Hans  A.  Koenig,  Milwaukee; 
William  J.  Lechtenberg,  Milwaukee;  William  H.  Luehr,  Madison; 
James  W.  Martin,  Gotham;  H.  A.  Moehlenpah,  Milwaukee;  Henry  J. 
Nunnemacher,  Milwaukee;  R.  G.  Plumb,  Manitowoc;  Ira  A.  Richard- 
son, Bangor;  George  Robinson,  Oconomowoc;  Theodore  J.  Roth, 
Superior;  Otto  J.  Schenck,  Milwaukee;  Dr.  Albert  Shaw,  Hastings-on- 
Hudson,  N.  Y.;  Grant  Showerman,  Madison;  Mrs.  Charles  S.  Shriner, 
Monroe;  Arthur  J.  Sweet,  Superior;  Archie  Tegtmeyer,  Milwaukee; 
Clifton  M.  Tuttle,  Athens,  Ga.;  Robert  A.  Uihlein,  Milwaukee;  Mrs. 
C.  S.  Van  Auken,  La  Crosse;  M.  E.  Walker,  Racine;  Lyman  G.  Wheeler, 
Wauwatosa;  the  Reverend  William  H.  Woyahn,  Waukesha. 

The  Oshkosh  High  School  joined  as  a  Wisconsin  school  member. 

The  Reverend  Henry  Colman,  Milwaukee,  and  Robert  S.  Crawford, 
Madison,  changed  their  memberships  from  annual  to  life. 

The  American  Historical  Association  held  a  largely  attended  meet- 
ing December  27-29,  at  Columbus,  Ohio.  Wisconsin  was  well  repre- 
sented on  the  program,  and  former  and  present  graduates  and  instruc- 
tors at  Wisconsin  University  gathered  for  a  breakfast  December  28, 
to  the  number  of  thirty-five.  Among  these  were  Professor  D.  C.  Munro, 
now  of  Princeton,  who  was  elected  viec-president  of  the  Association, 
James  A.  Robertson,  Frederick  Merk,  and  John  C.  Oliver,  former 
members  of  our  staff.   Professor  Edward  P.  Cheyney  of  Pennsylvania 
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University,  president  of  the  Association,  delivered  a  thoughtful  and 
stimulating  address  on  "Law  in  History,"  which  appeared  in  the  January 
issue  of  the  American  Historical  Review. 

The  Executive  Committee  has  arranged  to  begin  this  year  the 
printing  of  The  History  of  Wisconsin  in  the  French  Regime,  by  Louise 
Phelps  Kellogg,  of  our  staff. 

ACQUISITIONS 

Mrs.  John  W.  Mariner,  of  Milwaukee,  has  presented  to  the  Society 
papers  from  the  Milwaukee  office  of  the  National  League  for  Woman's 
Service  in  the  State  of  Wisconsin,  consisting  of  twenty  boxes  of  material 
concerning  the  activities  of  1917-1919.  This  material  will  prove  a 
valuable  source  for  information  concerning  the  work  of  Wisconsin 
women  in  food  saving,  liberty  loans,  conservation  of  health,  and  accu- 
mulation of  supplies  for  the  men  in  service  during  the  late  war. 

LOCAL  HISTORICAL  SOCIETIES 

The  Sheboygan  County  Historical  Society  held  its  annual  meeting 
January  21,  at  the  City  Library,  when  an  address  was  given  on  "She- 
boygan Origins"  by  Louise  P.  Kellogg,  of  our  staff. 

Early  in  November  plans  were  made  to  organize  a  Fond  du  Lac 
County  Historical  Club,  of  which  C.  L.  Hill  was  elected  president. 
Among  the  directors  are  two  of  our  Society's  curators,  Senator  W.  A. 
Titus  and  S.  M.  Pedrick.  We  extend  to  this  new  organization  a  cordial 
welcome  into  the  family  of  our  local  historical  societies. 

The  Milwaukee  Old  Settlers'  Club  has  moved  its  lares  and  penates 
from  the  home  on  Grand  Avenue  which  it  has  occupied  for  thirty-one 
years,  to  new  quarters  in  the  Pereles  Building  at  Oneida  and  East  Water 
streets.  The  club  was  organized  in  1868  and  has  at  present  over  eight 
hundred  members.    It  owns  many  relics  of  early  Milwaukee  history. 

CHURCH  ANNIVERSARIES 

The  oldest  church  to  celebrate  its  anniversary  the  past  quarter 
is  St.  John's  Evangelical  Lutheran  at  Oakwood,  a  country  church  near 
the  border  line  between  Milwaukee  and  Racine  counties.  St.  John's 
was  eighty  years  old  last  October,  and  held  commemoration  services 
in  which  neighboring  congregations  and  choirs  participated. 

St.  Peter's  Evangelical  Lutheran  of  Helenville,  and  St.  Peter's 
Lutheran  of  North  Milwaukee,  were  both  seventy-five  years  old  last 
October. 

The  first  church  in  Vernon  County  was  the  Methodist  at  Viroqua, 
which  was  organized  in  1848  and  held  anniversary  services  October  21 
last. 
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The  Reverend  Dana  Lamb,  a  missionary  of  the  American  Home 
Mission  Board,  came  to  Wisconsin  soon  after  it  became  a  state.  On 
the  munificent  salary  of  $150  a  year  he  devoted  himself  to  the  work 
of  church  progress,  and  organized  several  Congregational  churches 
west  of  Fond  du  Lac.  Last  November  the  churches  of  Fox  Lake, 
Waupun,  and  Springvale,  brought  into  being  by  this  missionary, 
celebrated  successively  their  seventieth  anniversaries. 

The  Congregational  church  of  Oshkosh  has  occupied  its  present 
site  for  half  a  century,  and  celebrated  its  jubilee  last  November.  So 
did  likewise  the  Catholic  parishes  of  Holy  Cross  at  Kaukauna  and 
St.  Bernard's  at  Watertown.  In  Racine  the  Bethesda  Lutheran  Church 
was  fifty  years  old  in  September;  while  at  Bay  View,  Milwaukee,  the 
Episcopalians  celebrated  the  dedication  in  1873  of  St.  Luke's  Church 
by  Bishop  Armitage. 

LANDMARKS 

The  entrance  to  Warner  Road  between  Baraboo  and  Devils  Lake 
Park,  toward  the  construction  of  which  the  late  W.  W.  Warner  left 
a  substantial  legacy,  has  been  marked  by  two  pillars  of  broken  quartzite, 
each  bearing  a  bronze  tablet  to  the  memory  of  the  donor. 

November  15  the  Jean  Nicolet  Chapter  of  the  D.  A.  R.  at  De  Pere 
dedicated  a  marker  which  reads  as  follows:  "The  site  of  the  Brown 
County  Court  House  from  1837  to  1854."  This  is  a  memorial  to  a 
famous  county  seat  quarrel,  when  the  log  courthouse  was  moved  on 
the  ice  from  Menomineeville  (now  part  of  Green  Bay)  to  De  Pere, 
after  the  latter  had  secured  the  location  of  the  county  seat  from  the 
territorial  legislature.  A  new  courthouse  was  later  built  at  De  Pere, 
and  served  until  the  county  seat  returned  to  Green  Bay. 

The  old  trails  of  the  state  are  being  marked  with  permanent  memo- 
rials by  the  several  chapters  of  the  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolu- 
tion. At  Kenosha,  on  December  12,  with  appropriate  ceremony  a 
bronze  tablet  placed  in  the  tower  of  the  Main  Street  bridge  was  unveiled, 
which  reads:  "Southport— 1835.  Kenosha— 1923."  The  Military 
Ridge  Chapter  of  Bloomington,  Grant  County,  has  placed  a  large  boulder 
on  Highway  19,  where  this  road  coincides  with  the  old  military  road. 
The  tablet  for  this  marker  reads:  "The  Old  Military  Road  from  Fort 
Howard  on  Green  Bay  to  Fort  Crawford  at  Prairie  du  Chien,  1835." 
The  Portage  portion  of  this  same  road  has  been  marked  by  the  Wau-Bun 
Chapter  of  that  place  with  a  tablet  inserted  in  the  rear  of  the  Jolliet- 
Marquette  marker,  on  which  may  be  read:  "End  of  the  Wauona  Trail, 
Old  Military  Road." 

The  history  class  of  the  Kewaunee  high  school  unveiled,  November 
I  a  tablet  at  the  foot  of  the  bluffs  on  the  north  side  of  the  Kewaunee 
River,  where  it  is  believed  Marquette  landed  on  his  last  voyage  to 
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Illinois.    The  tablet  reads:  "Father  Marquette  Served  Holy  Mass  on 
This  Spot  November  1,  1674." 

ITEMS  OF  INTEREST 

We  regret  to  have  to  chronicle  the  death  of  Julius  C.  Birge  at  St. 
Louis,  Missouri,  December  9,  1923.  Mr.  Birge  had  the  honor  of  being 
the  first  white  child  born  at  Whitewater,  where  he  lived  until  1867, 
when  he  removed  to  St.  Louis.  He  was  a  member  of  our  Society  and  was 
greatly  interested  in  its  welfare,  having  secured  for  publication  in  our 
magazine  the  Starin  diary  that  appeared  in  volume  six.  Some  years 
ago  he  presented  to  his  native  place  a  public  fountain,  which  remains 
as  his  memorial  at  Whitewater. 

Elizabeth  A.  Plankinton,  life  member  of  our  Society  and  a  philan- 
thropist of  Milwaukee,  died  in  Switzerland,  December  20  last.  She 
leaves  legacies  to  the  Milwaukee  Y.  W.  C.  A.,  Milwaukee-Downer 
College,  Layton  Art  Gallery,  and  the  Protestant  Home  for  the  Aged. 

Professor  Moses  Stephen  Slaughter,  chairman  of  the  department 
of  classical  studies  in  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  died  in  Rome  on  the 
twenty-ninth  of  December.  Professor  Slaughter  had  been  a  member  of 
the  faculty  since  1896. 

A  picturesque  and  remarkable  career  ended  when  on  December 
10,  1923,  at  Montreal,  Baron  Shaughnessy,  president  of  the  Canadian 
Pacific  Railway  and  peer  of  the  British  Empire,  died.  He  began  life  as 
young  Tom  Shaughnessy  of  Milwaukee's  Third  Ward.  Thomas 
Shaughnessy  the  elder  was  a  policeman  on  the  city's  force,  and  young 
Tom  was  educated  in  Milwaukee  schools  until  he  was  sixteen,  when  he 
began  railroading  with  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee,  and  St.  Paul  Railway. 
In  1875  he  was  alderman  for  the  old  Third;  and  six  years  later  left 
Milwaukee  to  join  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  whose  headship  he 
assumed  in  1899.  Lord  Shaughnessy  had  a  warm  affection  for  his 
native  place  and  often  visited  there,  the  last  time  about  two  years 
before  his  death. 

In  January,  Beloit  College  inaugurated  a  new  president  in  the 
person  of  the  Reverend  Irving  Maurer,  who  becomes  the  fourth  to 
hold  that  office  in  the  seventy-six  years  of  the  history  of  the  college. 

Major  General  George  Barnett,  born  in  Lancaster  in  1859,  recently 
retired,  on  his  sixty-fourth  birthday,  from  his  position  as  commander 
of  the  Marines.  A  graduate  of  West  Point,  he  was  active  m  the  Spanish 
War,  and  later  served  in  both  China  and  the  Philippines.  In  1914  he 
became  head  of  the  Marine  Corps,  and  after  the  Great  war  was  appointed 
commander  in  the  French  Legion  of  Honor. 

Frank  Pond,  a  veteran  railroad  man,  now  living  at  Mosinee,  was 
fireman  of  the  engine  "Reindeer,"  which  in  March,  1861,  drew  the  train 
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which  carried  Lincoln  towards  Washington  for  his  inaugural.  Four 
years  later,  now  an  engineer,  Mr.  Pond  drove  the  same  "Reindeer" 
westward  carrying  the  train  in  which  reposed  the  body  of  the  martyred 
Lincoln.  Mr.  Pond  still  possesses  as  a  cherished  treasure  a  picture 
of  the  engine  "Reindeer,"  with  the  high  smokestack  of  early  railroad 
days. 

A  Milwaukee  firm  has  recently  furnished  the  granite  tombstone 
which  the  Lions  Club  of  Illinois  has  placed  over  the  remains  of  the 
father  and  stepmother  of  Lincoln  in  the  country  cemetery  near  James- 
town in  that  state.  The  mutilated  and  inadequate  stones  that  have 
marked  these  graves  are  now  replaced  by  a  simple  but  worthy  monu- 
ment. 

Stephen  B.  Hanks,  a  cousin  of  Lincoln,  who  in  early  life  was  closely 
associated  with  his  family,  afterwards  became  a  noted  steamboat  pilot 
and  captain  on  the  upper  Mississippi.  He  was  also  concerned  in  the 
first  lumbering  on  St.  Croix  River  and  Lake  Pepin.  Captain  Hanks 
kept  a  voluminous  diary,  which  he  placed  with  the  Burlington  (Iowa) 
Post,  to  be  published  after  his  death.  This  diary  has  been  carefully 
edited  by  Captain  Fred  A.  Bill,  of  St.  Paul,  and  is  now  appearing  in 
successive  numbers  of  the  Sunday  edition  of  the  La  Crosse  Tribune. 
It  is  replete  with  interest  for  students  of  middle  western  history  in  the 
nineteenth  century. 

In  our  last  issue  we  mentioned  the  series  of  articles  from  the  pen 
of  Henry  Casson  on  recent  Wisconsin  governors.  Mr.  Casson  is  con- 
tinuing his  articles  under  the  title  "Famous  Badgers  I  have  Known." 
Among  these  he  has  delightfully  characterized  Elisha  W.  Keyes,  Philetus 
Sawyer,  John  C.  Spooner,  William  F.  Vilas,  Joseph  V.  Quarles,  and 
Joseph  W.  Babcock,  giving  also  important  historical  incidents  never 
before  printed.  The  series  has  appeared  in  the  columns  of  the  Wisconsin 
State  Journal  at  Madison. 

An  oil  portrait  of  Professor  John  A.  Craig,  who  held  the  chair 
of  animal  husbandry  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin  from  1890  to  1897, 
has  recently  been  hung  in  Agricultural  Hall.  Professor  Craig,  who 
was  the  first  incumbent  of  that  chair,  was  a  noted  specialist  and  an 
outstanding  figure  among  agricultural  educators. 

The  approach  of  the  Republican  national  convention  for  1924  is 
a  reminder  that  Wisconsin  claims  to  be  the  birthplace  of  the  Republican 
party,  and  has  preserved  on  the  Ripon  College  campus  the  schoolhouse 
in  which  the  christening  occurred.  At  least  two  survivors  of  the  historic 
meeting  of  March,  1854,  are  known  to  be  still  living. 

Another  Wisconsin  man  has  recently  given  his  reminiscences  of 
the  Republican  convention  of  1860  at  Chicago.  Fletcher  A.  Parker, 
emeritus  professor  of  music  of  the  University,  was  in  1860  a  student 
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at  Evanston,  and  ran  away  against  rules  to  attend  the  convention. 
He  remembers  being  perched  for  several  hours  on  a  rafter,  and  recalls 
the  pandemonium  that  followed  Lincoln's  nomination.  Upon  returning 
to  college  he  was  suspended  for  a  few  days,  and  two  years  later  left 
school  to  enlist  in  artillery  service  in  the  Civil  War.  While  in  New 
Orleans  he  was  introduced  to  John  Wilkes  Booth  and  at  one  time 
played  a  game  of  billiards  with  the  actor,  who  was  then  in  a  stock 
company  in  that  city. 

Cuba  City  in  Grant  County  celebrated  its  semi-centennial  Novem- 
ber 10,  with  a  homecoming  program  and  historical  articles  in  the  local 
paper. 

Fifty  years  ago  the  "grange"  was  the  leading  community  activity 
of  rural  districts,  and  in  some  localities  this  organization  has  survived 
until  the  present  day.  October  27  last,  the  South  Greenville  Grange 
in  Outagamie  County  celebrated  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  its  founding. 
During  the  half -century  this  grange  has  been  a  meeting  place  for  social 
entertainment,  furnishing  Christmas  celebrations  for  _  its  juvenile 
department  and  frequent  community  dances  and  picnics  for  all  its 
members.  It  has  organized  cooperative  buying,  a  cooperative  insurance 
company,  and  a  cooperative  dairy.  Since  its  organization  many  move- 
ments sponsored  by  the  National  Grange  have  been  pushed  to  com- 
pletion by  other  agencies,  such  as  rural  free  delivery,  parcel  post, 
national  aid  for  good  roads,  pure  food  laws,  and  agricultural  education. 
The  South  Greenville  is  one  of  the  few  local  granges  in  our  state  that  has 
maintained  a  continuous  and  successful  existence  since  its  inception. 

The  share  the  college  debating  societies  have  had  in  the  training 
of  our  public  men  is  being  recognized  with  increasing  interest  by  recent 
students  of  education.  It  is  therefore  notable  that  the  Athenaean 
Literary  and  Debating  Society  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin  (now  the 
Athena)  celebrated  last  year  its  seventy-fifth  anniversary,  being  as  old 
as  the  state,  and  antedating  the  formation  of  the  first  college  class  at 
the  University.  The  early  records  of  this  Society  were  in  1912  deposited 
for  safekeeping  in  the  Historical  Library. 

MUSEUM  NOTES 
November  31  to  December  1  a  special  exhibition  of  several  cases 
of  early  British  and  American  newspapers  was  made  by  the  museum  for 
the  meeting  at  Madison  of  the  Central  Interscholastic  Press  Association. 
Professor  W.  G.  Bleyer,  director  of  the  course  in  journalism  at  the 
University  of  Wisconsin,  was  present  and  gave  an  interesting  talk  on 
these  papers.  Nearly  all  of  the  seven  hundred  young  amateur  journal- 
ists who  attended  the  meeting  came  to  the  museum  to  see  the  newspaper 
exhibit  and  to  take  notes  on  its  contents. 

A  loan  exhibition  of  oil  portraits  of  prominent  citizens  of  Madison, 
including  likenesses  of  former  Governor  Lucius  Fairchild,  Dr.  Reuben 
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Gold  Thwaites,  President  Charles  R.  Van  Hise,  Hilda  Van  Hise,  Judges 
Romanzo  Bunn,  Burr  W.  Jones,  and  A.  L.  Sanborn,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
T.  E.  Brittingham,  Professor  and  Mrs.  Moses  Stephen  Slaughter,  Pro- 
fessor W.  W.  Daniels,  and  Mrs.  Lucia  Fairchild  Fuller,  with  those  of 
a  number  of  children,  was  made  in  December  and  January  by  the 
Madison  Art  Association,  in  the  museum  auditorium.  These  portraits 
are  by  leading  American  portrait  painters,  eight  canvasses  being  the 
work  of  John  C.  Johannsen,  while  others  are  by  John  S.  Sargent, 
Samantha  L.  Huntley,  Christian  Abrahamsen,  Kenyon  Cox,  Amanda 
B.  Sewall,  and  Pauline  Palmer.  The  exhibit  attracted  a  large  number 
of  visitors. 

The  afternoon  of  Friday,  December  28,  was  the  time  of  the  annual 
children's  holiday  visit  to  the  State  Historical  Museum.  Several 
hundred  children,  some  of  them  attended  by  older  relatives,  were 
present  and  listened  with  eager  attention  to  the  one-hour  program 
arranged  for  the  occasion.  Nearly  every  small  girl  brought  her  doll 
to  share  in  the  pleasures  of  the  party.  Mr.  Brown  gave  an  opening 
talk,  during  which  he  exhibited  and  explained  the  history  and  workings 
of  a  number  of  old-fashioned  mechanical  and  other  toys;  then  Ruth 
Johnson,  attired  in  an  attractive  Indian  costume,  told  "How  the 
Indians  Celebrate  Christmas,"  to  which  all  listened  with  rapt  atten- 
tion. The  program  closed  with  the  playing  of  attractive  tunes  on 
several  styles  of  old  Swiss  music  boxes  and  early  phonographs,  including 
the  large  W.  W.  Warner  instrument.  The  children  were  afterwards 
taken  on  a  tour  of  the  museum.  A  number  of  special  Christmas  exhibits, 
including  old  paper-  and  other  dolls,  old-fashioned  Christmas  cards 
and  gifts,  were  in  place  for  their  enjoyment. 

Mr.  Brown  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  gifts  of  American  and 
foreign  postage  stamps,  and  precancelled  stamps  and  foreign  covers 
will  be  at  all  times  very  welcome.  Collectors  and  others  can  thus  aid 
the  museum  in  building  up  an  important  and  useful  state  collection  and 
in  helping  numbers  of  youthful  stamp  collectors  who  visit  its  halls. 
The  museum  particularly  wants  United  States  precancels  of  all  kinds, 
and  especially  of  post  offices  in  Wisconsin.  These  are  stamps  which 
are  cancelled  in  sheets  with  a  printed  cancellation  before  their  sale  to  the 
purchasers.  They  come  on  parcel  post  packages,  catalogues,  and  other 
mail  matter,  and  are  generally  carelessly  discarded  by  those  who  receive 
them.  Early  in  February  the  museum  held  its  annual  competitive  stamp 
exhibition  for  boys. 

Recent  gifts  to  the  museum  consist  of  a  set  of  obstetrical  instruments 
used  by  Dr.  Charles  Gorst,  of  Madison,  in  medical  practice  in  Baraboo 
in  the  years  1884  to  1904,  during  which  years  two  thousand  cases 
came  under  his  care.  These,  and  other  instruments  recently  secured, 
make  an  important  addition  to  the  museum's  Wisconsin  medical 
history  collection.  Mrs.  F.  T.  Day,  Milwaukee,  has  presented  a  fane  o  d 
ivory  chess  set;  and  Margaret  Shelton,  Rhinelander,  Mrs.  H.  Twitcnell, 
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Madison,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Brown,  Milwaukee,  have  presented  interesting 
additions  to  the  pioneer  history  collections.  Lowell  G.  Ragatz  has 
presented  a  fine  series  of  foreign  covers  containing  interesting  postage 
stamps.  From  Mrs.  William  Grant  Fitch,  of  Hollywood,  California, 
comes  to  the  museum  a  beautiful  blue  velvet  costume  consisting  of  a 
bodice,  skirt  with  train,  bonnet,  and  slippers  ornamented  with  ribbon 
embroidery  and  seed  pearls.  This  was  made  in  Paris  in  1887  and  was 
worn  by  Mrs.  Fitch  at  the  wedding  in  Milwaukee  of  her  son,  Grant 
Fitch,  and  Ida  Eliot.  It  makes  a  notable  addition  to  the  collection 
of  costumes  which  the  museum  has  gradually  been  assembling. 

In  the  October-December  issue  of  the  Wisconsin  Archeologist 
the  principal  article,  by  Mr.  Brown,  is  on  "Stone  Spades  and  Hoes'* 
of  early  Wisconsin  Indians.  Of  these  interesting  stone  digging  and 
agricultural  implements  of  the  red  men  a  considerable  number  have 
been  found  on  Indian  sites  in  the  state;  some  of  the  finest  and  largest 
examples,  made  of  flint  and  quartzite,  are  in  the  State  Museum  collec- 
tions. Some  are  of  Mill's  Creek,  Illinois,  flint,  and  are  fashioned  in 
spade  shapes  common  to  southern  Illinois.  These  probably  reached 
Wisconsin  in  the  course  of  early  trade  relations  with  the  tribes  of  that 
region.  Mr.  Brown  has  in  the  course  of  years  monographed  many 
other  classes  of  Wisconsin  Indian  implements  and  ornaments.  Other 
articles  in  this  number  describe  "An  Indian  Spirit  Stone"  and  "Copper 
Implements  in  Northern  Wisconsin." 

At  the  fifth  annual  Indiana  History  Conference  held  in  the  assembly 
room  of  the  Claypool  Hotel,  Indianapolis,  December  7-8,  Mr.  Brown 
was  present  and  spoke  on  "Importance  and  Possibilities  of  State 
Historical  Museums,"  in  which  he  presented  an  account  of  what  the 
Wisconsin  Museum  has  been  doing  since  1912  to  aid  students  of  state 
and  national  history. 

OUR  CONTRIBUTORS 

Joseph  Schafer,  superintendent  of  the  Society,  contributes  his 
address  on  Francis  Parkman  which  he  delivered  at  the  December  meet- 
ing of  the  Mississippi  Valley  Historical  Association,  at  Columbus, 
Ohio.    This  takes  the  place  of  an  editorial  article. 

William  O.  Van  Eyck  ("The  Story  of  the  Propeller  Phoenix') 
of  Holland,  Michigan,  has  given  much  time  and  effort  to  collecting 
authentic  data  concerning  the  disaster  of  which  he  writes. 

For  the  career  of  J.  Q.  Emery  ("Albion  Academy")  see  the  Editor's 
note  on  a  preceding  page. 

Louise  P.  Kellogg  ("A  Wisconsin  Anabasis"),  senior  research 
associate  of  the  Society,  adds  another  study  of  the  French  regime  to 
those  articles  from  her  pen  previously  published  in  this  magazine. 
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William  A.  Titus,  our  valued  contributor  on  "Historic  Spots  of 
Wisconsin,"  gives  us  in  this  article  a  sketch  of  a  noted  landmark  in  the 
western  portion  of  our  state. 

Osborn  Strahl  ("A  Chippewa  Good  Samaritan")  was  a  pioneer 
lumberman  of  the  St.  Croix  valley,  whose  daughter,  Mabel  Strahl 
Smith  of  La  Crosse,  has  sent  us  this  sketch. 

Emil  Baensch,  of  Manitowoc,  translator  of  the  Diederichs  Diary, 
concluded  in  this  number,  was  at  one  time  president  of  the  State  His- 
torical Society  and  for  many  years  chairman  of  the  Wisconsin  Free 
Library  Commission. 

DEATH  OF  JOHN  G.  D.  MACK 

Just  as  this  number  goes  to  press  we  are  obliged  to  chronicle  the 
death  of  the  state  chief  engineer,  Professor  John  G.  D.  Mack,  which 
occurred  at  his  home  in  Madison  on  the  morning  of  Sunday,  February  24, 
the  immediate  cause  apoplexy.  Mr.  Mack  was  a  curator  of  the  State 
Historical  Society.  He  was  chairman  of  the  Museum  Committee,  a 
member  of  the  Advisory  Committee  and  of  the  Landmarks  Committee. 
Two  years  ago,  as  state  chief  engineer,  he  assumed  personal  supervision 
of  the  betterments  and  the  redecoration  of  the  Historical  Library  build- 
ing, for  which  the  1921  legislature  made  a  special  appropriation  on  his 
recommendation  and  in  accordance  with  estimates  furnished  by  him. 
He  was  fifty-six  years  of  age,  very  active  in  many  directions,  of  ripe 
judgment,  and  with  a  personality  enabling  him  to  impress  his  views 
upon  others.  His  interest  in  the  Society,  which  he  served  with  unselfish 
enthusiasm,  makes  the  loss  to  us  especially  severe.  But  he  will  be 
missed  by  the  State  for  a  multitude  of  statesmanlike  services. 
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The  Papers  of  Sir  William  Johnson.  Prepared  for  publication  by  the 
Division  of  Archives  and  History  of  the  State  of  New  York.  James 
Sullivan,  director  and  state  historian.  (Albany,  N.  Y.,  1921-22). 
3  vols. 

The  editing  and  publishing  of  the  papers  of  Sir  William  Johnson  by 
James  Sullivan,  late  director  and  state  historian  for  the  Division  of 
Archives  and  History  of  the  University  of  the  State  of  New  York,  is  a 
notable  achievement,  and  of  interest  to  every  historical  student  of 
colonial  days.  As  is  well  known,  the  bulk  of  the  Johnson  papers  passed 
through  the  fire  at  the  Albany  capitol  in  1911,  when  many  were  utterly 
destroyed  and  the  remainder  damaged  somewhat  by  fire  and  water. 

To  mitigate  the  loss,  a  number  of  the  letters  had  already  been 
published  in  the  New  York  State  earlier  publications,  and  a  still  larger 
number  have  been  copied  and  set  up  in  type  awaiting  proofreading  and 
collation.  Add  to  that  the  excellent  calendar  prepared  in  1909,  and  the 
elements  for  reconstruction  were  at  hand.  In  addition,  the  injured 
manuscripts  had  been  carefully  repaired  by  the  care  of  Arnold  J.  F. 
Van  Laer,  the  state  archivist.  There  have  resulted  three  large,  well- 
edited  volumes  covering  the  years  1738  to  1762,  comprising  probably  all 
the  Johnson  papers  in  existence.  Other  volumes  are  to  follow,  probably 
two  more  at  least.  Until  these  appear  and  an  index  is  published  the 
full  value  of  the  collection  cannot  be  utilized;  none  the  less,  colonial 
specialists  are  grateful  for  what  is  already  at  hand.  The  editors,  while 
in  their  preface  distinctly  decrying  the  modern  school  of  English  and 
American  editing,  nevertheless  in  deference  "to  the  common  American 
practice,  but  without  committing  themselves  to  an  approval  of  it,"  have 
reproduced  the  manuscripts  with  the  abbreviations,  capitalization,  and 
punctuation  of  the  originals,  and  have,  moreover,  carefully  bracketed 
the  burned  and  torn  portions  of  the  letters.  They  have  thus  given  to 
the  public  all  the  advantages  attendant  upon  perusal  of  the  manuscripts 
themselves,  in  so  far  as  type  reproduces  chirography.  The  volumes  are 
also  well  illustrated  with  portraits,  facsimiles,  charts,  and  map,  all 
well  documented  and  explained. 

So  far  as  we  have  examined,  there  is  little  of  direct  importance  for 
Wisconsin  history  in  this  storehouse  of  material  for  Indian  affairs. 
A  few  sidelights  appear  on  the  earliest  portion  of  the  British  regime 
supplemental  to  the  material  published  in  the  Wisconsin  Historical 
Collections,  xviii,  and  to  the  journal  of  Ensign  Gorrell,  printed  in 
volume  i.  The  succeeding  volumes  will  probably  touch  our  region  more 
closely,  since  Johnson  was  the  superintendent,  until  his  death  in  1774, 
for  all  the  Indian  tribes  acquired  by  the  Treaty  of  1763  from  the  sover- 
eignty of  France.  We  congratulate  the  historical  scholarship  of  New 
York  and  of  the  whole  country  on  the  appearance  of  these  volumes. 
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Chicago's  Highways  Old  and  New.  By  Milo  M.  Quaife.   (Chicago,  1923) . 
11-278  p. 

There  has  been  a  renewed  interest  in  highways  of  recent  years,  since 
the  advent  of  the  automobile  and  the  inauguration  of  great  systems  of 
state  and  national  roads.  The  history  of  pioneering  cannot  be  under- 
stood without  a  knowledge  of  the  difficulties  and  dangers  of  early 
transportation.  Not  enough  attention  had  been  paid  to  this  item  of 
our  early  history,  until  this  and  similar  volumes  were  undertaken  to 
supply  the  need.  Mr.  Quaife's  book,  while  written  for  the  general 
public,  having  none  of  the  apparatus  of  notes  and  references,  is  none 
the  less  a  historian's  volume,  and  based  for  the  most  part  on  little 
known  and  unusual  source  material.  The  author  has  been  for  several 
years  a  close  student  of  travel  literature,  especially  for  the  territory 
centering  in  Chicago,  and  for  the  greater  part  of  Wisconsin.  Indeed, 
the  history  of  Wisconsin  settlement  cannot  be  told  without  reference 
to  the  great  Chicago  roads,  especially  to  the  one  crossing  Michigan  to 
the  Windy  City.  Many  of  our  ancestors  were  New  Englanders  or 
New  Yorkers,  and  came  over  the  Erie  Canal  to  Buffalo;  then  if  unable  to 
obtain  passage  around  the  lakes,  the  Chicago  road  from  Detroit  was  the 
only  alternative.  The  same  was  frequently  true  of  European  immi- 
grants, who  were  usually  sent  west  by  the  canal  and  Buffalo.  The  his- 
tory of  this  road  Mr.  Quaife  describes  in  his  second  chapter,  and  illus- 
trates travel  thereon  by  citations  from  travelers'  journals;  he  also 
traces  the  history  of  it  to  the  time  it  was  practically  supplanted  by  the 
railroad  that  entered  Chicago  from  the  east  in  1852. 

The  succeeding  chapters  on  the  Vincennes  Trace  and  the  road  to 
Ottawa  and  the  southwest  concern  Wisconsin  less  intimately;  but 
with  the  thoroughfares  to  the  lead  mines  and  the  Green  Bay  road  one 
comes  upon  the  earliest  episodes  of  Wisconsin  as  part  of  the  United 
States.  The  description  of  the  Green  Bay  road  is  especially  valuable, 
bringing  together  much  important  material  that  has  not  hitherto  been 
woven  into  a  connected  narrative.  We  note  with  especial  pleasure  the 
summary  of  Lapham's  journey  of  1843  from  an  unpublished  manuscript 
in  our  collections.  It  should  be  stated,  however,  that  the  Indian  attack 
on  Burnett  and  Clyman  occurred  in  1835,  not  1836. 

After  discussing  helpfully  the  histories  of  the  several  great  roads, 
Dr.  Quaife  takes  up  the  general  subjects  of  the  insufficiency  of  early 
highways  and  the  attempt  to  improve  them  by  planked  roads  laid  by 
private  enterprise.  He  then  discusses  travel  from  the  angle  of  the  stage 
coaches,  the  taverns,  and  the  dangers  and  hardships  necessarily  encoun- 
tered in  pioneer  times.  As  an  appendix  he  offers  a  well  prepared  guide 
to  points  of  historical  interest  within  a  day's  journey  (by  present  modes 
of  travel)  from  Chicago.  The  Wisconsin  portion  is  well  chosen  and 
carefully  prepared,  and  gives  the  best  compendium  yet  issued  for 
historical  pilgrimages  within  our  state.  We  predict  for  this  new  book  of 
Dr.  Quaife  a  hearty  welcome  and  a  deserved  recognition  of  its  merits. 
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Stage  Coach  and  Tavern  Days  in  the  Baraboo  Region.    By  H.  E.  Cole. 
(Baraboo,1923).  1-72  p. 

In  this  attractive  booklet  Mr.  Cole  has  once  more  laid  the  traveling 
public,  and  the  local  constituency  of  Sauk  County,  under  a  debt  of 
gratitude  to  his  persistent  and  successful  search  for  the  interests  of 
past  days.  Increased  traffic  on  all  our  highways,  new  modes  of  travel 
supplementing  the  railroads,  recall  delightfully  to  one's  mind  the 
ways  in  which  our  ancestors  traveled.  When  one  is  whirling  along  over 
a  concrete  road  at  thirty  to  forty  miles  an  hour,  it  creates  a  pleasant 
diversion  in  one's  thought  to  remember  that  here  one's  grandfathers 
bumped  along  a  corduroy  road  at  the  rate  of  six  or  eight  miles  an  hour, 
were  often  hopelessly  caught  in  a  sea  of  mud,  or  overturned  into  a 
snowdrift. 

Mr.  Cole's  mind  has  reverted  to  the  days  when  the  stage  coach 
was  the  only  public  vehicle  of  travel;  and  with  painstaking  fidelity 
he  has  searched  out  the  different  routes,  rescued  from  oblivion  the  names 
and  personalities  of  the  noted  drivers,  and  retold  many  of  the  racy 
anecdotes  of  stage  coaching  days.  In  the  latter  portion  of  the  book 
he  has  given  us  the  romance  of  early  taverns,  and  has  characterized 
delightfully  many  of  the  early  bonifaces  of  his  region.  The  booklet  is 
also  copiously  illustrated  with  pictures  of  taverns  and  the  implements 
of  early  days,  such  as  lanterns  and  foot  warmers.  A  well  drawn  map  of 
stage  routes  occupies  the  place  of  honor  as  a  frontispiece,  while  the 
next  cut  shows  us  a  stage  coach  with  four  horses  "all  aboard  for  the 
journey." 

For  all  who  enjoy  the  pleasant  flavor  of  the  past,  brought  in  delight- 
ful guise  to  the  attention  of  the  present,  we  recommend  this  little  book 
as  a  stimulating  and  unusual  pleasure. 

The  Poles  in  America.    Racial  Studies,  New  Americans  Series.  By 
Paul  Fox.    (New  York,  1922).   17-143  p. 

This  series  was  undertaken  under  the  auspices  of  the  Interchurch 
World  Movement,  and  is  intended  to  give  a  brief  historical  and  economic 
background  for  the  recent  comers  to  the  United  States,  together  with 
their  religious  and  social  experiences.  The  volumes  are  in  each  case 
the  product  of  a  kinsman's  pen.  This  volume  was  written  by  a  native 
of  Austrian  Silesia  born  of  Polish  parents.  He  studied  in  Marietta 
College,  Western  Reserve  University,  Johns  Hopkins,  and  Oberlin 
Theological  Seminary.  About  one-third  of  the  little  book  narrates  in 
outline  Polish  history  and  modern  economic,  social,  and  religious 
conditions  in  the  new  republic.  The  remainder  deals  with  Polish  immi- 
gration to  America  and  similar  conditions  among  the  people  in  the 
United  States.  Significant  for  Wisconsin  are  the  census  figures  which 
show  that  twelve  per  cent  of  our  population  is  of  Polish  origin,  more  than 
that  of  any  other  state  except  Connecticut.  The  two  centers  in  Wiscon- 
sin are  in  Milwaukee,  with  an  estimated  hundred  thousand  of  these 
people,  and  Portage  County,  where  the  agricultural  groups  are  situated. 
The  oldest  Polish  language  newspaper  was  begun  in  Milwaukee  in  1878; 
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later  it  was  transferred  to  Chicago;  the  oldest  Polish  daily,  Kuryer  Polski, 
still  flourishes  in  our  metropolis. 

The  value  of  these  small  monographs  is  considerable,  giving  in 
compact  space  valuable  and  reliable  information  concerning  our  fellow- 
citizens  of  foreign  descent. 

The  Story  of  Washington  County.    By  Carl  Quickert.    (West  Bend, 
Wis.,  1923).   1-230  p. 

For  this  new  and  improved  type  of  county  history  the  student  of 
local  history  cannot  but  be  grateful.  In  the  preface  Mr.  Quickert 
relates  the  origins  of  the  book,  first  in  his  own  study  of  the  early  history 
of  his  locality  from  newspapers,  interviews  with  pioneers,  etc.;  then  in 
his  somewhat  hasty  preparation  of  a  county  history  of  the  ordinary 
type  bolstered  with  biographies,  and  produced  by  a  Chicago  subscription 
house.  This  volume  appeared  in  1912,  and  our  author's  work  therein  was 
superior  in  most  ways  to  the  usual  subscription  county  history.  None 
the  less  he  was  not  satisfied,  and  determined  to  recast  his  material  to 
please  himself  and  to  attempt  "an  ideal  or  model  county  history,  the 
thing  Wisconsin  historians  have  been  after  for  some  time."  Although 
modestly  disclaiming  success  in  this  project,  the  author  has  published 
a  very  attractive  little  volume,  whose  form,  at  least,  sets  a  model  for 
future  local  historians  to  copy.  The  little  volume  comes  pleasantly  to 
the  hand,  is  simply  and  attractively  bound,  and  contains  all  the  essentials 
and  somewhat  more  of  the  bulky  volume  produced  in  1912.  An  index 
would  add  greatly  to  the  usefulness  of  the  book.  Illustrations  have 
necessarily  been  eliminated  in  so  small  a  volume. 

Mr.  Quickert  claims  to  have  rewritten  and  recast  practically  all 
the  chapters  of  his  earlier  history.  This  claim  is  well  substantiated 
by  the  portion  on  geology  and  primitive  inhabitants.  In  his  first 
edition  he  clung  to  the  exploded  theory  of  a  prehistoric  race  of  "mound- 
builders,"  but  in  his  newly  issued  work  he  gives  an  up-to-date  account 
of  the  archeology  of  his  region  and  its  Indian  remains,  derived  from 
the  authorities  of  the  Wisconsin  Archeological  Society.  He  is  not 
so  well  equipped  for  his  French  regime,  since  he  speaks  in  two  places 
of  the  "Jesuit  Father  La  Salle"  (imagine  the  horror  of  this  explorer, 
who  abhorred  Jesuits  more  than  any  other  species  of  persons),  and  writes 
"Fonty"  for  "Tonty."  He  also  inclines  toward  the  legend  that  Mar- 
quette visited  Holy  Hill  in  his  voyage  of  1673.  His  dates  of  the  early 
period  are  often  incorrect;  one  would  suppose  a  letter  written  January 
2, 1699,  from  the  mouth  of  the  Arkansas  would  indicate  that  St.  Cosme's 
voyage  was  in  1698,  not  1699.  Our  author  also  places  the  Winnebago 
War  in  1828  and  that  of  Black  Hawk  in  1836.  This  latter  event  is 
given  correctly  in  chapter  eight  as  occurring  in  1832. 

These  are,  however,  but  minor  blemishes.  In  the  author's  own 
field — that  of  pioneer  settlement — he  is  full  and  approximately  accurate. 
His  interpretation  also  of  the  interaction  of  Yankee  and  Teuton  in 
Washington  County  is  excellent.  He  missed,  however,  an  opportunity 
in  not  connecting  the  DeBar  lynching  with  the  racial-political  prejudices 
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of  the  day.  (See  Dr.  Schafer's  article  in  this  magazine  for  December 
last). 

On  the  whole,  this  new  history,  while  in  no  wise  constituting  a 
model  for  future  local  historians,  does  present  in  pleasing  dress  and 
effective  form  a  new  type  of  county  history  which  may  well  be  emulated 
by  others. 

The  Wisconsin  Blue  Booh  for  1923  is  a  valuable  source  for  historical 
students.  In  it  is  related  the  development  of  the  state's  present  efficient 
government,  told  in  each  case  by  the  expert  most  interested  in  the 
subject.  The  volume  properly  begins  with  a  brief  outline  of  the 
state's  history,  written  especially  for  this  publication  by  our  Superin- 
tendent. This  is  followed  by  an  analytical  group  of  statistics,  prepared 
by  E.  E.  Witte,  chief  of  the  Legislative  Reference  Library.  The  article 
on  "Wisconsin's  Four  Capitols,"  by  John  G.  D.  Mack,  is  replete  with 
most  exact  facts  and  interesting  data  on  this  previously  neglected 
subject — an  excellent  and  valuable  compilation.  As  would  be  expected, 
Commissioner  C.  E.  Harrington  writes  of  the  state  parks,  and  Secretary 
Charles  E.  Brown  of  Wisconsin  Indians.  Part  two  gives  the  history 
and  present  condition  of  the  tax  system,  by  Commissioner  T.  E.  Lyons; 
an  account  of  educational  activities,  by  William  T.  Anderson  and  Edward 
A.  Fitzpatrick,  supplemented  by  an  unusually  fine  article  on  the  history 
of  the  University  by  its  recent  historian,  Professor  J.  F.  A.  Pyre.  Then 
in  part  three,  the  several  state  departments  and  commissions— highway, 
engineering,  industrial,  railroad,  insurance,  health  control,  agriculture 
with  its  divisions  of  fairs,  markets,  dairy  and  food— are  all  described  by 
their  leaders.  In  the  miscellaneous  section  come  the  Historical  Society, 
Free  Library,  banking,  civil  service,  and  several  others — making  to- 
gether the  working  force  of  the  modern  state.  Another  division  is 
devoted  to  the  National  and  State  Guard,  and  still  another  to  the 
judiciary.  The  legislative  portion  of  the  government  is  represented  by 
biographies  of  the  members.  With  election  statistics  and  post  offices 
this  book  of  eminent  usefulness  closes.  It  is  without  doubt  the  best 
Blue  Book  ever  issued  by  our  state. 
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NELSON  POWELL  HULST,  4 THE  GREATEST 
AMERICAN  AUTHORITY  ON  IRON" 

Ellis  B.  Usher 

This  sketch  is  not  intended  to  be  a  conventional  eulogy 
of  Dr.  Hulst.  If  it  accomplishes  its  purpose  it  will  be  a 
portrait  of  a  rare  character,  in  which,  along  with  a  necessary 
assemblage  of  facts,  will  be  found  a  spiritual  background 
which  could  be  furnished  only  by  himself,  and  by  warm, 
sincere,  long-time  coworkers  and  devoted  friends.  Even  as 
I  knew  him,  after  his  retirement,  a  kind  neighbor  and  a  most 
thoughtful  and  considerate  friend,  I  learned  to  appreciate 
that  beneath  his  quiet  voice  and  gentle  manners  was  force  of 
character  and  example  which  had  made  him  an  executive  of 
unusual  quality  and  rare  achievement.  His  morals  were 
like  his  manners,  unaffected,  genuine,  and  of  certain  rec- 
titude. The  things  "men  grovel  to  attain"  were  outside  the 
pale  of  his  unspoiled  ambitions.  He  did  work,  unusual, 
absorbing  work,  of  great  dignity  and  importance,  without 
parade  and  with  a  zeal  beyond  the  measure  of  material 
reward. 

His  life  work  was  virtually  confined  to  the  iron  fields  of 
Michigan,  Wisconsin,  and  Minnesota.  His  home  was  in 
Wisconsin,  where  he  will  remain  forever  a  part  of  the  state's 
interesting  development  and  history.  Fresh  from  school, 
he  entered  the  virgin  forests  as  an  explorer,  became  a  dis- 
coverer, and  thirty-four  years  later  retired  from  a  vice- 
presidency  in  the  greatest  iron  mining  and  steel  producing 
organization  in  the  world. 

Although  he  was  frequently  urged  by  friends  and  by 
members  of  his  family  to  write  his  reminiscences,  no  one 
succeeded  in  moving  him  to  the  undertaking.  To  members 
of  his  family  it  was  clear  that  he  could  not  bear  the  un- 
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pleasant  consciousness  of  appearing  as  the  trumpeter  of  his 
own  accomplishments.  Happily,  in  drawing  pen  portraits 
of  some  of  his  friends,  he  has  unconsciously  left  his  own 
distinct  shadow  in  the  background.  In  an  appreciation  of 
a  successful  and  beloved  friend,  a  man  who  took  his  first 
practical  lessons  in  chemical  science,  metallurgy,  and 
mining  engineering  under  him,  Dr.  Hulst  said  to  the  Engin- 
eers Society  of  Western  Pennsylvania: 

Strangers  were  quickly  drawn  to  him,  for  the  childlike  simplicity 
of  the  man  disarmed  whatever  of  reserve  they  might  have.  It  was 
easy  to  perceive  that  his  ideas  were  lofty,  so  transparent  was  his  nature, 
and  his  ideals  were  not  indulged  in  as  dreams,  but  wrought  out  in 
his  daily  life— a  life  of  great  sweetness  and  purity. 

Of  another  friend  of  whom  he  had  occasion  to  speak  in 
public,  he  used  a  sentence  that  may  also  have  been  reminis- 
cent of  his  own  boyhood,  for  in  speaking  of  school  days  at  a 
Quaker  school  he  said  "the  same  punishment  was  inflicted 
for  whistling  as  for  telling  a  lie."   Of  this  friend  he  wrote: 

Thoroughness  was  a  principle,  a  watchword  with  him.  Wealth 
came  to  him,  not  because  he  was  eager  in  quest  of  it.  In  any  under- 
taking which  enlisted  his  interest  he  aimed  to  give  the  best  that  was  in 
him;  that  is  the  basis  of  success.  I  can  easily  believe  that  the  wealth 
which  naturally  resulted  from  his  devotion  to  the  basic  principles 
of  success,  was  accounted  by  him  as  a  sort  of  by-product.  He  was  more 
concerned  in  building  up  its  success  than  in  counting  the  dollars  that 
measured  it.  Notable  as  he  was,  he  was  singularly  modest  and  un- 
assuming. .  .  _ 

He  was  no  slave  to  business.  He  was  its  master.  Having  such  an 
attitude  towards  its  demands,  he  found  enjoyment,  intense,  rich  en- 
joyment, outside  of  the  onerous  requirements  of  business. 

Friends  will  recognize  Dr.  Hulst's  own  ideals  in  these 
brief  extracts.  The  rare  quality  of  his  sincerity  and  man- 
liness is  reflected  in  the  terms  used.  They  bear  the  stamp 
of  his  own  character,  ambitions,  and  attitude  toward  his 
fellow  men. 


Dr.  Nelson  Powell  Hulst  died  at  his  home  in  Milwaukee, 
on  Thursday,  January  11,  1923,  within  twenty-eight  days 
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of  his  eighty -first  birthday.  He  was  one  of  the  men  who 
leave  the  world  richer  for  their  friendly,  long,  and  useful 
lives.  A  typical  American  in  lineage,1  he  spent  his  life  in  a 
busy  and  important  sector  of  the  great  advance  that  has 
made  the  "Old  Northwest  Territory"  teem  with  the  activ- 
ities of  men  and  reveal  its  wealth  of  soil  and  climate,  woods 
and  minerals,  to  those  pioneers  who  dared  face  large  primal 
undertakings.  We  all  have  faith  and  pride  in  the  man  with 
prevision  and  persistence,  who  has  accomplished  great 
results. 

Dr.  Hulst's  quiet  early  life  gave  little  hint  of  his  later 
career.  His  father,  Garret  Hulst,  who  had  been  a  whole- 
sale merchant  in  Brooklyn,  New  York,  gave  up  all  active 
business  when  his  son  was  a  lad  and  moved  in  1857  to 
Alexandria,  Virginia,  to  find  a  milder  climate.  There 
Nelson  spent  his  early  boyhood  and  attended  the  small 
Quaker  private  school  of  Caleb  Hollo  well,  which  the  out- 
break of  the  Civil  War  brought  to  a  close.  Later  he  was 
fitted  for  college,  not  very  thoroughly,  at  another  Quaker 

1  Nelson  Powell  Hulst  was  of  the  eighth  generation  from  Jacobus  Ver  Hulst  and  Marie 
Bennett,  of  Gowanus  (Brooklyn),  Long  Island,  1625.  Contemporaneous  with  Jacobus, 
was  William  Ver  Hulst,  who  was  the  second  director-general,  or  governor,  of  New  Nether- 
land.  (See  John  Fiske,  Dutch  and  Quaker  Colonies  in  America,  i,  120.)  William  had 
succeeded  Cornelius  Jacobson  in  1625,  and  was  himself  succeeded  by  Peter  Minuit  in  1626. 
The  name  Hulst  was,  therefore,  very  early  in  New  Netherland. 

Nelson  Powell  was  the  son  of  Garret  Hulst  and  Nancy  Powell  (1821-1905).  She  was 
fifth  in  descent  from  Thomas  Powell  (1641-1721),  who  came  from  Wales.  He  was  a 
Quaker,  as  were  his  son,  and  grandson  Thomas  II,  who  died  in  1781,  and  it  is  possible  that 
the  third  Thomas  (1762-  )  may  have  been  a  Quaker  also.  The  Powells,  like  the 
Hulsts,  were  early  pioneers  on  Long  Island;  all  were  farmers,  and  members  of  a  large 
family. 

Nelson  Powell  Hulst  was  born  in  East  Brooklyn  (in  the  early  days  called  Bushwick, 
and  later  Williamsburgh),  February  8,  1842.  It  is  of  record,  in  the  family,  that  during  the 
British  occupation  of  Long  Island,  at  the  time  of  the  Revolution,  the  family  of  Hulst  fled 
to  Dutchess  County,  west  of  the  Hudson,  and  there  remained  until  the  war  ended.  A 
document  found  at  the  Gowanus  farmhouse,  when  the  family  returned,  showed  that  the 
Hulst  property  had  been  confiscated  by  the  British  "because  the  owners  were  in  rebellion 
against  His  Majesty,"  and  that  it  had  been  given  to  the  British  general,  Monckton,  later 
killed  at  Monmouth,  New  Jersey.  The  Hulsts  probably  took  some  active  part  as  rebels, 
to  be  thus  punished. 

It  is  worthy  of  record  here,  as  of  possible  value  to  some  future  genealogist,  that  Dr. 
Hulst  in  a  visit  to  Amsterdam,  Holland,  found  in  an  old  church  there  a  monument  to 
Vice- Admiral  Abraham  van  der  Hulst,  who  was  killed  by  the  English  in  a  four-day  naval 
engagement  in  1666.  He  was  born  at  Amsterdam  in  1618,  at  a  time  nearly  contempora- 
neous with  the  official  elevation  of  William  Ver  Hulst  to  the  governorship  of  New  Nether- 
land. 
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school  at  Sandy  Spring,  Maryland,  just  outside  the  District 
of  Columbia.  The  head  of  this  school,  Francis  Miller,  did 
his  pupil  one  great  service,  for  he  was  largely  responsible  for 
the  selection  of  Yale  College  for  his  young  student. 

Just  here  came  one  of  those  disappointments  that  change 
the  whole  course  of  a  young  man's  life.  Nelson  Hulst  was  in- 
fluentially  recommended  to  President  Lincoln  for  appoint- 
ment to  the  United  States  Naval  Academy  at  Annapolis.  He 
had  called  with  his  father  upon  Mr.  Lincoln,  and  had  been 
promised  the  appointment.  But,  unhappily,  the  young 
man  no  doubt  then  thought,  the  President  soon  withdrew 
the  promise,  under  pressure  to  save  his  personal  appoint- 
ments for  the  sons  of  army  officers  who  had  died  in  the 
service.  Dr.  Hulst,  whose  home  atmosphere  was  of  the 
best,  used  to  relate  how  Mr.  Lincoln  received  his  father, 
himself,  and  the  senator  who  introduced  them.  The  Presi- 
dent was  sitting  at  his  desk,  his  long  legs  resting  upon  its 
top.  His  feet  were  elevated  considerably  above  his  seat, 
and  there  remained,  for  he  did  not  rise  to  greet  his  callers. 
He  was  kindly  and  agreeable,  and  the  promise,  for  the 
moment  at  least,  placed  his  manners  above  criticism.  But 
the  scene  always  remained  with  Dr.  Hulst,  despite  his  deep 
veneration  for  Mr.  Lincoln's  rare  personality  and  greatness. 
It  did  not  accord  with  his  ideal  of  presidential  dignity. 

Another  incident  which  belongs  in  his  early  home  life 
was  also  to  follow  him,  figure  in  his  future,  and  add  charm 
to  its  friendships.  The  Hulst  family  were  Methodists. 
Sometime  in  the  late  fifties  the  Reverend  William  H.  Gilder 
preached  in  the  Alexandria  Methodist  church,  and  it  so 
happened  that  Nelson,  who  was  slight  and  of  medium 
height,  was  the  only  member  of  the  Hulst  family  to  attend 
church  that  morning.  Pleased  with  the  service,  at  its  close 
the  boy  introduced  himself,  complimented  the  sermon,  and 
invited  Mr.  Gilder  to  accompany  him  home  to  dinner. 
The  preacher  looked  at  his  young  but  hospitable  friend  a  bit 
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quizzically,  and  asked  if  Nelson  was  sure  his  parents  would 
welcome  an  unexpected  guest.  In  return  he  was  warmly 
assured  that,  if  present  themselves,  they  would  join  in  his 
invitation.  So  it  was  accepted.  This  incident  illustrates, 
as  a  family  inheritance,  two  of  Dr.  Hulst's  most  lovable 
traits — warm,  generous  hospitality,  and  fidelity  in  his 
friendships.  Thus  began  an  acquaintance  which  ripened  into 
life-long  intimacy  between  the  two  families. 

During  the  Civil  War  Mr.  Gilder  was  chaplain  of  the 
Fortieth  New  York  Regiment,  which  encamped  near 
Alexandria.  He  called  at  the  Hulst  home  and  was  so  ill 
that  Mrs.  Hulst  put  him  to  bed,  and  sent  for  Mrs. 
Gilder,  who  came,  bringing  her  son  Richard  with  her.  All 
three  remained  through  Dr.  Gilder's  serious  illness  of 
typhoid  fever,  until  he  recovered  and  returned  to  his  duties. 
Richard  Watson  Gilder,  the  well-remembered  editor  of  the 
Century  Magazine,  thus  became  one  of  Dr.  Hulst's  most 
cherished  friends — a  friendship  that  endured  until  Mr. 
Gilder's  death. 

Other  Union  men  had  reason  gratefully  to  remember  the 
Hulst  family,  which  was  notable  at  this  time  as  the  one  loyal 
family  in  the  community,  and  especially  marked  by  being 
socially  ostracized.  Yet  the  Hulsts  were  equally  attentive 
to  distress  whether  the  sufferer  was  of  the  North  or  the 
South. 

It  had  been  the  original  plan  to  send  the  young  man  to 
William  and  Mary  College,  Virginia,  which  was  near  at 
hand.  But  the  Civil  War  made  that  impossible.  He  entered 
Yale  College2  in  1863,  graduating  in  1867,  at  the  age  of 
twenty -five,  with  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts.  He  then 
went  through  Sheffield  Scientific  School,  receiving  his  Ph.B. 

2  His  college  fraternities  and  societies  were:  Alpha  Delta  Phi,  Wooden  Spoon, 
Berzelius,  and  Brothers  in  Unity.  In  the  line  of  his  profession,  he  was  a  member  of  the 
American  Institute  of  Mining  Engineers,  of  the  Franklin  Society  of  Philadelphia,  and 
of  the  Iron  and  Steel  Institute  of  Great  Britain,  also  first  president  of  the  Lake  Superior 
Mining  Institute. 
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in  1869,  and  after  a  year  of  post-graduate  work,  the  degree 
of  doctor  of  philosophy  in  1870.  In  Sheffield  he  "found 
himself"  and  began  to  lead. 

When  he  was  about  completing  studies  for  his  doctor's 
degree,  Annapolis  again  tempted  him,  this  time  with  an 
offer  of  an  assistant  professorship  of  chemistry  and  natural 
philosophy.  But  an  alternative  appeared  at  the  same  mo- 
ment which  tipped  the  scale  and  settled  the  young  man's 
future.  He  was  offered  the  position  of  chemist  and  technical 
engineer  by  the  Milwaukee  Iron  Company  of  Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin,  a  position  created  for  him.  Active  work  in  the 
then  quite  new  iron  development  of  the  Northwest  was 
alluring,  and  before  the  year  1870  was  over,  in  his  twenty- 
ninth  year,  he  was  established  in  his  new  office  at  Bay  View. 
He  early  began  a  rapid  and  intelligent  reconnaissance  of  the 
southern  half  of  Wisconsin,  seeking  iron  prospects,  and 
within  a  very  few  years  had  assured  himself  that  there  were 
no  important  iron  deposits  in  the  southern  half  of  this  state, 
except  those  at  Iron  Ridge,  which  were  the  earliest  Wiscon- 
sin workings,  dating  back  to  1848. 

In  1872  Dr.  Hulst  went  for  the  first  time  to  investigate 
certain  prospects  in  Michigan,  on  the  then  scarcely  embry- 
onic Menominee  Range.  The  Milwaukee  Iron  Company 
was  alert  to  find  a  soft  ore,  free  from  phosphorus,  to  use  in 
its  rail  mill;  so  when,  in  1872,  their  attention  was  called  to 
a  claim  in  Menominee  County,  Michigan,  which  had  been 
located  in  1867  by  two  Breen  brothers,  Dr.  Hulst  was  sent 
to  examine  the  prospect.  He  found  outcroppings  of  a  very 
rich  blue  hematite  ore,  and  his  report  led  to  a  contract 
for  a  lease.  Before  this  option  could  be  developed,  however, 
the  company  got  into  difficulty,  and  it  was  later  sold  in 
bankruptcy  court.  No  bids  being  received  for  the  Breen 
option,  it  lapsed.  So  impressed  were  the  principal  men  of  the 
old  company  with  the  prospects  of  the  Breen  property,  that 
they  united  in  negotiating  a  new  option,  which  later  was 
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taken  over  by  the  Menominee  Iron  Company,  and  developed 
to  the  point  where  what  appeared  to  be  its  principal  body 
of  rich  ore  was  believed  to  be  exhausted,  and  in  1878  the 
work  was  abandoned.  The  discovery  and  development  of 
the  Vulcan  mine  in  1873  was  the  initial  success  of  the 
Menominee  Range. 

Dr.  Hulst  had  married  in  Milwaukee,  on  May  12,  1875, 
Florence  Terry,3  and  in  1878  she  and  their  two  little  sons 
accompanied  the  young  engineer  into  the  then  northern 
wilderness. 

The  Milwaukee  Iron  Company  had  been  chartered  in 
March,  1867,  with  an  authorized  capital  of  $1,000,000. 
Captain  E.  B.  Ward  of  Detroit  was  the  moving  spirit  and 
president,  with  J.  J.  Hagerman,  his  local  representative,  as 
secretary  and  superintendent.  Alexander  Mitchell  was 
treasurer,  John  H.  Van  Dyke  attorney,  and  the  officers, 
with  0.  W.  Potter,  made  up  the  board  of  directors.  The 
plant  was  located  in  what  was  then  the  village  of  Bay  View, 
now  a  part  of  the  busy  South  Side  of  Milwaukee.  The 
business  of  this  company  was  the  rerolling  of  the  iron  rails 
then  used  by  railroads.  The  business  developed  rapidly, 
and  in  1870,  realizing  the  necessity  for  a  more  scientific 
selection  of  materials  and  better  methods  of  manufacture, 
they  employed  Dr.  Hulst,  who  had  just  graduated  from 
Yale  and  the  Sheffield  Scientific  School,  where  he  had  been  a 
prize  man  in  metallurgy  and  German.  Things  were  moving 

3  Florence  Terry  was  born  in  Hartford,  Connecticut,  the  daughter  of  Frank  H.  Terry 
and  Martha  Ripley  Birge,  both  natives  of  Connecticut,  and  descendants  of  very  early 
settlers  of  that  colonial  state,  and  of  the  Plymouth  colony  of  1620.  Mr.  Terry  was  a 
Milwaukee  merchant,  of  the  firm  of  Goodrich  and  Terry,  wholesale  grocers.  See  Descend- 
ants of  John  Dwight  of  Dedham,  Massachusetts,  i,  298. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Hulst  had  five  children,  three  sons  and  two  daughters;  all  but  the 
second  daughter,  Alice,  the  youngest  child,  are  now  living.  She  was  a  sophomore  at  Smith 
College  at  the  time  of  her  death.  Her  sister,  Edith,  was  educated  at  Dana  Hall,  Wellesley. 
Of  the  three  sons,  the  eldest,  Harry  T.  Hulst,  following  in  his  father's  footsteps,  is  the 
chief  engineer  on  the  Marquette  Range  for  the  Oliver  Iron  Mining  Company.  He  took  a 
three-year  course  in  mechanical  training  at  Yale,  then  studied  for  his  degree  of  engineer  of 
mines  at  the  Michigan  College  of  Mines,  at  Houghton,  Michigan.  The  second  son,  Clar- 
ence, is  a  graduate  of  Yale.  The  third  son,  Alfred,  was  obliged  by  ill  health  to  leave  Yale 
in  his  senior  year. 
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smoothly,  and  the  company  were  not  at  all  alarmed  by  the 
panic  conditions  of  1873.  They  were,  in  fact,  in  the  midst 
of  plans  and  operations  for  expansion,  when  a  blow  more 
severe  than  the  financial  conditions  of  the  country  suddenly 
fell  upon  them— the  invention  of  Bessemer  steel.  Iron 
rails  could  not  successfully  compete  with  steel  rails.  They 
recognized  a  conqueror,  and  surrendered.  By  1878  opera- 
tions were  entirely  suspended  at  Bay  View  and  the  property 
later  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  North  Chicago  Rolling 
Mills.  It  continues  today,  as  a  plant  of  the  United  States 
Steel  Corporation. 

Contemporaneous  with  these  rapid  changes  the  new 
field  of  iron  ore  was  entering  upon  its  initial  stages,  in  the 
region  later  celebrated  as  the  Menominee  Range,  in  the 
Upper  Peninsula  of  Michigan. 

Some  earlier  discoveries  had  been  called  to  the  attention 
of  members  of  the  Milwaukee  Iron  Company,  and  after 
their  Milwaukee  business  was  closed,  several  of  them, 
headed  by  Mr.  Hagerman  and  encouraged  by  the  prelimi- 
nary scouting  of  Dr.  Hulst  already  referred  to,  determined  to 
pursue  iron  farther.  Dr.  Hulst  had,  as  already  stated, 
examined  the  field  and  knew,  generally,  the  extent  and 
character  of  the  new  range,  and  his  first  comprehensive, 
printed  report  had  been  published  in  February,  1875. 
It  was  addressed  to  Mr.  Hagerman.    This  report  said: 

I  call  your  attention  particularly  to  the  texture  and  quality  of  the 
samples  of  ore  sent  you.  The  distinctive  feature  of  their  open,  porous 
condition,  characterizes  them  advantageously  as  wholly  unlike  the 
hard  ores  of  the  Marquette  district. 

He  was  convinced  that  the  ore  extended  "over  into  the 
state  of  Wisconsin.' '  He  laid  stress,  also,  upon  the  advan- 
tages to  accrue  from  the  short  distance  to  lake  transporta- 
tion at  Escanaba,  which  a  few  years  later  were  fully  realized 
and  Escanaba  became  importan  as  an  ore  shipping  port. 
The  definite  result  of  this  report  was  the  continuance  of 
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explorations  and  further  careful  tests  of  ore,  found  in  various 
localities,  which  led,  in  1876,  to  the  organization  of  the 
Menominee  Mining  Company,  with  an  authorized  capital 
of  $100,000.  A  sketch  of  Mr.  Hagerman,  published  in  1881, 
tells  the  succeeding  story  of  rapid  progress,  vividly  and 
briefly,  when  it  says  of  the  Menominee  Mining  Company 
that  it  is  "now  mining  more  iron  than  any  other  company 
in  the  world." 

By  this  time  the  Menominee  Iron  Range  was  becoming 
widely  known  among  the  great  iron  producers,  and  the 
Menominee  Iron  Company,  with  Dr.  Hulst  as  its  general 
superintendent,  was  operating  the  six  principal  mines  on 
the  Range,  namely:  Vulcan,  Cyclops,  Norway,  Quinnesec, 
Chapin,  and  Florence.  He  discovered  and  opened  every 
one  of  these  mines  except  the  Florence.  In  all,  he  opened 
eleven  mines  during  his  service  on  this  range. 

It  was  the  exception  in  those  days  for  a  superintendent 
to  have  charge  of  more  than  one  mine,  and  these  six  mines 
were  producing  75  per  cent  of  the  entire  output  of  the 
Range,  which  as  early  as  1879  aggregated  218,706  tons  of 
ore.  These  figures  may  look  small  today,  for  the  grand 
total  of  the  Lake  Superior  iron  output  for  1923  approxi- 
mated well  over  60,000,000  tons,  including  the  Menominee 
Range,  the  product  from  which  reaches  market  by  rail  and 
by  lake  from  Escanaba. 

The  Chicago  and  Northwestern  Railroad  reached  Esca- 
naba in  1872,  and  the  Menominee  River  Railroad,  ul- 
timately a  branch  of  the  Northwestern,  was  extended  from 
Powers  to  Vulcan  in  August,  1877,  and  thence  was  built 
westward,  crossing  the  boundary  into  Wisconsin  in  1881. 
This  branch  railroad  could  not  be  built  until  the  mining 
company  undertook  most  of  the  financial  risk. 

In  1881  the  Menominee  Mining  Company  sold  to  the 
Cambria  Iron  Company,  of  Johnstown,  Pennsylvania,  its 
interests  in  four  mines,  retaining  the  Chapin  and  Florence. 
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Of  the  Chapin,  A.  P.  Swineford's  1881  review  of  the  Range 
says,  "Not  one  of  them  approached  the  Chapin  in  magnitude 
of  deposit." 

In  connection  with  one  of  the  Marquette  Mining  Journal's 
annual  reviews  of  the  Menominee  and  other  mining  ranges 
in  the  Upper  Peninsula,  Mr.  Hagerman  published  a  letter 
which  paid  his  associates  handsome  tributes.  Of  Dr.  Hulst 
he  wrote : 

While  you  strive  to  do  justice  to  me  in  this  matter,  you  uninten- 
tionally do  injustice  to  some  others  equally  deserving  of  credit.  The 
late  Capt.  E.  B.  Ward  believed  in  the  region,  and  it  was  with  his  advice 
and  consent  that  explorations  were  begun  there  in  the  summer  of  1872. 
These  explorations  were  under  the  charge  of  Mr.  N.  P.  Hulst,  and  were 
continued  until  early  in  1874.  He  discovered  the  Vulcan  mine  in  1873, 
and,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  this  was  the  first  body  of  good  ore,  large 
enough  to  make  a  mine  of,  ever  discovered  in  the  Menominee  Range. 
When  the  Menominee  Mining  Company  was  formed  in  December,  1876, 
Mr.  Hulst  was  appointed  to  take  charge  of  its  exploring  and  mining 
operations,  as  general  superintendent  of  the  company.  The  large  and 
successful  mining  operations  of  the  company  have  been  under  his  con- 
stant care,  and  certainly  much  of  the  company's  success  is  due  to 

The  Menominee  Mining  Company  was  formed  in  December  1876. 
At  that  time  Mr.  A.  C.  Brown  and  Mr.  A.  Conro  connected  themselves 
with  the  company,  and  Mr.  Brown  has  had  general  charge  of  its  business 
affairs  in  Menominee  County  from  that  time  until  the  present.  How 
efficient  both  he  and  Mr.  Hulst  have  been  in  the  performance  of  their 
duties,  and  how  they  have  kept  pace  with  a  large  and  growing  business 
(as  you  say,  second  to  none  of  its  kind  in  the  world),  all  who  know  them 
understand. 

It  is  appropriate  here  to  introduce  Mrs.  Hulst4  into 
this  story  of  pioneering,  and  there  is  no  more  suitable  way 
than  to  quote  another  letter  from  Mr.  Hagerman.  Address- 
ing Mrs.  Hulst  from  the  company's  Milwaukee  office,  under 
date  of  December  15,  1875,  Mr.  Hagerman  wrote: 

The  time  is  come  when  we  must  give  a  name  to  the  town  in  Wiscon- 
sin, at  the  end  of  the  railroad  now  building,  and  to  the  mine  m  the 
vicinity  now  called  the  "Eagle"  but  which  name  we  do  not  wish  to  keep, 
as  there  already  is  an  Eagle  post  office  in  Wisconsin. 

The  Company  owns  all  the  land,  around  the  lake,  where  the  town 
will  be  located. 

4  Mrs.  Hulst  has  a  contribution  of  her  reminiscences  at  the  conclusion  of  this  sketch. 
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It  will  be  a  lively  town.  We  shall  put  an  an ti- whisky  clause  in 
all  the  deeds,  and  expect  it  will  be  as  much  noted  for  its  temperance 
and  morality  as  for  its — its,  well  anything  the  future  may  develop. 

We  all  wish  to  call  the  new  town  and  mine  Florence,  in  honor 
of  the  first  white  woman  who  had  courage  enough  to  settle  (for  a  while) 
in  that  rugged  country.    I  mean  the  first  white  woman  known  to  us. 

Will  you  permit  your  name  to  be  so  used? 

Mrs.  Hulst  gave  her  consent.  The  mine,  the  county, 
and  the  county  seat,  all  bear  the  name  of  "Florence,"  and 
it  is  the  only  county  in  Wisconsin  named  for  a  woman. 
The  above  letter  is  enduring  evidence  which,  like  the 
Menominee  River  Railroad,  links  this  entire  iron  develop- 
ment story  with  Wisconsin  history. 

During  all  these  years  the  Hulst  family  counted  them- 
selves as  of  Milwaukee.  They  owned  and  maintained  a 
home  there.  That  city  was  also  the  official  home  of  the 
several  iron  companies  controlled  by  the  Milwaukee  Iron 
Company,  the  Menominee  Mining  Company,  and  the 
Pewabic  Mining  Company,  managed  by  Dr.  Hulst,  and, 
beginning  in  1897,  the  Oliver  Mining  Company.  Dr.  Hulst 
became  general  manager  of  the  Oliver  Iron  Mining  Com- 
pany, and  then  general  manager  in  charge  of  the  Carnegie 
mining  interests  in  all  five  iron  ranges  of  the  Lake  Superior 
country.  These  interests  were  eventually  absorbed  by  the 
United  States  Steel  Corporation,  of  which  he  was  a  vice- 
president,  in  charge  of  mining  properties,  at  the  time  he 
retired  in  1904. 

Along  the  course  of  these  great  developments,  there  are 
two  outstanding  mile-posts  of  the  greatest  importance  in 
Dr.  Hulst's  professional  history.  The  first  was  his  dis- 
covery of  the  Chapin  mine;  the  second,  his  discovery  of 
the  Pewabic  mine.  The  discovery  of  the  Chapin  mine, 
in  1879,  was  the  result  of  a  careful  search  based  upon  Dr. 
Hulst's  theories  of  the  geological  conditions  in  this  field. 
Mrs.  Hulst  tells  a  thrilling  story  of  this  discovery.  One 
of  the  men  came  to  the  house  to  show  Dr.  Hulst  a  piece 
of  ore,  and  Mrs.  Hulst  says,  "I  never  saw  my  husband  so 
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excited  in  all  my  life!"  He  hastened  to  the  spot  and 
assured  himself  that  it  was  genuine,  a  wonderful  prospect, 
with  every  superficial  evidence  of  great  value.  This  was 
Dr.  Hulst's  first  great  find,  the  fulfillment  of  years  of  faith 
and  labor. 

A  talk  to  the  local  Rotary  Club  at  Iron  Mountain,  Michi- 
gan, in  January  of  this  year  gives  the  real  measure  of  this 
achievement.  The  assistant  superintendent  of  the  Chapin 
mine,  George  J.  Eisele,  who  began  there  in  Dr.  Hulst's  day, 
said: 

With  the  exception  of  periods  from  August,  1893,  to  May,  1894, 
and  between  June,  1921,  and  February,  1922,  the  Chapin  Mine  has 
been  in  continuous  operation  for  forty-four  years.  In  that  time  it  has 
produced  a  total  of  22,750,865  tons  of  ore;  its  largest  production  .  .  . 
in  1900,  being  1,010,452  tons.  .  .  .  The  property  became  famous  as 
the  largest  underground  producing  iron  ore  mine  in  existence.  Its 
production  was  all  high  grade  and  much  sought  for  by  furnace  men 
because  of  its  desirability  for  fluxing  purposes. 

The  Pewabic  mine  was  discovered  several  years  later 
and  became  a  producer  in  1887.  It,  too,  was  the  result  of 
Dr.  Hulst's  theory  that  either  the  ore  formation  from  the 
Chapin  extended  eastward  or  another  rich  deposit  would 
be  found  beyond  it. 

Dr.  Hulst's  duties  had  been  so  arduous,  and  his  applica- 
tion to  them  so  constant,  that  late  in  1881  his  physician 
peremptorily  ordered  him  to  give  up  all  work  for  a  year, 
and  he  very  reluctantly  obeyed.  On  January  1,  1882,  he 
began  a  year  of  out-of-door  physical  recreation,  free  from 
compelling  cares.  He  had  a  natural  taste  for  using  wood- 
working tools,  that  proved  a  great  resource  in  this  emer- 
gency, and  the  year's  rest  was  a  success  in  restoring  his 
health. 

Meanwhile  the  remaining  mines,  the  Chapin  and  the 
Florence,  were  sold,  and  there  was  a  season  of  marking 
time  on  the  part  of  the  Menominee  Mining  Company,  in 
which  Dr.  Hulst  was  a  modest  stockholder.  He  made 
various  excursions,  to  Mexico,  New  Mexico,  Canada,  and 
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other  mining  districts  of  this  continent,  seeking  properties 
for  investment,  without  finding  anything  that  proved  as 
tempting  to  him  as  his  old  Michigan  stamping  ground. 

Near  the  close  of  1886,  owing  to  ill  health,  Mr.  Hagerman 
retired,  taking  with  him,  in  settlement,  a  great  part  of  the 
company's  ready  cash  assets,  and  leaving  the  other  stock- 
holders with  very  considerable  holdings  in  lands,  chiefly 
on  the  Menominee  Range.  Not  long  after  Mr.  Hagerman's 
retirement  the  younger  men  of  the  old  organization,  who 
were  hopeful  of  the  prospects  of  their  remaining  Michigan 
lands,  and  confident  in  their  trust  that  Dr.  Hulst  could 
determine  the  question,  encouraged  further  exploration,  and 
on  January  1,  1887,  organized  the  Pewabic  Mining  Com- 
pany, with  much  land  and  little  money.  It  was  agreed 
among  the  stockholders  that  Dr.  Hulst  should  be  financed 
for  two  years  of  prospecting.  The  participants  were  the 
three  Van  Dykes,  Albert  Conro,  and  Nelson  P.  Hulst,  of 
Milwaukee;  and  A.  C.  Brown,  of  Marinette. 

After  working  three  months  with  diamond  drills,  the 
Carnegie  Brothers  and  Company,  Ltd.,  of  Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania,  who  had  been  looking  for  Menominee 
Range  ore,  were  taken  into  the  new  exploring  venture, 
putting  in  $100,000  in  cash,  with  an  agreement  that  they 
should  participate,  equally  with  the  Pewabic  Company,  in 
any  favorable  results  of  the  explorations.  This  agreement 
marked  the  entrance  of  the  Carnegies  into  Upper  Michigan, 
a  beginning  which  ultimately  led  them  into  all  of  the  Lake 
Superior  iron  fields. 

The  work  of  exploration  was  largely  done  with  diamond 
drills,  an  expensive  process;  and  as  the  months  wore  on, 
without  success,  some  dismal  doubts  began  to  be  heard 
from  the  older  men,  and  when  the  twenty-second  month 
of  the  two-year  limit  closed,  Dr.  Hulst  was  himself  under 
a  strain  lest  two  more  months  might  pass  and  his  record 
prove  one  of  failure.   But  his  confidence  did  not  waver,  nor 
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his  nerve  fail,  and  just  as  the  twenty-third  month  was 
entered,  his  persistence  was  richly  rewarded.  The  Pewabic 
mine  was  found,  and  the  high  quality  of  its  ore  became  a 
marvel  among  iron  miners.  The  Pewabic  began  producing 
in  1887  and  closed  in  1918.  During  this  period  its  output 
was  9,358,339  tons  of  ore. 

Exploration  with  diamond  drills,  which  Dr.  Hulst  had 
for  months  prosecuted  so  systematically  and  tenaciously, 
was  not  so  common  a  practice  in  1887  as  it  is  today.  Dia- 
mond drills  were  comparatively  new,  and  their  operating 
costs  were,  in  many  cases,  prohibitive.  A  brief  description 
of  the  drill  and  the  process  will  therefore  not  be  out  of 
place  here.  A  diamond  drill  described  in  the  simplest 
possible  manner  is  nothing  but  a  machine  which  bores  a 
hole  with  a  metal  tube  and  brings  the  contents  to  view. 
It  might  be  compared  with  a  cheese  tester  or  an  apple 
corer,  the  ultimate  object  being  nearly  identical  in  each 
case.  The  4  core"  thus  brought  to  the  surface  is  a  true 
cross-section  of  all  the  rocks  and  soil  through  which  the 
drill  has  traveled.  The  modern  diamond  drilling  machine, 
operated  by  steam,  electric,  or  other  power,  is  a  highly 
developed  mechanism  for  revolving  a  steel  tube,  set  with 
black  diamonds  to  act  as  cutting  points  or  teeth,  against 
any  rock,  and  in  any  direction  it  may  be  desired  to  bore. 

The  importance  of  the  Pewabic  mine  to  Dr.  Hulst  and 
to  the  company  can  hardly  be  exaggerated,  for  it  produced 
steadily  for  thirty  years  and  still  contains  lower  grade 
ores  that  will  some  day  pay  for  working.  The  product  was 
so  rich  that  it  was  never  without  a  market.  Steel  makers 
from  far  and  near  sought  it  and  paid  the  highest  prices  for 
it. 

During  the  season  of  1922  forty-three  million  tons  of  iron 
ore  were  shipped  from  the  Lake  Superior  region  with  an 
average  analysis  of  58.14  per  cent  iron  and  .099  per  cent 
phosphorus.    Keeping  these  figures  in  mind  one  will  see 
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that  the  ore  produced  at  the  Pewabic  mine,  analyzing  68 
per  cent  iron  and  .008  per  cent  phosphorus,  would  cause 
more  than  passing  notice  among  the  mining  fraternity. 
When  the  mine  first  began  producing  in  the  early  nineties, 
"skip"  samples  and  "stope"  samples  frequently  analyzed 
69.95  per  cent  iron  and  .002  per  cent  phosphorus,  thus 
approaching  very  closely  a  chemically  pure  state.  The 
following  paragraphs  are  quoted  from  a  Michigan  state 
publication — Mines  and  Mineral  Statistics,  1897,  George 
A.  Newett,  statistician,  page  77: 

South  and  east  of  the  Chapin,  on  Sec.  32,  40-30,  is  the  Pewabic  Mine, 
one  of  the  best  known  in  the  markets  of  the  country  by  reason  of  the 
richness  of  its  ores.  It  has  shipped  cargoes  that  have  yielded  68  per  cent 
in  iron  and  averaged  .008  percent  in  phosphorus,  surpassed  by  no  other 
mine  I  have  any  knowledge  of  either  in  this  or  in  foreign  countries. 

The  same  publication  one  year  later  contains  this 
reference  to  the  Pewabic  mine,  on  page  96 : 

In  the  earlier  history  of  the  property  the  bulk  of  the  product  was 
of  high  grade,  and  the  shipments  for  an  entire  season  having  given  iron 
averaging  66  per  cent  and  phosphorous  .007  per  cent.  This  has  prob- 
ably never  been  equalled  by  any  other  mine  in  America. 

The  Carnegie  interests  in  the  Pewabic  led  them  into 
larger  investments  in  the  iron  ranges  of  Lake  Superior. 
These  "ranges"  are  so  called  because  the  ore  bodies  occur 
in  or  along  chains  of  hills.  In  the  order  in  which  they  were 
developed  they  are:  the  Marquette  and  Menominee  ranges 
of  Michigan,  the  Gogebic  ranges  of  Wisconsin  and  Michi- 
gan, and  the  Vermilion  and  Misaba  ranges  of  Minnesota. 
By  1897  the  Carnegie  interests  had  property  in  all  three 
states,  and  early  in  that  year  Dr.  Hulst  was  called  to  the 
general  management  of  these  properties,  with  his  office  in 
Milwaukee.  Later  when  these  interests  were  assembled  in 
a  corporation,  the  Oliver  Iron  Mining  ^Company,  Dr. 
Hulst  acted  as  their  chief  of  mining  engineers  in  the  entire 
field.  This  large  responsibility  for  a  time  necessitated  the 
temporary  residence  of  Dr.  Hulst  and  his  family  in  Duluth. 
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In  December,  1898,  in  a  business  letter  to  Dr.  Hulst, 
Andrew  Carnegie  made  the  following  personal  references: 

I  am  looking  forward  to  a  visit  as  you  suggest,  and  nothing  would 
give  me  greater  pleasure  than  to  see  the  immense  property  which  now 
has  the  benefit  of  your  control. 

We  have  been  fortunate  in  our  mines,  and  even  more  so  m  our 
manager.  It  was  a  personal  pleasure  to  hear  our  interests  were  m 
your  charge.  I  predict  that  you  will  have  more  rather  than  less  to  look 
after  by  and  by. 

Dr.  Hulst  continued  his  connection  with  the  United 
States  Steel  Corporation  until  December  31,  1904.  On 
October  14  of  that  year  his  resignation  was  tendered  to  First 
Vice-President  Gayley,  the  close  of  the  year  being  fixed  as  the 
date  for  it  to  become  effective.  In  reply  Mr.  Gayley  urged, 
very  strongly,  that  Dr.  Hulst  reconsider;  and  when  he  still 
insisted,  Mr.  Gayley  urged  him  again  at  least  to  continue 
a  relationship  with  the  corporation  as  consulting  engineer. 
This  he  also  declined  to  do,  assuring  Mr.  Gayley  that  his 
resignation  was  tendered  because  he  felt  it  a  duty  to  make 
more  leisure  for  association  with  his  family,  of  which  many 
absences  had  in  great  measure  deprived  him  for  a  number  of 
years. 

This  record  of  great  and  rapidly  expanding  responsi- 
bilities is  long  as  well  as  unusual.  There  is  a  pleasant  and 
enduring  satisfaction  for  Dr.  Hulst's  family  and  friends, 
in  the  knowledge  that  the  services  which  he  performed  in 
advancing  one  of  the  world's  greatest  modern  industries 
were  rendered  when  scientific  iron  production  and  steel 
making,  as  known  today,  were  in  their  infancy,  not  only  m 
America,  but  everywhere  else. 

In  drawing  this  sketch  to  a  conclusion,  it  will  be  well 
to  illustrate  the  esteem  in  which  Dr.  Hulst  was  held  by  his 
old  associates,  than  which  nothing  is  more  decisive  in 
determining  any  man's  true  measure. 

In  June,  1921,  John  H.  McLean,  general  manager  of 
mines  for  the  Oliver  Iron  Mining  Company,  gave  a  "fortieth 
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anniversary"  dinner  in  Duluth  to  one  hundred  pioneer 
mining  men  with  whom  he  had  been  associated,  beginning 
on  the  Menominee  Range  in  1881.  His  former  employer, 
Dr.  Hulst,  was  present  as  guest  of  honor,  surrounded  with 
many  men  who  had  formerly  served  under  him.  In  intro- 
ducing Dr.  Hulst,  Mr.  McLean  said,  after  stating  that  his 
service  under  Dr.  Hulst  began  in  1881,  at  the  Chapin  mine: 

He  entered  an  unbroken  wilderness,  where  his  principal  means  of 
conveyance  was  a  stout  pair  of  legs  urged  by  a  strong  and  willing  heart, 
and  energy  and  determination  to  win  success,  which,  as  you  all  know, 
he  accomplished  to  a  marked  degree.  Dr.  Hulst's  education  and  train- 
ing eminently  fitted  him  for  the  tasks  confronting  him,  and  his  high 
sense  of  honor,  and  integrity  in  business  affairs,  won  the  confidence, 
respect  and  esteem  of  all  with  whom  he  came  in  contact.  There  is 
no  man  living  to  whom  the  mining  industry  of  Lake  Superior  owes  more, 
because  many  of  the  scientific  and  practical  problems  in  his  day  had 
to  be  worked  out  alone,  and  when  records  of  things  accomplished  were 
few. 

Referring  to  other  associates,  Mr.  McLean  made  a 
striking  roll-call  of  names  prominent  in  the  mining  circles 
of  this  country.   He  said,  in  part: 

Quite  a  number  of  the  men  who  have  filled  important  positions 
m  the  mining  world  got  their  first  experience  in  iron  mining  at  the 
Chapin  mine;  among  them  is  Thomas  F.  Cole,  who  occupied  various 
positions  of  responsibility,  and  later  became  president  of  the  Oliver 
Iron  Mining  Company,  at  the  formation  of  the  United  States  Steel 
Corporation.  He  is  also  prominent  in  the  copper  industry.  W.  J. 
Olcott,  whose  ability  was  early  recognized,  finally  succeeded  Mr. 
Cole  as  president  of  the  Oliver  Iron  Mining  Company,  which  position  he 
now  holds;  he  was  one  of  the  Chapin  men.  James  MacNaughton,  head 
of  the  Calumet  and  Hecla  Mining  Company,  Fred  Woodbury,  who  was 
in  charge  of  the  Schlesinger  interests  until  his  untimely  death  in  a 
shaft  at  Ironwood,  Michigan,  a  few  years  ago;  and  Per  Larsson,  who  was 
superintendent  of  the  Aragon  Mine,  Norway,  Michigan. 

Such  quotations  as  the  above  might  be  multiplied  from 
many  sources.  Mr.  McLean's  concluding  words  were 
spoken  from  the  heart  and  found  a  ready  echo  in  the  hearts 
of  that  assemblage.   He  said : 

My  business  connection  with  Dr.  Hulst  was  not  wholly  severed 
even  when  he  retired  from  the  Oliver  Mining  Company,  for  we  are 
still  serving  together  on  the  board  of  directors  of  the  Pewabic  Company. 
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I  value  his  friendship  very  much  and  I  like  to  think  of  him;  I  like  to 
talk  about  him.  I  rejoice  in  this  friendship  of  forty  years  standing 
without  interruption  or  friction. 

This  sketch  needs  but  one  more  quotation,  and  that  from 
Dr.  Hulst's  own  lips.  In  addressing  the  graduating  class 
at  the  Michigan  College  of  Mines  in  1900,  Dr.  Hulst  ex- 
pressed himself  as  no  one  else  could  do.  He  did  not  write 
without  effort.  He  was  anything  but  a  phrase  maker. 
There  was  no  pose  of  virtue.  He  merely  "rang  true.,, 
This  quotation  might  stand  alone  as  his  own  most  appro- 
priate eulogy. 

I  cannot  close  without  saying  a  word  about  that  priceless  element  of 
character,  honesty.  Be  honest  always  in  the  most  trivial  things. 
Make  it  an  inflexible  rule  of  your  conduct  that  in  time  it  may  become 
a  part  of  your  very  nature.  Never  drift  into  slipshod  work,  whether 
it  be  that  of  timekeeper,  chemist,  or  engineer,  for  such  work  would  be 
dishonest  work.  It  would  be  dishonest  to  yourselves  It  would  not  be 
rendering  to  your  employer  what  he  expects  and  what  he  pays  tor— 
vour  best  efforts.  From  a  slipshod  way  of  doing  things,  the  steps  are 
very  easy  to  greater  acts  of  dishonesty.  Cultivate,  therefore,  the 
habit  of  always  doing  your  very  best,  and  you  will  become  girded  with 
an  armor  which  has  no  weak  spots  for  the  foils  of  the  tempter. 

The  steady  effort  to  do  your  best  will  not  only  ennoble  your  char- 
acter, but  it  will  bring  to  you  in  time  that  sweet  reward— a  glorious 
success. 

Dr.  Hulst  was  a  man  of  rather  slight  build  and  a  little 
more  than  five  feet  six  inches  in  height.  His  eyes  were 
blue,  his  hair  dark  brown,  his  complexion  clear,  and  his 
average  weight  was  about  one  hundred  sixty  pounds. 
He  was  vigorous,  without  especial  exertion  but  rather 
by  nature  and  habit,  up  to  the  last  years  of  his  life.  His  was 
the  sort  of  prolonged  vigor  which  gets  its  deep  foundation 
in  years  of  active  life  in  the  open.  As  an  explorer  he  had 
tramped  the  woods  by  day  and  slept  many  a  night  without 
tent  or  canopy  between  him  and  the  stars.  This  beginning 
was  followed  by  accumulating  duties  of  oversight  and 
superintendence  which  kept  him  constantly  moving  among 
the  mines  under  his  charge.  He  reaped  dividends  in  health 
from  these  early  strenuous  years  until  he  was  well  past 
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three  score  and  ten,  retaining  an  elasticity  of  step  and 
certainty  of  movement  noticeably  alert  and  attractive. 

Accustomed  as  he  had  been  to  large  affairs  of  business, 
his  days  of  retirement  would  have  been  irksome  if  they  had 
not  been  occupied  in  many  and  various  interesting  fields. 
A  member  of  Plymouth  Congregational  Church,  he  became 
a  trustee,  and  a  deacon  for  life;  he  served  for  years  on  the 
Board  of  Associated  Charities  of  Milwaukee,  and  as  chair- 
man of  the  Public  Charities  Committee  of  the  Merchants 
and  Manufacturers  Association.  He  was  active  in  the 
management  of  the  Boys  Busy  Life  Club,  the  Martha 
Washington  Home,  the  Free  Employment  Bureau,  and  the 
City  Club,  all  local  organizations  for  public  service.  He 
became  a  trustee  of  Milwaukee-Downer  College  in  1900, 
and  of  Beloit  College,  January  15,  1917,  holding  both 
positions  until  his  death.  He  had  been  president  of  the 
Milwaukee  University  Club,  also  of  the  Wisconsin  Yale 
Association,  and  was  a  member  of  the  Fox  Point  Club  and 
of  the  Town  Club.  Nor  did  Dr.  Hulst  divorce  himself 
entirely  from  business.  He  was  a  vice-president  of  the 
Milwaukee  Gas  Light  Company;  director  of  the  Pewabic 
Mining  Company,  of  the  Reymert  Company,  and  of  the 
Land  Development  Company.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
National  Civil  Service  Association,  and  of  the  State  Histori- 
cal Society  of  Wisconsin.  Among  all  these  connections  he 
found  opportunity  for  much  useful  activity,  and  he  never 
accepted  responsibility  to  neglect  it. 

Meanwhile,  also,  the  interests  of  his  family  were  always 
in  his  mind  and  among  his  pleasures.  He  industriously 
sought  to  further  the  ambitions  of  his  sons  in  their  various 
business  enterprises,  and  they  found  his  large  practical 
knowledge  and  experience  of  great  value.  So  his  days  of 
leisure  and  retirement  were  never  those  of  a  purposeless  or 
indifferent  idler.  He  took  to  golf  as  a  chance  to  keep  up 
out-door  life,  but  in  the  main  his  time  was  spent  to  more 
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definite  purpose  than  mere  amusement.  He  found  time  to 
make  a  trip  to  Europe  with  his  wife  and  daughter,  and  to 
get  occasional  vacation  seasons  in  the  South  and  East. 
Later  he  was  intensely  interested  in  a  fruit  farm  that  his 
youngest  son  is  developing  in  Massachusetts,  and  no  play 
was  quite  as  attractive  to  him  as  a  chance  to  work  hard 
among  the  fruit  trees  for  a  few  weeks  each  spring  and 
fall.  This,  too,  gave  opportunity  to  frolic  with  his  little 
grandchildren,  for  whom  he  made  an  exceedingly  complete 
and  beautiful  doll's  playhouse,  which  illustrates  his  expert 
hand,  correct  eye,  and  refined  taste  in  a  manner  at  once 
unique,  expressive,  and  captivating.  He  was  fond  of 
children,  and  all  young  people  were  fond  of  him. 

Dr.  Hulst  was  a  purposeful  man.  His  plans  were  clear 
and  definite.  This  characteristic  was  illustrated  when  he 
planned  his  retirement  from  business.  He  had  a  com- 
petence. He  had  ambitions  for  his  sons  and  daughters,  and 
felt  that  he  owed  it  to  himself,  as  well  as  to  them,  to  find 
time  for  closer  association.  Having  determined,  he  could 
not  be  swerved  from  his  purpose.  He  turned  to  a  new  life 
with  vigorous  interest  and  found  pleasure  and  satisfaction 
in  the  change,  where  a  man  less  sure  might  have  drifted 
into  a  wearisome  and  aimless  existence. 

Dr.  Hulst  was  eminent  among  scientists  to  a  degree  that 
his  neighbors  little  realized.  An  illustration  is  furnished 
in  a  notice  in  the  "Obituary  Record  of  Yale  Graduates  who 
died  in  1922-1923,"  which  says  that  "at  the  time  of  his 
death  he  was  said  to  be  the  greatest  American  authority 
on  iron."  Self-effacement  was  one  of  his  virtues,  and  a 
certain  measure  of  his  greatness.  When  his  appreciative 
friends  think  of  him,  they  remember  how  well  that  splendid 
title  "gentleman"  applied  to  him.  Gentle  he  was,  and  every 
inch  a  man.  Dr.  Hulst  was  a  just  man.  The  Golden  Rule 
seemed  always  at  hand,  a  part  of  his  life,  which  indicates 
the  practical  wisdom  of  his  philosophy.    His  Christianity 
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was  woven  into  his  daily  existence.  So  he  was  a  man  of 
forbearance  as  well  as  courage.  He  will  have  no  successor. 
He  was  a  pioneer  in  an  elementary  development.  Neither 
the  man  nor  the  opportunity  will  be  repeated. 

He  did  a  great  work  well  and  will  be  remembered. 


PIONEER  LIFE  ON  THE  MENOMINEE  IRON 

RANGE 


Mrs.  Nelson  Powell  Hulst 

It  was  in  1877,  soon  after  the  failure  of  the  Milwaukee 
Iron  Company,  that  Mr.  Hulst  accepted  the  position  of 
superintendent  of  mines  for  the  Menominee  Mining  Com- 
pany. Beginning  in  1872,  he  had  explored  to  some  extent 
the  mineral  lands  of  the  Menominee  Range  and  had  brought 
in  reports  that  warranted  the  establishment  of  a  manager 
on  the  ground. 

In  the  spring  of  1878  he  moved  his  family  to  Escanaba, 
where  they  lived  until  the  completion  of  a  house  at  the 
Vulcan  mine  location  made  it  possible  to  have  a  home  at 
his  place  of  business.  The  house,  built  by  the  company,  was 
situated  in  a  clearing  in  the  pine  forest,  with  giant  trees  of 
the  first  growth  on  three  sides  of  us,  and  on  the  fourth  a 
little  lake  below  the  slope  on  which  the  building  was 
erected.  Between  the  house  and  the  lake  was  the  railroad, 
a  branch  of  the  Chicago  and  Northwestern,  recently  built 
for  the  transportation  of  ore  to  Escanaba,  the  port  whence 
a  large  proportion  of  the  ore  was  shipped  by  the  lakes  to  the 
various  iron  foundries  and  blast  furnaces  of  the  Middle 
West.  About  December  1,  1878,  with  the  first  fall  of 
snow,  we  moved  and  settled  with  our  two  little  boys  in  this 
home  at  the  Vulcan  mine.  Our  household  goods  had  pre- 
ceded us,  and  Mr.  Hulst  with  the  assistance  of  one  or  two 
of  his  men  had  got  the  new  house  in  sufficient  order  so  that 
we  could  begin  to  live  comfortably  from  first  arrival. 

After  months  of  separation  from  his  family,  Mr.  Hulst's 
joy  at  having  them  with  him  once  more  was  delightful  to 
see.  The  morning  after  our  arrival  was  bright  and  beautiful 
and  he  wanted  to  take  his  older  boy,  aged  two  and  one 
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half,  up  to  Pit  Two,  an  open  working  a  little  way  up  the 
hill  from  the  house.  The  child  was  fascinated  with  the 
hoisting  machine,  the  loud  dumping  of  ore  onto  the  pile, 
and  the  striking  of  the  ore  bucket  to  empty  it,  and  the  two 
stood  for  a  long  time  watching  operations.  In  the  afternoon 
of  that  same  day,  from  one  of  our  windows  I  watched  a 
slowly  moving  procession  coming  down  the  hill  from  Pit 
Two,  carrying  some  burden.  When  Mr.  Hulst  came  home 
he  told  me  that  a  mass  of  rock  had  fallen  and  killed  a  man 
who  was  working  where  he,  my  husband,  and  our  little 
boy  had  been  standing  in  the  morning.  Thus  our  life  in 
the  mining  country  began  with  a  sad  demonstration  of  the 
dangerous  nature  of  the  work. 

Winter  began  in  earnest  soon  after  our  arrival,  the 
thermometer  in  a  few  days  registering  fifteen  to  twenty 
degrees  below  zero;  but  the  bright  sun,  dry  air,  and  freedom 
from  wind  made  it  possible  really  to  enjoy  the  low  tempera- 
ture, although  at  times  during  our  stay  in  that  region  it 
was  hard  to  endure  the  extreme  cold.  One  winter  we  had 
three  weeks  of  continuous  below-zero  weather,  and  one 
week  when  the  highest  the  thermometer  marked  was  twenty 
degrees  below  at  noon;  from  that  to  forty  degrees  below  for 
an  entire  week.  Mr.  Hulst  all  through  the  cold  winters 
drove  from  mine  to  mine,  for,  in  a  few  months  after  his 
work  on  the  range  commenced,  other  mines  were  discovered 
and  developed  in  quick  succession,  the  most  important  being 
the  East  Vulcan,  and  the  Chapin  situated  ten  miles  west  of 
Vulcan.  With  a  pair  of  good  horses  and  a  light  sleigh 
he  made  the  distance  over  an  excellent  road  in  an  incredibly 
short  time,  and  was  so  well  protected  by  fur  garments  that 
he  suffered  no  inconvenience  from  the  frigid  temperature. 

The  nature  of  the  mines,  deep  underground,  made  it 
possible  to  work  with  a  full  force  all  winter,  the  men  with 
their  comfortable  log  houses  and  good  pay  living  con- 
tentedly with  their  families  directly  at  the  mine  locations. 
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There  were  boarding-houses  also  constructed  of  logs,  which 
took  care  of  the  unmarried  men.  No  liquor  was  sold  at 
either  of  the  mine  locations  and  absolutely  no  drunkenness 
was  allowed.  If  intoxicating  drinks  were  obtained  or  used 
in  any  way,  the  guilty  man  or  men  were  discharged  forth- 
with. 

A  physician  was  installed  at  Vulcan  with  an  assistant 
at  each  of  the  other  mines  as  soon  as  it  was  opened.  The 
men  were  required  to  pay  a  small  sum  each  month  to  keep 
a  doctor  at  hand,  this  sum  (one  dollar  or  less)  covering  all 
charges  for  medical  and  surgical  services  and  all  medicines 
for  the  entire  month.  But  if  a  man  was  so  fortunate  as 
not  to  require  a  doctor's  services  for  himself  or  family 
during  the  month,  he  grumbled  at  the  fee  and  often  at  the 
end  of  that  time  went  to  the  doctor's  office  for  castor  oil 
with  which  to  grease  his  boots. 

Speaking  of  good  roads,  the  lumber  companies  had 
begun  work  on  the  range  before  the  mining  men  arrived  on 
the  scene,  and  had  cut  roads  everywhere  through  the 
forest.  The  drives  were  delightful,  and  Mr.  Hulst  often 
took  his  family  with  him  on  his  trips  to  distant  places  where 
exploring  was  being  conducted.  One  day  as  we  drove  along 
I  noticed  a  flock  of  hens  coming  out  of  a  low  doorway,  an 
entrance  to  a  log  building.  I  exclaimed,  "What  a  very  nice 
chicken  house." 

Mr.  Hulst  replied,  "That's  not  a  chicken  house,  but  a 
human  habitation— in  fact,  a  company  boarding-house." 
In  winter  these  log  buildings  were  banked  with  snow  almost 
to  the  windows  to  make  them  warmer. 

All  through  that  first  winter  at  Vulcan  the  mining  work 
progressed,  becoming  more  and  more  interesting  as  new 
pits  were  opened  and  more  shafts  sunk.  The  Vulcan  mine 
was  getting  deeper  and  deeper,  the  East  Vulcan  was  dis- 
covered, and  before  summer  the  Norway,  Cyclops,  and 
Quinnesec  mines  became  busy  scenes  of  activity,  while  the 
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ore  trains  were  constantly  getting  longer  and  running  more 
frequently.  The  spur  track,  or  Menominee  River  Railroad 
as  it  was  called,  was  a  section  of  road  extending  west  from 
Powers,  on  the  main  line  of  the  Chicago  and  Northwestern, 
to  Vulcan,  a  distance  of  twenty  miles.  Later  it  was  built 
ten  miles  farther  to  Iron  Mountain,  the  site  of  the  Chapin 
mine.  It  was  badly  laid  out  with  many  twists  and  curves. 
We  had  one  little  passenger  train  consisting  of  a  single  coach 
and  a  baggage-car.  This  train  plied  between  Powers  and 
the  mines  once  in  twenty-four  hours.  An  express  office  at 
Vulcan,  opened  almost  immediately  upon  our  arrival,  made 
it  possible  to  obtain  provisions  from  Milwaukee,  and  a 
supply  store  near  by  managed  by  the  company  furnished 
us  with  the  necessities  of  life. 

The  first  summer  of  our  residence  at  Vulcan  was  notable 
for  the  discovery  of  the  Chapin  mine,  which,  as  shafts  were 
sunk  and  diamond  drill  work  progressed,  showed  so  rich  and 
extensive  an  ore  body  that  the  duties  of  the  manager  became 
too  arduous  to  be  performed  without  help.  Accordingly, 
Jefferson  D.  Day,  a  mining  man  from  Ishpeming,  Michigan, 
was  engaged  for  the  position  of  assistant,  and  a  chemist,  also 
a  surveyor  for  underground  work,  were  added  to  the  working 
force.  But  in  spite  of  all  this  help,  Mr.  Hulst's  days  were 
long  and  often  hard.  His  interest  and  enthusiasm,  however, 
made  him  forget  fatigue  and  his  long  hours,  beginning  in 
winter  before  dawn  and  ending  long  after  sunset. 

In  that  northern  country  there  is  a  short  season  of  very 
hot  weather,  the  thermometer  registering  occasionally  a 
temperature  of  one  hundred  degrees.  The  mosquitoes 
arrive  before  the  snow  is  gone  and  make  life  in  the  woods 
uncomfortable  until  August,  when  they  entirely  disappear. 
Even  with  all  doors  and  windows  screened  it  is  impossible 
to  keep  a  house  free  from  the  pests;  one  morning  I  counted 
twenty-seven  of  them  under  the  netting  of  my  bed. 

One  hot,  still  summer  afternoon  Mr.  Hulst  came  home 
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"to  stay  awhile,"  as  he  said.  Soon  I  understood  the  reason 
for  his  return  to  the  house.  Heavy  black  and  gray  clouds 
came  rolling  up  from  the  west;  in  a  few  moments  it  was  dark 
as  night  and  a  tornado  broke  upon  us  with  all  its  fury.  The 
house  rocked  and  trembled,  window  glass  flew  all  about  us, 
and  huge  pine  trees  came  crashing  to  the  earth  until  we 
thought  the  whole  forest  was  to  be  laid  low.  We  tried  to 
get  to  the  cellar,  for  we  thought  the  house  would  be  wrecked; 
but  flying  glass  made  it  dangerous  to  open  the  kitchen 
door,  so  there  was  nothing  to  do  but  watch  and  wait  for 
the  storm  to  spend  itself.  It  was  but  a  few  minutes, 
possibly  eight  or  ten,  when  the  wind  abated  and  we  were 
safe.  Terrific  thunder  storms  were  not  uncommon,  so  the 
beautiful  summer  season  in  the  northern  woods  was  not 
without  its  drawbacks. 

The  young  assistant  engineer  was  a  graduate  of  Yale,  a 
man  of  frail  physique,  marked  we  believed  for  the  "white 
plague,"  that  had  carried  off  all  of  his  family.  His  poor 
health  made  him  timid  and  one  day  he  handed  in  his  resigna- 
tion, being  unwilling  to  undertake  the  survey  of  a  section  of 
the  mine  which  he  was  told  to  report  upon.  Mr.  Hulst, 
learning  from  him  the  reason  for  his  resignation,  at  once 
requested  him  to  remain  and  himself  did  the  work  his  sub- 
ordinate dared  not  undertake.  The  mine  laborers  as  a  class 
were  very  superstitious,  and  not  infrequently  Mr.  Hulst  went 
to  the  spot  where  a  man  had  been  killed,  took  up  the  pick 
he  had  dropped,  and  did  a  little  work  with  it  before  any  of 
the  dead  man's  associates  dared  touch  it. 

In  spite  of  long  hours  and  arduous  duties  Mr.  Hulst 
found  time  to  do  much  work  at  home  to  keep  his  family 
comfortable.  We  had  no  furnace  in  the  house  and  he 
assumed  the  care  of  the  stoves  and  fireplaces,  clearing  out 
ashes  and  bringing  in  fuel,  considering  such  work  too  hard 
for  a  woman's  strength.  In  the  spring  he  planted  quite  an 
extensive  vegetable  garden,  and  many  of  the  summer 
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evenings  he  weeded  and  watered  it,  carrying  the  water  by 
hand  from  a  pump  near  the  house.  There  seemed  in  those 
years  no  limit  to  Mr.  Hulst's  energy  and  strength. 

Occasionally  the  president  and  vice-president  of  the 
company  came  up  to  inspect  the  work  of  their  manager, 
and  generally  stayed  at  our  house.  This  gave  us  the  only 
bit  of  intercourse  with  friends  which  we  had  the  first  year  or 
more  of  our  residence  at  Vulcan.  Mr.  Hulst  felt  the  isolation 
keenly  and  it  was  a  delightful  event  when  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Day 
moved  into  a  house  near  ours,  built  for  them  by  the  com- 
pany. At  about  the  same  time  the  mine  doctor  built  a 
little  home  and  brought  his  bride  to  Vulcan.  The  following 
summer  J.  J.  Hagerman,  president  of  the  Menominee 
Mining  Company,  had  a  house  erected  next  to  ours  and 
often  came  up  with  his  family  or  friends  to  spend  a  week  or 
so.  The  bookkeeper  and  his  family  lived  in  this  house, 
which  was  consequently  always  ready  for  the  owner  and 
his  friends.  The  advent  of  these  neighbors  made  life  much 
more  natural  and  we  realized  after  they  came  how  necessary 
friendly  companionship  is. 

The  second  year  of  our  residence  passed  much  like  the 
first,  except  that  now  the  hills  and  woods  all  about  us  were 
dotted  with  test  pits  so  that  wandering  about  in  the  dark 
was  dangerous,  so  a  high  board  fence  around  the  house, 
enclosing  about  an  acre,  became  a  necessity,  with  our 
little  children.  As  the  boys  grew  older  all  sorts  of  activities 
went  on  within  this  enclosure.  A  miniature  mining  outfit 
made  in  the  blacksmith  shop  was  set  up  near  the  house 
and  afforded  unending  employment  and  delight  to  the  little 
boys  who  with  tiny  picks  and  shovels  dug  a  "mine,"  hoisted 
the  "ore"  with  a  tiny  derrick,  dumped  it  into  a  tramcar, 
and  conveyed  it  by  a  track  to  the  "stock  pile."  They 
had  been  about  so  much  with  their  father  and  knew  so 
well  how  the  mining  work  was  conducted,  that  they  carried 
out  in  correct  detail  all  the  processes  going  on  about  them. 
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Their  only  pet  was  a  beautiful  little  fawn  that  some  man 
found  in  a  test  pit  and  brought  up  to  "the  little  Hulst  boys." 
The  children  also  fed  and  trained  the  squirrels  and  chip- 
munks that  were  so  numerous  in  the  woods,  so  they  had 
many  little  playfellows. 

Forest  fires  were  always  a  danger  in  dry  seasons,  sparks 
from  locomotives  frequently  starting  the  burning  of  leaves 
and  sometimes  wood  piles.  One  serious  fire  in  the  fall  of 
1879  will  never  be  forgotten  by  those  who  witnessed  it. 
There  had  been  a  long  season  of  drought.  As  we  walked  in 
the  woods  the  dry  leaves  and  twigs  would  crackle  beneath 
our  feet,  and  Mr.  Hulst  said  he  must,  for  safety,  spare  men 
to  rake  and  clear  a  larger  area  about  the  houses.  The 
powder  house,  which  was  a  quarter  of  a  mile  away,  seemed 
too  near  when  we  thought  of  a  possible  conflagration.  At 
last  it  came,  starting  near  the  railway  track  in  the  woods 
west  of  our  house.  The  first  little  blaze  grew  and  spread 
with  marvelous  rapidity,  until  by  the  time  the  work  of 
combating  it  began,  it  was  a  huge  conflagration  involving 
big  dead  trees,  numerous  wood  piles,  and  all  the  dry  under- 
brush in  its  wake.  Mr.  Hulst  was  in  Escanaba  that  day, 
but  the  assistant  and  the  mine  captains  gathered  the  miners 
together  and  quickly  formed  a  bucket  brigade  from  our 
well,  which  was  the  only  water  available,  others  digging 
trenches  to  confine  the  flames.  It  was  no  use — their  puny 
efforts  amounted  to  nothing,  and  Mr.  Day  in  a  panic  came 
to  the  house  and  exclaimed  breathlessly,  "The  fire  has 
crossed  the  road  and  is  spreading  up  the  hill  to  the  west 
with  nothing  to  check  it.  To  make  matters  more  desperate, 
a  strike  is  on  at  the  Quinnesec  mine  [six  miles  west  of  us] 
and  Mr.  Hulst  is  not  here." 

My  husband  arrived  on  the  afternoon  train,  summoned 
by  wire.  At  the  scene  of  the  strike  an  officer  of  the  company 
had  been  storming  up  and  down  the  platform  at  the  store, 
swearing  at  and  threatening  vengeance  upon  the  angry 
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crowd,  and  had  only  made  matters  worse.  The  mine 
captain,  a  cool-headed  man,  had  said  to  him,  "Wait  until 
Dr.  Hulst  comes,  he  will  manage  the  men." 

"He  can  do  nothing  with  them,"  was  the  reply,  "he 
doesn't  know  how  to  swear." 

In  the  meantime,  at  once  on  his  arrival  at  Vulcan, 
hearing  how  matters  stood,  Mr.  Hulst  ordered  out  his  good 
horses  and  buggy  and  prepared  to  drive  to  Quinnesec. 
Mr.  Day  said,  "It  isn't  possible  to  get  through  the  flames." 
Mr.  Hulst  replied,  "It  must  be  done,"  and  it  was  done. 

The  horses  were  frantic  with  fright  but  they  made  the 
plunge  and  got  through  the  fire.    Mr.  Day  accompanied 
Mr.  Hulst  on  this  exciting  ride  and  afterwards  gave  me  his 
report  of  what  happened  at  the  Quinnesec  mine.  Mounting 
the  store  platform,  Mr.  Hulst  held  up  his  hand  and  instantly 
had  a  quiet  audience.  He  told  the  men  that  he  had  carefully 
looked  into  the  matter  of  their  dissatisfaction,  had  earnestly 
considered  it  from  their  point  of  view,  and  had  decided  that 
they  were  in  the  wrong.    Consequently  he  must  refuse  to 
grant  their  demands.   He  said  they  could  take  their  choice 
of  going  back  to  work  within  twenty -four  hours  or  losing 
their  jobs.     In  a  few  words  he  stated  the  reasons  for  the 
stand  he  took,  trying  to  make  them  understand  his  position. 
The  men  listened  attentively,  then  quietly  dispersed,  and 
all  but  one  man  reported  for  work  the  next  day.   That  one 
got  his  "time"  and  left,  while  the  instigator  of  the  strike 
was  discharged.    So  the  superintendent,  without  swearing 
at  or  browbeating  the  men  and  without  any  show  of  anger 
or  impatience,  quickly  made  an  end  of  what  might  have  been 
a  serious  situation.    Mr.  Day  said  it  was  because  the  men 
had  unbounded  confidence  in  the  fairness  and  kindness  of 
their  chief.    Mr.  Hulst  had  known  for  some  days  that  a 
strike  was  imminent  at  the  Quinnesec  mine  and  had  made 
arrangements  to  supply  the  places  of  the  men  through  an 
agency  in  Chicago.    He  reached  home  that  evening,  tired 
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out,  smoke  stained,  and  greatly  concerned  as  to  what  the 
morrow  had  in  store,  only  to  spend  most  of  the  night 
fire-fighting  with  his  men.  Although  the  flames  had  been 
held  in  check  to  some  extent,  new  danger  spots  were  con- 
stantly showing  and  no  one  who  was  able  to  help  dared  sleep 
that  night.  The  fire  was  halted  just  short  of  the  powder 
house.  Good  news  from  Quinnesec  the  next  day  assured 
us  that  the  trouble  at  the  mine  was  over. 

In  the  autumn  of  1879  the  Menominee  Mining  Company 
built  an  opera  house  at  Quinnesec,  where  creditable  enter- 
tainments were  occasionally  given  and  where  also  the 
miners  and  their  families  might  assemble  for  dancing  and 
other  social  purposes.  As  no  saloons  were  permitted,  it 
seemed  to  Mr.  Hulst  very  necessary  to  provide  some 
gathering  place  for  the  men,  some  place  in  which  to  spend 
their  evenings.  In  the  summer  of  1880  this  building  was 
used  as  a  banqueting  hall  for  the  American  Institute  of 
Mining  Engineers.  Entertainment  at  their  annual  gather- 
ing was  furnished  by  the  Menominee  Mining  Company. 
It  was  a  most  interesting  meeting  for  the  members  of  the 
institute,  many  of  whom  were  geologists  and  metallurgists, 
and  they  were  especially  glad  to  examine  the  rock  formations 
of  the  range  and  see  what  had  been  accomplished  in  three 
or  four  years.  A  caterer  from  Milwaukee  took  charge 
of  providing  meals  for  the  guests,  bringing  with  him  not 
only  the  refreshments  but  all  the  table  furnishings  and 
several  waiters. 

In  the  autumn  of  that  year  an  outbreak  of  smallpox 
occurred  in  one  of  the  larger  company  boarding-houses. 
Two  men  recently  arrived  came  down  with  the  disease 
and  all  in  the  house  were,  of  course,  exposed.  In  this 
emergency  Mr.  Hulst  summoned  all  the  mine  carpenters 
from  the  different  locations,  and  with  his  help  and  under 
his  direction  a  building  was  erected  and  ready  in  thirty-six 
hours  to  receive  the  two  patients  and  a  man  who  had  had 
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the  disease  engaged  to  nurse  them.  The  men  who  had  been 
exposed  were  at  once  sent  over  to  a  log  house  across  the 
lake,  provided  with  food  for  ten  days,  and  directed  to  remain 
there  under  pay  for  that  length  of  time.  The  two  cases 
recovered  and  went  back  to  work,  but  one  of  the  men  who 
had  been  isolated  came  down  with  the  disease  the  day  after 
being  released  from  quarantine.  With  facilities  ready  for 
his  care  this  was  not  a  serious  situation  and  his  case  was  a 
light  one. 

The  winter  of  1880-81  was  a  stormy  one  and  will  long 
be  remembered  by  residents  of  that  region,  for  the  heaviest 
snowfall  in  the  Upper  Peninsula  in  years  was  experienced. 
It  was  some  time  after  the  Christmas  holidays  that  the 
snow  began  to  fall  in  great  masses,  day  after  day,  until  we 
were  completely  snowed  in.  Railroad  traffic  was  impossible 
and  telegraph  wires  were  down,  so  that  for  two  or  three 
weeks  we  were  cut  off  from  all  intercourse  with  the  world. 
Underground  work  went  on  just  the  same,  but  each  mine 
was  isolated  as  the  roads  connecting  them  were  impassable 
even  for  sleighs,  so  high  were  the  snow  drifts.  At  length  one 
afternoon  the  cheering  sound  of  a  locomotive  whistle  was 
heard  faintly,  and  we  stationed  ourselves  at  a  window 
overlooking  the  track  to  watch  for  the  hoped-for  train. 
We  had  long  to  wait  while  nearer  and  nearer  came  the 
noise  of  the  panting  engines,  and  at  last  down  the  cut  to  the 
east  two  powerful  locomotives  came  into  view,  slowly  crawl- 
ing along  the  track,  laboring  heavily  and  pausing  fre- 
quently, halted  by  huge  snow  drifts,  and  at  last  drawing  up 
to  the  station  platform  with  two  cars,  a  passenger  and  a 
freight  car.  The  latter  was  especially  welcome  as  the 
stock  of  groceries  and  provisions  at  the  company  store  was 
running  low.  Mail  was  never  more  welcome,  and  the  news 
that  the  telegraph  wires  had  been  repaired  made  us  feel 
in  the  world  again. 

The  fall  and  winter  of  1880-81  were  hard  on  Mr.  Hulst. 
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The  Florence  mine,  twenty-five  miles  distant,  had  been 
added  to  the  company's  holdings  and  the  work  of  the 
superintendent  was  too  exacting  for  one  man.  Sleepless 
nights  and  frequent  severe  headaches  made  us  feel  that  he 
must  have  rest  and  relief  at  least  for  a  time.  The  doctor 
finally  warned  him  that  he  must  resign  his  duties  for  a  year. 
With  almost  heart-breaking  reluctance  he  handed  in  his 
resignation  and  we  broke  up  the  home  in  the  pine  forest 
where  we  had  spent  nearly  four  happy,  profitable,  and 
interesting  years.  To  part  with  the  Chapin  mine  Mr. 
Hulst  said  was  almost  like  giving  up  a  child. 

The  mine  officers  gave  Mr.  Hulst  a  banquet  at  the 
Quinnesec  opera  house,  where  he  was  presented  with  a 
silver  service,  and  on  a  later  date  they  invited  him  and  his 
wife  to  a  farewell  reception  at  the  same  place.    It  was  a 
distinctly  democratic  affair,  including  the  miners  and  their 
wives,  the  blacksmiths,  carpenters,  stablemen,  etc.  It 
was  a  most  interesting  gathering.   The  men  stood  in  rows 
while  we  passed  along  shaking  hands  with  and  chatting 
with  each  man  and  his  wife.    Many  of  the  men,  good, 
honest  fellows,  had  evidently  much  appreciated  fair,  kind 
treatment,  for  they  told  me  with  tears  in  their  eyes  that 
they  "would  never  again  have  a  boss  like  Dr.  Hulst." 
Later  in  the  evening  there  was  dancing,  which  all  seemed 
to  enjoy  and  in  which  we  took  part  as  well  as  we  could. 
So  Mr.  Hulst  left  his  work  and  his  many  friends  on  the 
Menominee  Range,  with  very  sincere  sorrow  that  he  was 
obliged  to  leave  his  associates  and  his  duties,  that  had 
filled  his  life  with  interest  and  pleasure. 
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It  was  eighty  years  in  November  since  Ole  Bull  made  his 
first  trip  to  America,  heralded  by  a  poem  of  introduction 
by  Henrik  Wergeland,  the  original  copy  of  which  now 
reposes  in  a  private  library  in  Madison.  It  was  seventy 
years  last  April  since  he  made  his  first  appearance  in 
Wisconsin.  The  occurrence  of  these  two  recent  anniver- 
saries, therefore,  and  Ole  Bull's  more  or  less  intimate 
association  with  Wisconsin  during  the  latter  half  of  his 
life,  lend  a  fresh  interest  to  the  memory  of  this  great  artist 
and  patriot.  From  the  time  of  his  first  coming  to  America 
in  1843  until  his  death  nearly  forty  years  later,1  Ole  Bull 
and  his  fortunes  may  be  said  to  have  had  relations  with 
Wisconsin,  for  not  only  was  a  treasured  memento  of  his 
first  visit  to  find  a  resting  place  in  Madison,  but  at  the  last 
scene  of  all,  when  he  was  laid  to  rest  in  his  native  city  of 
Bergen,  it  was  a  Wisconsin  woman,  his  widow,  who  stood 
by  his  open  grave  as  chief  mourner. 

Ole  Bull's  significance  to  Wisconsin  is  only  that  of  a 
distinguished  citizen  and  patriot,  an  interpreter  of  his 
countrymen,  whom  he  lifted  up  and  glorified  by  his  illus- 
trious fame  and  toward  whom  he  directed  a  more  sym- 
pathetic interest  and  understanding  generally  among  Ameri- 
cans than  might  otherwise  have  occurred.  At  least  they 
would  without  his  influence  have  found  a  common  interest 
more  slowly.  The  state  was  too  crude  at  his  coming  to 
have  much  musical  culture  or  consciousness,  but  Ole  Bull 

1  Chronology  of  Ole  Bull  (b.  Feb.  5,  1810;  d.  Aug.  18,  1880)  as  it  relates  to  visits  to 
United  States:  1843,  first  visit  to  U.  S. ;  1845,  return  to  Europe;  1852,  second  visit  to  U.  S. ; 
1857,  to  Norway;  1867,  to  U.  S.;  1869,  to  Norway  and  back  to  U.  S.;  1870,  to  Norway;  1871, 
to  U.  S.;  1872,  to  Norway  and  back  to  U.  S.;  1873,  to  Norway;  1876,  to  U.  S.  (Cambridge, 
Mass.);  1877,  to  Norway;  1878,  to  U.  S.;  1879,  to  Norway  and  back  to  U.  S.;  1880,  to 
Norway. 
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was  more  than  a  mere  musician.  Through  the  medium  of 
his  art  he  reached  all  classes,  and  his  intellect  and  personality 
everywhere  made  secure  such  ties,  once  they  were  formed, 
with  the  cultured  and  influential. 

In  considering  the  Wisconsin  contacts  of  Ole  Bull's  life 
one  can  do  no  more  here  than  briefly  refer  to  them.  His 
career  was  so  crowded  with  the  unusual  and  remarkable, 
with  adventure,  travel,  trials,  and  triumphs,  that  volumes 
might  be  written  of  him,  as  thousands  of  columns  of  eulogy, 
of  criticism,  of  anecdotes,  have  been  written  of  him  in  many 
tongues  from  his  own  day  to  this. 

In  the  memorial  volume  prepared  by  his  widow  after 
his  death— although  it  comprises  several  hundred  fasci- 
nating pages— there  is  room  for  only  the  briefest  recital  of 
facts.  A  Russian  or  Italian  tour— how  romantically  ad- 
venturous it  must  have  been  in  that  primitive  day !— receives 
sometimes  but  a  half-page  mention.  There  are  large  hi- 
atuses in  time,  many  dates  are  erroneously  given,  while 
of  his  first  visit  to  California  in  the  fifties  not  even  the 
year  seems  to  be  known.  This  volume  does  not  contain 
the  date  of  his  death  nor  the  maiden  name  of  his  second  wife, 
the  author.  One  is  moved  to  exclaim:  "What*  an  auto- 
biography might  he  not  have  written  had  he  been  able  to 
chain  himself  to  such  a  task!" 

Ole  Bull  had  already  lived  a  long  and  full  life  before  he 
became  intimately  connected  with  Wisconsin— in  fact, 
several  lives,  one  might  almost  say.  He  was  already  old 
in  experience.  Famous  before  he  was  thirty,  he  had  lived 
through  a  second  thirty  years  of  triumphs  and  adulation; 
had  been  received  and  honored  by  kings  and  emperors, 
kaisers  and  presidents;  had  associated  with  the  most 
renowned  artists  of  his  time  in  all  lands;  had  played  before 
the  most  brilliant  of  court  audiences,  on  Rome's  most 
historic  hill,  in  the  depths  of  Mammoth  Cave,  in  the  mining 
camps  of  California;  had  launched  great  colonial  and  other 
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projects,  in  which  he  sank  a  fortune;  had  experienced  many 
narrow  escapes  in  the  primitive  modes  of  travel  then  pre- 
vailing, many  perils  of  fire  and  flood,  sickness,  shipwrecks, 
and  revolution;  had  buried  a  wife  and  a  son — in  fact,  had 
drunk  of  life  to  the  lees.  In  spite  of  all  this  he  had  kept  his 
youthful  heart  and  his  love  for  an  insignificant  land  and  a 
people  poor  in  everything  but  the  native  virtues  of  simplicity 
and  honor,  and  the  qualities  that  make  for  manhood  and 
patriotism.  That  he,  a  citizen  of  the  world — as  must  be 
all  supreme  artists  who  live  for  the  ideal — could  yet,  as 
he  did,  take  a  patron's  kindly  interest  in  his  poor  country- 
men in  a  crude  frontier  society,  is  proof  of  a  nobility  of 
spirit  and  has  served  to  enshrine  his  fame  in  their  hearts. 

It  is  probable  that  Ole  Bull  did  not  visit  the  territory 
of  Wisconsin  on  his  first  American  trip  in  1843,  for  while  the 
tide  of  Norwegian  immigration  was  then  beginning  to  set 
toward  Wisconsin  there  were  no  substantial  settlements  of 
this  nationality  as  yet,  and  naturally  none  to  which  he 
could  appeal  with  profit  as  an  artist.  Such  a  visit  to  his 
fellow  countrymen  in  Wisconsin  at  the  time,  if  made,  would 
necessarily  have  been  of  a  purely  sentimental  nature.  No 
reference  to  any  such  visit  is  found  in  his  biographies  or 
among  the  Norwegian  records  that  have  come  down  from 
that  period.  Yet  by  a  peculiar  chain  of  circumstances 
this  first  trip  was  to  have  interesting  associations  with  the 
state  later  to  become  his  home,  even  though  he  may  not 
then  have  set  foot  upon  its  soil.  These  associations  lie 
in  the  fact  that  the  manuscript  of  the  Wergeland  poem  was 
eventually  to  find  its  resting  place  in  a  Madison  library, 
and  in  another  interesting  incident. 

On  June  11,  1844,  Ole  Bull  went  to  New  Haven  to  give 
a  concert.  While  there  he  was  called  upon  by  a  scholarly 
but  modest  American  gentleman  who  handed  him  a  manu- 
script of  eight  stanzas  in  Norwegian,  entitled  "An  Ode  to 
Ole  Bull."    The  famous  violinist  received  the  poem  with 
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thanks,  read  it,  and  complimented  the  writer  upon  it, 
declaring  that  the  lines  had  no  mistakes.  It  was  related 
afterwards  that  the  author  was  a  bit  disappointed  that 
Bull  was  not  more  fulsome  in  his  reception  of  them.  How- 
ever, they  contained  no  reference  to  the  violinist,  but  were 
rather  a  glorification  of  Norway's  ancient  past,  and  it 
would  appear  that  they  had  been  written  some  time  before 
the  poet  knew  of  the  musician.  The  caller  was  James 
Gates  Percival,  a  graduate  of  Yale  and  a  widely  quoted 
poet  of  his  day,  who  also  wrote  with  facility  in  several 
foreign  tongues.  Later  Percival  was  to  become  state 
geologist  of  Wisconsin  and  to  find  an  obscure  grave  at 
Hazel  Green  in  1856. 

On  December  3,  1845,  Ole  Bull  sailed  for  Europe,  going 
to  Paris,  where  he  had  left  his  French  wife  and  three  chil- 
dren. His  first  American  tour  had  been  a  tremendous 
success.  It  is  said  that  he  had  made  $80,000  for  himself, 
had  paid  assisting  artists  $20,000,  and  had  turned  over 
$15,000  to  benevolences.  Then  after  six  years  in  Europe 
he  again  set  sail,  in  January,  1852,  for  America,  where  he 
was  to  remain  for  practically  six  years  and  where  he  may 
have  then  expected  to  make  his  future  home,  since  he 
swore  allegiance  to  the  United  States  at  Independence 
Hall,  Philadelphia,  on  July  4  of  that  year,  and  took  his 
first  step  toward  becoming  an  American  citizen,  which, 
however,  he  never  fully  became.  His  tour  of  that  year, 
as  of  the  years  following,  was  a  tremendous  and  triumphal 
success,  almost  rivaling  that  of  his  early  protegee  Jenny 
Lind2  a  year  or  two  before,  under  the  directing  genius  of 
P.  T.  Barnum.  Like  her,  he  also  completely  captivated 
official  Washington. 

2  In  an  interview  in  the  Madison  Democrat  February  5,  1879,  Ole  Bull  said:  "I 
found  Jenny  Lind,  then  only  eighteen,  in  a  chorus  in  the  royal  opera  at  Stockholm,  where 
she  was  ruining  her  voice.  I  laid  the  case  before  the  king  and  succeeded  in  giving  the  young 
lady  a  benefit  under  royal  auspices.  ^With  this  start  she  went  to  Pans  for  instruction  and 
soon  began  to  win  her  way  to  fame." 
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It  was  probably  at  this  period  also  that  he  inspired  in 
Longfellow  the  portrait  of  the  musician  drawn  in  Tales 
of  a  Wayside  Inn,  which  appeared  in  1863,  although  un- 
doubtedly he  had  met  Longfellow  on  his  first  tour. 

During  his  second  visit,  in  1852,  however,  his  connection 
with  Wisconsin  may  be  said  to  have  begun.  Soon  after 
arriving  that  year  he  attempted  to  put  into  operation  his 
great  project  of  founding  a  large  Norwegian  colony  in 
western  Pennsylvania,  which  was  to  end  so  disastrously. 
A  tract  of  land  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  acres 
was  purchased3  and  a  settlement  to  be  known  as  "Oleana," 
first  known  as  "Oleona,"  was  begun.  Special  rights  to 
Ole  Bull  to  hold  such  property  were  voted  by  the  legislature 
of  Pennsylvania.  Among  the  three  hundred  or  more 
persons  who  were  induced  to  settle  there,  were  a  number 
of  men  later  to  become  prominent  in  Wisconsin  local 
history.  One  of  these  was  B.  W.  Suckow,  later  a  prominent 
book  binder  of  Madison  and  one  of  the  little  circle  of  inti- 
mate friends  Ole  Bull  had  while  living  in  Madison.  Suck- 
ow's  daughter  Caroline  was  said  to  be  the  first  Norwegian 
girl  born  (1852)  at  Oleana.  Among  those  still  living  who 
were  members  of  the  Oleana  colony,  may  be  mentioned 
C.  F.  Solberg,  ninety-one  years  old,  now  of  Milwaukee, 
a  prominent  Norwegian  editor  sixty  years  ago.  Another  is 
William  O.  Stephenson  of  Madison,  a  Civil  War  veteran, 
now  living  in  the  former  home  of  Lyman  C.  Draper,  the 
first  secretary  of  the  State  Historical  Society.  Both  of  these 
men  were  boys  when  the  Oleana  settlement  was  founded, 

3  That  Ole  Bull  had  great  dreams  of  founding  a  large  colony  is  indicated  by  the 
following  news  item  from  a  Milwaukee  newspaper,  which  was  reprinted  in  the  J anesville 
Gazette  of  May  29,  1852:  "New  Emigration.  We  learn  that  Ole  Bull,  the  violinist,  who  is 
now  in  this  country,  has  made  certain  proposals  of  reform  to  the  Norwegian  government 
and  that  in  the  event  of  its  unfavorable  action  toward  them,  a  system  of  emigration  to  the 
United  States  on  a  stupendous  scale  will  be  announced.  It  is  said  that  whole  districts 
will  prepare  to  come.  Certain  parties  are  anticipating  the  unfavorable  action  of  the 
Norwegian  government,  and  are  in  correspondence  with  Ole  Bull  with  a  view  £o  inducing 
the  principal  portion  of  the  emigration  to  Wisconsin,  and  we  learn  that  it  will  probably 
take  this  direction." 
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and  their  fathers  were  among  the  leading  members  of  the 
colony. 

Ole  Bull  had  had  many  lawsuits  and  considerable 
trouble  with  the  Norwegian  national  authorities  shortly 
before  this  time,  in  his  efforts  to  promote  a  national  theater 
and  liberal  movements  generally,  and  had  turned  his  back 
on  Norway,  vowing  that  he  not  only  would  leave  the  coun- 
try, but  would  induce  as  many  of  his  liberty -loving  country- 
men as  he  could  to  do  the  same.  Nothing  ever  came  of 
this  scheme  to  promote  a  great  emigration  to  Wisconsin, 
if  it  was  ever  considered,  the  great  fiasco  of  the  Oleana 
experiment  putting  an  end  to  whatever  dreams  of  this  kind 
Bull  might  have  had. 

Ole  Bull's  first  appearance  in  Wisconsin  was  at  Mil- 
waukee on  Thursday,  April  28,  1853.  Traveling  with  him 
was  a  notable  troupe  of  artists,  including  the  celebrated 
pianist  Maurice  Strakosch,  his  wife,  Amalia  Patti  Strakosch, 
and  her  young  sister  Adelina  Patti,  later  the  renowned 
singer,  then  but  ten  years  old.  The  party  came  by  boat 
from  Chicago,4  where  the  troupe  had  appeared  and  where 
Ole  Bull  had  given  a  benefit  concert  to  aid  his  countrymen 
in  the  building  of  a  church,  which  netted  them  $550.  A 
banquet  was  also  given  in  his  honor,  and  of  those  who 
attended  this  function  one  still  survives  in  the  person  of 
Knud  Henderson  of  Cambridge,  Wisconsin,  then  a  youth 
of  eighteen,  living  with  a  sister  in  Chicago.  The  Milwaukee 
concert,  given  at  Young's  Hall,  at  the  corner  of  Broadway 
and  Wisconsin  Street,  made  a  great  stir  in  the  local  press 

4  Previous  to  his  appearance  in  Chicago,  Ole  Bull  had  visited  among  other  cities 
New  Orleans,  and  an  interesting  souvenir  of  the  visit  was  found  years  afterward  in  an  old 
desk  there,  reading  as  follows:  "Monseuer  le  Doctere  pere — I  have  taken  the  liberty  to 
beg  votre  acceptions  of  the  enclose  tickets  for  my  concert  ce  soir.  If  le  dame  I  have  see  in 
your  societie,  and  who  I  am  inform  are  of  your  familie,  will  do  me  le  grand  honneur  to  be 
present  this  night  I  shall  feel  an  inspiracion  which  will  sans  effort  enable  me  to  accomply 
more  extraordinary  tonneur  than  I  have  in  tout  mon  vie  before  attempt.  I  have  le  hon- 
neur to  be  votre  tres  humble  serviteur  Ole  Bull,  Professor.  To  H  pere." 
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at  the  time.  In  describing  the  event,  a  later  Milwaukee 
historian  said:5 

Ole  Bull  first  enraptured  Milwaukeeans  on  the  28th  of  the  same 
month  [April]  and  again  on  the  30th.  Maurice  Strakosch  was  director 
of  the  company  and  as  pianist  executed  several  original  fantasies  on 
the  piano  in  such  a  manner  as  to  transport  the  audience.  Signorina 
Adelina  Patti  in  her  13th  year  [she  was  only  ten]  rendered  such  pro- 
ductions as  "Coming  Thro  the  Rye,"  "Home,  Sweet  Home."  .  .  . 
"She  came  forward  quietly,"  says  an  observer,  "with  a  shade  of  melan- 
choly on  her  classic  face  never  to  be  mistaken  for  that  of  any  other  than 
that  of  the  south  of  Europe."  Ole  Bull  executed  the  "Carnival  of 
Venice"  and  similar  compositions  of  master  minds. 

So  great  was  the  success  of  the  first  concert,  in  spite  of 
its  admission  charge  of  two  dollars,  that  a  second  concert 
was  arranged  for  the  following  Saturday,  April  30.  While 
they  were  there  the  first  opera  ever  given  in  Milwaukee, 
"The  Czar  and  the  Ship  Carpenter,"  was  presented,  and 
Ole  Bull  and  little  Patti,  who  were  present  as  invited  guests, 
were  loud  in  their  praises  of  the  participating  artists. 

It  is  probable  that  on  the  Friday  between  these  two 
concerts  Ole  Bull  visited  J.  D.  Reymert  at  the  Muskego 
colony  near  Milwaukee,  the  first  large  Norwegian  settle- 
ment in  Wisconsin.6  Letters  from  H.  J.  Ellertson,  living 
near  Wind  Lake,  Wisconsin,  the  local  historian  of  the  region, 
and  Charles  D.  Parker,  former  lieutenant  governor  of 
Wisconsin,  who  was  a  young  man  in  the  Muskego  region 
in  the  fifties,  bear  upon  this  point.7 

5  History  of  Milwaukee  (Western  Historical  Company,  1881),  582. 

6  The  Phrenological  Journal  of  February,  1872,  in  a  sketch  of  James  D.  Reymert,  then 
of  New  York,  who  had  founded  in  1847  the  first  Norwegian  newspaper  in  America,  at 
Muskego,  Racine  County,  Wisconsin,  contains  the  following  paragraph:  "In  the  winter  of 
1851  Ole  Bull,  the  famous  violinist,  his  early  friend,  came  with  a  number  of  Milwaukeeans 
to  pay  Mr.  Reymert  a  visit.  The  array  of  carriages  was  considerable  and  they  all  expected 
to  be  well  received,  but  not  so  warmly  as  it  happened,  for  his  fine  large  residence  had  just 
been  burned,  and  from  the  yet  smouldering  remains  a  few  things  had  been  saved  and 
were  heaped  in  the  middle  of  the  floor  of  a  little  log  shanty  in  the  neighborhood.  His 
friends  assembled  in  the  cabin  and  surrounded  the  pile.  Ole  Bull  played  his  'Carnival 
of  Venice,'  and  all  gave  three  cheers  for  the  Stars  and  Stripes  and  for  old  Norway." 

7  Letter  from  Mr.  Ellertson,  dated  at  Waterford,  Wisconsin,  July  15,  1919: 
"Dear  Sir:  I  don't  think  I  can  give  you  much  information  about  Ole  Bull's  visit  to 

Mr.  Reymert  in  Muskego.  As  far  as  I  remember  the  visit  took  place  in  the  winter  of 
1853.  Mr.  Bull  with  a  few  friends  came  out  from  Milwaukee.  He  had  his  violin  along  and 
played  at  Reymert's  home;  that  I  remember,  but  in  what  year  I  am  not  so  sure.   It  could 
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Milwaukee  was  the  only  Wisconsin  city  visited  by  Ole 
Bull  and  his  troupe  in  1853.  From  Milwaukee,  they 
went  to  Detroit,  Buffalo,  Toronto,  Hamilton,  and  various 
cities  in  New  York  State.  A  Milwaukee  newspaper  reported: 
"We  are  informed  by  one  of  our  Norwegian  friends  that  Ole 
Bull  in  a  conversation  with  a  party  of  his  countrymen 
during  his  last  visit  to  this  city  stated  his  intention  to 
return  here  at  some  future  period  and  give  a  benefit  concert 
in  aid  of  a  church  and  school  enterprise  which  they  have  in 
view." 

All  this  time  things  had  been  going  badly  with  the 
colonists  at  Oleana,  and  Ole  Bull  had  written  them  from 
the  West  that  he  would  be  there  to  meet  them  May  17 
and  see  what  he  could  do  for  them.  It  was  a  difficult 
place  to  reach,  but  late  in  the  evening  of  May  17  he  arrived 
on  foot,  after  five  hundred  people,  of  whom  three  hundred 
were  Norwegians,  had  made  great  preparations  to  welcome 
him.  The  next  day  he  cheered  the  settlers  by  distributing 
$7000  among  them.  He  remained  in  the  settlement  two 
weeks,  in  the  meantime  starting  a  sawmill  and  several 
houses— one  for  himself,  with  windows,  costing  $800. 
He  also  arranged  to  have  some  cows,  clothing,  and  tools 
sent.8    But  things  went  from  bad  to  worse  and  in  the 

not  have  been  in  1851  because  Reymert's  hotel  or  "tavern"  as  it  was  then  known  was 
not  built  till  in  the  winter  of  1851  and  '52,  the  same  year  the  Milwaukee  and  Janesvdle 
plank  road  was  built  through  this  settlement.  The  hotel  burned  about  two  years  alter 
it  was  erected.  Reymert's  dwelling  did  not  burn.  Ole  Bull  gave  a  concert  m  Milwaukee 

at  that  time."  ...  ^  „    _.        .  '  .  »  mi« 

Letter  from  Mr.  Parker,  dated  at  River  Falls,  Wisconsm,  August  2,  1919: 
"Dear  Sir:  I  received  your  letter  of  July  22nd  inquiring  as  to  my  recollections  of 

Ole  Bull  and  especially  as  regards  to  his  visit  to  the  Norwegian  settlement  m  Muskego. 

I  was  away  from  my  home  at  my  father's  during  the  winters  of  *»duBj| 

school,  and  only  recollect  that  he  was  here.    I  think  it  was  the  winter  of  1852  but  1  am 

not  P«imet  him  in  Madison  at  Mr.  Thorp's  long  afterwards,  and  had  a  very  pleasant  call 
from  him  in  my  room  at  the  Senate  Chamber.  He  was  quite  tall  and  well  proportioned, 
hair  very  white,  but  while  looking  old  he  was  in  fine  physical  condition,  erect  and  as 
sprightly  as  most  men  of  fifty.  As  I  recollect,  our  talk  was  mostly  of  the  Northmen  s 
discovery  in  America.  He  had  visited  the  New  England  coast  and  studied  the  inscriptions 
on  the  Dighton  rock  and  believed  they  were  made  by  the  Northmen. 

8  An  interesting  account  of  this  event  is  found  in  the  Minneapolis  Tidende,  August 
2, 1923. 
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following  winter,  1853-54,  the  settlers  were  on  the  verge  of 
starvation.  Learning  of  their  distress,  Ole  Bull  sent  them 
all  the  money  he  had  and  also  arranged  a  series  of  concerts 
at  Lock  Haven,  Philadelphia,  New  York,  and  Boston, 
sending  the  proceeds  to  them.  Then,  as  the  story  goes, 
while  he  was  on  his  way  to  visit  them  in  the  spring  of  1854, 
his  violin  was  seized  for  an  unpaid  hotel  bill;  this,  with  the 
discovery  that  he  had  been  swindled,  so  mortified  him 
that  he  never  returned  to  Oleana,  but  went  on  a  trip  to  far-off 
California,  leaving  the  colonists  to  make  their  way  as  best 
they  could  to  other  parts  of  the  country. 

Ole  Bull's  first  appearance  in  Milwaukee  called  forth 
at  the  time  much  laudatory  comment  in  the  Milwaukee 
press.  His  second  visit  to  Milwaukee  was  on  November 
11,  1854.  In  the  meantime  he  had  been  in  California — 
going  by  way  of  the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  where  he  lost  a 
violin  and  narrowly  escaped  drowning — and  had  given 
concerts  there  in  July,  August,  and  September,  1854. 9 
Though  his  second  appearance  in  Milwaukee  seems  to  have 
produced  less  comment  than  the  first,  the  Milwaukee  Demo- 
crat contained  this  enthusiastic  outburst: 

He  is  Nature's  own  artiste  in  whom  the  follies  of  age  have  produced 
no  effect,  whose  enthusiasm  is  a  spiritual  outpouring  of  his  noble  soul, 
and  no  swaggering  air  put  on  to  trap  the  vulgar  eye  and  set  the  feet 
stamping  in  applause. 

"Io  Paean!   Io  sing! 

Honor  to  the  Fiddle  King ! 

King  by  right  divine  and  holy, 

All  the  world  has  crowned  thee,  Ole!" 

9  The  journal  of  August  Wetterman,  a  California  musician  of  the  fifties,  contains 
the  following  notice:  "Back  from  the  country,  I  was  engaged  [1854]  at  the  Sacramento 
theatre.  Ole  Bull  and  Strakosch  gave  two  concerts  at  the  theatre.  During  their  stay- 
in  Sacramento,  two  Norwegians,  Kent,  an  actor,  and  I,  had  a  glorious  time  with  the  grand 
old  man.  We  would  either  play  Carolina,  a  Scandinavian  game  of  billiards,  go  bathing, 
or  to  dinner  where  Ole  Bull  would  entertain  us  with  some  of  his  experiences  in  America 
and  other  countries. 

"At  the  concerts  Ole  Bull  came  down  to  the  footlights  at  the  center  of  the  stage, 
stood  erect  with  heels  together,  violin  under  chin  and  his  eyes  to  the  right  looking  at  Mrs. 
Kent  (wife  of  the  actor) .  She  was  a  beautiful  woman  seated  in  a  private  box  and  must 
have  been  the  source  of  inspiration  for  his  wonderful  playing.  He  never  moved  his  feet  or 
his  eyes  while  he  played.  After  the  concert  we  were  glad  to  go  to  an  ice  cream  parlor 
as  it  was  very  hot." 
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On  this  occasion  also  he  was  accompanied  by  an  array  of 
supporting  artists,  including  again  the  juvenile  Adelina 
Patti  and  the  famous  Strakosch. 

After  his  tour  of  1854,  Ole  Bull  did  not  return  to  Wiscon- 
sin until  1856.  He  made  his  first  appearance  in  Madison 
on  July  1  of  that  year,  at  the  Baptist  Church.  Adelina  Patti 
was  again  with  him  and  was  featured  in  the  announcement 
of  his  coming,  which  read  as  follows: 

At  the  Baptist  Church 
OLE  BULL! 

Respectfully  announces  that  he  will  give  positively  only  one 
Grand  Concert 
On  Tuesday,  July  1st,  1856 
Assisted  by 

Adelina  Patti,  the  Extraordinary  Young  Prima  Donna 

Morino,  1  he  Eminent  Baritone 

Schreiber,  the  Celebrated  Cornet  Player 

Roth,  the  Distinguished  Pianist 

For  particulars  see  program 
Then  followed  an  elaborate  description  of  the  program. 

The  Madison  press  appears  not  to  have  given  much 
attention  to  this  first  arrival  of  the  celebrated  musician  in 
the  capital  city.  The  State  Journal  of  July  2  said  merely: 
"Ole  Bull's  concert,  last  evening,  was  very  largely  attended 
and  gave  great  satisfaction.  Quite  a  large  number  of  his 
countrymen  from  various  parts  of  the  county  came  in  to 
hear  him."  The  Express  and  Democrat  (Madison)  July 
2,  1856,  said:  "Ole  Bull's  concert  last  evening  was  fully 
attended  and  loudly  applauded."  The  Weekly  Patriot 
(Madison)  July  5,  1856,  said:  "Ole  Bull's  concert  was 
attended  by  a  crowded  audience.  Ole  plays  the  violin  to 
perfection  and  Signor  Morino  sang  splendidly,  but  we  have 
heard  little  Patti  when  she  was  better.  She  did  not  do 
herself  justice.  Herr  Schreiber  is  the  best  cornet  player 
in  the  world.  Taken  altogether,  it  was  one  of  the  best 
concerts  of  the  season.10 

10  The  reference  to  hearing  Patti  when  she  was  better  goes  back  to  the  year  before, 
when  she  first  sang  in  Madison  as  a  member  of  the  Strakosch  troupe  before  it  joined  Ule 
Bull. 
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The  following  year,  1857,  Ole  Bull  was  again  back  in 
Wisconsin  and  announced  a  farewell  tour.  The  following 
notice  appeared  in  the  Milwaukee  Sentinel,  June  7,  1857: 

OLE  BULL'S  FAREWELL  CONCERT 

The  great  violinist,  Ole  Bull,  being  about  to  return  to  Norway, 
is  giving  a  series  of  farewell  concerts  in  many  of  the  cities  of  the  north, 
and  appears  here  at  Albany  Hall  next  week.  He  has  lost  none  of  his 
wonderful  power  over  his  instrument,  and  we  do  not  doubt  that  he 
will  be  greeted  with  a  good  audience. 

He  appears  now  to  have  had  a  new  troupe  with  him,  as 
shown  by  the  following  announcement: 

OLE  BULL'S  FAREWELL  CONCERT 

The  manager  of  these  concerts  announces  to  the  city  of  Milwaukee, 
that  in  consequence  of  Ole  Bull  having  determined  upon  returning  to 
Norway  the  ensuing  summer,  this  will  be  the  last  opportunity  of  hearing 
the  great  Maestro  before  his  departure  from  this  country.  F.  Widdows, 
Manager. 

Ole  Bull  respectfully  announces  that  he  will  give  one  grand  farewell 
concert  at  Albany  Hall,  Tuesday  Evening,  June  30,  1857,  the  vocal 
portion  of  which  will  be  in  English  assisted  by  the  following  talent: 
Mr.  Harrison  George,  the  celebrated  ballad  singer;  Mr.  H.  Horncastle, 
the  great  buffo  singer;  Mr.  W.  Dreisler,  the  distinguished  pianist  and 
composer.   Admission  $1. 

From  Milwaukee,  Ole  Bull  and  his  troupe  came  to 

Madison,  where  he  gave  two  concerts  on  July  1  and  2, 

again  at  the  Baptist  Church.  Of  those  who  attended  these 

concerts,  one  at  least  survives  today.    C.  F.  Solberg,  now 

of  Milwaukee,  then  the  youthful  editor  of  the  Norwegian 

newspaper  Emigranten,  was  present,  and  recalls  that  Ole 

Bull  climbed  the  three  flights  of  stairs,  two  at  a  time,  to 

call  on  him  in  his  little  office  in  the  present  Sherlock  Hotel 

building.   The  State  Journal  of  July  2,  1857,  contained  this 

brief  notice  of  the  concert: 

Ole  Bull  Concert.  We  were  unable  to  be  present  at  the  concert  of 
this  gentleman  last  evening,  but  understand  that  it  was  well  attended, 
and  gave  universal  satisfaction.  It  will  be  repeated  this  evening,  when 
no  doubt  all  who  were  deprived  from  attending  last  evening  will  be  on 
hand.  After  the  conclusion  of  the  concert  last  evening,  a  party  of 
admirers,  we  believe  Norwegians,  honored  the  great  violinist  with  a 
serenade  in  front  of  his  lodging.   This  was  a  compliment  well  deserved 
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and,  as  we  are  informed,  was  handsomely  bestowed.  Ole  has  many- 
friends  in  this  country. 

In  August  the  same  year  Ole  Bull  returned  to  his  native 
Norway,  toward  which  his  heart  had  again  mellowed,  and 
he  was  not  to  see  America  again  for  a  decade.  Late  in 
1867  he  returned  for  a  concert  tour,  opening  at  Chicago. 
Then  in  January,  1868,  he  was  again  in  Madison  and  from 
that  time  forward  his  fortunes  may  be  said  to  have  been 
closely  associated  with  Wisconsin,  whose  social  life  was 
lent  a  dash  of  glamor  by  his  marriage  with  Sarah  Thorp, 
one  of  the  fair  young  daughters  of  the  Badger  State,  his 
first  wife  having  died  in  Norway  in  1862.  The  first  Mrs. 
Bull  never  visited  America. 

As  a  resident  of  Madison  Ole  Bull  looms  on  the  back- 
ground of  its  past  as  one  of  the  bright  figures  of  its  legendary 
era — the  era  of  great  men  and  cultured  women — when  such 
families  as  the  Atwoods,  the  Fairchilds,  Smiths,  Gregorys, 
Vilas',  Bascoms,  Mains,  Morris',  Hopkins',  and  Hobbins' 
were  in  active  professional  and  cultural  leadership;  when  the 
bearded  lions  of  the  bar  declaimed  in  the  periods  of  Burke; 
when  social  functions  were  marked  by  old-school  civilities; 
and  when  every  citizen  known  at  all  received  at  his  death 
a  kindly  and  careful  obituary.  Ole  Bull's  visit  to  Madison 
in  1868  was  a  great  triumphal  event.  He  and  his  party 
arrived  on  a  Saturday  evening  from  Janes ville  after  giving 
a  concert  there.  At  the  West  Madison  station  he  was  met, 
like  some  conqueror  of  old,  by  a  hundred  torchbearers,  and 
had  to  make  a  speech  at  once,  as  he  likewise  had  done  at 
Stoughton.  As  the  sleigh  ordered  for  him  had  not  arrived, 
he  said  he  would  march  with  his  countrymen,  and  the 
party  paraded  up  Washington  Avenue  and  around  the 
Capitol  Square  to  the  Vilas  House.  The  next  day  a  dinner 
was  given  for  him  at  the  so-called  gymnasium  rooms,  with 
Mayor  Sanborn  presiding,  and  in  the  evening  a  party  at 
the  home  of  B.  W.  Suckow,  his  old  friend  of  the  Oleana 
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colony.  His  coming  aroused  the  liveliest  anticipations 
among  citizens.  Tickets  in  the  hands  of  speculators  went 
as  high  as  ten  dollars.  The  city  hall  was  crowded  for  the 
opening  concert,  with  Sheriff  Main  in  charge  and  the  city 
police  force  acting  as  ushers.  A  local  paper  describes  how 
"the  elite  and  the  masses  were  there,"  with  the  governor 
occupying  a  private  seat  in  the  gallery,  while  Americans, 
Germans,  Irish,  and  Norwegians  were  mingled  below,  as 
were  broadcloth,  silks,  and  laces  with  corduroy,  homespun, 
and  calico.  Between  classical  numbers  the  great  master 
delighted  his  hearers  with  various  national  melodies,  such 
as  "Kjaempeslaaten"  "The  Arkansas  Traveler,"  and  "Annie 
Laurie." 

So  great  was  the  success  of  the  first  two  concerts  at 
Madison,  that  Ole  Bull  arranged  for  two  more  there  and 
matinees  to  be  given  the  following  Saturday  and  Sunday. 
In  the  meantime  the  party  went  to  Milwaukee  for  two 
concerts  and  to  Beloit  for  one.  At  Milwaukee  the  violin 
king  was  welcomed  much  as  he  had  been  in  Madison.  Said 
the  Milwaukee  Sentinel  of  January  22: 

On  the  arrival  of  Mr.  Bull  last  evening  the  same  scene  was  repeated 
[as  at  Madison]  but  on  a  grander  scale.  His  countrymen  to  the  number 
of  several  hundred  assembled  at  the  Prairie  du  Chien  depot  with  a 
brass  band  and  torches.  They  then  escorted  him  to  the  Newhall  House, 
the  band  playing  meanwhile  the  national  airs  of  Norway.  Arrived  at 
the  Newhall  House  Mr.  Bull  mounted  the  balcony  and  addressed  them 
briefly  in  his  national  tongue.  He  closed  by  a  patriotic  reference  to  the 
free  institutions  of  America,  proposing  three  cheers  for  the  United 
States,  which  were  heartily  given.  Three  cheers  were  then  given  for 
Ole  Bull,  and  the  company  dispersed. 

The  receipts  of  the  five  concerts  at  Madison  were  $1775, 
"something  unprecedented  in  the  history  of  public  enter- 
tainments here,"  said  a  local  newspaper.  From  Madison 
the  party  went  to  Whitewater  for  a  concert. 

After  his  great  triumphal  reception  in  1868,  Ole  Bull  did 
not  return  to  the  capital  city  until  the  autumn  of  1870, 
when  he  came  with  his  youthful  Madison  bride.   Early  in 
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the  same  year  he  had  been  in  California,  where  the  daughter 
of  the  Norwegian  consul  at  San  Francisco  had  crowned 
him  at  a  festival.11  A  Wisconsin  incident  of  the  same  spring 
may  here  be  noted.  On  March  26,  1870,  Ole  Bull  gave  a 
concert  in  Racine.  In  anticipation  of  his  coming  the 
Danish  society  of  the  city,  and  other  citizens,  led  by  the 
city  brass  band,  and  bearing  American,  Norwegian,  and 
Danish  flags,  marched  to  the  station  and  escorted  him  to 
the  Congress  Hall  Hotel.  An  address  of  welcome  and  a 
song  followed,  to  which  Ole  Bull  made  a  heartfelt  and 
typical  response  which  may  be  translated  as  follows : 

We  can  meet  with  greater  freedom  here  than  in  our  native  land. 
It  may  be  deplored  that  as  Northmen  we  must  assemble  on  a  foreign 
soil,  but  fortunately  it  is  in  a  land  where  freedom  has  reached  a  higher 
development.  But  old  Norway  is  moving  forward  on  the  road  to 
freedom  and  I  hope  will  attain  its  goal  without  revolution.  Popular 
intelligence  will  now  achieve  what  formerly  it  took  revolution  to  accom- 
plish. Soon  the  millennial  of  Norway  will  occur,  the  day  when  Norway 
a  thousand  years  ago  was  formed  into  a  strong,  independent  power 
under  Harald  Haarfagre  at  the  great  battle  at  Hafrsf jord  in  872.  .  .  . 
Again  I  thank  you,  my  honored  countrymen,  for  the  undeserved  tribute 
you  have  paid  me,  at  which,  however,  I  rejoice,  as  it  gives  me  proof  that 
you  thereby  honor  Norway,  your  own  nationality  and  yourselves,  and 
when  I  return  to  Norway  where  I  hope  to  be  May  17,  I  shall  greet  our 
people  and  tell  them  of  my  hearty  reception  at  Racine. 

A  long  report  of  this  Racine  reception,  together  with  an 
account  of  the  memorable  "send-off"  later  given  him  by 
distinguished  citizens  of  New  York,  and  rapturous  tributes 

11  Ole  Bull  was  twice  to  have  the  experience  of  being  publicly  crowned.  The  following 
notice  of  the  California  incident  is  from  the  Alia,  March  5, 1870 :  "Farewell  Concert. 
When  Ole  Bull  had  finished  the  last  piece  set  down  for  hiin  on  the  programme,  a  beautiful 
young  lady  (daughter  of  the  Norwegian  Consul)  stepped  on  the  stage  and  placed  on  his 
head  a  laurel  wreath  made  of  gold  and  set  with  pearls  and  diamonds.  General  Cobb  made 
the  presentation  speech  (very  flowery)  on  behalf  of  General  Johnson  (Consul  General  of 
Norway)  and  the  Norwegian  and  American  friends  of  Ole  Bull  who  .  .  .  crowned  him 
'monarch  in  the  realms  of  music'  The  wreath  contains  thirty-six  pearls,  one  at  the  point 
of  each  leaf,  and  a  monogram  (O.  B.)  in  diamonds,  with  the  inscription  'Presented  to 
Ole  Bull,  March  4th,  1870,'  beneath  the  coat-of-arms  of  California.  On  the  outside  of  the 
case  is  inscribed:  'To  Ole  Bull,  from  his  California  friends  as  a  slight  token  of  their  affec- 
tionate regard,  San  Francisco,  March  4,  1870.'  "  It  was  made  by  Lemme  Brothers  at 
the  cost  of  $1000.  It  now  reposes  in  the  museum  at  Bergen. 

The  second  crowning  occurred  at  Florence,  Italy,  in  1874,  a  good  account  of  which 
is  given  in  the  introduction  to  R.  B.  Anderson's  translation  of  The  Spell-Bound  F iddler, 
by  Kristofer  Janson. 
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from  New  York  journals  were  published  in  a  Bergen  news- 
paper on  the  great  musician's  arrival  in  Norway. 

The  news  of  his  marriage  to  the  youthful  Sarah  Thorp 
(born  1850),  daughter  of  the  wealthy  lumberman  J.  G. 
Thorp,  aroused  the  liveliest  interest  on  the  part  of  his 
Madison  friends.  According  to  one  story,  Ole  Bull  had 
met  Sarah  Thorp  when  she  was  a  small  child  at  one  of  his 
concerts  in  Washington,  to  which  her  mother  had  taken  her, 
but  Professor  R.  B.  Anderson  says  in  his  autobiography 
that  he  introduced  the  Thorps  to  Ole  Bull  at  a  reception 
given  for  the  violinist  when  he  came  to  Madison  to  give  a 
concert  in  January,  1868.  Mrs.  Thorp  cultivated  the 
acquaintance  of  the  great  artist,  and  when  he  went  to 
Norway  the  following  year  she  and  her  daughter  followed 
him  and  were  entertained  by  him  in  his  native  home. 
Miss  Thorp  was  then  scarcely  more  than  eighteen  years  of 
age,  and  while  not  particularly  handsome  was  very  bright 
and  clever,  a  fine  pianist,  dancer,  and  conversationalist; 
in  short,  thoroughly  accomplished,  like  her  mother.  Gossips 
became  busy  at  the  turn  affairs  were  taking,  and  therefore 
were  not  surprised  to  learn  that  Ole  Bull's  marriage  to  the 
young  Madison  girl  had  been  privately  solemnized  at  the 
American  consulate  in  Christiania  on  June  1,  1870.  In  the 
autumn  the  bridal  pair  returned  to  America,  and  on  the 
evening  of  September  6  the  marriage  in  Norway  was 
sanctioned  in  accordance  with  American  custom,  at  the 
Thorp  mansion,  the  Reverend  C.  H.  Richards  of  the  First 
Congregational  Church  performing  the  ceremony. 

To  celebrate  the  union  of  their  daughter  with  the  great 
musician,  the  Thorps  on  September  22  gave  a  reception 
which  still  holds  its  place  in  memory  as  the  leading  social 
event  in  the  history  of  the  executive  residence,  if  not  of  the 
capital  city.  Over  a  thousand  invitations  were  sent  to  all 
parts  of  this  country  and  Europe,  and  many  people  of 
prominence  were  present  besides  the  social  set  of  Madison. 
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The  poet  Longfellow  and  other  notables  sent  regrets.  The 
beautiful  grounds  were  gaily  illuminated  for  the  event  and 
the  residence  was  turned  into  a  bower  of  loveliness  through 
the  art  of  florists  and  decorators.    A  carpet  was  laid  from 
the  doorstep  to  the  street,  that  the  guests  might  not  soil 
their  footwear  in  passing  in.  The  gowns  worn  by  the  ladies 
were  more  elegant  than  any  that  had  ever  before  been  seen 
in  the  city.   A  further  tone  was  given  the  occasion  by  Ole 
Bull  himself  receiving  the  guests  with  the  beaming  courtli- 
ness for  which  he  was  famous.   The  dining-hall  was  a  scene 
of  great  splendor.   A  Chicago  caterer  with  a  corps  of  assist- 
ants came  to  serve  the  feast  without  regard  to  expense. 
He  brought  with  him  his  famous  dinner  set  worth  $30,000, 
and  the  guests  that  night  ate  from  solid  silver  plates  and 
drank  from  solid  silver  cups.    An  immense  punch  bowl, 
also  of  solid  silver,  was  a  conspicuous  part  of  the  set.  At 
either  end  of  the  table  was  a  large  frosted  cake,  with  the 
Norwegian  and  American  coats-of-arms,  respectively.  Ices 
of  various  forms  were  a  feature,  and  a  superb  epergne  with 
rare  flowers  ornamented  the  center  of  the  table.  A  Chicago 
orchestra  was  also  imported  to  furnish  music.    One  of  the 
interesting  personages  present  was  Joe  Thorp,  brother  of 
the  bride.    He  was  then  a  mere  lad,  but  later  became  a 
member  of  the  famous  Harvard  baseball  team  and  a  great 
social  lion.  Afterwards  he  was  to  marry  one  of  Longfellow's 
daughters. 

What  Mrs.  Bull  herself  said  of  the  marriage  may  here  be 
quoted : 

A  still  closer  tie  was  soon  to  bind  him  to  the  United  States,  the 
country  which  seemed  already  his  by  adoption.  In  Madison,  Wisconsin, 
in  the  winter  of  1868,  Ole  Bull  first  made  the  acquaintance  which  re- 
sulted in  his  second  marriage.  He  took  a  kindly  interest  in  the  musical 
studies  of  his  friend  there,  and  later  in  New  York.  To  others  this 
delightful  relation  of  teacher,  adviser  and  friend  seemed  the  only  one 
permissible,  but  he  wrote,  "Other  than  human  powers  have  decided  my 
fate.  The  sunbeams  I  shut  out,  but  the  sun  itself  I  could  not  annihilate.'* 
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The  marriage  was  delayed  in  deference  to  the  wishes  of  others,  for 
many  months,  but  without  resulting  in  a  modification  of  their  fears 
concerning  the  disparity  of  years  and  other  conditions.  It  was  later 
decided  to  have  a  private  marriage.  This  was  consummated  in  Norway 
and  publicly  announced  and  confirmed  on  the  return  to  the  United 
States  three  months  later,  in  the  autumn  of  1870. 

For  some  years  Ole  Bull  made  the  Thorp  residence  his 
home  when  he  was  not  absent  on  concert  tours,  and  he 
gave  considerable  attention  to  the  beautification  of  the 
grounds.  In  the  embankment  leading  to  the  lake  he  caused 
a  series  of  terraces  to  be  built  in  the  Norwegian  style, 
resembling  a  mountain  road,  traces  of  which  can  still  be 
seen.  Croquet  parties  were  then  a  feature  of  outdoor  life 
and  many  spirited  contests  were  held  on  the  grounds,  as 
well  as  aquatic  contests  on  the  lake  near  by.  Ole  Bull  was 
a  genial  host  who  entertained  and  delighted  his  many 
visitors  with  wonderful  and  amusing  tales  of  travel,  anec- 
dotes of  celebrities  he  had  met,  and  when  the  spirit  moved 
him,  with  selections  upon  his  violin,  naturally  the  greatest 
of  treats. 

Ole  Bull  was  not  above  mingling  socially  with  his 
countrymen,  whatever  their  walks  in  life,  as  shown  in 
numerous  instances.  Thus  one  evening  during  his  last  year 
in  Madison,  while  strolling  around  the  Capitol  Square,  he 
heard  the  sound  of  music  and  dancing  above  him.  Inquiring 
as  to  its  cause  and  being  told  it  was  a  Norwegian  wedding 
celebration,  he  bounded  up  the  stairs,  and  being  warmly 
welcomed  he  played  several  numbers,  to  the  great  delight 
of  the  dancers  and  the  bridal  pair,  whose  wedding  was  thus 
given  a  glamor  which  has  become  traditionalized.  Before 
departing  for  Norway  in  1873  he  invited  the  Norwegians  of 
Madison  to  a  free  concert  given  by  him  in  the  courthouse. 
It  was  at  such  intimate  appearances  before  his  countrymen 
that  Ole  Bull  often  revealed  the  fine  and  child-like  sides  of 
his  nature.  On  such  occasions  when  roused  to  a  high  pitch 
of  enthusiasm,  they  would  frequently  call  for  this  or  that 
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native  air,  some  fierce  and  wild  hailing,  some  unearthly 
fantasy  of  the  Mollargutten  (the  miller  boy),  or  some  of 
his  own  descriptive  compositions.  To  these  calls  he  would 
respond  with  encore  after  encore.  It  was  natural  that  in 
such  gatherings  also  he  could  make  clearer  with  words  his 
descriptive  touches — the  sounds  of  bells  and  their  far-off 
echoes,  the  distant  lowing  of  cattle  in  the  mountains,  and 
the  booming  call  of  the  Storstuten  (bull).  H.  L.  Skavlem 
of  Janesville,  who  attended,  with  his  fiancee,  the  concert 
given  by  Bull  in  Beloit  in  1868,  recalls  particularly,  to  this 
day,  the  hush  which  entranced  the  audience  when  he 
reproduced  the  soughing  sound  of  the  waterfall.  "The 
proverbial  pin  could  then  have  been  heard  in  its  drop," 
says  Mr.  Skavlem.  Frequently  his  somewhat  sceptical 
hearers  would  doubt  the  possibility  of  one  player  alone 
producing  such  effects  as  he  did,  and  were  certain  that  he 
had  concealed  confederates  assisting  him.  Mr.  Bjorn 
Holland  of  Hollandale  says  this  occurred  at  a  Madison 
concert  he  attended,  where  several  of  his  hearers  walked 
out,  believing  it  was  a  fake  Ole  Bull  who  appeared  before 
them  and  that  he  was  not  alone  in  producing  the  music  they 
heard.  Such  things  amused  Ole  Bull,  as  did  the  occasional 
remark  of  some  fellow  fiddler,  unappreciative  of  classical 
music,  that  he  or  some  friend  of  his  could  play  as  well  or 
better. 

Rasmus  B.  Anderson,  who  was  Ole  Bull's  protege  and 
most  intimate  friend  while  the  violinist  lived  in  Madison, 
has  devoted  several  chapters  in  his  autobiography  to  Ole 
Bull  as  he  knew  him  and  to  his  relations  with  him.  To  a 
degree  he  covers  the  period  of  Bull's  life  in  Madison.  To 
conserve  space,  the  writer  of  this  article  will  encroach  only 
casually  upon  the  ground  covered  by  Dr.  Anderson.  These 
chapters  relate,  for  instance,  to  Ole  Bull's  visit  to  Madison 
in  1868,  to  his  second  marriage  and  his  home  life  in  Madison, 
to  his  concert  in  aid  of  the  University  library  in  1872,  to 
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Ole  Bull's  visit  to  the  little  town  of  Moscow  in  1873,  and 
to  the  trips  made  by  Ole  Bull  and  Dr.  Anderson  to  Norway 
in  1872  and  again  in  1873,  to  the  Leif  Erickson  monument, 
etc. — to  all  of  which  the  reader  is  referred  in  the  Anderson 
autobiography. 

From  1870  to  1880  Ole  Bull  may  be  said  to  have  had 
three  homes — in  Madison,  in  Cambridge,  Massachusetts, 
and  in  Norway — at  all  of  which  he  spent  some  time  when 
not  on  concert  tours.  On  May  17,  1872,  he  gave  his  notable 
concert  in  the  Assembly  Chamber  in  aid  of  a  Scandinavian 
library  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin — a  great  official 
and  social  event — and  on  May  31,  1873,  he  gave  the  first 
concert  at  Cambridge,  Wisconsin,  in  aid  of  the  Leif  Erickson 
monument.  Other  concerts  for  this  fund  were  given  at 
Fort  Atkinson,  Stoughton,  Madison,  Prairie  du  Chien, 
McGregor  and  Decorah,  Iowa,  and  La  Crosse.  The  original 
idea  was  that  this  monument  should  be  built  at  Madison 
at  a  cost  of  $10,000  and  be  unveile  d  in  1876,  the  centennial 
of  American  independence.  In  his  enthusiasm  Ole  Bull 
declared  that  he  would  have  the  poet  Bjornson  present  to 
deliver  the  unveiling  oration  and  that  a  cantata,  written  by 
Bjornson  and  set  to  music  by  Edward  Grieg,  would  be 
presented.  Accordingly  after  giving  eight  concerts  in  this 
country,  Ole  Bull  and  Professor  Anderson  went  to  Norway 
and  with  the  aid  of  Bjornson  gave  a  number  of  concerts 
there — at  Bergen,  Stavanger,  Haugesund,  Christiansand, 
and  Christiania.  But  funds  were  slow  in  coming  in,  and 
it  was  not  until  Ole  Bull  gave  a  concert  in  Boston  on  Decem- 
ber 8, 1876,  and  inspired  an  eastern  committee  to  take  up  the 
work,  that  the  monument  was  finally  unveiled  there  Novem- 
ber 29,  1887.  The  statue  was  the  work  of  Anne  Whitney, 
who  died  in  Boston  in  1915,  aged  ninety-three.  A  replica 
of  this  statue  stands  in  Juneau  Park,  Milwaukee,  the  gift  of 
Mrs.  Joseph  T.  Gilbert,  a  relative  of  Mrs.  Bull. 

In  1874  Ole  Bull  was  traveling  in  Europe  or  at  his 
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home  in  Norway,  but  in  1876  he  returned  to  America  to  be 
present  at  the  centennial  celebration.  Previous  to  that 
time  he  had  observed  his  sixty-sixth  birthday,  February 
5,  1876,  by  climbing  to  the  top  of  the  pyramid  at  Cheops 
and  playing  an  air  on  his  violin.  Going  to  Cambridge, 
Massachusetts,  in  1876,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bull  leased  the  house 
of  James  Russell  Lowell,  then  minister  to  England.  The 
following  winter  they  returned  to  Madison  for  a  stay  of  a 
few  months. 

Soon  after  his  return  to  Madison  on  this  occasion,  a 
number  of  his  friends  invited  him  to  appear  in  a  compli- 
mentary concert  to  raise  funds  for  an  art  gallery  at  the 
University.  A  laudatory  letter  was  sent  him  which  closed 
as  follows : 

Congratulating  you  upon  the  honors  that  have  recently  been 
bestowed  upon  you  in  Boston  and  upon  the  success  that  has  crowned 
your  efforts  in  securing  the  proper  recognition  of  the  claims  of  your 
country,  to  the  honor  of  first  discovering  America,  and  again  extending 
you  a  hearty  Velkommen,  we  remain,  Very  respectfully  yours. 

This  was  signed  by  twenty-nine  leading  citizens  of  Madison, 

among  those  still  living  being  John  B.  Parkinson,  Rasmus 

B.  Anderson,  and  L.  S.  Hanks.    It  also  contained  the 

following  postscript: 

The  undersigned,  temporarily  residing  at  the  Capital  City,  earnestly 
join  in  the  request  extended  to  the  distinguished  gentleman  for  the 
purpose  named. — Signed,  H.  Ludington,  Governor;  Charles  D.  Parker, 
Lieutenant  Governor;  Peter  Doyle,  Secretary  of  State;  Ferdinand 
Kuehn,  State  Treasurer;  Edward  Searing,  State  Superintendent;  W.  H. 
Hunner,  President  pro  tern  of  the  Senate;  J.  B.  Cassoday,  Speaker  of  the 
Assembly. 

Of  these  signers  Mr.  Parker  still  survives.  Mr.  Bull's 
characteristic  reply  to  this  letter  follows  : 

Madison,  January  31,  1877. 
To  His  Excellency,  Governor  Ludington  and  Others. 
Gentlemen  : 

The  wreath  of  illustrious  names  representing  the  high  standing  of 
this  great  state  of  the  republic,  greeting  my  wife  and  myself  with  so 
cordial  a  welcome  to  our  American  home,  is  received  by  me  with  pro- 
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found  gratitude.  I  shall  also  feel  a  most  lively  interest  in  our  beautiful 
city  of  the  lakes  with  her  fine  institutions  of  learning  and  benevolence. 
Your  warm  sympathy  expressed  in  my  ardent  endeavour  to  commemo- 
rate the  inseparable  brotherhood  entwining  this  mighty  nation  and  my 
own  beloved  country  in  the  recognition  of  our  just  claim  to  the  honor 
of  the  first  discovery  by  Norsemen,  who  were  for  a  period  of  about  three 
hundred  years  settlers  of  this  continent,  is  of  the  greatest  value,  coming 
as  it  does  from  a  people  who  have  given  so  many  of  the  half  million 
Norsemen  now  in  this  country,  an  uninterrupted  hospitality.  Although 
here  to  rest  from  my  professional  work,  I  shall  have  the  honor  of  playing 
for  you  and  will  immediately  make  the  necessary  arrangements,  the 
time  of  which  will  soon  be  announced.  Believe  me,  gentlemen,  Your 
obedient  servant, 

Ole  Bull. 

This  concert  was  given  on  the  evening  of  February  16, 
1877,  in  the  Congregational  Church  and  evoked  columns 
of  laudation  in  the  Madison  press.  Among  the  pieces 
played  by  Bull  in  the  concert  were,  "The  Mountains  of 
Norway,"  "Home  Sweet  Home,"  and  his  own  celebrated 
"Carnival  of  Venice."  The  concert  netted  $100  for  the 
University  art  fund. 

Another  project  which  enlisted  his  interest  just  before 
this  time  is  less  generally  known.  This  was  the  movement 
for  a  monument  to  Harald  Haarfagre  (the  fair-haired)  who 
brought  all  Norway  under  his  rule  in  872.  In  1869  a  com- 
mittee in  Norway  began  raising  a  millennial  fund  for  a 
statue  to  King  Harald  to  be  unveiled  in  1872.  Ole  Bull 
was  prevailed  upon  to  take  charge  of  the  American  collec- 
tion.12 In  a  recent  magazine  article,  August  Reymert  of 
New  York,  a  nephew  of  James  D.  Reymert,  previously 
mentioned,  says  of  this  venture: 

In  March,  1870,  Ole  Bull  visited  San  Francisco  and  also  New  York 
on  his  way  to  Norway  and  was  greatly  pleased  at  his  artistic  triumphs. 
In  New  York  he  became  acquainted  with  a  Norwegian  artist,  Hans 
Balling,  who  had  been  an  officer  in  the  Civil  War,  and  who  at  Ole 
Bull's  suggestion  made  a  sketch  of  the  proposed  statue.  This  sketch 
was  photographed  on  postcards  and  on  the  reverse  side  was  a  line  for 

12  Ole  Bull  was  opposed  to  building  a  monument  on  Harald's  grave  at  Haugesund. 
He  proposed  instead  the  building  of  a  lighthouse  at  Stavanger  to  serve  the  double  purpose 
of  a  monument  and  a  beacon,  and  had  such  a  sketch  made  by  Mr.  Balling.  However,  his 
suggestion  was  not  accented  and  he  therefore  lost  further  interest  in  it. 
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Ole  Bull's  signature.  These  cards  were  to  be  sold  to  Norwegians  in  the 
United  States  for  one  dollar  each  and  the  proceeds  appropriated  to  the 
monument  fund. 

The  headquarters  of  the  fund  were  in  the  office  of  my  uncle,  James 
D.  Reymert,  132  Nassau  Street,  New  York.  My  uncle  was  a  friend  of 
Ole  Bull's  from  earlier  Wisconsin  days.  I  worked  in  my  uncle's  office 
and  so  became  well  acquainted  with  Ole  Bull. 

I  remember  well  how  the  world-renowned  violinist  sat  in  our 
office  and  wrote  his  name  upon  hundreds  of  these  cards.  Great  piles 
of  them  lay  before  him  waiting  his  signature.  One  day  he  turned  to 
me  and  said:  "I  haven't  time  to  sit  here  all  day  and  write  my  name. 
I  must  go  to  my  room  at  the  Westmoreland  Hotel  and  practice  on  my 
violin.  I  must  give  a  concert  tonight  before  a  critical  audience  in  the 
Academy  of  Music,  and  this  steady  writing  is  making  my  fingers  stiff. 
I  beg  you,  my  boy,  as  my  amanuensis  to  write  my  name  on  these  cards. 
Here  is  a  letter  from  the  committee  in  San  Francisco  asking  for  2000 
of  them.   Please  see  that  they  get  them." 

Believe  me,  I  soon  became  expert  as  an  amanuensis.  The  cards 
were  sent  all  over  America.13  What  the  total  receipts  were  I  do  not 
remember,  but  a  great  stream  of  dollars  and  good  wishes  flowed  from 
the  Norwegian  homes  in  America  for  the  monument  at  Haugesund. 

Writing  afterwards  of  Ole  Bull  as  he  appeared  at  this 
time,  William  Welch  of  Minneapolis,  an  early  Madison 
lawyer,  said : 

Ole  Bull  was  of  a  genial  and  considerate  nature,  as  gentle  and  as 
kind  as  the  first  blush  of  young  ambition  in  life's  career.  When  we  first 
met  him  in  a  social  way, 

"Age  sat  with  decent  grace  upon  his  visage, 
And  worthily  became  his  silver  locks." 
His  violin  and  bow  had  kept  his  spirits  young;  and  after  rounding  out  his 
scriptural  term  of  life,  he  laid  it  down,  and  became  a  bright  particular 
star  in  the  musical  world,  the  light  of  which  radiates  from  the  frosty 
mountain's  peak,  and  glints  from  the  silvery  sides  of  floating  fields  of 
Arctic  ice.  The  latter  years  of  his  life  were  not  cloudless—for  it  was 
decreed  from  the  beginning  that  if  love's  young  dream  leads  captive 
tottering  age,  a  thorn  is  planted  in  the  nuptial  pillow  which  laughs  at 
Nature's  gentle  surgery  in  the  effort  to  extract  it.  Peace,  rest!  he  has 
found  it;  he  left  no  enemies — only  admiring  friends. 

Ole  Bull's  period  in  Madison  had  its  literary  associations 
as  well  as  social  interests.  In  fact,  the  musician  is  revealed 
at  this  time  as  incipient  author.  Kristofer  Janson,  the 
distinguished  Norwegian  poet  and  preacher,  tells  in  his 

13  Alexander  Bull,  son  of  Ole  Bull,  stated  that  he  also  signed  such  cards  in  New  York. 
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memoirs  published  in  1913,  of  meeting  at  Madison  in  1879 
with  his  old  friend  Ole  Bull.  An  interesting  letter  written 
by  Bull  from  Madison  is  given  by  Janson,  containing, 
among  others,  these  paragraphs:14 

I  am  living  as  you  see  among  skrellings,  but  hope  we  may  be  able 
to  convert  them,  not  by  killing  them,  nor  by  selling  them  red  cloth, 
nor  yet  by  bellowing  like  a  taurus  (bull),  but  by  playing  Leif,  Thorwald, 
Thorstein,  and  Thorfinn  into  them  and  thus  civilizing  them,  just  as 
we  put  music  and  tones  into  a  violin.  I  leave  this  evening  for  New 
York  on  a  concert  tour  of  about  twenty  concerts,  and  on  May  1  leave 
for  Bergen. 

I  am  writing  now  a  little  book  to  be  called  The  Soul  of  the  Violin, 
in  which  my  theories  as  to  its  various  forms  of  construction  and  handling 
are  set  forth  in  fundamental  and  popular  form.  If  only  I  could  hasten 
along  with  the  work! 

Our  mutual  friend  and  fellow  fighter  here  in  the  city,  Prof.  Rasmus 
Anderson,  handed  me  your  Spell-bound  Fiddler.  It  was  like  a  basket  of 
freshly-plucked  mountain  berries,  so  generous  in  the  portion  devoted 
to  me,  so  en  rapport  with  the  pain  I  have  experienced  for  many,  many 
years  at  seeing  our  own  Norway  trodden  under  foot,  shamed  and 
scorned  by  the  so-called  conservers  of  civilization. 

Janson  said  Ole  Bull  in  1879  was  like  his  old  self — 
buoyant,  with  a  snatch  of  mischief  still,  and  still  a  glowing 
patriot  and  "Scandinavian  hater."  Janson  relates  that 
he  had  given  an  address  one  evening  in  which  he  had 
used  the  expression,  "My  Scandinavian  Friends."  The 
next  day  Ole  Bull  took  him  to  task  and  asked  him  in  his 
broadest  Bergensk  dialect:  "Who  was  it  to  whom  you 
spoke  yesterday?  Scandinavians?  What  kind  of  people 
are  they?  I  don't  know  them.  Possibly  they  inhabit  the 
moon?" 

The  musician's  death  the  following  year  was  to  call 
forth  from  Janson's  pen  his  beautiful  poem  on  Ole  Bull — 
one  of  many  like  tributes  in  verse. 

Being  of  a  generous,  social,  and  democratic  nature, 
Ole  Bull  mingled  freely  and  familiarly  with  his  neighbors 
and  fellow  townsmen  during  the  period  of  his  residence  in 

14  The  date,  February  24,  1876,  of  the  letter  cited  by  Janson  is  probably  incorrect, 
as  Ole  Bull  was  in  Egypt  in  February,  1876,  according  to  Mrs.  Bull's  memoir. 
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Madison.  As  stated  by  Professor  Anderson  in  his  auto- 
biography, he  gave  frequent  receptions  and  entertainments 
at  his  home.  He  was  also  fond  of  billiards  and  cards  and 
built  a  billiard  hall  on  his  lawn,  where  he  spent  much 
time  playing  billiards  with  his  neighbors.  Through  this 
and  other  forms  of  exercise  he  retained  his  fine  physical 
condition  and  his  mastery  of  the  bow.  Bennie  Butts,  now 
messenger  in  the  State  Historical  Library,  who  conducted 
a  barber  shop  in  Madison  at  the  time  and  who  also  often 
assisted  at  social  affairs  at  the  Bull  home,  says  that  Ole 
Bull  often  came  to  his  shop  to  be  shaved  and  that  fre- 
quently, to  get  the  exercise,  he  would  run  all  the  way  from 
his  home  (the  present  executive  residence)  to  Butts's  shop  on 
the  Capitol  Square.  In  contrast  with  this  picture  is  another 
recalled  by  Andrew  C.  Nielson,  who  as  a  boy  greatly  admired 
the  renowned  musician  and  used  to  sit  behind  the  bushes 
near  the  Bull  home  and  listen  to  his  playing.  Mr.  Nielson 
says  that  sometimes  Ole  Bull  would  come  down  town  for  a 
walk  around  the  Capitol  Square.  His  majestic,  erect 
figure  crowned  by  his  snow-white  locks,  his  long,  tightly- 
buttoned  coat,  his  alert,  dignified  stride,  his  geniality,  made 
him  a  most  striking  figure  and  his  appearance  caused  a 
stir  as  might  that  of  some  visitor  from  a  strange  land.  He 
was  so  beset  by  friends  and  so  fond  of  chatting  with  them, 
that  frequently  it  took  him  several  hours  to  make  the 
circuit  of  the  Capitol  Park.  Children  trooped  at  his 
heels  as  though  he  were  a  second  pied  piper — a  role  he 
might  well  have  played  had  he  chosen  to  bring  forth  his 
own  magic  instrument. 

As  has  already  been  stated,  Ole  Bull  did  not  complete 
the  process  of  naturalization,  and  perhaps  never  voted  in 
this  country.  However,  he  took  much  interest  in  public 
affairs  and  early  in  June,  1872,  before  starting  for  Norway, 
he  accompanied  Governor  Fairchild  and  the  Wisconsin 
delegation   to   the   Republican   national   convention  at 
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Philadelphia,  in  the  palace-car  chartered  by  the  chairman, 
E.  W.  Keyes.  The  State  Journal  said:  "Ole  Bull,  the 
distinguished  violinist,  who  is  a  warm  Grant  man,  is  with 
the  party  and  will  contribute  to  the  pleasure  of  the  journey." 
From  the  convention  the  party  went  to  Washington  and 
paid  its  respects  to  Grant  and  Wilson,  the  nominees.  Ole 
Bull  was  no  more  averse  to  making  public  speeches  than 
he  was  to  playing,  and  on  occasions  displayed  the  power 
and  charm  of  the  orator. 

What  may  perhaps  be  said  to  have  been  01,e  BulPs  last 
appearance  in  Wisconsin  before  any  considerable  or  notable 
company  of  people  was  that  at  the  Thorp  residence  in 
Madison  in  October,  1879,  on  the  occasion  of  the  seventh 
annual  congress  of  the  American  Association  for  the  Ad- 
vancement of  Women.  This  congress  brought  to  Madison 
a  large  number  of  distinguished  women,  many  of  whom 
had  known  Ole  Bull  in  the  East.  The  violinist  and  Mrs. 
Bull  had  just  returned  to  Madison  from  abroad,  and  a 
reception  by  them  was  an  attractive  part  of  the  week's 
program.  The  sessions  of  the  women's  congress  were 
brought  to  a  delightful  close  at  the  present  executive 
residence,  then  occupied  by  the  Thorps  and  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Bull.  Reuben  G.  Thwaites,  later  secretary  of  the  State 
Historical  Society,  then  on  the  staff  of  the  Wisconsin  State 
J ournal,  devoted  over  a  column  of  space  in  the  paper  to  the 
reception,  referring  to  Ole  Bull  in  part  as  follows : 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  evening  session  in  the  assembly  chamber, 
the  congress,  with  its  entertainers  and  other  friends,  wended  its  way 
to  the  elegant  residence  of  Mrs.  J.  G.  Thorp.  Here  in  the  spacious 
and  nobie  drawing  room,  recently  refitted  in  exquisite  taste,  the  ladies 
were  hospitably  welcomed  by  Mrs.  Thorp  and  her  son,  J.  G.  Thorp,  Jr. 
Not  far  away  the  Apollo-like  form  of  Mr.  Ole  Bull  lifted  his  massive 
head  and  noble  face  above  the  crowd  where  he  and  his  accomplished 
wife  gave  their  hearty  welcome  to  the  guests.  After  a  few  moments 
of  social  greeting  and  chat  a  few  chords  on  the  piano  threw  an  expectant 
hush  over  the  company,  and  with  all  his  old  fire  and  marvelous  skill  of 
manipulation,  Ole  Bull  held  them  spell-bound  with  his  "Sicilian  Tar- 
antella," his  wife  admirably  accompanying  him  on  the  piano.  .  .  . 
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Nobody  ever  gets  enough  of  Mr.  Bull's  playing,  so  he  gratified  the 
company  by  giving  his  wonderful  variations  on  the  "Carnival  of  Venice." 

Mrs.  Julia  Ward  Howe  of  Boston  was  also  present  and, 
according  to  R.  B.  Anderson,  recited  her  poem  "Battle 
Hymn  of  the  Republic." 

The  winter  of  1879-80  was  to  be  Ole  Bull's  last,  though 
this  fact  was  little  suspected  by  him  or  anyone  else.  He 
seemed  still  almost  in  the  prime  of  life.  On  his  return 
from  abroad  the  newspapers  of  New  York  printed  columns 
of  interviews  with  him,  while  a  Madison  journalist  of  the 
time  wrote:15 

Were  it  not  that  his  hair  is  as  white  as  the  snow  that  falls  from 
heaven  the  most  careful  observer  of  Mr.  Bull's  face  and  physique  would 
say  that  he  is  not  by  a  decade  and  a  half  as  near  the  three-score-and-ten 
mile  post  as  he  really  is.  His  towering  frame  is  as  straight  as  an  arrow; 
his  soft  gray  eyes  light  up  with  youthful  fire  and  the  grasp  of  his  strong 
hand  is  as  firm  and  hearty  as  a  half-century  ago.  .  .  .  Fame  rests  upon 
him  lightly.  One  forgets  Ole  Bull,  the  worthy  wearer  of  Paganini's 
crown,  when  talking  with  Ole  Bull,  the  man.  Suggest  to  him  some 
phase  of  European  politics,  some  evidence  of  the  coming  disenthralldom 
of  thought  and  the  establishment  of  liberal  constitutional  government, 
and  the  musician  gives  place  to  the  enlightened  and  progressive  states- 
man. Let  him  discourse  in  his  animated,  impetuous,  yet  candid  and 
fearless  manner  on  the  recent  splendid  triumph  of  republicanism  in 
France  and  you  instinctively  begin  to  speculate  upon  the  resources  of 
the  protean  intellect  this  man  must  possess. 

On  the  seventieth  birthday  of  the  musician,  February 
5,  1880,  while  the  Bulls  were  living  in  the  James  Russell 
Lowell  home  at  Cambridge,  he  was  made  the  victim  of  a 
surprise  party  by  a  group  of  distinguished  friends,  a  delight- 
ful account  of  which  is  given  in  Mrs.  Bull's  memoir.  In 
the  fine  simplicity  of  his  nature,  wrote  Mr.  Appleton  in 
this  account,  Ole  Bull  was  entirely  unconscious  of  the 
plot  and  in  due  season 

felt  that  he  had  but  one  thing  to  do,  to  reply  to  the  spoken  and 
silent  messages  of  good  will  in  the  language  he  loved  best — the  one  most 
suited  to  the  occasion.  And  standing  in  our  midst,  his  snowy  hair 
falling  forward  across  his  bent  and  sympathetic  face,  he  bade  his  violin 


15  Madison  Democrat,  February  5,  1879. 
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speak  for  him.  He  played  with  his  whole  heart  an  answer,  a  swan-song 
of  melody,  on  which,  as  upon  a  great  river,  we  were  carried  away  into 
dreamland,  into  Valhalla  and  the  halls  of  Odin.  A  distinguished  artist 
answered  the  violin  with  a  voice  into  which  was  gathered  the  responsive, 
cordial  enthusiasm  of  all  and  Ole  Bull's  fete  was  accomplished.  .  .  . 
Mr.  Longfellow  proposed  the  health  and  happiness  of  Ole  Bull,  which  was 
drunk  in  a  silence  meaning  more  than  words. 

Thus  ended  a  happy  evening,  a  memorable  birthday,  sacred  now 
as  the  last  communion  of  love  and  music  between  the  poet  of  the  north 
and  that  throng  which  could  have  been  multiplied  a  hundred  times  over 
if  all  those  who  have  held  in  dear  regard  the  great  artist  could  have 
found  admittance  to  that  little  room. 

However,  a  deadly  malady  had  seized  upon  him,  whose 
fatal  character  was  not  realized  until  after  a  slow  and  pain- 
ful voyage  back  to  Norway,  for  which  country  he  sailed  June 
30,  accompanied  by  his  wife  and  other  relatives,  where  he 
passed  away  at  his  beloved  Lysoen  on  August  18,  1880, 
in  his  seventy -first  year. 

There  are  several  Ole  Bulls  in  the  world's  historical  eye, 
but  two  types  are  quite  distinct.  In  the  memory  and  imag- 
ination of  the  world  he  exists  as  a  great  and  wonderful 
artist  of  surpassing  charm.  In  the  hearts  and  memories 
of  his  countrymen  he  lives  rather  as  a  great  patriot  and 
democrat.  Although  taking  a  just  pride  in  his  fame  as  an 
artist,  they  think  of  him  primarily  as  a  man,  a  lover  of  his 
kind,  and  their  own  great  champion  and  interpreter.  Ole 
Bull  delighted  to  please  with  his  art,  but  felt  that  this 
was  merely  incidental  to  his  call  to  serve.  To  many  of  us 
the  word  "freedom"  has  become  a  hackneyed  term,  but 
to  the  awakened  Norwegian  patriots  of  a  century  ago,  as 
to  the  English  poets  of  that  period,  it  was  more  than  a  mere 
literary  term;  it  was  a  holy  passion.  The  joyous  expansion 
of  the  spirit  of  liberty  following  the  American  and  French 
revolutions  found  expression  in  the  sublimated  strains  of 
northern  poets  as  well  when  Norway  threw  off  its  sleep  of 
four  centuries.  In  the  sudden  new  shout  of  freedom  in 
the  north,  Henrik  Wergeland's  became  the  great  resounding 
voice,  and  Ole  Bull  may  be  said  to  have  been  an  intellectual 
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child  of  Wergeland's.  "Patriotism  was  the  mainspring  of 
his  life,"  said  Bjornson,  "and  freedom  the  soul  of  his  ideal." 
"Ole  Olson  Viol,  Norse  Norman  from  Norway,"  he  once 
proudly  announced  himself  to  a  royal  presence. 


HISTORIC  SPOTS  IN  WISCONSIN 
William  A.  Titus 

CALUMET,  ON  THE  OLD  FORT  DEARBORN  TRAIL1 

With  toil's  bright  dewdrops  on  his  sunburnt  brow, 
The  lord  of  earth,  the  hero  of  the  plough. 

Oliver  Wendell  Holmes 

There  is  in  the  State  Historical  Library  at  Madison  a 
rare  pamphlet  bearing  date  of  December  1,  1817,  which  is  a 
military  report  to  Major  General  Brown  of  Detroit  by 
Judge  Advocate  Samuel  A.  Storrow.2  From  the  text  of 
this  document  it  appears  that  Judge  Storrow  had  been 
directed  to  make  an  inspection  for  the  government  of 
certain  military  posts  and  other  points  of  interest  in  what 
is  now  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  Illinois,  Indiana,  and  Ohio. 
Starting  from  Detroit,  he  proceeded  to  Mackinac  Island, 
the  rapids  or  "Sault"  of  the  St.  Mary  River,  Green  Bay, 
Calumet,  Milwaukee,  Chicago,  South  Bend,  Fort  Defiance, 
Fort  Meigs,  and  thence  back  to  Detroit.  Our  present 
interest  in  this  narrative  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  contains 
the  first  historic  account  of  the  Menominee  Indian  com- 
munity on  the  east  shore  of  Lake  Winnebago,  known  as 
Calumet  or  Pipe  Village. 

Judge  Storrow  arrived  at  Green  Bay  September  19, 
1817.  He  mentions  the  fact  that  Major  Zachary  Taylor 
(the  future  hero  of  the  Mexican  War  and  president  of  the 
United  States)  was  in  command  of  the  Green  Bay  post,  and 
that  during  his  three  days'  stay  at  the  post  the  major  proved 
a  courteous  and  hospitable  host.  He  describes  the  difficult 
journey  from  Green  Bay  to  Lake  Winnebago  with  only 

1  In  collecting  the  material  for  this  article,  the  writer  acknowledges  his  indebtedness 
to  Dr.  Joseph  Schafer,  superintendent  of  the  State  Historical  Society;  to  Dr.  Louise  P. 
Kellogg,  of  the  research  department  of  the  State  Historical  Society;  and  to  Irma  Hoch- 
stein,  of  the  Legislative  Reference  Library. 

2  Reprinted  in  Wis.  Hist  Colls.,  vi,  154-187. 
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the  Menominee  chief,  Tomah,  as  a  guide,  and  a  single 
soldier  from  the  post,  who  led  his  pack  horse.  Skirting  the 
east  shore  of  the  great  inland  lake,  they  arrived  at  Calumet 
on  the  twenty -fifth,  where  Chief  Tomah,  finding  it  necessary 
to  return  to  Green  Bay,  agreed  to  secure  another  Indian 
guide  for  the  traveler  and  his  soldier  attendant.  As  Judge 
Storrow  was  the  first  white  man  to  visit  and  describe  this 
village  of  the  Folles  Avoines,3  it  is  well  to  quote  from  his 
report:  "The  Lake  lay  before  it  on  one  side,  and  on  the 
other  the  prairie,  rising  with  a  gentle  acclivity  from  the 
margin  of  the  water.  The  spot  was  well  chosen  for  beauty, 
warmth,  and  fertility.  There  was  nothing  about  it  that 
indicated  a  recent  commencement.  The  grounds  bore 
marks  of  long  cultivation,  and  the  few  trees  that  were  left 
standing  seemed  as  if  distributed  for  ornament  and  shade. 
The  village  has  received  the  name  of  Calumet;  it  consists 
of  about  150  souls,  and  has  rarely  been  visited  by  whites, 
except  a  few  voyageurs  on  their  way  to  the  Ouisconsin. 

"At  our  approach  the  villagers  poured  from  their  cabins, 
and  gave  a  general  shout,  from  the  unwonted  sight  (as  I 
supposed)  of  a  white.  Tomay,  the  guide,4  was  received 
with  kindness,  and  his  introduction  procured  what  I 
supposed  to  be  the  same  for  myself.  But  as  their  unrelaxing 
features,  coldness  and  taciturnity,  would  indicate  anything 
rather  than  courtesy,  it  required  the  fullest  conviction  both 
of  his  and  their  intentions  to  enable  me  to  place  such 
civility  to  its  proper  account.  I  seated  myself  on  the  grass 
and  was  surrounded  by  the  whole  population  of  Calumet, 
the  men  eyeing  me  with  contemptuous  indifference,  the 
females  and  children  with  a  restless  and  obtrusive  curiosity. 

"The  distribution  of  tobacco  among  the  former,  and 
vermillion,  salt,  thread,  and  needles,  among  the  latter,  led 
to  a  better  understanding,  and  a  reciprocity  of  good  offices. 

3  This  is  the  French  of  the  name  "Menominee,"  both  words  meaning  wild  rice. 

4  Tomah,  or  Tomay,  represents  the  French  pronunciation  of  the  name  "Thomas." 
For  a  sketch  of  this  chief,  see  Wis.  Hist.  Colls.,  xviii,  446. 
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Tomay  was  to  leave  me  at  this  place  after  furnishing  me 
with  another  guide;  a  business  that  could  not  be  performed 
before  the  accomplishment  of  all  the  ceremonies  of  introduc- 
tion. I  was  therefore  ushered  between  the  arms  of  two 
dingy  brethren,  to  a  small  lodge,  where  we  formed  a  circle, 
smoked  out  of  the  same  pipe,  which  went  the  rounds  from 
mouth  to  mouth,  and  eat  from  a  large  kettle  of  wild  rice 
placed  in  the  midst  of  us.  Our  repast  was  made  without 
the  utterance  of  a  single  word,  and  I  know  not  how  long 
the  silence  and  uncomfortable  posture  in  which  I  sat  might 
have  continued,  had  I  not  made  signs  to  Tomay,  that  I 
wished  to  make  a  general  visit  to  the  lodges,  and  then  depart. 
In  this  visit  I  found  nothing  more  than  I  had  seen  among 
nations  from  whom  I  had  expected  less.  Sloth,  filth,  and 
indifference  to  the  goods  or  ills  of  life,  form  the  same 
characteristics  of  the  remote  Indians,  as  of  those  nearer  to 
us.  The  similarity  of  traits  is  radical;  disparity  of  situation 
makes  but  accidental  shades.  Necessity  gives  to  the 
foresters  an  energy,  which  contact  with  the  whites  takes 
from  the  lower  tribes.  They  present  fewer  instances  of 
helplessness,  petty  vices,  and  premature  decay  from 
intemperance;  but  substitute  in  their  stead  the  grosser  and 
more  unrelenting  features  of  barbarism. 

"In  the  different  cabins,  the  right  of  proprietorship 
seems  well  understood,  but  in  none  were  there  more  goods 
than  were  requisite  for  immediate  use;  and  such  food 
as  did  not  serve  for  the  day,  was  generally  trampled  under 
foot.  They  seemed  affectionate  to  their  children,  who 
were  to  a  peculiar  degree  sprightly  and  handsome.  The 
younger  women  possess  good  features,  but  wither  at  an 
early  age,  from  the  smoke  of  the  cabins  and  hard  labor  in 
the  fields. 

"While  I  had  been  feasting  in  the  lodge,  my  man  had 
received  food  in  the  field,  where  he  sat  an  object  of  the 
wonder  of  all  the  children  of  the  village.    Tomay  had 
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procured  me  two  guides,  no  one  being  willing  to  undertake 
the  task  alone,  from  fear  of  the  Winnebagoes.  I  now 
prepared  to  depart,  and  endured  the  too  affectionate 
embrace  of  Tomay  and  a  large  portion  of  his  tribe;  the  black 
and  red  testimonials  of  which  were  left  on  my  cheek.  After 
this  operation,  from  which  the  sisterhood  were  excluded, 
I  departed  with  my  two  guides  and  attendant,  amidst  the 
shouts  of  the  village." 

It  must  be  kept  in  mind  that  the  Indian  village  of  Calu- 
met was  not  located  where  either  of  the  present  villages, 
Calumet  Harbor  or  Calumetville,  now  stands.  The  aborig- 
inal village  was  on  the  northeast  quarter  of  section  twenty- 
seven,  contiguous  to  the  lake  shore  and  just  north  of  the 
inlet  that  forms  the  harbor.  The  site  is  now  used  in  summer 
as  a  boy  scout  camp. 

In  1829  we  get  our  next  brief  glimpse  of  the  Pipe  Village 
of  the  aborigines.  In  that  year  James  Duane  Doty  and 
Morgan  L.  Martin,  accompanied  by  Alexander  Grignon 
and  a  Menominee  Indian  named  Wistweaw,  made  the 
journey  from  Green  Bay  to  Prairie  du  Chien  on  horseback. 
They  followed  along  the  east  shore  of  Winnebago  the  same 
trail  that  had  been  used  by  Storrow  a  dozen  years  before, 
until  they  came  to  the  Calumet  region.  From  this  point 
Storrow  had  passed  in  a  southeasterly  direction  through 
the  present  town  of  Empire  on  his  way  to  Milwaukee,  while 
Doty  and  Martin  record  that  they  passed  near  to  Fond  du 
Lac,  but  did  not  visit  the  Fond  du  Lac  villages  because  of 
the  known  hostility  of  the  Winnebago  warriors.  In  Martin's 
narrative  of  this  journey5  he  states  that  they  skirted  the 
Menominee  village  of  Calumet  but  did  not  enter  it.  This 
brief  reference  has  a  distinct  value  inasmuch  as  it  shows  that 
the  village  was  still  inhabited  by  the  Indians  in  1829. 

Henry  Merrell  states  in  his  narrative6  that  in  1834  he 

6  Wis.  Hist.  Colls.,  xi.  399-400. 
« Ibid.,  vii,  372. 
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stopped  at  an  Indian  "encampment"  in  the  Calumet 
region,  and  it  is  a  reasonable  supposition  that  this  was 
Pipe  Village,  unless  perchance  he  came  across  a  temporary 
encampment  of  Indians.  If  this  old  Indian  village  was 
still  inhabited  in  the  early  part  of  1834,  it  must  have  been 
abandoned  soon  after,  as  the  government  surveyors  reported 
in  the  autumn  of  1834  that  the  villages  at  Calumet,  Tay- 
cheedah,  and  Fond  du  Lac  were  all  without  inhabitants. 

Deputy  Surveyor  A.  G.  Ellis,  writing  in  November,  1834, 
says: 

This  fractional  township  [Calumet]  must  be  considered  as  first-rate 
and  valuable  land.  It  consists  almost  wholly  of  extensive  oak  openings, 
and  dry  and  wet  prairies.  The  soil  is  first-rate — a  mixture  of  red  loam 
and  black  sand.  Its  position  gives  it  an  additional  value.  The  stream 
entering  at  Pipe  Village,  though  small  and  barred  at  the  mouth,  is 
nevertheless  large  enough  for  a  harbor  for  boats;  and  a  small  pier  at  the 
mouth  would  deepen  the  water  so  that  it  might  be  entered.  The  banks 
are  high  and  beautiful,  and  Pipe  Village  is  a  beautiful  site. 

Again  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  "Pipe  Village" 
referred  to  was  the  native  site,  as  neither  of  the  present-day 
villages  existed  in  1834.  It  is  more  likely  that  the  surveyor 
referred  to  the  abandoned  site  of  Pipe  Village  than  to  an 
actual  community  of  Indians. 

In  the  above  description  by  Ellis,  we  have  the  first 
reference  to  the  picturesque  inlet  from  the  lake  which  forms 
Calumet  Harbor.  From  his  description  it  is  apparent  that 
subsequent  improvements  by  the  government  have  not 
greatly  altered  the  outlines  of  the  inlet.  Probably  the 
mole  extends  farther  into  the  lake,  on  account  of  the  deposit 
of  material  dredged  from  the  outer  channel.  It  is  quite 
likely  also  that  the  north  bank  of  the  harbor  was  raised 
considerably  by  similar  means,  and  that  the  inner  basin  was 
widened  as  well  as  deepened. 

In  1837  Captain  Frederick  Marryat,  the  well-known 
English  author,  passed  through  Calumet  on  his  journey 
from  Green  Bay  to  Fond  du  Lac,  Fort  Winnebago  (Portage), 
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and  Prairie  du  Chien.  With  the  eye  of  an  artist  and  the 
skill  of  a  successful  writer,  he  told  in  one  of  his  books,7 
after  his  return  to  England,  of  the  wondrous  beauty  of  the 
Calumet  region  as  one  looked  southward  over  the  oak 
openings  to  the  Fond  du  Lac  prairie  in  the  distance.  He 
likened  this  vista  to  the  park  region  of  his  native  country, 
and  stated  that  nature  had  done  here  what  it  had  taken 
centuries  for  man  to  do  in  England.  His  party  camped 
for  a  night  near  the  site  of  the  old  Pipe  Village  of  the 
Menominee  Indians,  and  he  later  wrote  his  impressions  of 
the  spot  as  follows : 

I  never  saw  a  more  beautiful  view  than  that  which  was  afforded  us 
from  our  encampment.  From  the  high  ground  upon  which  our  tents 
were  pitched,  we  looked  down  to  the  left  upon  a  prairie  flat  and  level 
as  a  billiard  table,  extending,  as  far  as  the  eye  could  scan,  one  rich 
surface  of  unrivalled  green.  To  the  right  the  prairie  gradually  changed 
to  oak  openings,  and  then  to  a  thick  forest,  the  topmost  boughs  and 
heads  of  which  were  level  with  our  tents.  Beyond  them  was  the  whole 
broad  expanse  of  the  Winnebago  lake,  smooth  and  reflecting  like  a 
mirror  the  brilliant  tints  of  the  setting  sun,  which  disappeared,  leaving 
a  portion  of  his  glory  behind  him;  while  the  moon  in  her  ascent,  with 
the  dark  portion  of  her  disk  as  clearly  denned  as  that  which  was  lighted 
gradually  increased  in  brilliancy,  and  the  stars  twinkled  in  the  clear 
sky.  We  watched  the  features  of  the  landscape  gradually  fading  from 
our  sight,  until  nothing  was  left  but  broad  masses  partially  lighted  up 
by  the  young  moon. 

The  first  actual  settler  in  the  Calumet  region  was  the 
Reverend  George  White,  who  came  from  Green  Bay  in 
1837.  For  years  he  conducted  a  general  store  near  Calumet 
Harbor,  in  which  was  later  located  the  post  office.  He 
traded  with  the  Brothertowns,  who  had  settled  habitations, 
and  with  the  roving  bands  of  Indians  whose  home  was 
where  night  overtook  them;  all  considered  him  their 
friend.  He  also  acted  as  agent  in  purchasing  lands  for 
some  of  the  early  German  settlers,  and  ever  after  spoke 
highly  of  them  for  their  thrift  and  integrity.  Soon  after  the 
arrival  of  Mr.  White,  other  pioneers  followed,  among  whom 
was  a  group  of  German  immigrants  who  settled  during  this 

7  Diary  in  America,  of  which  the  Wisconsin  portion  is  printed  in  Wis.  Hist.  Colls., 
xiv,  137-154. 
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early  period  near  Calumetville  on  the  northern  boundary  of 
the  town.  These  hardy  settlers  wrote  to  their  kinsfolk 
across  the  sea,  thus  spreading  in  Germany  the  story  of  this 
western  Utopia  where  great  areas  of  fertile  soil  could  be 
purchased  at  low  prices,  and  where  the  owner  of  a  few 
acres  was  his  own  master  and  lord  of  his  own  domain.  John 
Mentis,  one  of  the  early  settlers  in  Calumet,  wrote  for  the 
German  newspapers  the  story  of  his  experiences  in  the  then 
"far  west,"  and  told  of  the  opportunities  here  for  his 
discontented  countrymen  who  still  lingered  in  the  Old 
World.  Thus  began  the  great  influx  of  Germans  which 
continued  for  the  next  thirty  or  forty  years  and  made 
Calumet  a  German  town.  That  these  pioneers,  their  chil- 
dren, and  their  children's  children  have  made  good  is 
evidenced  by  the  most  casual  inspection  of  their  broad  and 
fertile  acres,  their  neat  and  comfortable  farm  homes,  and 
their  capacious  barns.  For  thrift,  energy,  and  strict 
attention  to  the  details  of  farming,  the  people  of  Calumet 
today  stand  in  the  front  rank  of  rural  communities  in 
Wisconsin. 

A  letter  written  by  an  emigrant  from  Wesel  was  pub- 
lished in  the  Barmer  Zeitung  in  1846  or  the  early  part  of 
1847.  It  attracted  the  attention  of  Carl  de  Haas,  who 
determined  to  cross  over  to  America  and  visit  the  Calumet 
region  in  Wisconsin.  He  arrived  in  Calumet  on  July  26, 
1847,  purchased  some  land,  and  spent  about  three  months 
in  the  German  colony  before  he  began  to  write  a  work 
entitled  Nordamerica,  Wisconsin,  Calumet.  Winke  fur  Aus- 
wanderer,  in  which  he  told  in  an  entertaining  manner  of 
his  travels  and  experiences,  and  his  impressions  of  the  new 
country.  The  introduction  is  dated  at  Calumet,  October 
27,  1847.  The  work  was  published  in  two  volumes  at 
Elberfeld,  Germany,  in  1848-49.  This,  probably  more  than 
any  other  piece  of  literature,  gave  to  prospective  emigrants 
a  knowledge  of  Wisconsin.  There  is  a  copy  of  this  rare  work 
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in  the  State  Historical  Library,  but  so  far  as  the  writer  is 
aware,  it  has  never  been  translated  into  English.8  By 
courtesy  of  Dr.  Joseph  Schafer,  superintendent  of  the 
State  Historical  Society,  an  excellent  typewritten  translation 
of  a  portion  of  the  work  has  been  placed  in  the  hands  of  the 
writer  for  use  in  connection  with  this  article.  Only  brief 
portions  of  the  work  can  be  quoted  within  the  limits  of  this 
story;  they  indicate  the  literary  style  as  well  as  the  keen 
observation  and  enthusiasm  of  the  pioneer  farmer  author. 

"On  the  evening  of  July  25  we  reached  Fond  du  Lac 
(the  chief  city  in  the  county  of  like  name),  and  the  next  day 
went  on  foot  to  the  settlement  of  Calumet,  lying  fourteen 
English  miles  north. 

"The  neighborhood  around  Milwaukee  made  no  par- 
ticularly favorable  impression  on  us;  but  as  soon  as  we  went 
farther  inland  the  appearance  changed:  billowing  fields  of 
wheat,  whose  stalks  could  scarcely  bear  the  heavy-laden 
ears,  cornfields  whose  broad-leaved  blooming  stems  waved 
over  our  heads,  alternated  with  the  most  glorious  woods, 
for  the  most  part  thick-stemmed  oaks.  Herds  of  the  finest 
cattle  were  on  the  rich  natural  pasture  lands;  pretty  log 
houses  could  be  seen  all  over  through  the  trees  and  grain, 
and  in  front  of  them  worked  farmers  with  cheerful  faces 
lighted  with  the  joy  of  life,  and  veritable  herds  of  children, 
domestic  animals,  poultry,  pigs,  and  so  forth,  were  play- 
ing- •  •  ■  ,  .  i 
"The  pretty  town  of  Fond  du  Lac  is  also  m  a  large 

prairie,  which,  however,  with  its  high  grass,  has  hitherto 
been  used  only  as  cattle  pasture.    Fond  du  Lac  is  at  the 

«  We  are  indebted  to  W.  H.  Rueping,  of  the  Fred  Rueping  Leather  Company  at 
Fond  du  Lac,  Wisconsin,  who  also  owns  a  copy  of  the  book,  for  suggesting  the  publication 
of  a  translation  of  the  same  to  Mr.  Titus.  Mr.  Rueping's  maternal  ancestors,  the  Burgs 
and  Thuerwachters,  were  among  the  earliest  settlers  in  the  Calumet  region,  m  the  wilder- 
ness on  the  east  shore  of  Lake  Winnebago,  and  some  of  the  names  are  mentioned  in  this 
work.  The  paternal  ancestor,  William  Rueping,  came  to  Fond  du  Lac  m  1854,  because  of 
the  information  contained  in  the  DeHaas  book.  Mr.  DeHaas  married  a  sister  of  Mr. 
Rueping's  grandmother,  Margaret  Burg,  the  first  settler,  who  purchased  the  first  farm 
taken  up  in  the  Calumet  region,  had  the  same  partly  cleared,  built  a  log  house  and  barn, 
and  then  had  her  parents  come  over  from  Alsace-Lorraine. 
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south  end  of  this  prairie;  at  the  northern  corner  of  it, 
directly  on  the  shore  of  Lake  Winnebago,  is  another  small 
town,  Taycheedah,  in  which,  however,  there  are  only  twenty 
houses.  A  steam  mill  is  being  built,  and  two  small  steam- 
ships go  out  from  here  to  the  settlements  and  towns  all 
around  the  shore  of  the  lake,  which  is  about  thirty  miles 
long  and  twelve  miles  wide,  and  extends  north  and  west 
from  Taycheedah.  From  this  town  the  way  to  Calumet  lies 
through  thick  woods,  which  stretch  up  on  the  east  shore, 
and  about  in  the  middle  of  this  shore  lies  the  village  of 
Calumetville,  just  newly  sprung  up,  and  for  ten  miles  around 
is  the  colony,  or  settlement,  of  the  same  name.  .  .  . 

6  ' As  for  Calumet  itself,  the  country  and  its  inhabitants 
appealed  to  us  so  exceedingly  that  on  the  very  first  day  we 
decided  to  stay.  Mentis  received  us  very  warmly,  and 
even  abandoned  his  marriage  bed  in  the  living  room  to  us, 
and  he  and  his  wife  slept  under  the  roof.  Here,  as  else- 
where, we  found  many  children  .  .  .  and  it  is  easy  to 
imagine  that  his  log  house,  consisting  of  a  living  room  and 
an  attic,  was  somewhat  over-populated  by  our  being  there. 
We  therefore  proposed  later  to  go  to  the  only  hotel  in  the 
place,  which,  because  it  is  going  to  be  the  town  hall,  is 
situated  at  Pipe  Village,  one  and  a  half  miles  from  Calumet- 
ville. This  place  consists  of  a  store,  a  hotel,  and  a  school. 
Besides  the  hotelkeeper,  the  doctor  lives  at  the  hotel.  At 
Caton's  (that  is  the  keeper's  name,  who  is  also  a  lawyer  and 
a  farmer)  one  can  secure  comfortable  lodging  for  four  and  a 
half  shillings  a  day.  .  .  . 

"A  few  days  later  I  bought  a  forty-acre  farm  near 
Mentis,  entirely  enclosed  by  a  strong  fence,  and  having  on 
it  a  brand-new  two-story  log  house  with  a  large  brick  base- 
ment, a  well  cemented  to  a  depth  of  twelve  feet,  ten  cleared 
acres  of  the  best  kind  of  arable  land,  about  as  much  meadow 
land,  level  and  in  summer  quite  dry,  with  sweet  grass,  all 
from  two  to  three  feet  tall.    The  rest  is  part  'opening' 
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(land  on  which  there  are  only  a  few  trees),  part  woodland. 
I  paid  $300  now,  and  shall  pay  $100  within  a  year.  Our 
house  is  more  livable  than  most  houses  in  Germany; 
it  is  surrounded  by  a  verdant  terrace,  and  all  around  lie  the 
loveliest  woods,  meadows,  and  grainfields;  a  great,  magni- 
ficent prairie,  the  first  glance  at  which  tells  one  that  it  was 
once  the  bottom  of  a  lake,  ends  a  few  hundred  feet  behind 
our  house,  and  also  brings  the  distant  view  within  sight. 
In  the  evening,  if  the  mist  over  the  meadow  is  not  too  dense, 
it  has  even  now  the  illusory  aspect  of  a  sea,  which,  especially 
when  the  sun  is  sinking,  presents  a  glorious  sight.  Nor 
are  we  lonesome  here,  for  our  neighbors  are  friendly,  upright 
people.  At  home  in  Germany  most  people  remain  strangers ; 
often  one  does  not  know  his  next-door  neighbor;  yes,  in 
Berlin  one  often  did  not  know  all  the  people  in  the  house  he 
lived  in;  whereas  here  all  are  on  friendly  terms,  regard 
one  another  as  brothers,  'thee-and-thou'  one  another,  visit 
one  another,  come  and  go,  as  leisure  permits  and  pleasure 
wills. 

"We  have  glorious  appetites,  to  appease  which  we  have 
in  our  cellar  a  keg  in  which  we  have  pickled  beef,  and 
another  containing  pork;  the  former  cost  us  three  cents  a 
pound,  the  latter  four  and  a  half  (a  cent  is  not  quite  five 
pfennige).  We  bought  thirty  bushels  of  potatoes  at  three 
shillings  a  bushel;  wheat  flour  (the  finest  or  'flower')  at 
three  cents,  and  so-called  nachmehl  (coarse  flour)  at  one  and 
a  half  cents.  .  .  . 

"I  shall  take  the  present  opportunity  to  speak  of  the 
articles  it  were  well  for  the  European  emigrant  to  bring 
with  him.  A  really  warm,  well-stuffed  feather-bed  is  hard 
to  get  here,  but  is  absolutely  necessary.  It  is  best  to  pack 
one  in  a  very  strong,  laced-up  bag.  One  need  not  bring 
many  boots  and  shoes;  they  are  well  made  here,  and  not 
more  expensive  than  in  Germany;  a  pair  of  high  boots 
which  can  be  laced  around  the  thighs  is  especially  practical 
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for  morning  wear  in  the  tall,  damp  grass.  Linen  things 
are  scarce  here;  let  him  who  has  some  bring  them  with 
him;  yet  cotton  shirts,  sheets,  etc.,  are  cheap  here,  and  as 
serviceable.  .  .  .  In  general,  more  strong,  practical  working- 
clothes  should  be  brought  than  elegant  Sunday-clothes, 
but  let  there  not  be  a  shortage  of  the  latter.  .  .  . 

"The  inhabitants  of  the  settlement  of  Calumet,  who  at 
this  particular  time  number  about  fifteen  hundred  (the 
neighboring  Brothertown  has  a  population  of  from  two 
to  three  thousand),  divide  into  Catholics  and  Protestants; 
the  former  occupy  the  southern  and  middle  portions  of  the 
colony,  the  latter  the  northern.  Most  of  the  Catholics 
are  from  the  Rhine  region,  many  from  Moselle;  they 
compose  by  far  the  largest  part  of  the  population  and  are 
increasing  daily  with  great  rapidity.  They  have  a  rather 
large  log  church  and  an  Austrian  priest,  who  conducts  a 
school  at  the  same  time.  .  .  . 

"In  our  settlement  one  sees  Indians  only  on  the  main 
street  and  in  Calumetville.  They  often  travel  toward  the 
south  in  bands  of  twenty  or  thirty,  and  pitch  their  cloth 
tents  wherever  they  want  to  spend  the  night.  They  live 
mostly  by  hunting,  and  so  far  only  a  few  have  been  per- 
suaded to  take  up  farming  or  cattle  raising.  The  govern- 
ment has  granted  them  a  tract  of  land,  to  be  theirs  without 
payment,  which  borders  our  settlement  on  the  north.  This 
Indian  settlement  is  called  'Brothertown';  its  Indian 
inhabitants  speak  rather  good  English  and  can  scarcely  be 
distinguished  from  the  other  inhabitants.  .  .  . 

"Now  let  whoever  wants  to  take  upon  himself  privations 
and  hardships  such  as  I  have  described,  set  out  on  his  way 
right  soon,  in  God's  name;  for  good  land  is  fast  being  sold 
in  the  desirable  districts  and  the  price  is  increasing  from 
year  to  year  (government  land  lying  in  cultivated  regions 
which  remains  unsold  for  some  length  of  time  is  usually  not 
worth  much).  I  specially  urge  him  who  wishes  to  make  our 
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colony  his  dwelling  place,  to  delay  no  longer.  I  do  not  say 
that  there  are  no  other  regions  in  America,  and  in  Wisconsin 
too,  which  are  not  just  as  inviting  to  the  settler  as  Calu- 
met; but  I  can  assert  that  few  equal  it  in  healthfulness, 
productiveness,  and  beauty." 

Through  the  years  that  have  come  and  gone  since 
Dr.  Carl  de  Haas  wrote  his  descriptive  work  covering  the 
Calumet  region,  agricultural  development  has  gone  on 
steadily,  and  prosperity  has  come  to  its  thrifty  population. 
We  have  noted  that  the  beauty  of  the  section  was  always 
commented  on  by  the  early  writers.  The  possibilities  of 
the  lake  shore  early  attracted  the  attention  of  summer 
resorters  from  the  neighboring  cities.  The  tract  adjoining 
the  harbor  on  the  south  came  to  be  a  well-known  picnic 
ground.  Fuhrnian's  hotel,  in  the  present  village  near  the 
harbor,  was  a  popular  hostelry  a  generation  ago,  especially 
noted  for  its  excellent  meals.  Sunday  dinners  at  Fuhrman's 
were  frequent  events  in  the  lives  of  Fond  du  Lac  people. 

About  1890  Winnebago  Park,  two  miles  south  of  Calu- 
met Harbor,  was  platted  and  immediately  became  a  popular 
summer  resort  because  of  its  healthful  location  and  beautiful 
shore  line.  It  has  a  number  of  summer  homes,  and  a  club 
house  and  recreation  hall  owned  and  managed  by  the 
park  association.  Nothing  of  an  objectionable  character 
is  tolerated  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  park  board  of 
managers,  and  the  result  is  an  excellent  class  of  summer 
residents,  not  only  from  Fond  du  Lac,  but  from  Chicago, 
Milwaukee,  and  other  cities. 

There  are  no  records  to  indicate  that  any  government 
work  was  done  on  the  harbor  at  Calumet  during  the  nine- 
teenth century.  In  1892  the  river  and  harbor  bill  passed 
by  Congress  contained  an  appropriation  for  improving  the 
harbor  at  Calumet,  on  the  condition  that  such  action  be 
recommended  by  the  United  States  government  engineers 
after  inspection.     The  following  from  House  Executive 
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Document  Number  117,  Fifty-second  Congress,  Second 
Session,  gives  the  result  of  this  investigation: 

preliminary  examination  of  harbor  at  calumet,  on 
lake  winnebago,  wisconsin 

Office  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers, 

United  States  Army, 
Washington,  D.  C,  December  5th,  1892. 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  accompanying  copy  of  report,  dated 
August  4th,  1892,  by  Major  James  F.  Gregory,  Corps  of  Engineers, 
on  preliminary  examination  of  harbor  at  Calumet,  on  Lake  Winnebago, 
Wisconsin,  made  to  comply  with  the  requirements  of  the  river  and 
harbor  act  approved  July  13th,  1892. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  Major  Gregory,  concurred  in  by  the  division 
engineer  and  by  this  office,  that  the  locality  is  not  worthy  of  improve- 
ment by  the  General  Government. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 
Thomas  Lincoln  Casey, 

Brig.  Gen.  Chief  of  Engineers. 

Hon.  S.  B.  Elkins, 
Secretary  of  War 

report  of  major  james  f.  gregory,  corps  of  engineers 

United  States  Engineer  Office, 
Milwaukee,  Wis.,  August  4th,  1892. 

General:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report  upon  a 
preliminary  examination  made  by  me  on  August  2nd,  1892,  in  pursuance 
of  instructions  contained  in  letter  of  Chief  of  Engineers,  dated  July 
14th,  1892,  and  to  comply  with  requirement  of  item  contained  in 
section  6,  river  and  harbor  act  of  July  13th,  1892,  as  follows:  "Harbor 
at  Calumet,  on  Lake  Winnebago,  Wisconsin." 

This  harbor  is  the  mouth  of  Pique  Creek,  on  the  east  shore  of  Lake 
Winnebago  (pronounced  Pike  Creek),  which  empties  into  the  lake  at  a 
point  about  one  third  of  the  distance  from  the  head  to  the  foot.  It  is 
at  times  a  refuge  for  the  smallest  class  of  light-draft  vessels.  The 
United  States  tug  Gen.  G.  K.  Warren,  on  which  I  went  to  the  locality, 
drawing  4 feet  of  water,  grounded  hard  upon  the  expansive  hard 
gravel  bar  outside  the  river  mouth. 

The  only  reason  assigned  for  the  desired  improvement  of  the  harbor 
appears  to  be  that  it  might  be  used  as  a  harbor  of  refuge  by  vessels  on 
the  route  between  Fond  du  Lac  and  Menasha  or  Neenah.  There  is  now 
no  steamer  on  this  route,  and  there  is  no  commerce  to  be  benefited  by 
the  so-called  harbor.  In  my  opinion  therefore  it  is  not  worthy  of 
improvement  by  the  General  Government. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

James  F.  Gregory,  Major  of  Engineers. 
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In  1903  another  attempt  was  made  to  interest  the 
federal  government  in  the  improvement  of  the  harbor,  and 
with  better  success,  as  the  following  report  shows:9 

In  accordance  with  the  approved  project  for  the  improvement  of  the 
harbor,  an  entrance  channel  100  feet  in  width  and  7  feet  in  depth  was 
dredged  outside  the  mouth  of  the  creek  from  the  7  foot  contour  in  Lake 
Winnebago  to  the  shore  line.  In  the  creek  a  channel  was  dredged  from 
60  to  80  feet  in  width  and  6  feet  deep,  terminating  in  a  turning  basin, 
350  feet  long  by  200  feet  at  widest  point.  This  work  was  commenced 
August  12th,  1903,  and  was  completed  June  13th,  1904.  This  dredging 
affords  a  fine  harbor  at  this  place  and  has  greatly  increased  the  trans- 
portation business  on  Lake  Winnebago,  and  has  been  of  great  benefit 
to  the  residents  along  that  shore. 

The  United  States  engineer  office  at  Milwaukee  reports 
that  the  original  cost  of  the  above  work  together  with 
maintenance  to  date  amounts  to  about  $8000. 

During  1922-24  a  concrete  highway,  following  closely 
the  route  of  the  old  Green  Bay  and  Fort  Winnebago  military 
trail,  was  constructed  between  Fond  du  Lac  and  Calumet, 
thus  making  the  whole  intervening  lake  shore  easily  acces- 
sible. It  is  not  improbable  that  within  a  short  time  the 
desirable  portions  of  the  entire  shore  line  between  these 
points  will  be  occupied  by  summer  homes.  At  a  recent 
meeting  of  the  Fond  du  Lac  County  Board,  it  was  voted 
that  the  new  concrete  highway  be  hereafter  known  as 
the  "Winnebago  Trail." 

9  From  Report  of  United  States  Chief  of  Engineers,  1904,  pt.  3,  p.  2851. 
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John  G.  Gregory 

HARRISON  REED 

That  is  a  haunting  story  which  tells  of  the  colloquy 
between  Napoleon  and  a  bedraggled  soldier  who  found  his 
way  to  the  commander's  tent  on  a  stormy  night  toward  the 
end  of  the  retreat  from  Russia.  Recognizing  his  division, 
Napoleon  asked,  "What  of  the  Rear  Guard?"  "Sire,  I  am 
the  Rear  Guard,"  panted  the  spent  man,  its  sole  survivor. 
In  the  infancy  of  Wisconsin's  metropolis,  so  tradition  runs, 
there  was  a  time  when  one  man,  Harrison  Reed,  was 
editor,  owner,  compositor,  pressman,  delivery  boy,  and 
mailing  clerk,  comprising  the  entire  personnel  of  the 
Milwaukee  Sentinel.  A  glance  at  the  Sentinel's  files  for  the 
period  covered  by  the  Reed  regime  will  convince  competent 
judges  that  this  tradition  overemphasizes  a  picturesque 
situation;  but  undoubtedly  the  editor  was  skilled  in  many 
things,  lent  his  hand  at  need  to  humble  tasks,  labored 
unremittingly,  and,  except  in  so  far  as  concerned  the 
development  of  his  powers,  received  at  the  time  but  scant 
reward. 

It  was  in  the  early  eighties  that  I  first  met  Mr.  Reed, 
who  had  come  to  Milwaukee  to  visit  relatives  and  survey 
the  progress  which  had  been  made  on  the  scene  of  his 
former  struggles.  He  was  spectacled,  small-featured,  of 
medium  height  and  spare  figure,  with  sparse,  colorless  hair, 
longish,  thin  beard,  and  a  dome-shaped  forehead.  He  called 
at  the  office  of  the  Evening  Wisconsin  to  exchange  courtesies 
with  William  E.  Cramer,  to  whom  he  presented  a  basket  of 
Florida  oranges,  which  Mr.  Cramer,  a  connoisseur  of  the 
juicy  fruit,  "sampled"  with  relish,  and  then  passed  around 
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for  the  delectation  of  others.  Among  Mr.  Reed's  titles  to 
distinction  was  that  of  a  pioneer  of  the  citrus  industry  in 
Florida.  He  had  been  among  the  first  in  so  many  things, 
that  extended  space  would  be  required  to  portray  him  in 
his  various  roles. 

The  native  place  of  Harrison  Reed  was  Littleton, 
Middlesex  County,  Massachusetts,  where  he  came  into 
the  world  on  August  26,  1813.  Not  long  after  this  event  his 
parents  removed  first  to  Tyngsboro  on  the  Merrimac,  and 
later  to  Castleton,  Vermont,  where  his  father  kept  a  hotel, 
while  Harrison  attended  the  academy.  The  average 
American  youth  at  that  time  rarely  grew  old  in  institutions 
of  learning.  At  sixteen  Harrison  was  apprenticed  to  the 
printing  trade,  but  after  three  years  his  health  failed,  which 
led  to  the  cancelling  of  his  indentures,  the  young  man 
entering  service  in  a  mercantile  establishment  at  Troy, 
New  York,  and  remaining  till  1836,  when  the  whole  family 
came  West.  While  his  father  and  brothers  undertook  the 
settling  of  Summit,  in  what  is  now  Waukesha  County, 
Harrison  located  at  Milwaukee,  opening,  he  subsequently 
asserted,  the  first  general  store  in  the  place,  and  establishing 
the  first  Sunday-school.  Overtaken  by  failure  in  the  crash 
of  1837,  he  went  to  Summit,  where  he  spent  a  short  time, 
and  then  came  back  to  Milwaukee  to  take  charge  of  the 
Sentinel.  That  paper,  with  money  furnished  by  Solomon 
Juneau,  had  been  started  in  July,  1837,  by  John  O'Rourke, 
a  journeyman  printer  who  had  been  setting  type  for  the 
Advertiser,  and  who  died  of  consumption  on  the  twelfth  of 
the  following  December. 

The  winter  of  1838  was  one  of  much  discouragement  to 
everyone  in  Milwaukee.  Business  was  demoralized,  and 
money  was  not  to  be  had.  The  story  that  Reed  supported 
his  mother  and  sister  through  that  trying  period  by  purchas- 
ing a  barrel  of  flour  and  a  barrel  of  mess  pork  on  credit  and 
paying  for  them  by  job  printing  which  he  performed  himself 
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"after  business  hours,"  is  based  on  fact,  its  romantic  effect 
being  undiminished  by  the  circumstance  that  his  sister  a 
few  years  later  became  the  wife  of  Alexander  Mitchell. 
Nor  is  evidence  lacking  to  corroborate  the  companion  tale 
that  the  noise  which  he  made  by  working  his  press  as  late 
as  nine  o'clock  at  night  kept  awake  the  family  of  a  fellow- 
occupant  of  the  building,  and  resulted  in  the  eviction  of  the 
young  printer,  who  must  have  seriously  disrelished  being 
compelled  to  move  his  type-cases  and  imposing  stone  and 
machinery  in  the  season  of  ice  and  snow.  But  Harrison 
Reed  was  courageous  and  resourceful.  While  blessed  with 
moments  of  elation  during  his  connection  with  the  Sentinel, 
he  did  not  become  too  proud-spirited  to  accept  commodities 
from  patrons  unable  or  unwilling  to  pay  in  cash,  as  is 
plain  from  an  announcement  which  he  placed  at  the  head 
of  his  editorial  columns  not  long  before  his  relations  with 
the  paper  came  to  an  end.  The  announcement  was  as 
follows : 

Wanted. — If  some  of  our  friends  who  are  indebted  would  send  us  a 
few  barrels  of  good  FLOUR,  we  should  take  it  kindly. 

That  the  Sentinel  sailed  on  tumultuous  seas  in  those 
early  days  is  evident  to  students  of  its  files,  who  discover 
certain  candidates  for  office  lauded  in  one  issue  and  antag- 
onized in  the  next.  Close  observation  of  the  publisher's 
announcements  and  of  explanatory  paragraphs  on  the 
editorial  page,  however,  usually  reveals  coincidental  changes 
in  the  management,  so  that  individual  reputations  for 
consistency  remain  unimpaired.  Soon  after  Mr.  Reed's 
assumption  of  the  duties  of  responsible  head  of  the  estab- 
lishment, this  legend  made  its  appearance  on  the  first  page, 
immediately  below  the  headline:  "Harrison  Reed,  Editor 
and  Publisher."  In  the  issue  of  June  8, 1838,  announcement 
was  made  that  Colonel  Philo  White  would  assist  in  the 
editorial  department  until  further  notice,  and  a  week 
later  the  proclamation  on  the  front  page  was  altered  to 
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"Harrison  Reed,  Publisher."  On  July  3  this  was  changed 
again,  to  ''Published  Every  Tuesday  by  Harrison  Reed," 
while  under  the  name  of  the  paper  on  the  editorial  page 
began  to  appear  the  standing  line,  "Philo  White,  Editor." 
The  issue  of  this  date  contained  the  following  editorial 
paragraph: 

Gen.  George  W.  Jones,  we  are  authorized  to  say,  is  a  candidate  for 
re-election  to  Congress  from  this  territory.  In  view  of  the  indefatigable 
exertions,  the  effective  influence  and  the  successful  efforts  of  our  Dele- 
gate on  behalf  of  the  people  of  Wisconsin,  a  desire  is  daily  becoming  more 
prevalent  that  he  should  be  re-elected  without  opposition  from  this  part 
of  the  territory. 

Nothing  inimical  to  Delegate  Jones  in  this!  But 
consult  the  Sentinel's  files  a  little  further.  In  the  issue  of 
July  31,  at  the  top  of  the  editorial  matter,  is  the  line, 
"Harrison  Reed,  Editor  Pro  Tern."  On  the  same  page  the 
eye  catches  a  report  of  a  convention  of  delegates  from  the 
several  towns  of  Milwaukee  County  held  at  Prairie  Village 
(now  Waukesha)  July  27,  which  had  adopted  resolutions 
whose  tone  and  tendency  may  be  judged  from  the  following: 

We  deem  it  no  more  than  justice  that  the  counties  bordering  on  the 
Lake  should  be  entitled  to  the  next  Delegate  in  Congress. 

We  cannot  and  will  not  support  a  man  who  was  engaged  in  the 
recent  tragedy  in  Washington  [the  Graves-Cilley  duel,  in  which  Jones 
had  acted  as  a  second],  who  was  an  instrument  in  sacrificing  one  of 
New  England's  noblest  souls,  and  who  for  his  conduct  in  that  transaction 
was  censured  by  the  report  of  a  committee  of  Congress,  and  who  has 
forfeited  the  respect  and  confidence  of  all  who  deplore  the  practice, 
thereby  rendering  himself  comparatively  useless. 

August  7  brings  a  signed  communication  from  Philo 
White,  who,  it  seems,  has  been  in  "another  part  of  the 
territory."  He  begins  by  stating  that  without  disparaging 
other  candidates  he  supports  George  W.  Jones  for  re  "lection 
to  Congress.  At  an  earlier  period,  he  admits,  he  was  among 
the  signers  of  a  call  upon  Morgan  L.  Martin  to  come  out 
for  the  office,  but  that  was  under  the  supposition  that  Gener- 
al Jones  would  not  run.  In  short,  Mr.  White's  readiness 
to  consider  other  candidates  than  Jones  had  been  contingent 
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upon  the  absence  of  Jones  from  the  field;  with  Jones  willing 
to  run,  he  was  for  Jones,  as  one  whose  experience  made 
him  capable  of  giving  his  constituents  more  efficient  repre- 
sentation at  Washington  than  could  be  expected  from  any 
other  man.  But  a  time  was  close  at  hand  when  Mr.  White's 
opinions  would  cease  to  affect  the  course  of  the  Sentinel. 

On  August  21  the  line  above  the  editorial  department 
was  changed  to  * 'Harrison  Reed,  Editor."  All  along,  Mr. 
Reed  had  been  friendly  to  the  candidacy  of  Judge  Doty, 
and  from  that  date  the  judge  received  without  disguise  the 
Sentinel's  vigorous  support.  It  was  Reed  who  had  called 
the  assemblage  that  brought  Doty  into  nomination.  It 
was  Reed,  in  all  likelihood,  who  framed  the  resolutions 
adopted  at  the  Prairie  Village  convention.  Beyond  per- 
adventure  it  was  Reed  who  wrote  the  editorial  paragraph 
in  the  Sentinel  of  August  21  criticizing  Jones  for  coming 
home  from  Washington  for  the  purpose  of  electioneering 
while  Congress  was  in  session — a  time,  the  paragraph  very 
broadly  intimated,  when  his  regard  for  the  interests  of  his 
constituents  should  have  kept  him  at  his  post.  With  Reed 
once  more  in  full  editorial  authority,  it  is  not  remarkable 
that  in  its  issue  of  August  21  the  Sentinel  found  room  for 
a  letter  signed  "Many  Voters,"  presenting  powerful  argu- 
ments for  the  election  of  Doty,  which  it  printed  in  large 
type.  When  the  election  came,  soon  thereafter,  Doty  was 
chosen.  This  was  not  the  last  time  when  Harrison  Reed 
was  able  to  turn  the  Sentinel  to  Doty's  support. 

A  critical  year  in  the  newspaper's  history  under  Reed 
was  1841.  The  issue  for  June  29  contained  an  editorial 
saying  the  Sentinel  was  for  the  Whig  party,  and  applauded 
the  appointment  of  Doty  to  the  governorship.  In  its  issue 
for  July  the  typographical  appearance  of  the  paper  under- 
went a  remarkable  change.  Heretofore  its  name  had  been 
the  Milwaukee  Sentinel;  now  it  became  the  Milwaukie 
Sentinel.   Old  English  text  letters,  and  a  vignette  woodcut 
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of  Indians  gathering  wild  rice,  which  had  distinguished  the 
heading  from  the  beginning,  gave  way  to  plain  roman  type, 
with  no  pictorial  embellishment.  The  name  Milwaukee 
was  spelled  "Milwaukie"  in  most  but  not  all  of  the  body 
of  the  newspaper,  as  well  as  in  the  heading.  In  some  of  the 
advertisements  the  form  employed  continued  to  be  "Mil- 
waukee," to  "the  end  of  the  chapter."  Under  the  heading 
were  the  words:  "Harrison  Reed,  Editor  and  Proprietor." 

In  its  next  issue,  that  of  July  3,  the  Sentinel  was  formally 
committed  to  Jonathan  E.  Arnold  for  delegate  to  Congress, 
declaring  that  there  was  no  man  better  enjoying  the  con- 
fidence of  the  territory.  An  editorial  paragraph  declined 
to  give  space  to  the  proceedings  of  a  meeting  "held  for  the 
purpose  of  creating  the  impression  at  Washington  that  the 
appointment  of  Doty  as  governor  was  not  acceptable  to  the 
Whigs  of  Wisconsin."  Arnold's  name  was  "kept  at  the 
peak"  till  the  issue  of  August  3,  which  came  out  with  the 
name  of  Clinton  Walworth  as  editor,  and  the  name  of 
Henry  Dodge  instead  of  that  of  Jonathan  E.  Arnold  as  the 
Sentinel's  candidate  for  Congress.  The  explosion  of  a 
bombshell  at  a  prayer  meeting  would  have  occasioned  no 
greater  surprise.  There  may  have  been  "ins  and  outs"  of 
this  remarkable  transformation  that  never  will  come  to  light. 
That  the  politics  of  the  territory  was  decidedly  mixed  at 
the  time  is  deducible  from  the  circumstance  that  Morgan 
L.  Martin,  who  had  been  discussed  as  a  suitable  candidate 
for  the  Whigs  in  1838,  was  one  of  the  members  of  the 
Democratic  territorial  convention  that  nominated  Dodge. 
In  the  Sentinel  of  August  10,  1841,  H.  N.  Wells,  widely 
known  as  a  leading  member  of  the  bar  and  an  active  Demo- 
crat, announced  that  he  had  become  the  proprietor  of  the 
Milwaukie  Sentinel,  and  would  continue  it  on  Democratic 
principles.  Arnold's  friends,  naturally  excited  by  the  turn- 
ing of  their  battery  against  them  in  the  midst  of  the  cam- 
paign, made  arrangements  for  the  publication  of  a  Whig 
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paper  to  be  called  the  Journal,  and  the  prospectus  of  the 
Journal  charged  Reed  with  "premeditated  treachery,"  an 
allegation  which  he  promptly  denounced  as  "false  and 
malicious,"  and  which  the  Journal,  when  it  appeared, 
retracted.  Eventually  there  came  to  be  no  doubt  on  the 
part  of  Reed's  friends  that  Democrats  who  had  lent  him 
money  absolutely  essential  to  carry  on  his  paper  had 
seized  the  Sentinel  for  debt,  and,  while  it  remained  in  their 
hands,  shaped  its  policy  to  suit  themselves.  October  5, 
Clinton  Walworth  relinquished  the  office  of  editor  to  resume 
the  practice  of  law,  his  purpose — which  was  the  election  of 
Dodge — having,  he  said,  been  "gloriously  accomplished." 

On  October  19,  1841,  Mr.  Reed  again  had  the  paper  in 
his  own  hands.  He  now  called  it  the  Sentinel  and  Farmer, 
making  a  bid  for  additional  support  by  devoting  especial 
attention  to  agricultural  subjects.  In  a  formal  explanation 
of  what  had  occurred  during  the  summer,  he  observed  that 
he  had  been  dispossessed  of  his  property,  during  his  tem- 
porary absence,  for  reasons  on  the  part  of  his  political 
opponents  "too  obvious  to  need  explanation  here."  He 
added:  "The  transaction  had  a  semblance  of  legal  but  no 
moral  right.  My  interests  were  sacrificed  and  my  rights 
trampled  upon  for  the  gratification  of  party  feeling."  In 
February,  1842,  Mr.  Reed  took  in  a  partner,  Silas  Chap- 
man, but  the  arrangement  lasted  barely  a  fortnight.  May  7, 
1842,  while  the  formal  indication  of  the  Sentinel's  ownership 
was  the  line,  "Harrison  Reed,  Editor  and  Proprietor,"  Reed 
published  his  valedictory,  and  the  issue  for  May  14,  1842, 
carried  the  legend,  "Elisha  Starr,  Editor  and  Publisher." 
Mr.  Reed  then  removed  to  Madison,  where  he  had  spent 
much  of  his  time  reporting  the  proceedings  of  the  legislature 
and  performing  clerical  work  for  Governor  Doty.  There  he 
remained  for  more  than  a  year. 

In  correspondence  with  the  publication  committee  of 
the  Wisconsin  Editorial  Association,  shortly  before  the 
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Civil  War,  Mr.  Reed  summarized  the  succeeding  fifteen 
years  of  his  life  as  follows : 

In  1842  I  accepted  an  offer,  and  removed  to  Madison,  to  take  charge 
of  the  Wisconsin  Enquirer,  which  had  just  been  purchased  of  C.  C. 
Sholes  by  B.  Shackleford.  Here  I  associated  David  Lambert,  a  friend 
of  Gov.  Tallmadge  from  Washington,  in  the  editorial  conduct  of  the 
Enquirer.  Mr.  L.  was  at  that  time  private  secretary  to  Gov.  Doty,  a 
ready  writer,  but  a  man  of  uncongenial  habits  and  character.  I  therefore 
abandoned  the  Enquirer  after  a  few  months  of  profitless  labor;  and,  in 
1843,  resolving  never  more  to  have  to  do  with  politics  or  newspapers,  I 
plunged  into  the  wilds  of  the  north,  and  at  the  outlet  of  Lake  Winnebago 
found  a  home  among  the  Indians.  In  1856,  the  wave  of  civilization 
and  the  requisitions  of  "society"  had  surrounded  me,  and,  in  obedience 
to  a  local  necessity,  and  for  the  furtherance  of  local  interests,  I  started 
the  Conservator,  a  seven-column  weekly,  which  I  continued  a  little  over 
two  years,  when  I  turned  it  over  to  B.  S.  Heath,  its  present  conductor; 
and  after  years  of  vain  effort  to  shake  off  my  early-acquired  love  for 
the  profitless  profession,  I  have  returned  again  to  active  service  m 
editorial  life,  at  the  state  capital,  in  connection  with  Messrs.  Atwood 
and  Rublee,  in  the  conduct  of  the  State  Journal. 

It  was  while  Mr.  Reed  was  in  Madison,  disappointed 
with  the  outcome  of  his  Enquirer  experiment,  that  Congress 
passed  an  act  marking  the  final  abandonment  of  the  early 
policy  of  making  Wisconsin  a  perpetual  home  for  members 
of  the  Indian  tribes.  One  issue  of  that  plan  had  been  the 
founding  of  a  vocational  training  establishment.  The 
Indians,  it  was  argued,  should  be  furnished  instruction  in 
agriculture — taught  the  white  man's  methods  of  tilling  the 
soil  and  the  white  man's  arts  auxiliary  to  that  pursuit.  Con- 
sistently with  this  purpose  several  hundred  acres  of  land  had 
been  set  apart  at  what  then  was  known  as  Winnebago  Rapids, 
now  Neenah.  A  gristmill  and  a  sawmill  had  been  erected; 
also  a  blacksmith  shop,  equipped  with  tools  and  supplies. 
A  wing-dam  had  been  run  out  into  the  Fox  River,  turning  a 
current  into  the  raceway  of  the  mills.  Houses  were  provided 
to  shelter  the  white  teachers  and  the  expected  Indian 
students.  There  was  also  a  schoolhouse.  These  erections, 
numbering  between  twenty  and  thirty,  were  built  of  hewn 
logs.  Five  of  them  were  two  stories  in  height,  each  provided 
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with  a  wing.   They  were  well  finished  inside,  for  it  was  not 
customary  to  spare  expense  in  government  work.  The 
Indians,  however,  evinced  no  ambition  to  be  "personally 
conducted"  by  their  white  brothers.    Some  of  them  even 
showed  disinclination  for  honest  toil,  and  this  undertaking 
to  teach  them  how  to  be  profitably  busy  never  attained 
even  a  small  measure  of  success.    In  the  spring  of  1843 
Congress  passed  a  bill  authorizing  the  sale  of  the  lands  with 
their  improvements.  The  sale  was  advertised,  and  Reed  saw 
the  advertisement  in  the  Sentinel  and  Farmer.    He  talked 
it  over  with  Governor  Doty,  who  advised  him  to  be  present 
and  bid  in  the  property,  which  he  did,  all  he  was  obliged  to 
offer  for  it  being  "a  mere  song"— something  between  three 
and  four  thousand  dollars. 

At  this  point  in  his  career  it  must  have  seemed  to  Mr. 
Reed  that  he  possessed  the  key  to  affluence.   As  fate  would 
have  it,  however,  he  found  himself  beset  with  financial 
embarrassments  during  the  next  fifteen  or  eighteen  years 
of  his  eventful  life.   Though  he  had  been  able  to  command 
credentials  that  made  his  initial  negotiations  with  the  federal 
officials  an  easy  matter,  actual  money  was  beyond  his 
power  to  procure,  and  until  he  could  pay  the  government 
and  secure  his  patent  he  could  not  legally  dispose  of  a  foot 
of  the  real  estate.   This  was  one  of  his  handicaps — and  the 
greatest;  but  there  were  others,  including  at  the  outset  the 
comparative  inaccessibility  of  his  lands.    No  road  led  to 
them — nothing  but  an  Indian  trail  overland  and  the  Fox- 
Winnebago  waterway.    In  the  winter  it  was  possible  to 
approach  Neenah  from  the  south  by  traveling  across  the 
lake  on  the  ice,  but  winter  brought  few  settlers  into  the 
wilds  of  Wisconsin.  When  Reed  and  his  young  wife  took  up 
their  residence  on  the  property,  ousting  a  squatter,  who  had 
ensconced  himself  in  the  largest  and  most  comfortable  house, 
one  of  the  ex-editor's  pioneer  achievements  was  to  make  a 
wagon  road  to  Oshkosh. 
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While  at  first  he  could  not  sell  land,  he  found  himself 
free  to   dispose   of  personal  property — the  superfluous 
wagons,  plows,  spades,  and  axes,  as  well  as  the  lumber, 
logs,  nails,  and  iron  which  had  come  into  his  possession  as 
bidder-in.    There  still  remained  on  the  premises  twelve 
blockhouses  built  for  the  Indians,  and  three  of  the  larger 
ones  intended  as  residences  for  the  teachers.   He  lived  in  a 
roomy  house,  with  other  houses  near  by  at  command,  and 
was  able  to  offer  much-appreciated  hospitality  to  travelers 
coming  his  way.    One  of  these  whom  it  gave  him  great 
pleasure  to  entertain  was  an  itinerant  preacher,  the  Rev- 
erend O.  P.  Clinton,  who  told  him  of  an  eastern  business 
man  with  money,  on  the  lookout  for  investment  in  the 
West.  Reed  made  overtures  which  ended  in  an  agreement 
with  Colonel  Harvey  Jones,  of  Gloversville,  New  York, 
whereby  the  latter  was  to  furnish  the  sum  necessary  to  pay 
the  price  of  the  Neenah  purchase,  with  the  interest  thereon 
that  was  owing  to  the  government,  and  in  consideration 
therefor  was  to  become  joint  proprietor  of  Reed's  ducal 
estate.   Reed  settled  with  the  government  in  1846,  and  in 
the  same  year  Jones  disposed  of  his  eastern  interests  and 
removed  to  Neenah.  By  the  public  at  large  the  final  terms  of 
the  bargain  between  the  joint  proprietors  never  were  very 
clearly  understood,  but  before  long  it  became  evident  that 
Reed  and  Jones  did  not  "pull  together."    Rival  interests 
arose  in  the  vicinity,  yet  instead  of  uniting  against  them  the 
partners  seemed  to  prefer  conniving  with  strangers  in  the 
hope  of  embarrassing  each  other.    Jones  was  a  man  of 
capacity  and  accustomed  to  plan  far  into  the  future.  He  was 
systematic  in  business  to  a  degree  not  common  in  the  West 
at  that  time.    Long  after  he  had  passed  away,  Reed  ex- 
pressed the  conviction  that  had  Jones  lived  he  would  have 
worked  into  harmonious  relations  beneficial  to  the  members 
of  the  partnership  and  the  community  at  large.    But  in 
1849 — three  years  after  his  embarkation  in  the  investment — 
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Jones  died  a  widower  and  intestate,  and  thus  his  real 
property  was  tied  up  till  the  maturity  of  his  minor  heirs. 

With  the  administrators  of  the  Jones  estate  Reed  had 
no  smoother  relations  than  with  Jones  himself.  He  was 
industrious;  he  was  always  eagerly  on  the  lookout  for 
what  would  advance  the  interests  of  the  locality  and  its 
people;  he  was  personally  much  liked.  But  in  the  great 
things  he  had  hoped  to  accomplish  for  himself  as  well  as  for 
the  development  of  manufactures  in  the  Fox  River  valley 
he  was  hopelessly  handicapped  by  lack  of  financial  means, 
and  finally  he  gave  up  the  vision  of  "wealth  beyond  the 
dreams  of  avarice,' '  in  exchange  for  a  humbler  prospect 
involving  less  burdensome  responsibility.  He  did  this  the 
more  cheerfully,  perhaps,  for  the  promise  it  offered  of 
greater  ease  and  comfort  for  his  wife. 

During  the  course  of  his  residence  at  Neenah  Mr.  Reed 
had  been  publishing  a  Whig  newspaper,  the  Conservator. 
He  had  taken  an  active  part  in  public  affairs,  as  chairman  of 
the  first  Board  of  County  Commissioners  of  Winnebago 
County,  and  as  representative  of  the  counties  of  Winnebago 
and  Marquette  in  the  convention  which  formed  the  state 
constitution.  In  1858  he  removed  to  Madison,  securing  a 
position  on  the  Wisconsin  State  Journal,  and  for  two  years 
carrying  a  large  portion  of  the  daily  burden  which  formerly 
had  fallen  to  the  senior  proprietor,  David  Atwood,  but  which 
the  condition  of  that  gentleman's  health  did  not  permit  him 
to  sustain  at  the  time.  On  the  first  of  January,  1861,  the 
names  of  David  Atwood,  Horace  Rublee,  and  Harrison 
Reed  were  formally  published  as  those  of  the  proprietors  of 
the  Wisconsin  State  Journal;  but  at  the  end  of  April  in  that 
year,  Mr.  Atwood  having  recovered  his  health,  Mr.  Reed 
withdrew  from  the  partnership  and  departed  for  Washing- 
ton, conceiving  that  from  the  new  national  administration, 
in  advocacy  of  whose  political  principles  he  had  been 
engaged  from  a  period  antedating  the  organization  of  the 
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Republican  party,  he  might  anticipate  a  cordial  welcome. 
The  issue  of  the  State  Journal  for  May  31,  1861,  contains 
Mr.  Reed's  signed  valedictory  and  an  editorial  paragraph, 
from  which  the  following  is  an  excerpt,  representing  the 
friendly  attitude  of  Messrs.  Atwood  and  Rublee  toward  Mr. 
Reed: 

In  parting  with  our  recent  associate  it  is  proper  to  add  that  the 
uninterrupted  good  feeling  which  has  characterized  our  relations  during 
the  past  still  continues,  and  to  express  the  hope  that  the  circumstances 
which  have  influenced  him  in  withdrawing  for  the  present  from  editorial 
life,  in  which  he  now  ranks  as  a  veteran,  may  shortly  result  in  placing 
him  in  a  position  where  he  will  find  less  labor  and  more  ample  means 
than  usually  fall  to  the  lot  of  those  who  depend  for  an  income  upon  the 
profits  of  a  newspaper. 

Of  several  of  the  early  leaders  in  Wisconsin  politics 
Mr.  Reed  had  come  to  entertain  very  positive  ideas  not 
conducive  to  harmony  between  himself  and  them.  That 
his  writings  sometimes  took  a  personal  turn  is  illustrated 
by  the  following  editorial  which  he  published  in  the  Con- 
servator of  October  9,  1856,  under  the  sarcastic  caption  of 
'The  Solons  at  the  Capital:" 

We  verily  thought  we  were  somewhat  "posted"  in  regard  to  legisla- 
tion at  the  West,  and  that  after  an  observation  of  twenty  years  we  were 
pretty  well  acquainted  with  a  Wisconsin  Legislature.  .  But  we  spent 
a  week  at  Madison  recently,  and  we  confess  to  a  degree  of  verdancy 
becoming  a  boy — a  greenhorn.  We  had  heard  of  "logrolling"  and  in  a 
small  way  of  "bargaining  and  corruption,"  but  considered  the  instances 
rare  where  the  representatives  of  the  people  could  be  moulded  to  the 
purpose  of  designing  and  unprincipled  demagogues,  regardless  of  con- 
sistency and  reckless  of  the  interests  and  rights  of  their  constituents. 
But  we  take  our  hat  off  to  the  Legislature  now  assembled  at  Madison. 
Kilbourn  and  Doty  and  Strong  and  Barstow  and  a  hundred  other 
political  hacks  have  tried  their  hands,  singly  and  in  squads,  and  in  some 
instances  have  succeeded.  The  first  took  the  Milwaukee  and  Rock  River 
Canal  grant;  the  second  put  a  legislature  in  his  pocket  and  secured  a 
state  capital;  the  third  squandered  the  funds  of  the  territory  as  fiscal 
agent,  and  then  modestly  asked  the  representatives  to  pay  him  for  his 
time  and  trouble — and  they  did  it;  the  fourth  obtained  the  gratuity  of 
a  few  thousands  for  a  lunatic  asylum,  and  was  sustained  in  pocketing 
the  best  part  of  the  school  fund.  But  it  took  them  all  together  to  execute 
a  coup  d'etat  and  carry  a  Legislature  by  storm,  against  all  their  pre- 
conceived notions,  and  in  the  face  of  their  expressed  convictions  and  the 
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wishes  of  the  people.  They  have  done  it,  and  so  far  as  the  Legislature 
is  concerned  a  corrupt  and  corrupting  monopoly  is  formed  in  our  midst, 
and  under  its  shadow  the  people  will  be  compelled  to  dance  to  music 
that  extorts  their  life-blood,  and  then  will  have  to  "pay  the  fiddler." 

Among  those  whose  sinister  course  the  indignant  editor 
laid  bare  were  individuals  who  undertook  savage  retaliation. 
Efforts  were  made  to  create  sentiment  against  him  because 
while  holding  a  clerkship  in  Madison  he  acted  as  corre- 
spondent of  a  Milwaukee  newspaper — Booth's  Free  Demo- 
crat. Finally  he  was  charged  with  having  altered  the  lan- 
guage of  a  bill  after  its  enactment  but  before  its  publication, 
thereby  thwarting  the  intention  of  the  legislature.  But 
this  serious  charge  was  not  made  to  "stick,"  and  his  later 
friendly  relations  with  Messrs.  Atwood  and  Rublee,  who 
were  in  a  position  to  be  well  advised  regarding  the  facts  of 
the  matter,  may  be  accepted  as  evidence  that  they  regarded 
the  defamatory  allegation  as  the  invention  of  defeated 
malice. 

Soon  after  his  arrival  at  the  national  capital,  Mr.  Reed 
obtained  work  in  the  Treasury  Department.  Later  Presi- 
dent Lincoln  gave  him  a  place  on  the  board  of  commis- 
sioners for  the  collection  of  taxes  in  Florida,  which  he 
resigned  in  1865,  thereafter  serving  as  special  agent  of  the 
Post  Office  Department  for  Alabama  and  Florida.  In  1868 
he  was  a  member  of  the  convention  which  framed  the 
constitution  of  Florida.  In  the  same  year  he  was  elected 
governor  of  that  state,  being  reelected  in  1870,  and  remain- 
ing in  office  till  January  8,  1873.  Subsequently  he  became 
the  author  of  a  book  recounting  the  history  of  govern- 
mental reorganization  in  Florida  after  the  war.  To  those 
who  have  fallen  under  its  spell,  the  allurements  of  editorial 
work  are  hard  to  withstand.  In  1875  Mr.  Reed  became  the 
editor  of  the  Semi-Tropical,  a  monthly  magazine  devoted  to 
southern  literary,  industrial,  and  social  development,  which 
he  conducted  for  three  years.   In  1878  he  was  a  member  of 
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the  Florida  assembly.  From  1889  till  near  the  end  of  his 
life  he  was  postmaster  at  Tallahassee. 

Harrison  Reed  was  married  in  1840  to  Ann  Louise 
Turner,  of  Prairieville  (now  Waukesha),  Wisconsin,  who 
died  in  1862,  one  of  the  children  of  this  marriage  being  Nina 
Reed,  first  white  child  born  at  Neenah.  In  1869  he  took  as 
his  second  wife  Chloe  Merrick,  of  Syracuse,  New  York,  who 
had  established  schools  in  the  South  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Freedman's  Aid  Society.  She  died  in  1897,  leaving  one 
son. 

Mr.  Reed  died  at  Jacksonville,  May  25,  1899,  within 
three  months  of  the  completion  of  his  eighty-sixth  year. 
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RECOLLECTIONS  OF  LIFE  IN  EARLY  WISCONSIN 

Amherst  Willoughby  Kellogg1 

I  was  born  November  13,  1829,  in  the  village  of  Canaan  (by- 
some  called  Canada),  Goshen  Township,  Litchfield  County, 
Connecticut.  My  father,  Leverett  Steele  Kellogg,  born  October 
27,  1796,  was  the  fifth  son  of  Helmont  Kellogg,  who  was  born 
March  17,  1762,  in  New  Hartford,  Connecticut,  and  died  March 
26,  1848.  My  mother  was  Angelina  Howe,  born  in  Goshen, 
April  30,  1801.  Three  of  the  Kellogg  brothers  married  four  of 
the  Howe  sisters.  I  got  my  name,  Amherst  Willoughby,  from  a 
great-uncle,  a  brother  of  grandmother,  a  farmer  in  Vermont,  who 
once  visited  us  in  Goshen  and  won  my  heart  and  fired  my  ambi- 
tion by  promising  me  the  gift  of  a  Vermont  colt  if  I  would  visit 
him  at  his  farm;  but  I  never  got  the  colt,  for  as  I  was  preparing 
to  go  that  way  en  route  to  collect,  the  sad  news  came  that  he  had 
passed  away. 

Grandfather  Kellogg,  though  just  past  fifteen  years  old,  in 
the  summer  of  1777  was  drafted  into  the  army  of  the  Revolution 
for  a  short  service  at  Horse-Neck;  thence  he  went  to  White 
Plains;  then  he  worked  on  fortifications  at  Fort  Putnam  and 
North  River;  after  returning  home  he  reenlisted,  and  was  soon 
ordered  to  the  coast  on  the  Sound  at  Greenwich,  Connecticut, 
where  some  French  troops  were  stationed;  his  regiment  made  an 
unsuccessful  assault  on  the  bridge  at  King's  Bridge  on  the 
Hudson.    His  older  brother  Leverett  served  in  Captain  John 

1  From  a  manuscript  autobiography  begun  January  7,  1916.  Mr.  Kellogg  died  Octo- 
ber 7,  1923,  at  the  ripe  age  of  nearly  ninety-four  years.  When  he  composed  the  manu- 
script from  which  the  present  contribution  is  taken,  his  memory  was  still  firm,  and  since  he 
had  the  habit  of  consulting  records  for  dates  and  details,  his  story  may  be  looked  upon  as 
more  accurate  than  the  average  of  memoirs.  Its  significance  lies  in  the  success  with  which 
the  author,  by  dint  of  an  extraordinary  retrieving  memory,  brings  back  a  succession  of 
incidents  which  illustrate  and  typify  the  lives  of  our  forbears  in  the  pioneer  age  of  the 
territory  and  the  state.  The  author  belonged  to  the  large  class  of  deeply  religious  and 
Puritanical  New  Englanders  whose  influence  on  Wisconsin  history  for  many  years  was 
dominant  and  which  is  still  felt.  This  narrative  reflects  the  feelings  of  men  of  his  type  on 
questions  like  church  attendance,  anti-slavery,  intoxicants,  and  the  use  of  tobacco. 
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Sedgwick's  regiment  at  Ticonderoga,  was  taken  prisoner,  and  was 
said  to  have  starved  to  death  in  the  prison.  Helmont  received  a 
pension  during  life  for  his  service.  Grandfather  Kellogg  and  wife 
and  Grandfather  Howe  and  wife  were  members  of  the  first  class  of 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  church  that  was  organized  in  Litchfield 
County,  Connecticut,  so  that  it  is  not  improbable  that  this 
organization  was  the  work  of  the  celebrated  Jesse  Lee,  the 
courtly  Virginia  gentleman,  Bishop  Asbury's  chosen  leader  and 
general  to  bring  New  England  into  the  fold.  He  had  also  been 
chosen  and  sent  to  work  out  grand  triumphs  for  his  Master  and 
message  in  Charleston,  South  Carolina,  and  other  portions  of  the 
Southland.  These  two  families  with  other  associates  soon  founded 
and  built  a  church  in  Goshen  in  which  the  then  new  gospel  of  a 
present,  free,  full,  and  conscious  salvation  has  been  preached 
with  power  from  that  day  to  this.  Their  homes  were  the  stopping 
places  of  the  Methodist  itinerants,  who  were  gladly  welcomed, 
with  the  result  that  all  the  fifteen  children  of  both  families  (except 
one)  as  they  grew  to  maturity  became  members  of  that  church, 
and  two  of  the  Kellogg  boys  married  daughters  of  a  preacher,  the 
Reverend  Ebenezer  Washburn,  and  one  of  the  girls  married 
another,  the  Reverend  Julius  Field,  and  was  a  very  useful  help- 
meet through  a  long  life.  Those  were  the  days  of  great  quarterly 
meetings,  when  the  services  lasted  two  or  more  days,  and  families 
came  for  miles  around  and  were  entertained  by  the  local  church. 
At  one  such  meeting  when  the  preacher  was  asking  how  many  each 
family  would  care  for,  Grandpa  Howe  spoke  up,  "We  will  care  for 
forty  and  their  horses  at  our  house,"  thus  electrifying  the  meeting 
and  causing  his  wife  wonderment;  but  those  were  the  days  when 
the  garret,  with  a  bed  on  the  floor,  and  the  haymow  were  made 
available  and  were  gratefully  accepted.  Methodist  history  is  all 
athrob  with  similar  events. 

Grandfather  Kellogg's  trade  was  blacksmi thing;  but  in  the 
later  years  of  his  life  in  Goshen  he  added  a  wool-carding  machine 
to  his  shop,  and  I  have  a  pleasant  memory  of  watching  the  white 
fleecy  rolls  fall  out. 

It  was  not  because  I  was  a  precocious  child  that  I  went  to 
school  when  only  eighteen  months  old,  but  rather  that  mother 
was  without  help  and  Miss  Cobb,  the  teacher,  who  boarded  with 
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her,  took  me  and  my  cradle  across  the  road  to  the  schoolhouse  to 
relieve  mother.  One  vivid  memory  is  of  standing  at  the  door 
with  a  little  black  kitten  in  my  arms  and  crying  because  I  was  not 
permitted  to  take  it  in  to  school  with  me.  I  seem  to  remember 
that  I  learned  my  letters  that  summer  and  in  the  spelling-book 
to  read  as  far  as  "baker."  I  also  recall  the  beginning  of  a  week's 
visit  at  Miss  Cobb's  home,  when  her  beau  came  for  her  with  a 
horse  and  top-buggy. 

One  winter  morning  we  woke  to  find  ourselves  snowed  in  with 
the  snow  banked  up  to  the  eaves,  and  father  had  to  dig  a  tunnel 
from  the  back  door  to  the  barn  and  from  the  front  toward  the 
street  before  our  release,  while  the  neighbors  with  ox  teams  and 
sleds  made  a  driveway  through  the  street.  Father's  business  was 
that  of  a  carpenter  contractor,  engaged  chiefly  in  building 
churches.  Consequently  he  was  away  most  of  the  time,  generally 
coming  home  late  Saturday  and  going  early  Monday.  He  was 
fond  of  a  good  horse  and  kept  and  drove  one  which  could  be  relied 
upon  to  make  quick  time.  Two  years  before  leaving  the  East  he 
built  a  new  Methodist  church  in  Canaan  and  at  the  same  time 
built  a  new  home  for  himself;  in  his  last  year  he  built  a  fine 
Methodist  church  at  Waterbury. 

Of  his  religious  experience  mother  gave  me  this  account: 
When  he  was  married,  although  brought  up  in  a  Methodist  home 
with  regular  prayers  both  night  and  morning,  he  was  not  a 
professor  of  religion,  and  mother  took  it  upon  herself  to  have 
prayers  in  the  morning  and  to  have  grace  at  table.  He  was 
regular  in  attendance  at  church  and  Sunday-school,  also  sang  in 
the  choir;  strict,  too,  in  observance  of  the  Sabbath,  always  shaving 
and  blacking  boots  Saturday  night.  As  time  went  on,  mother 
prayed  much  for  his  conversion.  A  camp-meeting  was  announced 
to  be  held  not  far  away,  and  mother  felt  impressed  that  if  she 
could  get  him  to  go  with  her  to  that  meeting,  results  might  be 
favorable;  and  yet  knowing  the  demands  of  his  business  she 
dreaded  to  ask  his  attendance.  So  she  was  both  surprised  and 
rejoiced  when  on  his  homecoming  she  had  screwed  up  her  courage 
to  ask  him  to  go  with  her  he  not  only  consented  but  said  he  had 
been  planning  his  business  to  go  with  her.  She  naturally  was 
much  in  prayer  for  him,  fixing  her  hope  on  the  camp-meeting. 
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But  when  he  came  home  the  Saturday  night  before  they  were  to 
go  he  told  her  that  on  the  way  home  he  felt  so  impressed  that  it 
was  his  duty  to  make  a  business  of  seeking  the  Savior,  that  he 
tied  his  horse  to  the  fence  and  got  down  on  his  knees  in  the  fence- 
corner  and  began  to  pray  for  light  and  salvation;  and  it  was  not 
long  before  the  light  came  and  with  it  a  joy  and  peace  which  was 
well-nigh  overwhelming.  They  went  to  the  camp -meeting,  but 
only  to  testify  to  the  blessing  that  had  come  in  the  fence-corner, 
and  from  that  day  until  his  death  he  was  one  of  the  faithful, 
consistent  members  of  the  Methodist  church. 

Of  my  early  experiences  I  seem  to  have  an  indistinct  memory 
of  the  dedication  of  the  new  church  and  of  sitting  beside  mother  in 
the  singers'  gallery  and  of  trying  to  join  with  her  in  the  singing 
and  keeping  the  tune  by  the  then  new  specially-shaped  notes  in 
the  new  tune  book.  I  also  recall  attendance  at  some  of  the  sing- 
ing-schools of  the  time. 

Some  considerable  time  before  this  the  happy  Kellogg  family 
had  begun  to  disintegrate.  As  the  boys  married  and  children 
came  along  rapidly,  the  need  of  looking  ahead  for  them,  and  the 
lure  of  the  West,  began  to  have  their  influence.  I  think  the  first  to 
break  away  was  Austin,  the  third  son,  who  went  to  Pennsylvania; 
whither  Luman,  the  eldest,  followed  and  took  contracts  for 
building  one  of  its  canals,  afterward  going  to  central  New  York  to 
help  build  the  Erie  Canal.  Then  Chauncey,  the  second  son, 
moved  to  Cortland,  New  York,  and  continued  his  building 
business  there.  Later  Uncles  Thaddeus  and  Seth  moved  to  New 
Hartford,  Connecticut,  where  cousins  had  built  a  factory  and 
village.  In  the  summer  of  1835  Uncle  Austin,  lured  by  the  call  of 
the  farther  West,  with  its  cheap  lands  and  great  promise,  moved 
to  Wisconsin  and  settled  on  a  farm  two  miles  north  of  Pike  River, 
later  Southport  (now  Kenosha).  The  next  summer  Uncle 
Thaddeus  and  Uncle  Edwin  Howe  (mother's  eldest  brother)  were 
sent  to  Wisconsin  to  investigate  the  conditions  there  for  others; 
upon  Uncle  Thad's  return  a  council  was  held  at  which  it  was 
decided  that  father  with  his  family  was  to  go  on  that  fall  and 
Thaddeus,  Seth,  Chauncey,  and  the  old  folks  of  both  families 
should  follow  in  the  spring.  Thereupon  definite  preparation  for 
our  going  began;  the  home  was  sold,  business  closed  up,  and  as  the 
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news  spread,  friends  and  neighbors  crowded  in  with  the  feeling 
that  we  were  going  into  an  unknown  country  where  they  would 
never  see  us  again,  and  they  must  come  and  bid  us  good-bye 
forever. 

Amid  such  excitement  household  goods  were  packed  and 
sent  by  team  to  Albany,  New  York,  for  which  place  our 
little  family  of  five,  after  a  tearful  good-bye,  took  the  stage,  at 
the  start  of  the  long  journey  in  the  last  days  of  September,  1836. 
At  Albany  we  took  the  railroad  to  Schenectady,  the  only  railroad 
in  the  country,  with  strap  iron  laid  on  wooden  stringers;  there,  as 
the  most  rapid  transit,  we  took  a  canal  packet  for  Buffalo.  I  still 
have  recollections  of  ducking  as  the  helmsman  cried  out,  "Low- 
bridge,"  and  of  occasional  tramps  beside  the  mules  on  the  tow- 
path  as  we  made  our  slow  way.  Arrived  at  Buffalo,  we  found 
that  the  last  steamer  around  the  lakes  had  just  gone,  and  we  were 
compelled  to  send  our  goods  by  a  sailing  vessel;  while  we  took 
steamer  for  Detroit.  At  Detroit,  instead  of  taking  the  stage  to 
travel  day  and  night,  as  was  its  wont,  father  bought  a  two-horse 
team  and  wagon,  and  while  we  traveled  as  fast  as  the  stage  during 
the  day,  we  put  up  at  the  very  primitive  taverns  of  the  time  at 
night.  At  Ypsilanti  we  had  our  first  taste  of  venison,  which  we 
did  not  relish  much  for  it  was  cooked  too  hard.  At  Niles,  at  the 
foot  of  its  great  sand  hill,  we  stopped  for  the  night  at  a  big  log 
tavern  where  the  crowd  was  so  great  that  although  there  were 
bunks  up  the  side  of  the  walls  and  beds  on  the  floor,  we  could  get 
for  our  family  of  five  only  one  bed  in  a  room  with  others,  and  so 
we  packed  all  into  the  one  bed  for  the  night.  At  Chicago,  where 
father  had  had  some  thought  of  stopping,  the  mud  was  so  deep 
and  so  omnipresent  that  he  determined  to  drive  on  after  stopping 
at  the  old  Lake  Hotel  over  night;  and  I  can  even  now  see  the 
chicken  tracks  on  its  kitchen  floor,  so  thick  that  one  could  not  put 
a  pencil  down  without  covering  some.  On  our  last  day,  while 
watching  the  water  flow  into  the  wheel  tracks,  as  we  crossed  a 
prairie  to  avoid  a  slough,  my  cap  fell  off  and  the  hind  wheel  ran 
over  it,  so  that  it  got  very  wet  and  my  ears  got  cold,  and  I  recall 
that  after  passing  Pike  River,  where  we  inquired  the  way  to  Uncle 
Austin's,  and  it  grew  dark,  it  seemed  a  very  long,  cold  drive  before 
we  caught  sight  of  the  light  from  his  window  and  then  the  glad 
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welcome  and  comforting  cheer  of  the  blazing  fire  of  logs  in  his 
chimney  place. 

It  seemed  like  a  haven  of  rest  as  the  two  brothers  and  two 
sisters  greeted  each  other,  and  the  new-found  cousins  all  gave 
such  a  joyous  greeting.  Though  we  had  come  the  quickest  way 
possible  (except  the  lack  of  night  travel  across  Michigan) ,  we  had 
been  just  four  weeks  on  the  way  from  our  home  in  Connecticut. 
And  just  think,  our  family  of  five  lived  for  more  than  a  month, 
except  that  father  went  on  to  Milwaukee  after  the  first  week  or 
two,  with  Uncle's  family  of  eight,  in  their  one-room  log  house  with 
one  room  above  reached  by  a  ladder  by  the  side  of  the  wall  and 
a  hole  in  the  ceiling,  with  only  the  privacy  made  by  sheets  or 
blankets  hung  from  the  ceiling  to  give  a  kind  of  separation 
into  rooms,  and  with  only  a  fireplace  for  heating  or  cooking. 

Among  the  memories  of  those  happy  days  are  these,  of  seeing 
uncle  open  a  trap-door  in  the  floor  and  go  down  a  ladder  to  the 
bins  in  the  cellar  and  lift  up  turnips  by  the  one  long  root,  to  find 
the  solid  ones  and  bring  them  up  to  be  scraped  with  a  case  knife, 
a  real  delicacy  instead  of  the  apples  with  which  we  treated  friends 
in  the  East.  Once  father  went  down  and  my  little  two-year-old 
sister  stood  on  the  edge  looking  down  and  saying,  "Papa,  let  me 
come  with  you."  She  heard  his  kind  word,  "Jump  and  I'll 
catch  you,"  but  she  hesitating  stood  saying,  "I  can't  see  you, 
papa,  it's  all  dark,"  and  again  he  said,  "I  am  right  here;  jump 
and  I'll  catch  you.  "  Then  she,  mustering  up  all  her  faith, 
jumped  into  the  darkness  and  landed  safe  in  his  enfolding  arms. 
I  have  often  since  used  this  little  incident  as  a  good  illustration  of 
"saving  faith"  in  the  act  of  complete  committal  to  Christ  for 
pardon  and  salvation.  On  Sunday  all  of  both  families  went  to 
Methodist  meeting  in  Southport  and  met  Father  Deming  and 
Sereno  Fisk,  who  were  among  the  founders  of  Southport  Method- 
ism. Aunt  Armenia  was  a  good  cook,  and  though  with  the 
limited  facilities  of  only  a  fireplace  and  a  tin  oven,  with  the  help  of 
her  three  well-grown  girls  she  managed  to  provide  for  us  what 
impressed  us  then  as  very  good  living  for  a  new  West — pancakes, 
or  oftener  slapjacks  of  [buckwheat  meal]  with  sausage,  supple- 
mented with  bread  and  milk  or  mush  and  milk  for  breakfast; 
roast  pork  or  a  baked  wild  duck  or  a  mess  of  fish  caught  in  Pike 
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River  close  by,  potatoes  roasted  in  the  ashes,  boiled  turnips  or 
rutabagas  (the  first  we  had  known),  with  tender  johnny-cake  and 
pumpkin  pie  and  a  bowl  of  milk  for  dinner;  creamed  potatoes 
with  thickened  salt  pork  gravy,  biscuits  and  wild  honey  (for 
uncle  had  found  a  bee  tree),  with  plenty  of  milk  for  supper  might 
be  called  high  living  now. 

After  the  supper  dishes  and  the  chores  were  done,  the  whole 
family  would  gather  for  prayers,  each  with  his  own  Bible  or 
Testament,  and  aunt  or  mother  would  strike  up  a  familiar  hymn, 
in  which  all  would  try  to  join,  when  uncle  or  father  would  lead  in 
a  prayer  of  thanksgiving,  petition,  or  praise.  After  prayers 
uncle  would  put  on  a  huge  back  log  and  with  a  good  fore  log  would 
build  a  blazing  fire  that  lighted  all  the  room,  and  the  children 
would  bring  from  the  loft  pans  of  hazelnuts  (new  to  us  then), 
hickory  nuts,  black  walnuts,  or  butternuts,  and  with  flat-irons  on 
lap,  two  with  hammers  would  begin  to  crack  (each  nut  with  its 
peculiar  stroke,  that  its  meat  might  come  out  whole)  until  all  the 
company  around  the  glowing  fire  were  supplied,  and  then  as  we 
picked  out  the  meats  with  thorns  from  the  crab -tree  some  one 
would  tell  where  the  hazelnuts  had  been  found,  or  the  hickory  or 
butternuts,  with  some  of  the  fun  of  the  getting,  or  some  story  of 
a  hunt  in  the  woods.  And  after  all  had  eaten  to  the  fill  of  nuts, 
uncle  would  go  to  the  cellar  and  bring  a  basket  of  smooth  white 
turnips,  and  cutting  off  the  tops,  give  each  one  a  knife,  teaching 
the  newcomers  how  to  scrape  to  get  the  cool,  luscious  juiciness  to 
perfection,  which  we  were  pleased  to  find  not  a  poor  substitute  for 
the  apples  of  the  old  home.  As  the  fire  burned  down  and  big  coals 
glowed  warm,  we  would  hear  some  story  of  the  new  western  life; 
till  uncle  would  suddenly  call  out,  "Early  to  bed  and  early  to  rise, 
makes  a  man  healthy,  wealthy,  and  wise,"  and  uncle  and  aunt 
would  start  for  their  sheet-framed  room  in  one  corner,  and 
father  and  mother  for  one  in  the  opposite  corner,  where  little 
sister  had  been  long  asleep,  and  the  children  would  take  turns  in 
climbing  the  ladder  to  the  quilt-separated  rooms  of  the  loft, 
where  on  straw  beds  on  the  floor,  "nature's  sweet  restorer, 
blessed  sleep"2  soon  brought  rest  or  dreams. 

2     Tired  Nature's  sweet  restorer,  balmy  sleep, 
He,  like  the  rest  his  ready  visit  pays 
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After  a  ten  days'  stay  father  drove  on  to  Milwaukee  to  find 
our  goods  and  arrange  for  a  home.  The  household  goods  had 
been  carried  past  to  Chicago,  but  had  found  their  way  back  to 
Milwaukee,  and  after  long  search  were  located  and  then  moved 
into  a  living  place  consisting  of  four  rooms  over  a  store  situated 
on  the  west  bank  of  the  river  just  opposite  what  is  now  the 
Second  Ward  Bank,  but  what  was  then  the  "American  House." 
After  settling  the  furniture  in  this  house  father  drove  back  to 
Southport  for  the  family,  spending  New  Year's  eve  with  the  dear 
ones  in  his  brother  Austin's  home.  Early  New  Year's  morning 
we  bade  a  fond  good-bye  to  the  friends,  and  our  family  of  five 
started  for  Milwaukee  snugly  tucked  up  in  a  big  double  sleigh 
and  drove  through  in  the  one  day,  only  stopping  at  Caledonia 
for  dinner,  and  finding  ourselves  welcomed  to  the  new  home  with 
the  old  goods  by  Cousin  William  Ansel  Kellogg  (Uncle  Chauncey's 
oldest  son),  who  had  spent  the  summer  working  at  his  carpenter 
trade  there. 

So  we  arrived  at  Milwaukee  and  set  up  a  new  home  the  first 
day  of  January,  1837.  Thirty-six  had  been  the  boom  year,  and  the 
spirit  was  still  very  much  in  the  air;  those  were  the  days  when 
Milwaukee  was  to  become  the  great  city  on  the  western  shore  of 
Lake  Michigan,  having  the  advantage  of  Chicago  by  its  higher 
ground,  its  freedom  from  swamp  and  mud,  and  its  promise  of  a 
better  harbor  for  the  larger  ships  and  steamers.  New  buildings 
for  stores  and  homes  were  the  great  demand  from  old  settlers 
and  newcomers.  Father  and  Cousin  William  Ansel  formed  a 
partnership  as  contractors  and  builders,  taking  several  contracts 
for  large  buildings,  and  everything  looked  rosy  and  hopeful  for  a 
profitable  year.  They  put  their  saved  money  into  lumber  and 
labor  and  assumed  debt  for  material  to  fill  the  contracts,  ex- 
pecting good  returns  when  the  work  was  done.  But  suddenly, 
like  a  clap  of  thunder  from  a  clear  sky,  in  August  the  Ohio  Life 
and  Trust  Company  of  Cincinnati  closed  its  doors  and  there 
swept  over  all  the  land  the  great  panic  of  1837.3   Banks  nearly 

Where  fortune  smiles.   The  wretched  he  forsakes; 
Swift  on  his  downy  pinions  flies  from  grief, 
And  lights  on  lids  unsullied  with  a  tear. 

— Young's  Night  Thoughts 
»  The  cause  of  the  panic  here  given  fits  better  the  financial  collapse  of  1857,  which 
began  with  the  failure  of  the  Ohio  Life  and  Trust  Company. 
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all  failed — all  in  the  West  and  South  and  all  but  a  very  few  in  the 
East.  What  money  people  had  was  in  bank  bills  which  were 
worthless  and  would  not  buy  anything,  and  for  food  and  absolute 
necessities  the  only  recourse  was  to  what  little  gold  and  silver 
men  had,  which  proved  to  be  a  very  insufficient  quantity. 

But  before  the  panic,  of  which  more  later  on,  several  occur- 
rences took  place  which  should  be  related  at  this  time.  Early 
in  1836  a  Methodist  class  had  been  formed,  composed  of  one  man 
and  three  women  (about  the  average  proportion),  a  preacher  had 
been  appointed,  and  the  work  of  a  church  begun.  Of  the  four 
first  members,  Daniel  Worthington  was  a  tall,  handsome,  courtly 
gentleman,  who  soon  became  an  itinerant  preacher,  and  spent  his 
life  in  laying  the  foundations  of  our  grand  Iowa  Methodism;  Mrs. 
Samuel  Brown  was  a  cheery,  large-framed,  and  large-hearted 
woman,  full  of  good  works;  Mrs.  Farmin  some  time  later  was  the 
wife  of  a  Methodist  preacher  and  a  real  helpmate  for  him;  Mrs. 
Lowry  was  such  a  Christian  that  her  husband,  influenced  by  her 
life,  was  the  first  convert  at  Elder  Clark's  two-days'  quarterly 
meeting  in  January,  1837,  which  conversion  of  a  leading  merchant 
tailor,  by  its  reality  and  power,  made  a  wide-spread  impression 
on  the  town.  Surely  these  made  a  good  beginning  for  the  little 
new  church,  which  father  and  mother  immediately  joined. 
One  of  the  most  vivid  of  my  boyhood  memories  is  of  bursting  one 
noon  into  our  living-room,  of  hearing  mother's  "Hush,"  and  seeing 
stretched  out  on  the  bed  in  the  corner  an  old  man  with  a  face 
almost  as  white  as  the  counterpane  aureoled  in  a  halo  of  snowy 
hair  full  whiter  than  the  pillows,  and  with  such  a  restful,  radiant 
peace  upon  it,  that  he  seemed  to  me  then  (and,  too,  as  I  plainly 
see  him  now)  like  a  real  messenger  from  the  skies.  He  proved  to 
be  Elder  John  Clark,  one  of  the  pioneer  missionaries  of  Wisconsin, 
Illinois,  and  afterward  of  Texas,  one  of  Methodism's  heroes  and 
saints.  Mother  told  me  that  he  said  almost  as  soon  as  he  came 
in,  "Sister  Kellogg,  after  sleeping  three  nights  beside  the  logs 
on  my  trip  from  Green  Bay,  your  bed  does  look  so  inviting, 
may  I  have  a  little  nap  upon  it?"  And  what  Methodist  mother 
could  say  him  nay.  He  held  his  quarterly  meeting,  preaching  with 
rare  eloquence  and  power,  and  passed  on,  and  we  never  saw  him 
more. 
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In  the  spring  the  three  Kellogg  brothers  and  their  families, 
Chauncey  from  New  York  and  Thadd eus  and  Seth  from  Connect- 
icut, came  west  and  located  at  what  was  long  known  as  Kellogg's 
Corners  (now  Sylvania)  in  Racine  County,  about  equally  distant 
from  Racine  and  Southport,  and  with  them  came  my  four  grand- 
parents, the  Kellogg  and  Howe  families.  Uncles  Chauncey  and 
Seth  were  at  the  Corners  and  Uncle  Thad  two  miles  east,  all  on 
farms.  I  remember  that  father  sold  his  team,  for  which  he  had 
little  use  in  town,  to  Grandpa  Howe  to  help  in  his  farming. 
In  July  of  that  memorable  year  the  darling  sister  (Wilhelmine 
Estelle),  the  light  and  joy  of  our  home,  was  suddenly  attacked 
with  what  was  then  called  summer  complaint,  and  after  a  very 
brief  illness  for  which  no  remedy  could  be  found,  because  of  the 
unskilled  doctor  of  those  early  days  (as  it  has  ever  seemed  to  us) 
passed  away,  and  with  the  help  and  sympathy  of  the  preacher 
and  church  friends  we  buried  her  on  a  steep  hillside  on  Deacon 
Brown's  lot,  as  there  was  no  cemetery  yet  in  the  town. 

The  effect  of  the  panic  was  such  that  parties  for  whom  father 
and  his  partner  built  could  not  pay  for  the  work  done,  one  party 
I  remember  pleading  the  baby  act — that  he  was  not  of  age  when 
the  contract  was  made  and  so  not  responsible — and  in  another 
case  father's  lawyer  neglected  to  file  a  lien  in  time;  the  sad 
result  being  that  father  was  left  with  a  heavy  burden  of  debts, 
and  though  Congress  stepped  in  to  give  relief  by  passing  the 
first  bankruptcy  bill,  releasing  debtors  who  took  advantage  of 
It,  yet  father,  deeming  it  not  quite  Christian  to  seek  relief  that 
way,  struggled  on  for  many  years  to  pay  these  debts,  and  often 
used  to  pray  that  he  might  live  to  be  clear  of  debt  once  more. 
The  winter  of  1837-38  was  a  very  hard  one  for  Wisconsin;  for 
most  of  the  people  potatoes  and  salt  were  the  only  diet,  and  for 
many  it  was  hard  to  get  even  these.  Our  family  was  regarded  as 
very  fortunate  in  having  through  a  friendly  merchant,  whose 
name  I  forget,  access  to  a  box  of  buckwheat  and  one  of  shelled 
corn;  so  that  my  brother  and  I  would  take  a  pail  on  a  hand-sled 
and  one  week  get  it  full  of  buckwheat  and  the  next  of  corn,  draw 
it  home,  grind  it  in  a  coffee-mill,  sift  it  in  a  hand  sieve,  and  then 
make  pancakes,  which,  with  a  firkin  of  butter  father  had  secured 
before  the  panic,  gave  us  high  living  compared  with  others;  I 
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recall  that  I  became  so  deft  with  a  spider  that  I  could  throw 
it  up  and  catch  the  falling  pancake  without  spilling  any  batter. 

I  think  it  was  this  winter  my  brother  and  I  attended  our 
first  school  in  Milwaukee.  It  was  held  in  a  store  building  located 
on  Third  Street  near  Poplar,  and  was  taught  by  a  Mr.  West, 
who  afterward  settled  on  a  timber  farm  opposite  Appleton  on  Fox 
River,  and  whose  son-in-law,  Dr.  Studley,  now  keeps  the  River- 
side Sanitarium,  north  of  Milwaukee-Downer  College.  His 
school  comprised  children  of  all  ages,  from  full-grown  youth  down 
to  little  children.  Among  the  pupils  were  two  daughters  of  Byron 
Kilbourn,  and  of  I.  A.  Lapham  I  think  two,  Elizabeth  Burdick, 
who  married  R.  W.  Pierce,  two  or  three  Smith  boys,  and  some 
forty  others.    One  very  exciting  time  I  distinctly  recall.  The 
master  had  announced  that  any  who  did  not  come  in  promptly 
when  the  bell  rang  would  be  called  to  account.    One  afternoon 
Bill  Smith,  one  of  the  biggest  boys,  much  larger  than  the  master, 
who  was  quite  a  small  man,  came  in  late;  after  the  school  work 
was  over  the  master  called  Bill  to  the  front,  telling  him  to  take 
off  his  coat,  as  he  must  punish  him  for  disobeying  the  rules,  and 
taking  a  rawhide  from  his  desk.   When  Bill  saw  the  rawhide  he 
ran  to  the  stove  and  grabbed  up  a  big  iron  fire  shovel.  The  master 
took  a  big  hickory  club  from  his  desk,  and  Bill  seeing  he  was 
overmatched  offered  to  put  down  the  club,  which  was  done,  but 
as  the  master  stepped  forward  to  use  his  rawhide  Bill  clinched 
him  and  they  had  a  great  struggle,  falling  to  the  floor  and  rolling 
over  till  finally  the  master  came  out  on  top  and  called  for  some 
one  to  hand  him  his  rawhide.   I  picked  it  up  and  handed  it  to 
him,  and  he  arose  and  lashed  Bill  with  it  while  he  lay  on  the 
floor  turning  his  feet  to  the  master;  one  cut  of  the  rawhide  was 
so  strong  that  it  cut  Bill's  shirt  sleeve  clear  in  two,  and  this 
whipping  continued  until  Bill  begged  for  mercy  and  promised 
to  keep  the  rules.   But  in  the  clinch  and  tussle  the  master  lost 
two  of  his  front  teeth  and  altogether  it  was  the  most  exciting 
time  I  ever  saw,  but  its  result  was  such  that  the  master  had  no 
more  trouble  that  winter. 

One  January  day  in  1838  father  took  a  dry-goods  box  on  a  big 
hand-sled  and  went  up  the  frozen  Menomonee  River  for  a  load  of 
potatoes  he  had  heard  of.   On  the  way  home  he  became  so  cold 
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and  numb  that  he  had  to  leave  the  sled  and  come  for  help. 
Mother  and  we  children  had  been  anxiously  awaiting  his  return. 
It  would  not  do  to  leave  the  load  till  morning,  for  the  potatoes 
would  freeze,  and  so  as  soon  as  father  could  go,  brother  and  I, 
warmly  bundled  up,  went  back  with  him  and  with  our  help  he 
managed  to  get  the  sled  with  its  box  of  potatoes  into  the  cellar 
of  the  store  below  our  rooms  by  about  midnight,  saved  for  our 
winter  supply. 

At  the  legal  organization  of  the  First  Methodist  Church  of 
Milwaukee,  which  took  place  in  July,  1837,  at  the  preacher's 
house,  of  the  seven  trustees  elected  one  was  my  father,  one  my 
mother's  oldest  brother  Edwin,  and  one  my  cousin  William  A., 
father's  partner.  The  services,  including  the  Sunday-school, 
were  held  in  the  store  of  an  auction  room  until  that  was  closed  by 
the  panic,  and  after  that  in  father's  carpenter  shop,  prepared  by 
sweeping  out  the  shavings  and  placing  boards  on  nail  kegs  for 
seats  and  using  the  bench  for  a  pulpit.  This  shop  was  on  the 
southeast  corner  of  East  Water  and  Huron  streets,  and  was  the 
last  building  on  the  street  north  of  Walker's  Point.  It  stood  on 
piles  in  the  marsh  which  extended  to  the  lake  on  the  east  and  the 
river  on  the  south,  and  was  generally  overflowed  and  frozen  in 
winter,  making  a  fine  skating  place  for  the  boys,  as  that  was 
before  the  time  of  skating  girls. 

In  the  fall  of  1837  three  of  Uncle  Chauncey's  older  girls, 
following  their  brother,  came  to  town  and  started  a  millinery  and 
tailoring  establishment;  they  united  with  our  little  church  and 
added  to  our  homelike  feeling.  During  the  hard  winter  of  1838 
Uncle  Austin  drove  up  in  his  sleigh  to  visit  us,  bringing  along 
some  of  his  wife's  fine  fresh  butter,  which  he  sold  to  Byron 
Kilbourn,  about  the  only  man  who  could  buy,  for  the  very  unusual 
price  of  seventy-five  cents  per  pound,  having  first  given  us  a 
small  share.  The  same  winter  a  man  drove  two  yoke  of  oxen  from 
Caledonia,  traded  one  of  his  oxen  for  a  barrel  of  flour,  and  taking 
it  home  invited  his  neighbors  in  to  a  feast  of  biscuits  and  honey, 
he  having  also  found  a  wild  bee  tree.  And  Mr.  Buck  in  his 
history  tells  of  many  a  city  lot,  for  which  $500  to  $1000  had 
been  paid,  that  was  traded  for  a  barrel  of  flour  to  escape  star- 
vation. Postage  on  a  letter  from  friends  in  the  East  cost  twenty- 
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five  cents,  and  if  of  extra  size  it  cost  fifty,  and  therefore  corre- 
spondence was  infrequent. 

This  winter  the  ice  in  the  river  froze  more  than  three  feet 
thick,  so  that  when  we  wanted  to  cut  holes  through  it  in  order  to 
fish,  as  we  often  did,  it  was  necessary  to  have  besides  the  regular 
ax  with  which  to  cut  the  holes  a  chisel  fastened  to  a  long  handle 
to  finish  the  cutting.  But  it  was  fun  to  watch  the  fish  through 
such  a  long  hole  as  we  lay  on  the  ice  and  covered  our  heads  with 
a  blanket,  and  see  how  warily  they  would  come  and  smell  of  the 
bait  and  dodge  away  and  at  last  snap  at  it  and  get  caught;  in 
this  way  we  helped  out  our  scanty  fare  not  infrequently. 

At  the  spring  meeting  of  the  New  York  Conference  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  the  Reverend  Julius  Field  (the 
husband  of  father's  sister  Aunt  Minerva)  was  appointed  a  Sunday- 
school  missionary,  and  sent  out  to  Wisconsin.  He  came  with  his 
family  in  June  (stopping  for  a  brief  visit  with  us)  and  located  at 
Kellogg's  Corners,  where  with  the  help  of  his  eastern  friends 
he  caused  to  be  built  the  first  frame  Methodist  meeting-house  in 
the  state,  of  which  Uncle  Chauncey  was  the  contractor  and 
builder.  I  am  reminded  by  a  recent  letter  from  his  daughter 
that  the  first  county  teachers'  institute  was  held  in  this  place, 
some  time  later. 

To  turn  back  a  few  months  in  my  narration:  At  the  session 
of  the  Illinois  Conference  held  in  Jacksonville  September,  1837, 
the  Reverend  James  R.  Goodrich  was  appointed  preacher  for 
Milwaukee.  He  came  all  the  way  from  Dubuque  (for  the  con- 
ference then  embraced  Illinois,  Wisconsin,  and  Iowa)  to  preach 
to  the  forty-five  members  reported  by  the  last  preacher,  in  their 
place  of  meeting,  father's  carpenter  shop.  He  was  a  scholarly, 
finely  cultured  man  and  very  acceptable  as  a  preacher,  but  his 
health  failed  and  he  was  obliged  to  leave  in  the  middle  of  the 
year.  But  the  regular  services  were  kept  up,  sometimes  by  the 
reading  of  a  sermon  by  Cousin  William  A.  [Kellogg],  but  more 
often  by  a  sermon  by  one  of  the  exhorters,  of  whom  four  were 
licensed  at  a  meeting  held  March  12,  1838,  namely,  James  Ash, 
David  Worthington,  Francis  Metcalf,  and  Hiram  Johnson.  Two 
of  these,  Brothers  Ash  and  Worthington,  afterward  joined  the 
conference  and  became  traveling  preachers.    The  first,  having 
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filled  with  a  true  success  for  several  years  appointments  in 
Wisconsin,  passed  over,  and  was  buried  within  the  bounds  of  the 
New  Berlin  circuit;  the  other,  transferred  to  Iowa,  became  one 
of  her  leading  preachers,  was  once  a  delegate  to  the  General 
Conference,  and  left  a  long  record  of  useful  work  in  his  Master's 
vineyard.  Francis  Metcalf  developed  into  a  successful  class 
leader,  church  worker,  and  local  preacher.  He  married  Uncle 
Chauncey's  third  daughter,  Ophelia,  became  a  merchant  in 
Kenosha,  and  later  a  successful  salesman  for  Silas  Peirce  and 
Company,  a  leading  wholesale  dry-goods  house  of  Boston,  where 
he  lived  for  some  years.  He  left  as  a  chief  legacy  to  his  three  sons 
and  three  daughters  a  long  record  of  good  works  stretching  from 
Milwaukee  through  Sylvania,  Kenosha,  Boston,  and  Appleton, 
where  he  died  beloved  in  1863.  Hiram  Johnson  became  a  local 
preacher  and  good  church  worker  for  many  years  in  Port  Wash- 
ington and  Sheboygan;  a  good  record  for  this  meeting's  work. 
At  the  conference  of  September,  1838,  the  Reverend  Wellington 
Weigley  was  appointed  to  Milwaukee,  but  he  could  not  raise 
money  enough  to  move  his  family  from  Galena,  and  so  we  were 
left  without  a  regular  preacher  for  the  year,  but  Brother  Jared 
Thompson,  a  farmer  of  Oak  Creek  and  a  local  preacher  (father  of 
the  lawyer  of  the  same  name,  who  has  been  a  recent  assistant 
city  attorney),  came  up  and  continued  the  service  arid  carried 
on  the  work  through  the  year. 

It  must  have  been  the  spring  of  1838  that  a  school  was 
started  in  one  of  the  rooms  on  the  first  floor  of  the  courthouse 
(the  court  room  being  on  the  second  floor).  Whether  this  was  a 
public  school  or  a  private  one  I  do  not  remember,  but  I  know  that 
my  brother  and  I  took  our  lunch  pail  in  a  canoe  every  morning, 
paddled  across  the  river  and  bayou  and  landing  at  a  depression 
in  the  high  east-side  hill,  climbed  up  to  the  top,  passed  by  a 
frame  bowling  alley  just  built  there,  and  then  by  a  cow  path 
through  the  poplar  grove  to  the  courthouse  standing  where  the 
present  building  stands  (a  new  white  frame  two-story  building 
which  Juneau  had  given  to  the  county).  We  had  for  our  teacher 
Eli  Bates,  a  middle-aged  man  with  a  cork  leg,  who  proved  to  be  a 
good  teacher  and  kept  a  successful  school,  having  for  his  scholars 
children  of  most  of  the  prominent  people  of  the  town.  Among 
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them  were  Juneau's  five  children  (Narcisse,  Paul,  Frank,  Theresa, 
and  Harriet);  Galbra>ith,  Kurtz,  and  John  Miller,  sons  of  A.  G. 
Miller,  the  federal  judge;  Henry  and  Walter  Williams;  Charles 
and  Frank  Hawley,  sons  of  Cyrus  Hawley,  long  the  county  clerk; 
and  Francis  Walker,  Sydney  and  Irving  Bean,  his  brother  the 
farmer,  and  many  others  whose  names  do  not  come  to  me  now. 
As  I  remember  it  there  was  but  one  house,  a  two-story  frame 
fronting  the  square,  located  on  what  would  now  be  the  northeast 
corner  of  Jackson  and  Biddle  streets  (built  by  A.  Hyatt  Smith), 
and  that  all  north  of  the  courthouse  was  a  thick  poplar  grove 
with  some  large  oak  trees  interspersed,  in  which  we  were  wont 
to  play  Hi-spy  at  recess  or  at  noon.  The  hill  between  where 
we  left  our  canoe  and  Juneau's  store,  then  as  high  as  the  new  city 
hall  is  now,  has  since  all  been  graded  down  to  fill  up  the  adjacent 
marsh.  There  was  no  bridge  across  the  river,  only  a  ferry  from 
Wisconsin  to  Spring  streets  (the  latter  now  Grand  Avenue)  and 
one  at  the  foot  of  East  Water  Street  to  Walker's  Point.  Matthew 
Keenan  (or  Mat,  as  everybody  called  him)  was  the  ferryman  at 
Spring  Street,  and  the  ferry  was  a  small  scow  propelled  by  a 
crank  windlass  around  which  a  rope  stretched  across  the  river 
revolved;  a  larger  scow,  which  was  poled  across,  served  at  first 
for  motive  power.  Keenan,  the  ferryman,  lived  to  be  one  of  the 
prominent  and  wealthy  citizens  of  Milwaukee,  a  vice-president 
of  the  Northwestern  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company. 

Professor  Bates,  after  teaching  for  about  two  years,  was  made 
keeper  of  the  new  lighthouse  finished  in  1839.  After  that  he 
entered  the  firm  of  Mears,  Bates  and  Company  of  Chicago,  a 
leading  lumber  firm,  and  made  a  large  fortune.  The  lighthouse 
was  located  on  a  high  bluff  which  extended  from  where  Huron 
Street  strikes  the  lake  to  North  Point,  at  a  spot  at  the  east  end 
of  Wisconsin  Street  where  the  hill  was  very  high  and  steep.  At 
its  foot  was  a  favorite  swimming  place  for  the  boys,  especially 
adapted  to  the  purpose  by  being  screened  from  observation  by 
the  hill,  and  by  having  a  fine  sandy  beach  and  two  sand  bars, 
the  first  within  wading  depth  from  the  shore.  It  was  great  fun 
when  the  white  combers  would  roll  in  from  the  lake  to  dive 
through  them  and  come  out  on  the  second  bar,  and  wade  out  a 
space  and  repeat  the  process  out  to  deep  water.   The  lighthouse 
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was  long  ago  moved  to  North  Point,  the  hill  graded  down,  and 
its  dirt  used  to  fill  the  marsh  below  Huron  Street. 

At  the  west  of  the  town  there  was  a  high  hill  sweeping  clear 
around  to  the  north,  very  steep  at  Spring  Street  and  also  at  what 
is  now  Third  Street.  At  its  foot  from  about  Wells  Street  up  to 
Chestnut,  was  a  tamarack  swamp  with  some  of  its  trees  nearly 
as  tall  as  the  bluff  but  with  a  bottom  that  one  had  to  jump  from 
clump  to  clump  to  traverse;  it  was  here  we  gathered  tamarack 
gum  and  wintergreen  berries  in  their  season.  On  west,  beyond 
the  top  at  Spring  Street,  stretched  a  burr  oak  grove  which  was 
broken  by  two  gullies  running  north  and  south;  and  if  in  looking 
for  the  cow  and  listening  for  her  bell  she  had  strayed  beyond  the 
first  gully,  we  felt  it  a  very  long  tramp  to  find  her,  which  made  us 
late  and  skeery.  Later  Priam  B.  Hill,  long  secretary  of  the  Mil- 
waukee Mutual  Fire  Insurance  Company,  built  a  fine  house 
near  the  head  of  Spring  Street  hill;  and  still  later  Dr.  D.  W. 
Perkins  built  one  on  a  high  knoll  at  about  Cedar  Street.  Both 
of  these  had  to  come  down  from  their  high  perch  when  the 
grading-down  occurred  which  was  necessary  to  make  a  gradual 
ascent  of  the  streets  up  the  hill.  The  same  thing  happened  to  a 
fine  house  built  by  Mr.  Goodall  of  the  firm  of  Holton  and  Goodall 
at  the  crown  of  Clybourn  Street,  and  to  one  built  by  Leander 
Comstock  at  the  top  of  Third  Street  hill. 

In  the  woods,  where  we  hunted  our  cows  and  went  black- 
berrying  in  the  fall,  the  deer  were  often  seen,  and  when  the  snow 
was  on  the  ground  it  was  not  an  infrequent  occurrence  to  see 
Dr.  E.  B.  Wolcott  riding  home  with  his  rifle  on  shoulder,  dragging 
a  deer  tied  to  the  tail  of  his  horse,  down  Spring  Street  and  up  to 
his  home  on  the  East  Side.  The  land  from  just  south  of  Spring 
Street  down  to  the  Menomonee  was  low  and  swampy,  generally 
flooded  in  winter  and  so  making  good  skating;  while  the  whole 
Menomonee  valley  on  both  sides  of  its  sluggish  stream  was  a 
jungle  of  rushes  and  cat-tails,  a  home  for  ducks  in  summer  and 
muskrats  in  winter. 

From  the  upstairs  rooms  we  moved  into  the  corner  one  of  a 
double  house  on  the  corner  of  Fourth  and  Cedar,  where  the 
Republican  House  now  stands,  having  for  our  neighbors  in  the 
other  part  John  Hustis  and  family,  a  leading  lawyer  who  later 
moved  to  Dodge  County  and  became  a  prominent  politician. 
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This  spring  of  1838  father  began  a  new  business,  that  of 
supplying  the  steamboats  which  sailed  the  lakes,  with  cordwood 
used  exclusively  for  making  steam.  Using  large  scows  propelled 
by  men  with  poles,  he  would  go  up  the  rivers  and  along  the  lake 
shore,  load  the  scow  with  wood  procured  from  the  farmers  or 
choppers  on  the  banks,  pole  it  out  to  the  boat  anchored  in  the 
lake  opposite  the  mouth  of  the  river,  discharge  his  cargo  of  wood, 
and  take  a  load  of  freight  from  the  boat  to  warehouses  on  the 
river,  as  none  of  the  large  steamers  of  the  time  could  enter  the 
river.  When  he  went  to  the  lake  shore  he  would  tow  the  scow 
along  the  beach  by  means  of  a  team  of  horses  hitched  to  a  long 
rope,  and  sometimes  I  would  ride  one  of  the  horses  and  take  the 
place  of  the  teamster. 

In  February,  1839,  the  first  land  sale  by  the  government  was 
held  in  Milwaukee,  at  which  persons  from  all  the  southern  part  of 
the  territory  came  to  secure  their  land.  The  terms  were  that  the 
land  was  to  be  sold  at  auction,  but  no  sale  was  to  be  for  less 
than  $1.25  per  acre,  and  if  no  one  should  bid  more  the  land  was 
struck  off  to  the  first  bidder.  Settlers  who  had  made  location 
and  improvements  on  their  lands,  fearing  speculators  would  bid 
them  up,  held  a  meeting  and  resolved  to  hustle  and  use  harsh 
measures  on  any  one  who  bid  beyond  the  government  price  on  a 
settler's  land.  The  first  morning  one  man  began  to  bid,  but  the 
crowd  made  it  so  uncomfortable  for  him  that  not  one  other 
ventured  to  bid  up,  and  the  men  who  had  made  improvements 
procured  their  land  at  the  stipulated  price  and  the  sale  went  off 
without  disturbance.  At  this  sale  Uncle  Thad  came  up  from 
Racine  County  and  bought  in  his  land  and  the  lands  of  the  other 
Kelloggs  in  that  vicinity. 

The  first  money  my  brother  and  I  ever  made  was  at  that  land 
sale.  Father  had  ordered  for  us  five  barrels  of  apples,  and  we 
took  them  in  baskets  among  the  farmers  and  in  the  four  days  we 
sold  four  barrels  of  them  at  sixpence  apiece,  which  was  the  lowest 
silver  piece  at  that  time,  thus  making  quite  a  little  sum  after 
paying  for  the  apples  and  saving  one  barrel  for  ourselves.  My 
memory  is  that  we  paid  almost  four  dollars  per  barrel  for  them. 

When  the  river  broke  up  that  spring  it  was  with  a  freshet 
caused  by  heavy  rains,  and  the  ice  from  six  to  twelve  inches  thick 
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in  large  cakes  piled  up  on  the  banks  of  the  river  in  heaps  from  two 
to  ten  feet  high,  as  I  seem  to  remember  it — at  any  rate  it  was  a 
very  unusual  flood.    A  little  later,  while  the  current  was  still 
very  swift  at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  father  with  a  crew  was 
poling  in  one  of  his  scows  and  finding  it  difficult  to  make  headway 
tied  to  the  shore,  and  taking  four  men  in  a  yawl  he  rowed  through 
the  mouth  of  the  river  to  plant  an  anchor  with  a  rope  attached 
whereby  the  scow  could  be  warped  in  with  its  windlass.  Un- 
fortunately, when  the  anchor  was  thrown  out  of  the  yawl  its  fluke 
caught  on  the  edge,  tipped  over  the  boat,  and  threw  the  five  men 
into  the  cold,  rushing  river.    Father  called  to  the  men  to  grasp 
the  boat,  which  all  were  able  to  do  except  David,  a  faithful 
German,  who  was  thrown  too  far  and  was  drowned.    The  four 
others  clung  to  the  boat,  which  righted  but  was  full  of  water, 
and  were  swept  out  into  the  lake.    Father  began  to  call  at  the 
top  of  his  voice  for  help ;  the  two  men  left  on  the  scow  poled  the 
scow  after  the  yawl  as  fast  as  possible,  but  soon  struck  too  deep 
water  and  they  could  only  drift,  but  after  a  long  time  and  great 
effort  succeeded  in  reaching  the  boat  and  getting  the  men  aboard 
the  scow.   This  was  but  a  small  relief,  as  they  were  now  far  out 
in  the  lake,  with  no  means  of  propelling  the  scow,  and  it  was 
growing  dark  and  the  cold  wind  swept  over  the  water-soaked  men. 
One  of  them,  the  foreman,  succumbed  to  the  cold  and  died; 
fortunately  for  the  others  some  men  in  town  heard  father's  con- 
tinued call  for  help,  and  sent  the  little  steamboat,  used  to  carry 
passengers  from  the  large  steamboats,  out  for  a  rescue,  and  it 
towed  the  scow  in  to  the  river,  and  brought  father  home  about 
midnight  to  an  anxious  household,  who  watched  and  wondered 
why  the  homecoming  was  so  late.  It  was  a  close  call,  and  father 
felt  sure  that  it  was  his  continued  shouting  that  kept  him  from 
being  overcome  with  the  cold  as  well  as  brought  the  necessary 
help.4 

4  Milwaukee  Courier  April  6,  1842:  "More  Lives  Lost  in  Consequence  of  the  Want 
of  a  Harbor.—  On  Friday  evening  last,  as  Mr.  Leverett  S.  Kellogg  and  some  workmen 
were  engaged  in  setting  an  anchor  in  the  mouth  of  the  Milwaukee  River,  a  buoy  line  caught 
their  boat  and  precipitated  them  into  the  stream.  Mr.  Kellogg  and  three  of  the  men 
clung  to  the  boat,  but  one  of  the  workmen,  a  German  named  David  Krieger,  was  almost 
instantly  drowned.  The  men  that  held  on  to  the  boat  were  in  the  water  nearly  an  hour, 
when  they  were  relieved  by  a  wood  scow's  coming  to  them.  They  were  taken  from  the 
scow  by  Capt.  Shelby  of  the  schooner  Memee  and  brought  ashore.  John  M.  McDonald 
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This  business  of  supplying  wood  to  steamboats  proved 
profitable  until  the  Stevens  and  Higby  pier  was  built  out  into  the 
lake  at  the  foot  of  Huron  Street,  and  then  the  steamboats  came 
to  the  pier  and  the  farmers  teamed  their  wood  there  also,  and  the 
scows  became  useless  for  that  work  and  must  find  some  other. 
But  that  time  came  some  years  later,  after  many  other  records. 

I  think  it  was  this  winter  of  1838-39  that  Cousin  Fred  (Uncle 
Thad's  oldest  boy)  for  the  better  school  of  our  town  came  up  from 
the  prairie  farm  and  spent  the  winter  with  us,  and  we  had  his 
help  in  training  two  calves  to  draw  our  hand-sled  and  be  driven 
like  a  yoke  of  oxen.  Our  rented  barn  was  a  big  one  set  in  the 
middle  of  a  block  between  Fifth  and  Sixth  streets  and  Cedar  and 
Wells,  and  we  used  the  calf-team  to  haul  water  from  house  to 
barn.  It  was  a  Mr.  Whipple,  a  good  scholar  and  a  courteous 
gentleman,  who  succeeded  Mr.  Bates  in  the  courthouse  school 
for  this  winter.  In  the  spring  when  Fred  went  home  my  brother 
(Romulus  Oscar,  or  R.  O.,  as  the  cousins  called  him)  and  I  went 
with  him.  We  had  one  horse  which  two  rode  while  one  walked, 
taking  turns  in  riding  and  tying  the  horse.  About  four  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon  we  reached  Ives  Grove,  ten  miles  from  Uncle 
Thad's,  and  stopped  at  the  Reverend  F.  Whitehead's  house 
(Fred's  preacher),  for  the  circuit  then  took  in  the  Corners.  But 
I  was  completely  played  out,  and  remember  vividly  how  kindly 
Sister  Whitehead  washed  my  sore  feet  in  warm  water,  put  me  to 
bed,  and  later  gave  us  supper  and  insisted  on  our  staying  till 
morning;  and  there  began  a  friendship  which  lasted  till  the  end 
of  their  and  their  children's  lives.  The  next  year  Father  White- 
head moved  to  the  Corners,  and  after  a  few  more  years  was  put 
in  charge  of  the  sales-room  for  Methodist  books  in  Chicago, 
in  which  he  continued  till  death.  There  Dr.  Arthur  Edwards, 
so  long  the  editor  of  the  Northwestern  Christian  Advocate,  married 
his  second  daughter,  and  was  our  neighbor  in  after  years.  Of 

died  from  exhaustion  before  relief  could  be  obtained.  Thus  have  two  more  of  our  citizens 
found  a  premature  grave  in  consequence  of  the  dilatoriness  and  cruel  injustice  of  Congress 
in  not  making  an  appropriation  for  the  harbor."  [This  contemporary  newspaper  item 
confirms  the  narrator's  details  in  a  remarkable  manner;  also,  it  fixes  the  date  of  the  incident.] 
At  the  conclusion  of  an  editorial  branding  as  false  the  report  that  there  was  not 
sufficient  depth  of  water  on  the  bar  at  the  mouth  of  the  harbor  to  permit  of  its  being 
crossed  by  the  harbor  steamboat  or  by  scows  laden  with  wood,  the  Courier  for  April  13 
added:  "We  are  authorized  to  say  that  Mr.  Kellogg  will  at  all  times  have  an  abundance 
of  wood  in  readiness  for  boats  at  the  mouth  of  the  river." 
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that  visit  to  Uncle  Thad's,  which  was  the  first  of  many,  more 
often  than  yearly,  I  have  faint  remembrance. 

Soon  after,  Solomon  Juneau  moved  from  the  southwest 
corner  of  Michigan  and  Main  (now  Broadway)  streets  (where  he 
had  kept  before  his  front  door  for  some  years  two  bears  chained 
to  posts  about  ten  feet  high,  whose  antics  in  climbing  and  sitting 
on  the  top  and  then  coming  down  in  almost  continual  motion 
operated  not  only  to  the  amusement  of  the  boys  but  also  were  a 
stock  exhibit  to  every  stranger  who  came  to  town)  to  the  corner 
of  Milwaukee  Street  and  Division  (now  Juneau  Avenue). 
Mother,  who  was  quite  friendly  with  the  Juneaus,  visited  them 
in  their  new  house  and  while  there  Juneau  said  to  her,  "Mrs. 
Kellogg,  I  want  you  to  come  and  live  beside  us;  I  will  sell  you  the 
lot  across  the  corner  for  fifty  dollars  and  you  can  pay  for  it  when 
convenient,  but  come  and  live  on  it."  The  next  day  father  and 
mother  went  up  to  inspect  the  premises,  and  after  their  return 
in  the  evening  I  heard  them  say,  "Oh  that  place  is  too  far  up  in 
the  woods  among  the  Indians;  we  can't  live  out  there,"  which 
now  seems  a  ridiculous  thing  to  say  of  the  corner  of  Milwaukee  and 
Juneau. 

Our  next  teacher  was  a  handsome  young  man  from  Massa- 
chusetts, whose  name  I  cannot  recall,  but  his  specialty  was  good 
spelling,  and  his  school  was  held  somewhere  in  the  Third  Ward 
below  Michigan  Street.  He  planned  for  the  last  exercise  of  the 
day  a  spelling  class  embracing  all  the  older  scholars,  to  the 
number  of  about  twenty,  and  in  order  to  stimulate  their  interest 
offered  a  prize  of  five  dollars  to  the  one  who  should  get  to  the 
head  twenty  times  during  the  term,  fifty  cents  to  the  one  getting 
there  the  most  times,  and  twenty-five  cents  to  the  next  to  the 
highest.  Of  course  the  winner  had  to  go  to  the  foot  as  soon  as 
he  reached  the  head.  This  teacher  certainly  succeeded  in  develop- 
ing a  very  lively  interest  among  all  the  members  of  that  spelling 
class.  They  studied  the  spelling  lessons  as  never  before,  and 
seldom  missed  making  the  getting-up  truly  difficult.  At  the 
end  of  the  term  my  brother  took  the  fifty -cent  prize  with  seven- 
teen times  to  his  credit,  and  I  the  twenty -five  cents  with  sixteen. 
The  next  term  he  offered  only  the  two  small  prizes,  which  we  two 
won  again.    In  that  class  were  the  two  Stoddard  girls,  one  of 
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whom  married  Whittemore,  of  Rood  and  Whittemore,  Book- 
sellers, and  the  other  married  the  noted  teacher  and  elocutionist, 
Professor  Griffith;  and  also  I  think  Rebecca  and  Lydia  Ely, 
the  Lydia  who  became  famous  as  a  painter,  a  protegee  of  Mrs. 
Alexander  Mitchell,  wife  of  the  famous  banker. 

At  the  session  of  the  Illinois  Conference  in  September, 
1839,  our  uncle,  the  Reverend  Julius  Field,  was  appointed  pre- 
siding elder  of  Milwaukee  district,  and  he  soon  found  a  preacher 
for  the  services,  still  held  in  the  carpenter  shop,  in  the  Reverend 
Daniel  Brayton,  a  superannuate  of  the  Troy  Conference.  He 
was  a  tall,  austere,  gloomy  looking  man  whom  we  boys  regarded 
as  rather  poky,  but  who  was  a  good  preacher  and  a  wise  pastor. 
That  year  the  little  church  met  with  a  serious  loss  by  the  death 
of  Cousin  William  A.  Kellogg,  trustee  and  Sunday-school  super- 
intendent. But  his  place  was  made  good  by  the  coming  of  Brother 
George  F.  Austin,  a  merchant,  of  whom  and  his  family  more  anon. 
In  1840  Rock  River  Conference,  embracing  northern  Illinois  and 
Wisconsin,  was  set  off  from  the  Illinois  Conference,  and  a  single 
man,  the  Reverend  John  Crummer,  was  sent  to  Milwaukee.  He 
was  able  to  live  by  boarding  around  like  the  old-fashioned 
school-ma'am,  but  made  a  fine  record  by  securing  the  gift  of  a 
lot  from  Morgan  L.  Martin,  Juneau's  partner,  and  with  the 
help  of  father  as  contractor  and  Brothers  Austin  and  Bean 
(Jacob  L.,  proprietor  of  the  New  American  House)  as  building 
committee,  built  a  frame  church  thirty -five  by  fifty  feet  on  Broad- 
way, where  the  armory  now  stands.  He  left  the  next  fall  and 
to  forestall  further  boarding  around  took  with  him  as  a  bride  a 
dear  cousin  of  mine,  Uncle  Austin's  second  daughter,  Mary, 
whose  son  is  now  Captain  Wilbur  F.  Crummer,  in  charge  of  one 
of  the  departments  in  Cook  County  Courthouse,  Chicago. 

The  new  church  building  was  dedicated  with  rejoicing  by  the 
presiding  elder  (Uncle  Field)  in  May,  1841 ;  its  members  were  from 
the  three  sides  of  the  town  and  were  divided  into  three  class 
meetings,  one  on  the  east  side  led  by  Brother  G.  F.  Austin,  one 
on  the  west  side  led  by  Uriel  Farmin  (who  later  joined  the 
Fourierites  at  Ceresco),  and  one  on  Walker's  Point,  led  by 
Hiram  Johnson.  At  the  conference  held  in  Platteville,  August 
25,  1841,  Milwaukee  was  attached  to  Chicago  district  with 
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John  T.  Mitchell  presiding  elder  and  the  Reverend  Silas  Bolles 
preacher  in  charge;  Brother  Bolles,  known  as  the  "Weeping 
Prophet,"  came  from  Chicago  with  a  record  of  success  and  put 
in  a  year  of  earnest,  faithful  work,  and  at  its  end,  when  he  left, 
reported  a  membership  almost  doubled,  numbering  one  hundred 
and  sixty-four.  But  they  were  chiefly  common  folks,  of  whom 
Lincoln  said,  "The  Lord  must  have  loved  them  much,  because 
He  made  so  many."  Those  were  the  days  of  frequent  changes  of 
Methodist  preachers,  and  Brother  Bolles's  fire  and  fervor  were 
needed  elsewhere,  and  the  calm,  cheerful,  steady  light  of  the 
Reverend  William  H.  Sampson,  of  whom  one  has  reverently  said 
4 'he  could  smile  and  smile  and  NOT  a  villain  be,"  was  sent  to 
shine  in  our  pulpit  and  our  homes.  His  work  was  of  the  con- 
serving, solidifying  kind,  but  he  too  left  after  one  year,  much 
beloved. 

It  was  some  time  in  these  years  that  in  order  to  be  nearer 
his  wood  supplying  business  father  moved  to  the  bank  of  the 
Kinnikinnick,  where  he  bought  ten  acres  with  a  modest  house 
located  where  the  Thomas  Furnace  now  stands.  The  half-breed 
Portier  (or  Perky,  as  we  called  him)  was  our  nearest  neighbor  on 
the  north  and  Horace  Chase  just  beyond,  while  a  pioneer  farmer, 
one  Stewart,  with  his  two  big  boys  lived  at  the  top  of  the  hill 
just  across  the  Kinnikinnick  bridge  on  the  south.  On  this  point 
of  land  stretching  to  the  bridge  there  was  room  for  a  large  wood- 
yard  with  a  dock  at  which  the  scows  could  lie  and  be  loaded,  a 
considerable  garden  beyond  the  house,  and  at  its  end  a  log  stable 
with  stalls  for  six  horses  and  a  cow,  and  a  loft  for  hay,  while  on 
either  side  were  wide  marshes  along  the  river.  These  marshes 
were  fine  feeding  ground  for  all  kinds  of  ducks  and  fine  hunting 
places  with  canoes  for  both  whites  and  Indians.  One  incident  I 
recall,  reminding  of  Leather-Stocking  tales.  A  half-breed  who 
lived  just  beyond  Perky  stood  on  the  bank  over  which  the  ducks 
were  flying.  He  had  a  common  single-barrel  old  Indian  shot-gun 
with  a  big  sight  at  its  end  and  no  back  sight,  only  a  flat  barrel, 
a  smooth  bore  of  course.  As  he  took  from  his  pocket  three  balls 
nearly  as  big  as  marbles  to  fit  his  old  gun,  he  said  to  me,  "Three 
ducks,"  and  I  laughed  out,  "You  don't  expect  to  kill  flying  ducks 
with  that  outfit,"  but  he  nodded  and  said,  "Wait  and  see."  I 
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waited,  saw  him  load  with  one  ball;  pretty  soon  three  white- 
breasted  ducks  came  flying  high  and  he  took  aim  and  fired  and 
the  ducks  went  sailing  on,  and  I  said,  "There's  one  of  your  balls 
gone  and  no  duck";  he  said,  "Look,"  and  lo,  one  of  them  suddenly 
keeled  over  and  came  tumbling  to  the  ground,  shot  through  the 
breast,  as  we  found  on  running  to  pick  it  up.  Again  he  loaded 
his  old  smoothbore  with  a  big  bullet  and  soon  a  single  blue-winged 
teal  came  flying  over  the  bridge  almost  on  a  level  with  us;  he 
fired  and  the  teal  fell  into  the  river,  whence  he  recovered  it  with 
his  canoe.  And  once  more  he  loaded  and  waited  till  some  mallards 
came  flying  past  at  about  a  three-quarter  angle,  a  difficult  shot, 
but  he  fired  and  brought  one  down,  and  with  only  this  word  to 
me,  "Three  bullets,  three  ducks,"  gathered  up  his  game  and  went 
over  the  hill  to  his  home. 

Of  my  own  hunting  experience,  the  first  I  recall  is  of  going 
with  some  schoolmates  to  the  bluff  near  the  lighthouse  and  taking 
turns  at  shooting  with  one  of  their  guns  into  the  immense  flocks  of 
wild  pigeons  which  every  spring  came  flying  across  the  lake  as 
they  rose  from  the  lower  level  to  mount  over  the  high  bluff;  and 
as  it  seems  to  me  now  they  came  flock  after  flock,  not  merely  by 
thousands,  but  by  millions  every  morning  and  spread  over  the 
farms.  So  plentiful  were  they  and  so  destructive  to  spring-sown 
grain,  that  the  farmers  devised  many  ways  for  keeping  them  off 
the  fields,  including  scarecrows,  shooting,  capturing  in  nets 
sprung  over  them,  taking  dozens  at  one  time;  so  that  it  seems 
almost  incredible  that  there  are  no  more  such  pigeons  to  be 
found  on  this  American  continent  today. 

On  one  early  visit  at  Kellogg's  Corners  I  saw  a  big  prairie 
chicken  perched  on  a  fence  stake  and  ran  into  Uncle  Chauncey's 
house  for  a  gun.  The  only  loaded  one  was  a  rifle,  and  I  had  never 
shot  one,  and  Cousin  Steele  said,  "You  can't  use  that,"  and 
started  to  get  the  chicken  himself.  "Oh  let  me  try,"  I  cried. 
He,  still  saying,  "It's  no  use,"  handed  me  the  rifle,  and  I,  resting 
on  the  fence  and  taking  careful  aim,  fired  and  cut  the  cock's 
throat  and  shouted  triumphantly,  "I  can,  you  see."  This  Cousin 
Steele  tells  the  story  that  at  one  Thanksgiving  time  his  mother 
was  short  of  meat  for  the  dinner  and  sent  him  hunting  to  find 
some.    At  the  end  of  the  farm  he  saw  a  flock  of  wild  turkeys 
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jumping  over  the  fence,  and  by  careful  following  [stalking] 
secured  three  of  them,  the  first  and  last  ones  ever  seen  in  those 
parts.  At  another  visit  the  Sunday  before  a  family  reunion 
feast,  I  looked  out  of  a  window  and  saw  a  fawn  coming  along  a 
road-side  fence,  and  though  it  was  Sunday,  Uncle  Thad  took  his 
gun  and  shot  it  for  the  coming  feast. 

Father  always  kept  good  horses,  a  double  team  and  a  buggy 
horse  to  drive  to  town  and  church.  Once  he  traded  with  a  steam- 
boat captain  for  a  new  single  horse  which  had  not  been  broken 
to  either  harness  or  saddle.   The  next  day  he  and  the  teamster 
began  testing  her.   First  they  put  on  a  bridle  and  led  her  about 
awhile,  then  a  saddle,  leading  her,  then  put  me  on  the  saddle 
still  leading,  and  when  she  did  not  balk,  let  me  ride  around  the 
yard,  then  they  put  on  a  harness  and  drove  her  awhile,  then 
fastened  a  stone-boat,  first  empty  and  then  loaded,  and  when 
she  pulled  that  without  balking,  hitched  her  up  in  the  buggy, 
and  drove  up  the  hill,  and  as  she  proved  satisfactory  each  time 
concluded  that  she  was  a  bargain,  which  proved  true;  for  before 
long  mother  or  the  boys  could  be  trusted  to  drive  her  even  in 
crowded  streets  and  she  became  a  pet.    But  she  was  not  quite 
fast  enough  for  father's  oft-time  hurry,  and  so  he  traded  her  for  a 
tall,  high-shouldered,  long-limbed,  deep-chested,  homely-looking 
brown  horse  that  would  not  take  any  one's  dust,  and  could  go 
faster  and  keep  it  up  longer  than  any  horse  we  had  owned.  Father 
at  one  time  sent  one  of  his  fine  double  teams,  Cub  and  Barney, 
out  to  Uncle  Thad's  farm.    While  they  were  there  the  young 
folks,  some  twenty-five  or  more  couples,  planned  a  ride  to 
Rochester,  mostly  with  single  buggies.  They  were  to  rendezvous 
at  Ives  Grove  and  drive  together  to  Rochester,  get  a  good  dinner 
and  drive  back  together.  Cousin  Fred's  girl,  whose  father's  farm 
was  only  a  mile  away,  had  unexpectedly  given  him  the  mitten, 
and  it  became  necessary  for  him  to  take  Cub  the  afternoon  before 
the  ride  and  drive  to  Mygatt's  Corners  (about  ten  miles)  for 
another  girl.    He  came  home  about  nine  o'clock  at  night  with 
Cub  foundered  stiff.    It  had  been  planned  that  I  was  to  take 
Margaret  (Fred's  sister,  whom  no  one  else  had  asked)  and  with 
Barney  make  the  ride,  but  that  night  it  seemed  that  we  must  give 
our  horse  to  Fred  and  stay  at  home.  But  Uncle  Thad  worked  over 
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Cub  nearly  all  that  night  and  after  Fred  had  gone  early  with 
Barney  in  order  to  get  to  the  rendezvous  in  time,  uncle  hitched 
up  Cub  and  told  Margaret  and  me  to  drive  to  the  rendezvous 
and  if  Cub  did  not  limber  up  we  could  come  back  from  there. 
We  started  and  at  first  Cub  was  very  stiff,  but  before  we  got  to 
Ives  Grove  he  could  keep  up  with  the  best,  and  so  we  went  on 
and  had  a  very  jolly  time  and  as  uncle  said,  probably  saved  the 
old  horse  by  the  forty-mile  drive. 

In  the  late  summer  of  '42,  during  the  Reverend  William  Samp- 
son's ministry,  Professor  D.  J.  Pinckney,  the  new  principal  of  Rock 
River  Seminary,  at  Mount  Morris,  Illinois,  came  and  preached 
in  our  church,  and  Brother  Sampson  invited  our  family  to  sup 
and  spend  the  evening  with  him.  He  was  a  wonderfully  attractive 
man,  about  six  feet  two  inches  tall,  large,  well  proportioned,  with 
a  large  head  covered  with  dark,  wavy  hair,  black,  flashing  eyes, 
a  charming  smile,  magnetic  manners,  and  altogether  inspiring. 
He  told  us  of  his  school  and  urged  father  and  mother  to  send 
their  two  boys.  We  went  home  and  talked  it  over.  Father 
could  not  see  how  it  would  be  possible  to  afford  it;  but  mother, 
who  had  spent  one  year  of  her  girlhood  life  at  New  Haven  under 
the  shadow  of  Yale  College,  had  long  determined  that  her  boys 
should  go  to  college;  this  would  be  good  preparation  for  that, 
and  it  was  worth  making  any  sacrifice  for.  So  it  was  arranged 
that  we  should  go. 

When  the  time  came,  Cousin  Steele  came  up  from  the  Corners 
and  took  father's  double  team  and  lumber  wagon,  with  a  spring- 
seat,  in  which  we  and  our  belongings  were  stowed,  and  drove 
us  out  to  Mount  Morris,  stopping  one  night  at  Lake  Geneva  with 
Uncle  Edwin  Howe  and  family,  another  at  Rockford,  and  leaving 
us  in  Professor  Pinckney's  care  the  third  day.  Cousin  Steele 
has  often  said  since  that  as  he  drove  away  and  left  us  he  greatly 
envied  our  opportunity,  and  wished  that  his  parents  would  take 
the  same  view  of  educational  advantages  that  my  mother  did. 
But  they  were  content  with  a  common  school  education  for  their 
children,  and  had  no  ambition  beyond  it,  although  they  could 
much  better  afford  the  cost  than  our  parents. 

For  myself  that  first  week  was  a  very  dreary,  homesick  week; 
our  room  had  been  newly  plastered  and  the  walls  were  not  dry, 
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and  it  was  difficult  to  keep  warm  with  our  little  box-stove,  for 
which  we  had  to  saw  and  split  the  wood  at  a  common  pile  in  the 
back  yard  upon  which  our  room  looked  out;  and  everything  and 
everybody  was  new  and  strange.  To  dress  and  get  down  to 
prayers  at  six,  get  wood  for  the  day  and  do  other  chores,  and  to 
breakfast  with  little  to  tempt  one's  appetite,  or  remind  of  mother's 
table,  at  seven,  where  we  sat  in  silence,  the  boys  at  one  long  table, 
the  girls  at  another,  and  the  faculty  at  a  third;  with  the  term's 
studies  and  classes  to  be  arranged,  in  some  of  which  brother  and 
I  were  to  be  separated  as  we  had  never  been  before  (for  though 
he  was  the  elder  by  four  years  lacking  two  months,  we  had  up 
to  this  time  been  in  the  same  classes) — all  was  so  different  and 
so  strange,  and  mother  so  far  away,  it  is  no  wonder  the  boy  not 
quite  thirteen  and  still  in  a  roundabout  coat,  and  the  youngest 
in  the  school,  had  more  than  a  touch  of  heimweh  for  a  time.  But 
the  atmosphere  soon  cleared,  for  both  the  fellows  and  the  girls — 
whom  we  were  allowed  to  visit  in  their  rooms  Caturday  afternoons 
— and  even  the  teachers,  were  disposed  to  be  gracious  to  the 
youngest. 

(To  be  continued) 
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ALBION  COLLEGIATE  INSTITUTE 

In  my  article  on  Albion  Academy  in  the  March  number  of  the 
Wisconsin  Magazine  of  History,  I  stated  that  the  legislature  had 
granted  two  charters  to  that  institution,  its  first  in  1853,  its 
second  in  1863,  and  that  by  the  latter  charter  the  power  of  con- 
ferring degrees  on  its  graduates  was  granted.  By  sheer  accident 
while  recently  examining  for  other  purposes  the  private  and  local 
laws  of  Wisconsin,  I  ran  upon  Chapter  434  of  the  Wisconsin 
Private  and  Local  Laws  for  1856,  wherein  I  found  the  legislature 
had  therein  granted  a  second  charter  in  1856  under  the  title 
Albion  Collegiate  Institute,  in  which  charter  authority  was 
granted  to  the  board  of  trustees  "to  confer  such  degrees  and 
issue  such  certificates  and  diplomas  as  are  usually  conferred  and 
granted  in  institutions  of  high  grade . ' '  As  the  first  class  graduated 
in  1858  it  is  altogether  probable  that  all  of  the  graduates  of  that 
institution  previous  to  1863  as  well  as  subsequently,  received  the 
degree  of  Ph.B.  or  Ph.L.  The  charter  members  of  the  corpora- 
tion were  Daniel  Coon,  J.  H.  Potter,  T.  R.  Williams,  Abram 
Allen,  T.  F.  West,  LeRoy  Crandall,  T.  E.  Babcock,  N.  Williams, 
and  C.  R.  Head.  The  Northwestern  Seventh-Day  Baptist 
Association  was  authorized  annually  to  elect  a  visiting  committee 
with  powers  therein  specified,  who  by  ex  officio  right  were  members 
of  the  board  of  trustees.  No  test  of  a  sectarian  character  was 
permitted  for  any  officer,  professor,  teacher,  or  student. 

J.  Q.  Emery,  Madison 

A  REQUEST 

Can  you  secure  for  me  a  copy  of  the  Wisconsin  Magazine  of 
History  for  September,  1919?  I  believe  the  Historical  Society 
has  no  copies  left.  The  issue  is  desired  on  account  of  a  Lincoln 
article  therein. 

Albert  H.  Griffith,  Fish 
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ERRATUM 

In  the  March  issue  of  this  magazine  appeared  the  article 
entitled  "The  Story  of  the  Propeller  Phoenix."  On  page  295, 
in  the  list  of  persons  from  Holten  who  were  saved,  the  following 
names  were  omitted:  Dina  J.  Schuppert,  later  Mrs.  H.  Veenendal, 
1845,  d.  1916,  at  Baldwin,  Wis.;  Jan  B.  Wissink,  1813,  d.  1886, 
at  Cedar  Grove,  Wis.;  Mrs.  J.  B.  Wissink,  nee  Teuntje  Lande- 
weert,  1825,  d.  1857,  at  Cedar  Grove. 


THE  SOCIETY  AND  THE  STATE 


During  the  three  months'  period  ending  April  10,  1924,  there  were 
fifty-six  additions  to  the  membership  of  the  State  Historical  Society. 
Nine  persons  enrolled  as  life  members:  Frank  W.  Buckl"n,  West  Bend; 
William  W.  Coleman,  Milwaukee;  Adolph  Kanneberg,  Madison; 
Marie  C.  Kohler,  Sheboygan;  William  Mauthe,  Fond  du  Lac;  Lucius 
W.  Nieman,  Milwaukee;  Gustave  A.  Reuss,  Milwaukee;  John  G.  Rex- 
ford,  Janesville;  Henry  Spoentgen,  Manitowoc. 

Forty-seven  persons  became  annual  members,  as  follows:  Frank 
E.  Baker,  Milwaukee;  J.  H.  Beuscher,  Milwaukee;  Edw.  Bobeck, 
Racine,  Mrs.  J.  A.  L.  Bradfield,  La  Crosse;  D.  H.  Casterton,  Racine; 
Paul  B.  Clemens,  Milwaukee;  Mrs.  Juliaette  Davis,  Green  Lake;  John 
Eiselmeier,  Milwaukee;  Mrs.  C.  T.  Ellis,  Madison;  Christopher  C. 
Gittings,  Racine;  Frank  Grether,  Milwaukee;  J.  W.  Hansen,  Sheboygan; 
Joseph  Pratt  Harris,  Madison;  Ewald  Hasse,  Milwaukee;  Bertha  M. 
Haven,  Racine;  Dr.  R.  C.  Hindley,  Racine;  A.  H.  Hoard,  Fort  Atkinson; 
Joseph  Horlick,  Racine;  L.  W.  Hull,  Oshkosh;  C.  Hugo  Jacobi,  Water- 
town;  John  E.  Jones,  Milwaukee;  R.  A.  Karpinsky,  Manawa;  E.  P. 
Kastler,  Racine;  C.  E.  Killian,  Racine;  Rev.  Philip  H.  Koehler,  Iron 
Ridge;  Ernest  Kremers,  Milwaukee;  Andrew  Lees,  La  Crosse;  Julius 
J.  A.  Luening,  Milwaukee;  Claude  C.  Luse,  Superior;  B.  F.  Magruder, 
Racine;  William  P.  Marr,  Racine;  L.  H.  Mickelson,  Racine;  Rev.  William 
P.  Mortell,  Oshkosh;  C.  T.  Olen,  Oshkosh;  Martha  E.  Pond,  Manitowoc; 
Andrea  Pultz,  Racine;  Lorenzo  D.  Roberts,  Shawano;  Emma  Schwarz, 
Green  Bay;  Ethel  B.  Scully,  Milwaukee;  Herman  Smieding,  Racine; 
Rev.  Edgar  J.  Symons,  Manitowoc;  Glenn  Wallace  Vergeront,  Black 
River  Falls;  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Wallace,  Hawarden,  Iowa;  Rev.  George 
M.  Weng,  Oshkosh;  John  D.  Westra,  Friesland;  Dr.  G.  Windesheim, 
Kenosha;  Rev.  Robert  F.  F.  Wolff,  Slades  Corners. 

Ephraim  Paul  Grignon,  Appleton,  changed  his  membership  from 
annual  to  life. 

The  State  Historical  Society  is  now  engaged  in  filling  an  order  re- 
ceived from  the  McGhee  Library,  of  Knoxville,  Tennessee,  for  photostat 
copies  of  the  Tennessee  papers  in  the  Draper  Collection  of  Manuscripts. 
These  papers  comprise  seven  special  volumes,  together  with  additional 
documents  filed  in  other  volumes  of  Draper  papers. 

Professor  P.  M.  Hamer,  of  the  University  of  Tennessee,  Knoxville, 
who  is  stressing  the  history  of  Tennessee  in  his  teaching,  initiated  the 
movement  to  secure  the  reproductions.  It  is  a  movement  which  prom- 
ises to  eventuate  in  the  reproduction  of  the  entire  Draper  Collection 
for  placement  in  Knoxville,  where  historical  research  will  be  greatly 
advanced  in  consequence. 
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MISSISSIPPI  VALLEY  MEETING 

The  spring  meeting  of  the  Mississippi  Valley  Historical  Association 
was  held  May  1-3  at  Louisville,  Kentucky,  the  University  of  Louisville 
and  the  Filson  Club  acting  as  hosts.  Louisville  is  a  central  location  for 
the  association,  and  about  one  hundred  members  were  in  attendance. 
The  program  carried  features  on  the  Civil  War,  Mississippi  Valley 
beginnings,  general  political  and  agricultural  history.  A  section  for 
history  teachers  was  also  included. 

The  Kentucky  State  Historical  Society  likewise  met  at  the  same 
time  and  place.  Due  possibly  to  the  location  of  the  meeting  south  of  the 
Ohio  River  border  line,  many  of  the  papers  were  on  southern  subjects, 
such  as  "The  Contraband  Cotton  Trade,"  by  Professor  Ramsdell,  of 
Texas;  "The  Peace  Movement  in  North  Carolina  during  the  Civil  War," 
by  A.  Sellew  Roberts,  of  Illinois;  "The  Agricultural  Revival  in  Virginia 
and  Maryland,"  by  A.  O.  Craven,  of  Michigan.  Among  the  more 
significant  articles  were  "An  Interpretation  of  Civil  War  Finances,"  by 
James  L.  Sellers,  of  Wisconsin;  "The  Democratic  Societies  of  the  West 
and  the  Free  Navigation  of  the  Mississippi,"  by  E.  Merton  Coulter,  of 
Georgia;  "The  Background  of  the  Populist  Movement  in  Kansas," 
by  R.  C.  Miller,  of  Chicago;  and  "Some  Factors  in  the  Oregon  Adjust- 
ment," by  Thomas  P.  Martin,  of  Texas. 

Miss  Drumm,  of  the  Missouri  Historical  Society,  described  the 
Clark  manuscripts  recently  donated  to  that  society  by  the  heirs  of 
General  William  Clark;  and  Secretary  Rothert,  of  the  Filson  Club, 
gave  an  interesting  account  of  the  "Outlaws  of  Pioneer  Times." 

The  social  features  of  the  meeting  were  as  usual  delightful.  A 
luncheon  was  tendered  by  the  University  of  Louisville,  and  another  by 
the  Filson  Club.  Friday  afternoon  the  History  Society  of  the  University 
invited  the  guests  to  a  reception;  while  arrangements  were  made  for 
auto  rides  to  neighboring  points  of  historical  interest. 

Professor  Frank  Hodder,  of  the  University  of  Kansas,  was  elected 
president  for  the  ensuing  year;  and  the  invitation  of  Detroit  to  hold  the 
next  meeting  there  was  accepted. 

NECROLOGY 

We  regret  to  chronicle  the  death  on  March  28  last,  of  Mrs.  William 
F.  Allen,  contributor  to  late  numbers  of  our  magazine  of  "A  Polish 
Pioneer's  Story"  and  "The  University  of  Wisconsin  after  the  Civil  War." 
Mrs.  Allen  was  for  fifty-five  years  an  outstanding  factor  in  the  life  of 
Madison  and  the  University. 

Another  prominent  University  woman  passed  away  in  January  at 
Los  Angeles — the  widow  of  Bishop  James  W.  Bashford,  who  as  Jane 
M.  Field  was  a  daughter  of  pioneer  settlers  of  Fennimore. 

The  Society  has  recorded  in  its  collections  the  history  of  the  Swiss 
colony  of  New  Glarus,  one  of  whose  original  settlers,  Fridolin  Legler, 
died  in  February  in  the  village  which  he  had  helped  to  found. 
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Francis  H.  Lyman,  of  Kenosha,  member  both  of  our  Society  and  of 
the  Wisconsin  Archeological  Society,  died  February  8  in  Florida. 

In  this  magazine  for  September,  1921  (p.  110-111)  we  chronicled 
the  history  of  the  Nippert  family,  descendants  of  a  Napoleonic  soldier 
buried  in  Wisconsin.  We  regret  to  learn  from  Judge  Nippert  of  Cin  in- 
nati  that  his  oldest  son,  James  Gamble  Nippert,  a  veteran  of  the  World 
War,  died  last  December  from  injuries  received  on  the  football  field. 

ACQUISITIONS 

In  the  December  magazine  (vii,  172-188)  were  described  the  papers 
of  John  Jay  Orton,  which  had  recently  come  into  the  Society's  possession. 
Since  that  time  an  additional  installment  of  these  interesting  papers 
has  been  received. 

The  Society  has  also  acquired  a  copy  of  the  journal  of  Edmund 
T.  Ely,  missionary  among  the  Chippewa  in  the  early  nineteenth  century. 
The  first  journal  covers  the  period  from  July  5  to  September  28,  1833, 
and  describes  the  voyage  from  Albany,  New  York,  to  Sandy  Lake, 
Michigan,  giving  an  interesting  description  of  the  southern  shore  of 
Lake  Superior,  the  fur  traders  and  missionaries  of  that  region.  The 
original  journals  are  in  the  custody  of  the  St.  Louis  County  (Minnesota) 
Historical  Society,  which  has  lent  them  to  the  Minnesota  State  Historical 
Society  for  copying.   Our  copy  is  furnished  by  the  last-named  society. 

In  response  to  a  circular  letter  sent  out  by  our  Superintendent 
asking  state  photographers  to  aid  us  in  preserving  history  material, 
Arthur  Johnson  of  Baraboo  was  the  first  donor,  giving  us  a  parade  and 
street  scene  of  his  town  forty  years  ago,  with  several  later  pictures 
taken  during  the  World  War. 

ANNIVERSARIES 

The  State  University  celebrated  in  February  the  seventy-fifth 
anniversary  of  the  meeting  for  instruction  of  the  first  class.  The  affair 
was  largely  in  the  hands  of  the  present  student  body,  who  entered  into 
the  preparations  with  eagerness,  and  filled  the  Stock  Pavilion  on  the 
evening  of  February  18.  Judge  Burr  W.  Jones,  Robert  N.  McMynn, 
and  Philip  La  Follette  spoke  for  each  of  the  quarter-centuries  that  have 
passed.  One  of  the  first  students,  William  H.  Holt,  is  still  living  in  the 
city  of  Madison.  Mr.  Holt  remembers  that  the  class  was  begun  in  a 
two-story  brick  building  on  the  site  of  the  present  Central  High  School, 
when  Madison's  population  was  about  three  hundred  and  fifty,  and 
University  Hill  was  still  a  wilderness. 

St.  Mary's  Danish  Lutheran  Church  at  Kenosha  celebrated  its 
fiftieth  birthday  in  January,  when  several  of  the  thirteen  pastors  it 
has  had  were  in  attendance. 
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The  Indian  church  at  Reserve  which  was  destroyed  by  fire  three 
years  ago  is  being  replaced  by  a  unique  chapel  of  logs,  after  the  fashion 
of  a  medicine  lodge.  The  pastor,  Father  Philip  Gordon,  is  a  member  of 
the  Chippewa  tribe,  which  assembles  there  for  worship. 

LOCAL  HISTORICAL  SOCIETIES 

Winnebago  County  Historical  Society  holds  its  annual  field  meeting 
on  June  14,  when  Louise  Phelps  Kellogg,  of  the  State  Historical  Society's 
staff,  will  speak  on  Winnebago  County  in  the  French  regime. 

Beloit  Historical  Society  held  its  annual  meeting  February  20 
at  the  home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Taylor  Merrill,  Dean  George  L.  Collie 
presiding  officer. 

Manitowoc  County  Historical  Society  elected  in  March,  Ralph  G. 
Plumb  president,  with  Harry  Kelley  secretary-treasurer.  Steps  are 
being  taken  to  gather  materials  for  a  museum  to  be  established  in 
the  city  library. 

The  Old  Settlers'  Association  of  Reedsburg  held  an  interesting 
meeting  on  Washington's  Birthday,  the  forty-second  anniversary  of 
its  founding. 

Oregon,  in  Dane  County,  held  a  pioneer  meeting  at  the  high  school 
on  March  29,  in  order  to  obtain  material  on  the  early  history  of  the 
township. 

LANDMARKS 

The  Society's  committee  for  the  marking  of  historic  sites  consists  of 
Howard  Greene,  chairman,  David  Atwood,  0.  D.  Brandenburg,  Frank 
L.  Gilbert,  William  C.  Stone,  and  William  A.  Titus.  A  meeting  of  this 
committee  was  held  April  19  at  Madison,  in  which  plans  were  made  for 
marking  Indian  mounds,  and  for  cooperation  with  other  organizations 
in  erecting  markers  at  the  following  suggested  places:  the  grave  of 
White  Crow  at  Cross  Plains;  Old  Helena  on  Wisconsin  River,  where  the 
troops  crossed  in  the  Black  Hawk  War;  the  battle  field  at  Victory  or 
Bad  Axe;  French  fort  sites  at  Fond  du  Lac,  on  Madeline  Island,  and  near 
Trempealeau.  Any  local  or  state  organizations  which  wish  to  assist  in 
these  undertakings  please  consult  the  chairman,  550  Marshall  Street, 
Milwaukee. 

The  Portage,  or  Wau  Bun,  chapter  of  the  D.  A.  R.  has  procured 
three  tablets  for  the  site  of  old  Fort  Winnebago,  which  will  give  to 
tourists  correct  information  concerning  the  post.  The  first  reads:  "Site 
of  Fort  Winnebago  1828-1845.  Surrender  of  Red  Bird,  noted  Indian 
chief,  1827."  The  second  tablet  gives  the  names  of  the  regular  army 
officers  who  served  at  this  post,  including  Major  D.  E.  Twiggs  of  Mexi- 
can War  fame,  and  Lieutenant  Jefferson  Davis,  later  president  of  the 
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Southern  Confederacy.  The  third  tablet  marks  the  old  military  road 
and  the  Fort  Winnebago  cemetery.  We  congratulate  the  people  of 
Portage  on  the  erection  of  these  useful  markers. 

Beloit  Historical  Society  is  planning  to  mark  the  conical  and 
effigy  mounds  which  are  so  remarkable  a  feature  of  the  Beloit  College 
campus. 

Winnebago  County  Historical  Society  has  already  marked  the  site 
of  the  first  county  courthouse.  The  first  circuit  court,  however,  was 
held  in  the  village  schoolhouse,  which  location  it  is  now  proposed  to 
mark  as  a  celebration  of  the  seventy-fifth  anniversary  of  the  meeting 
of  this  first  court. 

HISTORICAL  NOTES 

The  leading  article  of  this  magazine  for  December,  1923,  was  an 
account  of  the  experiences  of  Josiah  L.  Pickard.  The  timely  appearance 
of  this  article,  and  the  esteem  in  which  his  memory  is  held,  led  to  the 
celebration  at  Platte ville  on  March  17  of  the  one  hundredth  anniversary 
of  Mr.  Pickard's  birth.  The  old  Platteville  Academy  is  now  part  of 
the  Wisconsin  Mining  School,  where  the  anniversary  exercises  were  held. 

The  death  of  Woodrow  Wilson  calls  to  mind  the  fact  that  he  visited 
Wisconsin  four  times.  First  in  1910,  when  governor  of  New  Jersey, 
he  came  to  Milwaukee  for  two  addresses.  Again  a  year  later  he  spoke 
at  Madison  at  the  first  national  conference  on  civic  and  social  center 
development.  In  March,  1912,  on  the  eve  of  the  presidential  primary, 
Governor  Wilson  made  a  speech  at  the  Pabst  Theatre  on  "The  Relations 
between  Business  and  Politics."  He  also  spoke  to  an  audience  of 
Polish  citizens  at  the  South  Side  Armory  in  Milwaukee.  His  last  visit 
was  on  January  31,  1916,  when  he  was  given  a  great  ovation  at  the 
Milwaukee  Auditorium;  on  that  same  visit  he  came  to  the  rear  platform 
of  his  train  and  spoke  a  few  words  at  both  Kenosha  and  Racine. 

A  Wisconsin  state  flag  has  been  placed  in  the  office  of  the  postmaster 
general  at  Washington,  through  the  courtesy  of  the  postal  employes  of 
the  Milwaukee  office.  It  is  a  large  blue  silk  flag,  fringed  with  gold, 
with  the  state  seal  painted  thereon,  as  it  appears  on  the  cover  of  this 
magazine. 

A  unique  memorial  has  been  placed  in  the  tall,  graceful  steeple  of 
the  Beloit  First  Congregational  Church  in  the  form  of  a  beacon  which 
was  lighted  for  the  first  time  on  Christmas  night  in  honor  of  the  New 
England  Emigrating  Company,  which  formed  the  nucleus  of  the  original 
Beloit  settlement.  Religious  services  were  first  held  in  Caleb  Blodgett's 
log  cabin  on  March  9,  1837;  nearly  two  years  later  the  old  First  Church 
was  organized,  which  began  the  present  stone  church  building  in  1855. 
From  this  steeple,  the  highest  point  in  the  Beloit  valley,  this  new 
beacon  throws  its  light  for  miles  over  the  surrounding  country. 
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Significant  of  the  times  is  the  action  of  the  Buffalo  County  Re- 
publicaner,  which  after  sixty-three  years  as  a  German  newspaper 
at  Fountain  City,  last  February  became  the  Buffalo  County  Republican, 
in  English  dress.  The  editor  laments  the  parting  with  the  "mother 
tongue,"  but  states  that  "the  majority  rules  and  the  demands  of  the 
public  must  be  respected,  and  as  the  demand  for  issuing  our  paper 
in  the  American  language  became  greater  and  greater,  we  decided  to 
make  the  change." 

The  Watertown  Times  is  publishing  a  series  of  articles  entitled 
"Reminiscences  of  Watertown,"  dealing  with  the  latter  half  of  the 
nineteenth  century. 

The  interesting  diary  of  Captain  Stephen  Hanks,  cousin  of  Lincoln 
and  a  Mississippi  River  pilot,  continues  to  appear  in  the  Sunday  edition 
of  the  La  Crosse  Tribune. 

W.  E.  Martner  of  Prairie  du  Chien  is  publishing  in  the  Milwaukee 
Journal  historical  articles  concerning  the  old  town  where  he  lives.  The 
description  of  the  Treaty  of  1825  is  excellent.  This  was  the  first  large 
Indian  treaty  held  in  Wisconsin,  and  was  for  the  purpose  of  settling 
tribal  boundaries  and  not  for  securing  land  cessions.  Most  of  the 
Indians  who  attended  were  in  a  state  of  barbarism  verging  on  savagery. 
General  William  Clark  of  St.  Louis  and  General  Lewis  Cass  of  Detroit 
were  the  negotiators.  They  took  with  them  several  friends,  among 
whom  was  the  artist  James  O.  Lewis.  He  delighted  to  paint  the  chiefs 
in  all  their  barbaric  splendor.  The  Lewis  portrait  album,  containing 
these  portraits  in  color,  is  now  one  of  the  rare  and  much  sought  Ameri- 
cana.  Copies  may  be  seen  at  the  Society's  library. 

Mills  were  an  important  factor  of  pioneer  life,  and  millstones  were 
necessarily  prized.  One  such  may  still  be  seen  at  Rewey,  in  Grant 
County,  which  was  brought  to  that  vicinity  by  ox  team  almost  a  century 
ago,  and  used  for  the  first  gristmill  in  that  part  of  the  state. 

MUSEUM  NOTES 

A  fine  oil  portrait  of  Major  General  William  G.  Haan,  U.S.A., 
distinguished  commander  of  the  famous  Thirty-Second  (Red  Arrow) 
Division  in  the  World  War,  was  presented  to  the  State  Historical  Society 
on  the  evening  of  January  24,  by  the  Thirty-second  Division  Veterans' 
Association.   The  artist  is  the  well-known  R.  S.  Meryman. 

A  banquet  was  held  early  in  the  evening  by  the  association  at 
the  University  Club,  at  which  Colonel  Theodore  G.  Lewis  acted  as 
toastmaster.  The  principal  speakers  at  this  banquet  were  General 
Ralph  Immel,  adjutant  general  of  the  Wisconsin  National  Guard,  and 
Colonel  Paul  B.  Clemens,  during  the  war  an  officer  on  General  Haan's 
staff.    Afterwards  the  members  adjourned  to  the  auditorium  of  the 
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State  Historical  Museum,  where  the  portrait  was  formally  unveiled 
under  the  direction  of  Major  F.  X.  Ritger,  secretary  of  the  association, 
two  members  drawing  the  ribbons  which  removed  the  flags.  Colonel 
Lewis  delivered  the  unveiling  address,  presenting  the  portrait  to  the 
State  Historical  Society.  He  characterized  General  Haan  as  a  man  who 
never  tired,  who  was  a  great  disciplinarian,  and  who  during  the  war 
was  always  training  his  men  to  be  fully  prepared  for  any  emergency. 
"Unlike  many  of  the  high  officers,"  said  he,  "General  Haan  chose  his 
post  of  command  at  the  most  advantageous  point,  whether  in  a  place 
of  danger  or  not.  His  division  was  unexcelled  in  the  American  Army." 
Dr.  Joseph  Schafer,  superintendent  of  the  Society,  received  the  portrait 
in  the  name  of  the  Society.  He  spoke  in  high  praise  of  the  exploits  of 
General  Haan  as  an  American  soldier. 

General  Haan  was  unable  to  be  present  at  the  unveiling.  He  was 
represented  by  Mrs.  Haan.  In  attendance,  besides  the  men  of  the 
Division,  were  many  members  of  the  local  American  Legion  post  and 
interested  citizens. 

The  portrait  of  General  Haan  hangs  in  the  museum  corridor.  In 
a  large  case  on  the  opposite  wall  are  preserved  the  flags  of  the  famous 
Red  Arrow  Division. 

A  very  successful  competitive  postage  stamp  exhibit,  in  which 
forty  Dane  County  boy  and  girl  collectors  took  part,  was  held  in  the 
museum  during  the  week  of  February  25  to  March  1.  These  young 
exhibitors  were  from  seven  to  fourteen  years  of  age.  The  specimens 
shown  were  of  a  select  character  and  filled  four  large  museum  cases. 
These  were  judged  at  the  end  of  the  week  by  Forest  Middleton  and 
John  Kulp,  Madison  philatelists.  Prizes  of  packets  of  American  and 
foreign  stamps  were  awarded.  Winners  of  first  prizes  were  Chauncey 
Juday,  Theodore  Dodge,  Lyle  Anderson,  June  Johnson,  Edwin  Coyne, 
Frederick  Wessel,  Robert  Nagler,  and  Carl  Schmedeman.  The  prizes 
given  were  presented  by  S.  J.  Rahn  and  John  H.  Kulp,  Madison; 
W.  S.  Aldrich,  St.  Joseph,  Missouri;  the  Fennel  Stamp  Company,  St. 
Louis;  Metropolitan  Stamp  Company,  New  York;  M.  C.  Phillips  and 
Company,  Hartford,  Connecticut;  the  Rueger  Stamp  Company,  Day- 
ton, Ohio;  and  by  the  museum  itself. 

The  collections  of  the  museum  have  received  some  important 
additions.  Through  the  interest  of  Colonel  Howard  Greene  about 
fifty  interesting  specimens  were  obtained  from  the  old  general  store 
stock  of  David  Edwards,  at  Genesee  Depot,  Waukesha  County,  Mr. 
Brown  going  to  that  place  and  he  and  Colonel  Greene  together  making 
the  selection.  The  items  include  old  styles  of  men's  boots  and  shoes, 
women's  and  children's  shoes,  hats,  hoopskirts,  linen  and  seersucker 
coats,  jersey  waists.  They  are  the  gift  of  Arthur  Richards.  Colonel 
Greene  has  himself  presented  three  fine  gold  watches,  each  more  than 
half  a  century  old,  and  formerly  belonging  to  members  of  his  family. 
John  Jennings,  Madison,  has  given  a  fine  collection  of  Woman's  Relief 
Corps  badges,  brass  and  aluminum  trade  checks  formerly  used  in 
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Madison,  books  for  the  library,  and  other  specimens.  Henry  E.  Knapp, 
Menominee,  has  donated  a  United  States  Huguenot- Walloon  tercen- 
tenary half-dollar;  Levi  Palmer,  Madison,  the  beam  of  a  scale  used  in 
weighing  grist  at  Badger  Mills  on  the  Sugar  River,  in  territorial  days; 
Dr.  L.  J.  Keech,  Racine,  a  pair  of  spectacles  in  a  tin  case;  Albert  O. 
Barton,  Madison,  a  Norwegian  vaccination  certificate,  issued  in  1858; 
J.  A.  Buckmaster,  Madison,  a  Waterbury  watch  and  an  early  Swiss 
cylinder  watch;  and  William  F.  Hooker,  New  York,  a  $1000  La  Crosse 
and  Milwaukee  Railroad  construction  bond,  dated  1867. 

Special  exhibits  have  been  prepared  and  installed  by  the  Historical 
Museum  since  the  first  of  the  year,  some  being  removed  and  others  added 
nearly  every  week.  These  included  the  following:  early  American  and 
European  watch  movements;  paper  dolls,  1860;  collection  of  French 
postal  covers;  valentines,  1800-1880;  American  Tract  Society  tracts, 
1800-1833;  specimens  of  old  jackknife  whittlings;  cliff  dweller  materials 
(W.  A.  Titus  Collection);  Parisian  gown,  1887.  Nearly  all  of  these 
were  shown  in  cases  in  North  Hall.  During  February  the  Madison 
Art  Association  made  in  the  auditorium  an  exhibit  of  water  colors  from 
the  combined  annual  exhibitions  of  the  American  Water  Color  Society 
and  New  York  Water  Color  Club,  and  during  March  an  exhibition  of 
water  colors,  etchings,  and  dry  points  by  Sears  Gallagher.  All  of 
these  exhibits  were  announced  in  the  weekly  bulletin  of  the  University 
and  were  visited  by  numerous  students  and  other  visitors. 

In  cooperation  with  the  director  of  the  summer  session  of  the 
University  of  Wisconsin  Charles  E.  Brown,  director  of  the  museum,  has 
prepared  two  historical  leaflets  to  be  distributed  during  the  summer 
session.  One  of  these  is  entitled  *  'Campus  Landmarks"  and  describes  in 
brief  all  of  the  important  landmarks  (buildings,  monuments,  trees,  etc.) 
on  the  University  campus.  The  other  is  entitled  "Lake  Mendota." 
It  is  devoted  to  a  description  of  the  Indian  sites,  mounds,  and  historical 
and  scenic  features  of  this  beautiful  lake.  It  will  be  distributed  during 
the  annual  archeological  and  historical  excursion  which  he  has  been 
conducting  for  the  University  for  the  past  ten  years.  Similar  leaflets 
issued  during  previous  summer  sessions  are  "Little  Walks  About 
Madison,"  "Lake  Wingra,"  "Indian  Folk  Lore,"  "Paul  Bunyan  Tales," 
"Wisconsin  Indian  Tribes,"  and  "Flower  Toys  and  Games."  Thou- 
sands of  these  have  been  distributed. 

To  the  March,  1924,  issue  of  the  Wisconsin  Medical  Journal,  pub- 
lished at  Milwaukee,  Charles  E.  Brown  contributed  an  illustrated 
article  on  "The  Medical  History  Collection  of  the  State  Historical 
Museum."  The  foundations  for  this  very  interesting  collection  were 
laid  by  him  in  1908.  With  the  gift  in  1911  of  the  collection  of  surgical 
instruments  and  other  medical  history  material  of  the  late  Dr.  Solon 
Marks,  for  many  years  a  leading  Milwaukee  practitioner,  this  now 
important  collection  received  its  first  real  impetus.  The  descendants 
of  many  early  physicians  and  other  friends  of  the  museum  have  aided 
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in  building  up  the  collection.  Its  present  contents  are  interestingly 
described  in  Mr.  Brown's  article. 

The  spring  plowing  and  cultivating  of  the  land  on  farms  in  many 
parts  of  Wisconsin  is  certain  to  bring  to  light  many  interesting  specimens 
of  clay,  shell,  bone,  stone,  and  metal  Indian  implements.  Specimens 
of  these  are  wanted  for  the  collections  of  the  State  Historical  Museum. 
Persons  finding  such  specimens  are  requested  to  donate  them  to  the 
museum,  where  the  better  examples  may  be  placed  on  public  exhibition 
and  the  others  held  in  reserve  for  study  purposes.  The  museum  has 
been  collecting  local  Indian  implements  since  1854,  but  there  are  still 
many  localities  in  the  state  from  which  it  possesses  few  if  any  specimens. 
It  is  important  that  the  state  collection  should  be  made  as  representative 
of  the  archeology  of  every  locality  as  it  is  possible  to  make  it.  All  gifts 
will  be  gratefully  acknowledged.  All  intending  donors  are  requested 
to  communicate  with  the  museum  office. 

The  museum  also  wishes  to  learn  of  the  exact  location  in  every 
county  of  such  old  Indian  landmarks  as  camp,  village,  and  workshop 
sites,  mounds,  graves  and  cemeteries,  spirit  stones,  boulder  mortars, 
cornfields  and  garden  beds,  and  other  features  of  similar  interest,  to 
the  end  that  full  reports  of  the  Indian  history  and  archeology  of  every 
Wisconsin  county  may  finally  be  published.  Descriptions,  maps, 
drawings,  and  photographs  of  such  Indian  remains  will  always  be 
acceptable. 

The  interest  and  vigilance  of  all  citizens  of  the  state  are  asked  in 
preventing  the  mutilation  and  destruction  by  tourists  or  others  of  the 
Indian  mounds  or  graves  or  other  aboriginal  monuments  in  any  part 
of  Wisconsin.  The  permanent  preservation  of  all  such  memorials  of 
native  occupation  is  desired  in  the  interest  of  education  and  history  of 
the  present  and  future  citizens  of  Wisconsin. 

The  museum  is  making  a  collection  of  information  concerning  the 
curious  and  interesting  superstitions  and  customs  of  the  former  river- 
men,  lumberjacks,  and  lakes  sailors  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Brown  has 
already  obtained  considerable  material  on  this  subject  and  will  be  pleased 
to  hear  from  any  members  of  the  Society  or  other  persons  who  may  have 
information  which  they  can  furnish.  It  is  important  that  as  much  as 
possible  of  this  folklore  material  should  be  preserved. 

The  Wisconsin  Archeological  Society  held  its  annual  meeting  at 
Milwaukee  on  Monday  evening,  March  17.  At  this  meeting  the  follow- 
ing officers  were  elected  for  the  ensuing  year:  Dr.  Eberhard  J.  W. 
Notz,  Milwaukee,  president;  W.  H.  Vogel,  Charles  G.  Schoewe,  and 
H.  H.  Smith,  Milwaukee,  Dr.  F.  C.  Rogers,  Oconomowoc,  and  Aden 
T.  Newman,  Bloomer,  vice-presidents.  Dr.  George  L.  Collie,  Beloit, 
Mr.  H.  E.  Cole,  Baraboo,  Mr.  A.  P.  Kannenberg,  Oshkosh,  Mrs.  H.  E. 
Koerner,  South  Milwaukee,  and  Mrs.  Angie  K.  Main,  Fort  Atkinson, 
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were  elected  members  of  the  executive  board.  Charles  E.  Brown, 
Madison,  was  reelected  secretary  and  Milo  C.  Richter,  Milwaukee, 
treasurer  of  the  state  society.  Full  reports  on  the  survey  and  exploration 
work,  preservation  of  Indian  landmarks,  and  the  care  and  improve- 
ment of  Man  Mound  Park  near  Baraboo,  and  of  Aztalan  Mound  Park, 
near  Lake  Mills,  administered  by  the  Society,  were  received  and  ap- 
proved. With  the  year  1924  the  society  began  the  twenty- third  year  of 
its  valuable  and  important  activities  in  Wisconsin. 

George  R.  Fox,  former  Wisconsin  archeologist,  and  for  some  years 
past  director  of  the  Warren  Foundation  at  Three  Oaks,  Michigan, 
was  elected  president  of  the  newly  organized  Michigan  State  Archeo- 
logical  Society  at  its  organization  meeting  held  at  Kalamazoo  on 
January  17.  Mr.  Fox,  whose  former  home  was  at  Appleton,  is  the 
author  of  a  number  of  illustrated  reports  on  the  archeology  and  early 
Indian  history  of  a  number  of  Wisconsin  counties  and  smaller  areas. 
The  Foundation,  of  which  he  is  the  supervising  officer,  includes  the 
Chamberlain  Museum  at  Three  Oaks,  the  large  Warren  forest  and  the 
great  Warren  dune  region  in  southwestern  Michigan.  He  has  recently 
been  conducting  an  archeological  reconnaissance  in  Louisiana  and 
Mississippi. 

The  Wisconsin  Archeological  Society  and  the  Wisconsin  Academy 
of  Arts,  Sciences,  and  Letters  held  their  annual  joint  meeting  in  the 
Biology  Building  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin  on  Friday  and  Saturday, 
April  11  and  12.  Louise  P.  Kellogg,  the  Reverend  E.  P.  Wheeler, 
W.  C.  English,  R.  A.  Buckstaff,  John  G.  Gregory,  Professor  Nand 
Singh,  Albert  O.  Barton,  and  C.  E.  Brown  presented  papers  in  the 
archeological-historical  section  of  the  program.  The  two  state  societies 
have  been  holding  these  annual  joint  meetings  since  1908. 

The  January,  1924,  issue  of  the  Wisconsin  Archeologist  contains 
interesting  illustrated  papers  on  "Stone  Pestles  and  Mortars"  by 
C.  E.  Brown,  "Caves  and  Rockshelters  of  France"  by  A.  W.  Pond, 
and  a  number  of  shorter  articles  on  "A  Prehistoric  Colombian  City," 
"Cloth  Weaving  by  the  Dakota,"  "Uses  of  Native  Plants  by  the 
Menomini,"  "The  Michigan  State  Archeological  Society,"  "Conference 
of  State  Archeological  Surveys,"  "Francis  H.  Lyman,"  "Wisconsin 
Archeological  Survey,  1923,"  and  "British  A.A.A.S.  Meeting  at  Toron- 
to." The  paper  on  "Stone  Pestles  and  Mortars"  is  one  of  a  large  series 
of  papers  and  monographs  which  its  author  has  published  during  the 
past  twenty  years  on  nearly  every  known  class  of  Wisconsin  Indian 
stone  and  metal  prehistoric  and  historic  implements,  ornaments,  and 
ceremonials. 
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Ellis  B.  Usher  ("Nelson  Powell  Hulst,  The  Greatest  American 
Authority  on  Iron'  ")  is  a  journalist  formerly  of  La  Crosse,  now  of 
Milwaukee.  Mr.  Usher's  interest  in  historical  matters  is  longstanding 
and  active. 


Mrs.  Nelson  P.  Hulst  ("Pioneer  Life  on  the  Menominee  Iron 
Range")  explains  in  her  article  her  relation  to  this  episode.  Mrs. 
Hulst  now  resides  in  Milwaukee. 

Albert  O.  Barton  ("Ole  Bull  and  His  Wisconsin  Contacts")  is 
fitted  by  inheritance  and  training  to  interpret  the  life  of  this  eminent 
Norwegian.  Mr.  Barton  has  been  a  journalist  on  the  Amerika,  a 
Norwegian  paper  formerly  published  in  Madison. 

William  A.  Titus  ("Historic  Spots  in  Wisconsin:  Calumet,  on  the 
Old  Fort  Winnebago  Trail").  Senator  Titus,  of  Pond  du  Lac,  has  been 
giving  our  readers  a  series  of  these  articles,  interesting  for  both  local 
and  state  history. 

John  G.  Gregory  ("Early  Wisconsin  Editors:  Harrison  Reed") 
is  now  a  member  of  the  Society's  staff.  He  was  for  many  years  a  Mil- 
waukee journalist,  and  knew  personally  the  pioneer  editors  of  the  state. 


BOOK  REVIEWS 


The  Winning  of  the  First  Bill  of  Rights  for  American  Women.  By 
Mabel  Raef  Putnam.   (Milwaukee,  1924).   92  p. 

For  all  interested  in  recent  Wisconsin  history  this  little  volume 
will  be  of  value,  since  it  gathers  up  and  relates  in  a  somewhat  artless, 
yet  careful,  fashion  the  methods  by  which  the  woman's  bill  of  rights  was 
engineered  through  the  last  session  of  the  state  legislature.   Aside  from 
the  intrinsic  interest  in  the  law  itself  and  in  the  implications  involved, 
this  account  indicates  the  new  methods  in  politics,  whereby  publicity 
is  used  as  a  means  of  pressure  and  a  method  of  cultivating  a  vote  for  a 
measure  of  public  interest.    The  author  does  not  mince  the  fact  that 
all  the  large  women's  organizations  were  not  behind  this  bill.  Not 
even  the  League  of  Women  Voters,  the  successor  of  the  Wisconsin 
suffrage  organizations,  was  as  a  whole  in  favor  of  the  bill  as  presented. 
The  attempt  to  pass  the  bill  was  due  to  the  recommendation  of  the 
National  Woman's  Party,  headed  by  Alice  Paul;  it  was  sponsored  in 
Wisconsin  by  the  local  members  of  that  party,  and  by  the  Wisconsin 
Woman's  Progressive  Association.    The  active  workers  succeeded  m 
getting  the  cooperation  of  both  Wisconsin  senators,  of  the  governor,  and 
of  the  then  revisor  of  statutes,  Charles  Crownhart  (now  of  the  supreme 
court).   The  tactics  of  the  campaign  were  the  familiar  ones  of  pre-suf- 
frage  days— the  personal  appeal  to  every  senator  and  representative,  the 
utilization  of  every  avenue  of  influence,  and  the  prompt  address  by 
which  a  victory  was  snatched  from  the  very  jaws  of  defeat.   For  the 
senate  so  amended  and  emasculated  the  original  measure  as  to  make  it 
unacceptable  to  its  promoters.   The  feat  was  performed  of  persuading 
the  assembly  to  repudiate  the  senate  amendments,  and  then  of  obtaining 
the  senate's  reversal  of  its  former  action.  All  this  was  accomplished  m  a 
whirlwind  rally  of  about  six  weeks,  at  the  busy  end  of  a  long  session  of 
the  law-making  body. 

One  argument  was  a  powerful  aid  to  the  women  who  secured  this 
law;  that  was  an  almost  forgotten  plank  in  the  state  platform  of  1920, 
which  stated,  "Women  having  come  into  full  partnership  with  men  m 
the  conduct  of  the  affairs  of  government,  the  legislature  should  revise 
its  laws  to  the  end  that  in  all  matters  men  and  women  should  be  upon 
a  basis  of  equality."  Another  of  their  greatest  aids  was  the  consistent 
and  constant  sympathy  in  the  cause  of  most  of  the  state  officials,  and 
particularly  of  the  governor  and  the  United  States  senators.  Altogether 
the  passage  of  the  bill  was  a  triumph,  coming  as  it  did  on  the  heels  ot 
the  rejection  of  a  bill  for  women's  service  on  juries,  and  being  m  tact  a 
blanket  law,  which  revokes  an  age-long  discrimination  against  the  women 
of  the  state.  Wisconsin,  the  first  state  to  ratify  the  suffrage  amend- 
ment, thus  becomes  the  first  state  to  throw  down  all  legal  discriminations 
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for  the  women  within  its  borders.  Some  industrial  workers  have  feared 
that  such  a  law  would  nullify  the  carefully  built  up  legislation  for  the  pro- 
tection of  women  in  industry.  The  courts  will  be  called  upon  to  interpret 
the  new  law  in  this  respect.  Whatever  the  final  result,  this  little  volume 
will  remain  a  witness  of  the  political  acumen  and  ordered  enthusiasm 
of  women  under  the  new  regime  of  equality. 


The  Red  Man  in  the  United  States.  By  Gustavus  E.  E.  Lindquist  (New 
York,  1923),  v-461  p. 

Reference  was  made  in  the  preceding  number  of  this  magazine 
to  the  studies  made  of  foreign  groups  in  the  United  States  by  the 
Interchurch  World  Movement.  The  committee  on  social  and  religious 
surveys  of  this  same  movement  is  responsible  for  the  volume  under 
review.  This  volume  is  in  two  parts,  with  several  appendices.  The 
first  part  contains  a  general  summary  of  the  relations  of  the  white  and 
red  races,  the  policy  of  the  government,  the  Indian  religion  and  the 
influence  of  Christian  missions.  The  second  part  is  a  carefully  prepared 
study  of  the  present  status  of  the  American  Indians,  arranged  by 
localities  and  subdivided  into  tribes.  It  contains  a  vast  amount  of 
valuable  information  brought  down  to  date,  and  for  the  most  part  is 
impartial  and  scientific  in  its  statements.  It  will  prove  a  mine  of  material 
for  those  sympathetic  with  the  modern  Indian  and  desirous  of  aiding 
him. 

As  a  history  the  book  is  too  brief  and  cursory  to  be  adequate; 
none  the  less,  many  of  the  tribal  sketches  are  valuable  and  contain 
material  difficult  to  obtain  elsewhere  in  so  concise  a  form.  The  authors 
of  the  sketches  were  most  carefully  chosen,  many  being  government 
employes  or  missionaries  in  the  field.  The  commissioner  of  Indian 
affairs,  the  supervisor  of  Indian  education,  and  their  subordinates  co- 
operated heartily  in  providing  information;  while  in  many  cases  edu- 
cated members  of  the  tribes  assisted  in  the  survey. 

The  object  of  the  volume  was  not  merely  to  furnish  adequate 
information  concerning  the  present  status  of  the  American  Indian, 
but  to  form  a  basis  for  a  study  of  the  field  which  may  produce  results. 
The  chapter,  therefore,  on  "Conclusions' '  is  one  of  great  value  to  friends 
of  the  Indians.  Among  the  recommendations  are,  first,  a  gradual 
advance  from  wardship  to  citizenship,  with  emphasis  on  the  "gradual"; 
second,  an  effective  health  program,  which  includes  emancipation  from 
the  use  of  alcohol  and  drugs,  especially  peyote,  control  of  tuberculosis 
and  sexual  diseases.  Then  an  adequate  educational  program  is  out- 
lined, and  a  broad  basis  laid  down  for  missionary  effort  with  applied 
social  agencies.  The  need  to  develop  trained  leadership  among  the 
Indian  youth  is  strongly  emphasized,  and  provision  for  a  fuller  and  better 
life  for  the  students  returning  from  educational  institutions  to  the 
tribal  home. 

The  portion  relating  directly  to  Wisconsin  covers  seventeen  pages 
(123-139)  and  gives  a  valuable  and  succinct  statement  of  conditions 
among  the  Menominee,  Stockbridge,  Winnebago,  Potawatomi,  Oneida, 
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and  Chippewa  residents  of  our  state.  In  an  appendix  there  are  also 
statistics  on  the  Chippewa  reservations  in  Wisconsin,  and  on  the 
government  school  maintained  at  Tomah.  Another  appendix  gives  a 
careful  summary  by  the  assistant  commissioner  on  the  legal  status  of 
the  Indian.  The  book  closes  with  a  good  selective  bibliography  and  a 
useful  index.  It  is,  on  the  whole,  the  best  book  for  reference  concerning 
the  present  status  of  the  American  Indian  that  has  yet  been  published. 


Selim  Hobart  Peabody:  A  Biography.    By  Katharine  Peabody  Girling. 
(University  of  Illinois  Press,  1923).   9-215  p. 

This  is  a  notable  biography  of  a  man  whose  chief  contribution  to 
American  life  was  that  of  an  educator  in  the  pioneer  region  of  the 
Northwest  during  its  formative  days.  A  descendant  of  the  Plymouth 
pilgrims,  Dr.  Peabody  was  born  in  1829  in  a  Vermont  parsonage.  His 
father  died  when  his  son  was  but  twelve  years  old,  and  after  the  hard- 
ships of  a  career  as  farmer's  boy  and  carpenter's  assistant,  varied  by 
one  year  at  the  Boston  Latin  School,  he  entered  Vermont  University 
in  1848.  After  his  graduation  in  1852  he  taught  first  in  Vermont,  then 
in  Philadelphia  until  1857,  when  at  the  suggestion  of  his  kinsman  Har- 
rison C.  Hobart,  Mr.  Peabody  removed  his  family  to  Eau  Claire,  Wis- 
consin, where  he  had  obtained  the  appointment  of  clerk  in  the  land 

office.  .    .  ±1 

The  author's  picture  of  life  on  this  Wisconsin  frontier  m  the  years 
1857  to  1859  is  excellent,  and  illustrative  of  the  hardships  and  the  pains 
that  cultured  eastern  families  had  to  endure  in  this  then  new  West. 
The  railway  ended  at  Sparta,  and  in  the  drive  of  forty  miles  from  that 
place,  the  howling  of  prairie  wolves  was  a  doleful  sound.  The  first 
winter  the  Peabody  family  lived  in  an  unplastered  house,  with  the 
thermometer  frequently  many  degrees  below  zero.  "There  was  plenty 
of  green  wood  to  burn,  but  it  had  to  be  cut,  dragged  home,  sawed,  and 
split.  As  for  cleanliness,  there  were  no  wells  and  cisterns.  River  water 
and  melted  snow  furnished  water.  .  .  .  There  was  no  real  lack  of 
food-  although  before  spring  came  there  was  much  sharing  and  going  on 
rations."  The  Indians  were  still  troublesome,  and  in  summer  the 
snakes  and  mosquitoes  were  a  constant  torment.  The  Peabodys  found 
that  most  of  their  neighbors  were  eastern  people;  when  one  evening  a 
Shakespere  reading  was  planned,  every  one  in  the  neighborhood  came 
and  very  many  brought  their  own  copies  of  the  plays.  The  neignborli- 
ness  of  the  time  is  well  described;  also  the  economic  interests  m  land 
values,  and  the  early  county  fair,  which  Mr.  Peabody  helped  organize. 

In  1859  the  family  removed  to  Fond  du  Lac.  The  head  of  the  family 
now  became  president  of  the  Wisconsin  Teachers'  Association,  and  his 
wise  counsels  for  developing  the  state's  educational  system  were  fol- 
lowed to  a  considerable  extent.  Racine  was  the  next  home;  and  that 
during  the  Civil  War,  when  the  Peabodys  lived  near  Camp  Utley  and 
shared  in  part  the  lives  of  the  soldiers.  At  the  end  of  the  war  Professor 
Peabody  undertook  teaching  in  Chicago,  leaving,  however,  his  tamily 
at  Racine  until  1871.  With  his  later  life,  at  Massachusetts  Agricultural 
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College  and  at  the  University  of  Illinois,  where  he  was  president  for 
eleven  years,  our  state  is  not  concerned.  Interest  in  Wisconsin,  how- 
ever, always  marked  the  family,  and  the  younger  son  is  now  state 
architect  for  Wisconsin. 

The  book  is  delightfully  written,  and  while  it  is  a  daughter's  tribute 
to  an  eminent  father,  is  no  fulsome  eulogy.  Instead  it  is  a  picture  of 
life  in  the  Middle  West  passing  from  its  pioneer  to  its  present  stage  of 
full  development,  and  it  is  a  fitting  tribute  to  a  man  who  had  a  large 
share  in  aiding  growth  along  cultural  and  spiritual  lines.  Such  biog- 
raphies meet  a  need  and  should  receive  a  warm  welcome,  especially 
throughout  the  old  Northwest. 

Scandinavia:  A  Monthly  Magazine.    (Grand  Forks,  North  Dakota). 
Georg  Strandvold,  editor. 

We  are  in  receipt  of  the  first  three  numbers  of  this  new  magazine, 
"devoted  to  the  interests  of  Scandinavians  everywhere,"  and  it  is 
certainly  significant  of  present-day  conditions  that  the  language  of 
this  periodical  is  English,  and  its  general  makeup  and  appearance 
American.  While  there  is  much  in  its  pages  to  stimulate  the  pride  of 
Scandinavian-Americans,  there  is  nothing  therein  to  make  them  less 
valuable  citizens  of  their  adopted  or  native  country — for  it  is  the  second 
and  third  generations,  born  in  America,  that  are  making  the  principal 
contributions  to  this  magazine.  Much  therein  relates  to  Wisconsin. 
In  the  first  number  four  of  the  contributors  are  Wisconsin  men;  while 
Mr.  Barton's  account  of  "Muskego,  the  Most  Historic  Wisconsin  Settle- 
ment" gives  some  interesting  local  history,  well  illustrated,  of  the 
Norwegian  leaders  of  Racine  and  Waukesha  counties.  In  an  illustrated 
article  on  "Scandinavian  Languages  in  American  Schools,"  Wisconsin 
University  receives  proper  credit  for  being  the  first  to  establish  a 
professorship.  By  a  curious  misconception  the  old  Main  Building  (now 
Bascom  Hall)  is  said  to  have  been  "burned  some  years  ago,"  whereas 
it  still  stands,  minus  the  dome,  which  was  burned  a  few  years  ago,  and 
still  houses  the  classes  in  Scandinavian  languages  and  literature. 

Such  slight  mistakes  are  not  characteristic  of  this  publication,  which 
is  well  edited,  well  printed,  and  contains  a  considerable  amount  of 
interesting  literary,  artistic,  and  historical  information  about  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Northlands  and  their  widely  scattered  descendants. 
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University,  144. 
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Barnett,  Gen.  George,  death,  372. 

Barnum,  P.  T.,  showman,  420. 

Barstow,  William  A.,  governor  of  Wiscon- 
sin. 162;  politician,  470. 

Barth,  Christian,  clergyman,  155. 

Barth  family,  friends  of,  219. 

Barton,  Albert  O.,  la  FoUette's  Winning  of 
Wisconsin,  reviewed,  258-260;  "Ole 
Bull  and  His  Wisconsin  Contacts," 
417-444;  sketch,  511. 

Bascom,  John,  president  of  Wisconsin  Uni- 
versity, 314. 

Bascom  family,  in  Madison,  428. 

Bashford,  Coles,  Wisconsin  governor,  162, 
169. 

Bashford,  Mrs.  James  W.,  death,  502. 
Bateman,  Xewton,  educator,  138. 
Bates,  Eli,  pioneer  teacher,  486-487,  491. 
Bay  View  (Wis.),  iron  making  at,  390-391; 

suspended,  392. 
Beach,  E.  C,  at  Albion  Academy,  308. 
Bean,  Irving,  scholar,  487. 
Bean,  Jacob  L.,  Milwaukee  hotel  keeper, 

493. 

Bean,  Sydney,  scholar,  487. 
Bear  Creek,  settlers  on,  69. 
Bear  Point  (Ohio),  lake  port,  292. 
Beardslev,   Josiah,   at   Albion  Academy, 
308.' 

Beaver  Dam,  academy  at,  84. 

Beernink,  Mrs.  H.  J.,  See  Gerritje  Oberink. 

Beger,  Lieut.  ,  militia  officer,  166. 

"Beginnings  of  the  Watertown  School  Sys- 
tem," by  William  F.  Whyte,  81-92. 

Bell,  John,  presidential  candidate,  33. 

Belmont,  capitol  marked,  250. 

Beloit,  Ole  Bull  at,  429,  434. 

Beloit  College,  opened,  130;  trustee  of,  145, 
403;  president  (1923),  372. 

Beloit  Congregational  Church,  beacon  for, 
505. 

Beloit  Historical  Society,  meeting,  504; 

plans  markers,  505. 
Benedict,  Cornelius,  clergyman,  200. 
Bennet,  Marvin,  home  of,  199. 
Bennett,  James  Gordon,  editor,  46. 
Bentlev,  George  R.,  at  Albion  Academy, 

308. 

Bentlev,  William  P.,  Albion  Academy  trus- 
tee, 303. 

Benton,   ,  Congregational  minister, 

77. 

Bergen  (Xorwav),  Ole  Bull's  home,  417, 

430-431,  435,  439. 
Berlin  (Germanv)  University,  graduate  of, 

90. 

Bernhardt,  Theodore,  educator,  90-92. 

Bessemer  steel,  invention  of,  392. 

Best  and  Company,  manufacturers,  153. 

Beumer,   ,  in  Phoenix  disaster,  294. 

Beverung,  H.,  manufacturer,  153. 


Bicker,  ,  at  Bremen,  220-223. 

Binghamton  (X.  Y.),  resident  of,  41. 

Birds,  protection  of,  110. 

Birge,  Julius  C,  obituary,  372. 

Birge,  Martha  Ripley,  daughter,  391. 

"Bit  (A)  of  Xew  York  History  and  an  Un- 
published Letter  of  Henrv  Clav,"  bv 
W.  A.  Titus,  214-218. 

Bjornson,  Bjorn,  Xorwegian  poet,  435,  444. 

Black  Hawk  War,  Prairie  du  Chien  in,  67. 

Black  Lake  Harbor.  See  Holland  (Mich.). 

Blackman,  W.  W.,  Albion  Academy  trustee, 
303. 

Blanchard,  S.  D.,  politician,  180-181. 
Blish,  D.,  in  Phoenix  disaster,  287-289,  294. 
Bliven,  Horace,  Albion  Academv  trustee, 
303. 

Blome,  ,  innkeeper,  220. 

Boisilier,  ,  Milwaukee  resident,  298. 

Boisrondet,  Francois  Sieur  de,  explorer, 

331,   334;   at  mouth  of  Mississippi 

River,  339. 
Bolles,  Rev.  Silas,  pioneer  Methodist,  494. 
Book  Reviews,  121-122,  258-261,  378-382, 

512-515. 

Booth,  Sherman  M.,  editor,  168-169,  471. 

Borchsenius,   ,  at  Albion  Academv, 

308. 

Bord-du-Lac  Seminary,  founded,  82. 

Boscobel,  origin  of  name,  238-242. 

Boston  (Mass.),  Colonel  Cook  at,  36:  Ole 
Bull,  425,  435. 

Bourne,  Edward  Gaylord,  Essays  in  His- 
torical Criticism,  272. 

Bowdoin  College,  graduate  of,  125,  136. 

Bowers,  Mrs.  Henry,  father  of,  93-94. 

Bradley,  Charles  T.,  jdilwaukee  manufac- 
turer, 153. 

Brauer,  Candidate   ,  German  emi- 
grant, 220,  223,  352. 
Braun,  John,  manufacturer,  153. 
Bravton,  Rev.  Daniel,  pioneer  Methodist, 
'493. 

Breckenridge,  John  C,  presidential  candi- 
date, 33. 

Breen  Brothers,  miners,  390. 

Bremen  (Germany),  emigrants  at,  218-221. 
352. 

Bremerhaven  (Germanv),  emigrants  at, 
221. 

Breweries,  in  Milwaukee,  153. 
Briggstown.  See  River  View. 
Brittingham,  Thomas  E.,  portrait,  375. 
Brockway  College,  student  at,  83. 
Brookdale  (Pa.),  school  at,  53. 
Brookfield  (X.  Y..),  native  of,  172. 
Brooks,  Adin,  educator,  83. 
Brooks,  Hiram,  Milwaukee  resident,  157. 
Brooks,  Rev.  Jabez,  founds  school,  82-83. 
Brooks,  Mary,  Milwaukee  resident,  157. 
Brosius,  George,  physical  director,  118. 
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Brothertown,  residents  of,  47;  visited,  49. 
Brothertown  Indians,  in  Calumet  County, 
450,  455. 

Brown,  A.  C,  mining  officer,  394,  397. 

Brown,  Deacon  ,  at  Milwaukee,  482. 

Brown,  Ephraim,  Wisconsin  pioneer,  73. 
Brown,  Gen.  Jacob,  military  commandant, 
445. 

Brown,  Louise,  at  Albion  Academy,  308. 
Brown,  Mrs.  Samuel,  pioneer  Milwaukeean, 
481. 

Brown  University,  student  at,  307. 

Brack,    van  den,   German  immi- 

grant, 354-355,  359,  365. 

Bruijel,  Hendrikus,  in  Phoenix  disaster,  294. 

Brusse,  Gerrit,  Milwaukee  resident,  298. 

Brusse,  Jan,  in  Phoenix  disaster,  294. 

Buck,  James  S.,  historian  of  Milwaukee, 
484. 

Buena  Vista  (Richland  County),  early  set- 
tlers, 69. 

Buffalo  (N.  Y.),  port,  350-352,  477;  Ole 

Bull  at,  424. 
Buffalo  County  Republicaner,  becomes  an 

English  journal,  506. 
Bull,  Alexander,  son  of  Ole,  438. 
"Bull,  Ole,  and  His  Wisconsin  Contacts," 

by  Albert  O.  Barton,  417-444;  portrait, 

418. 

Bunn,  Judge  Romanzo,  portrait,  375. 
Burdick,  Aiden,  Albion  Academy  trustee, 
303. 

Burdick,  E.  L.,  physician,  316. 
Burdick,  Elizabeth,  pioneer  Milwaukeean, 
483. 

Burdick,  F.  O.,  physician,  316. 
Burdick,  George,  clergyman,  316. 
Burg,  Margaret,  pioneer,  452. 
Burg  family,  German  settlers,  452. 
Burlington,  river  steamer,  245. 
Burnham,  G.  and  J.,  manufacturers,  153. 
Burrows,  T.  H.,  educator,  141. 
Busse,  George,  surgeon,  316. 
Butler,  Ammi  R.  R.,  letter  to,  180. 
Butler,  John  H.,  Milwaukee  resident,  157. 
Butler,  Margaret,  Milwaukee  resident,  157. 
Butts,  Bennie,  cited,  440. 
Byrd's  Creek,  settlers  near,  69. 

Cadougan,  Miss  ,  at  Albion  Acad- 
emy, 319. 

Caledonia,  tavern  at,  480;  pioneer  settle- 
ment, 484. 

Caledonia,  sighted,  229. 

Calhoun,  John  C,  on  slavery  question,214. 

California,  Ole  Bull  visits,  418,  425,  430. 

Calkins,  Col.  E.  A.,  editor,  46. 

"Calumet,  on  the  Old  Fort  Dearborn 
Trail,"  by  William  A.  Titus,  445-458. 

Calumet  and  Hecla  Mining  Company, 
officer,  401. 


Calumet  Harbor,  location,  448;  improve- 
ments, 449,  456-458;  first  settler,  450. 

Calumetville,  settled,  451,  453;  Indians  in, 
455. 

Cambria  Iron  Company,  purchases,  393. 
Cambridge  (Mass.),  Ole  Bull  at,  435-436, 
442. 

Cambridge  (Wis.),  resident,  422. 
Cameron,  Angus,  United  States  senator, 
181. 

Camp,  H.  H.,  Republican  campaign  con- 
tributor, 181. 

Camp  Randall,  soldier  at,  23-24. 

Campbell,  Edwin  R.,  at  Albion  Academy, 
308. 

Canaan  (Conn.),  native,  473;  church  at, 
475. 

Capital  punishment,  in  Wisconsin,  207. 
Carnegie,  Andrew,  and  iron  mines,  395, 

397,  399;  letter,  400. 
Carolina,  emigrant  ship,  220. 
Carpenter,  S.  D.  ("Pump"),  editor,  46. 
Carter,  J.  W.,  founds  school,  83. 
Carver,  Jonathan,  English  traveler,  67. 
Casey,  Thomas  L.,  engineer,  457. 
Cass,  Lewis,  presidential  nominee,  47. 
Cassoday,  J.  B.,  speaker  of  assembly,  436. 
Casson,  Henry,  historical  articles,  373. 
Castle  Rock,  in  Perrot  Park,  343. 
Caswell,  L.  B.,  Albion  Academy  trustee, 

303. 

Catholics,  among  German  emigrants,  455. 

Caton,  ,  Calumet  pioneer,  453. 

Cavenagh,  ,  founds  school,  83. 

Cedar  Grove,  Hollanders  at,  295,  500. 

Century  Magazine,  editor,  389. 

Ceresco  Phalanx,  communistic  society, 
252;  colonist,  493. 

Chadbourne,  Paul  A.,  president  of  Wiscon- 
sin University,  20-29. 

Chambers,  Henry  E.,  Mississippi  Valley 
Beginnings,  reviewed,  261. 

Chapin,  ,  clergyman,  298. 

Chapin  iron  mine,  discovered,  393,  395, 
409;  value  of,  394,  396;  location,  407; 
operated,  401,  416;  sold,  396. 

Chapman,  Silas,  newspaper  partner,  465. 

Chappel,  William,  senator,  84. 

Charleston  (S.  C),  Methodists  in,  474. 

Charlestown,  in  Calumet  County,  48. 

Chicago  (111.),  first  white  men  visit  site, 
333;  pioneer  conditions  at,  477;  post 
at,  445;  cholera  epidemic,  97;  emi- 
grants, 230,  352;  rally,  33-34;  superin- 
tendent of  schools,  125,  145;  Ole  Bull 
visits,  422,  428. 

Chicago  Democrat,  relates  Phoenix  disaster, 
296. 

Chicago  Times,  editor  of,  46. 
Chicago  and  Northwestern  Railroad,  route, 
78;  mining  extension,  393,  406,  409. 
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Chicago,  Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul  Railroad, 
route,  78. 

Chilton,  residents  of,  49. 

Chippewa  Falls,  site,  345-346. 

"Chippewa  (A)  Good  Samaritan,"  by 
Osborn  Strahl,  345-349. 

Chippewa  Indians,  in  Wisconsin,  345-349. 

Chippewa  River,  lumbering  on,  345-349. 

Cholera,  epidemic  of,  97-98. 

Christian  Intelligencer,  relates  Phoenix  dis- 
aster, 297. 

Christiania  (Norway),  Bulls  married  at, 

431;  concert  at,  435. 
Christiansand  (Norway),  concert  at,  435. 
Church  Anniversaries.    See  Anniversaries. 
Cincinnati  (Ohio),  cholera  epidemic  at,  97. 
"Circuit  (A)  Rider  in  the  Old  Northwest: 

Letters  of  the  Reverend  John  H. 

Ragatz,"  93-102. 
Civil  War,  soldier  in,  87-88. 
Clancy,  James  M.,  lawyer,  316. 
Clark,  Prof.   ,  at  Albion  Academy, 

319. 

Clark,  Charles,  at  Albion  Academy,  320. 
Clark,  Helen,  at  Albion  Academy,  307. 
Clark,  Rev.  John,  Methodist  missionary, 
481. 

Clark,  WTilliam,  manuscripts  of,  502. 

Clay,  Henry,  letter  from,  216-217. 

Clayman,  Henry,  Wisconsin  pioneer,  73. 

Clemens,  Col.  Paul  B.,  member  of  Thirty- 
second  Division  Historical  Detail,  104, 
506. 

Clinton,  Rev.  O.  P.,  pioneer,  468. 

Cobb,  Gen.  ,  in  California,  430. 

Cobb,  Miss  ,  teacher,  474-475. 

Cobb,  Amasa,  Congressman,  181. 
Codv,  Dr.  James,  school  superintendent, 
85. 

Co-education,  at  Wisconsin  University,  23 ; 

at  Albion  Academy,  308-309. 
Cole,  Charles  D.,  Wisconsin  pioneer,  55. 
Cole,  Clara  M.,  at  Albion  Academy,  308. 
Cole,  H.  E.,  Stage  Coach  and  Tavern  Days, 

reviewed,  380. 
Cole,  Thomas  F.,  mining  engineer,  401. 
Colonel  Cook.  See  Augusta. 
Colorado,  United  States  senator  from,  315. 
Columbus,  educational  lectures  at,  83. 
Communications,  108-110,  499. 
"Community  (A)  Historical  Museum,"  by 

Albert  H.  Sanford,  194-197. 
Compo  District,  on  Long  Island  Sound, 

198. 

Compton,  A.  J.,  in  Civil  War,  316. 
Comstock,  Leander,  Milwaukeean,  488. 
Congregationalists,  hold  convention,  84. 
Connecticut,  pioneers  from,  391,  473-477. 
Conro,  Albert,  mining  officer,  393,  397. 
Cook,  Mary,  at  Albion  Academy,  308. 
Cooley,  O.  W.  educator,  83. 


Cooley,  Mrs.  O.  W.,  educator,  83. 

Coon,  Daniel,  Albion  Academy  trustee, 

303;  incorporator,  499. 
Coon,  F.  W.,  editor,  316. 
Cooper,  Mary,  marriage,  198. 
Copeland  family,  Wisconsin  residents,  108. 
Cornell  University,  graduate  of,  108-109. 
Cornwall,  A.  R.,  at  Albion  Academy,  307- 

308;  son  of,  316. 
Cornwall,  Mrs.  A.  R.,  at  Albion  Academy, 

308. 

Cornwall,  Wendell,  lawyer,  316. 
Cotton  cultivation,  after  the  Civil  War, 
188. 

Coumbe,  Edward,  Wisconsin  pioneer,  69. 

Coumbe,  John,  Wisconsin  pioneer,  68-69. 

County  superintendency  of  schools,  in  Wis- 
consin, 139-144. 

Cousin,  Victor,  philosopher  and  educator, 
5. 

Cox,  Isaac  J.,  Journeys  of  La  Salle,  cited, 

326,  329. 
Cox,  Kenyon,  artist,  375. 
Craftsmen,  from  Germany,  13-14. 
Craig,  A.  J.,  educator,  146. 
Craig,  Asa,  physician,  316. 
Craig,  Prof.  John  A.,  portrait,  373. 
Cramer,    Eliphalet,    Milwaukee  banker, 

246. 

Cramer,  John,  land  speculator,  246. 
Cramer,  William  E.,  editor,  459. 
Crandall,  I.  N.,  clergyman,  207. 
Crandall,  Le  Rov,  incorporator,  499. 
Crawford,  A.  B.,'  dentist,  316. 
Cross,  James  B.,  lawyer,  174. 

Crowl,  ,  steamboat  captain,  296. 

Crummer,  Rev.  John,  pioneer  Methodist, 
493. 

Crummer,  Capt.  Wilbur  F.,  of  Chicago, 
493. 

Cuba  City,  anniversary,  374. 
Cupertino  (Cal.),  resident  of,  125. 
Currency,  during  the  Civil  War,  178-179, 
196. 

Currier,  George,  editor,  316. 

Curtis,  ,  Milwaukee  mill  owner,  177. 

Curtis,  Joseph,  Milwaukee  resident,  298. 
Cyclops  iron  mine,  discovered,  393,  408. 
"Czar  (The)  and  the  Ship  Carpenter,"  first 
opera  at  Milwaukee,  423. 

Daley,  A.  C,  Wisconsin  pioneer,  73. 
Dane  County,  land  speculation  in,  242-243. 
Daniells,  Prof.  W.  W.,  portrait,  375. 
Danish  Society  of  Racine,  430. 

Dates,  Mrs.  ,  Albion  resident,  310. 

Davis,  Abram,  Milwaukee  resident,  157- 
158. 

Day,  G.  H.,  Milwaukee  resident,  298. 
Day,  Jefferson  D.,  mining  officer,  409-410, 
412-413;  home,  411. 
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Dean,  C.  K.,  surveyor,  241. 

DeBar,  George,  lynched,  164-168. 

Decorah  (Iowa),  Ole  Bull  at,  435. 

De  Haas,  Carl,  German  emigrant,  451 ; 
Nordamerica,  Wisconsin,  Calumet. 
Winke  fur  Auswanderer,  written,  451, 
456;  portion  translated,  452-455;  cited, 
150;  home  pictured,  446. 

Delaware,  Lakes  steamer,  286,  290-291,  293; 
wrecked,  292. 

Deming,  Father   ,  pioneer  Metho- 
dist, 478. 

Demkes  family,  in  Phoenix  disaster,  294. 
Democratic  party,  Germans  in,  158;  in 

territorial  days,  464-465. 
Denmark,  minister  to,  315. 
"Department  (The)  of  War  History,"  by 

the  Editor,  103-104. 
De  Pere,  mission  at,  338,  342;  courthouse, 

371. 

DeRuyter,  Admiral   ,  naval  com- 
mander, 323. 

Desliettes,  Pierre,  marriage,  322. 

Detroit  (Mich.),  Ole  Bull  at,  424;  post  at, 
445;  western  pioneers  at,  477. 

Detroit  Free  Press,  editor  of,  46;  relates 
Phoenix  disaster,  297. 

Deussen  family,  at  Gemarke  (Germany), 
218. 

Dickinson,  Daniel  S.,  home  of,  41. 
Diederichs,  Auguste,  Wisconsin  in  migrant, 

219-  221,  223,  228,  350,  358,  366. 
Diederichs,  Carl,  Wisconsin  immigrant,  219, 

221-223,  350,  358,  361-362,  366. 
Diederichs,  Fred,  Wisconsin  immigrant, 
219,  221,  223  226,  350,  358,  361-362, 
366. 

Diederichs,  Joh.  Fr.,  diary  of,  218-237, 
350-368. 

Diederichs,  Marie,  Wisconsin  immigrant, 

220-  221,  223-224,  228,  350,  358. 
Diederichs,  William,  brother  of,  226. 
Dighton  Rock,  inscription,  424. 
Dillon,  Henry,  Wisconsin  pioneer,  73. 
Doan,  Capt.  N.  R.,  at  Albion  Academy, 

308. 

Documents,  93-102,  212-237,  350-368,  473- 
498. 

Dodge,  Gov.  Henry,  visits  Richland  City, 
70;  in  territorial  politics,  464-465. 

Dodge  County,  pioneer,  488. 

Donahue,  T.  S.,  in  Phoenix  disaster,  286, 
292-294. 

Doty,  James  D.,  traveler,  448;  territorial 
politician,  463-465,  467,  470;  governor, 
465-466. 

Douglas,  ,  gristmill  of,  193. 

Douglas,  Stephen  A.,  presidential  candi- 
date, 33;  visits  Watertown,  87. 
Doyle,  Peter,  secretary  of  state,  436. 
Drake,  Daniel,  antiquarian,  249. 


Draper,  Lyman  C,  superintendent  of  Wis- 
consin Historical  Society,  213;  state 
superintendent  of  public  instruction, 
86;  home,  421;  letter  to,  165. 

Draper  Manuscripts,  calendaring  of,  249; 
copies  of,  501. 

Dreisler,  W.,  musician,  427. 

Dubuque  (Iowa),  scientific  meeting  at,  109; 
scenery  near,  340;  lead  mines,  342; 
Methodists  in,  485. 

Dulitz,  Ludwig,  clergyman,  155. 

Duluth,  Daniel  Greysolon,  ascends  the 
Mississippi,  67,  323. 

Duluth  (Minn.),  residents,  399;  banquet 
at,  401. 

Dunkirk  (Dane  County),  land  bought,  243, 
246. 

Duquesne,  ,  French  admiral,  323. 

Eagle,  in  northern  Wisconsin,  394. 
Eagle  Corners,  early  settlers  at,  69. 
Eagle  Heights,  near  Madison,  25. 
"Early  Wisconsin  Editors,"  by  John  G. 

Gregory,  459-472. 
East  Vulcan,  iron  mine,  407;  discovered, 

408. 

Editorial  Comment,  103-107,  238-247. 
Education,  in  Germany,  3,  6;  in  America, 

8;  in  Wisconsin,  81-92,  108-110,  125- 

147,  301-321;  in  pioneer  days,  20-29, 

77,  483,  486-487,  491-494. 
Edwards,  Dr.  Arthur,  editor,  491. 
Edwards,  H.  E.,  at  Albion  Academy,  320. 
Eisele,  George  J.,  engineer,  396. 
Eisenmeyer,  C,  clergyman,  155. 
Elberfeld  (Germany),  emigrant  from,  219, 

360,  362;  book  published  at,  451. 
Eldred,  Anson,  railroad  promoter,  238. 
Elizabeth  (III),  teacher  at,  125-127. 
Elkins,  S.  B.,  secretary  of  war,  457. 
Ellertson,  H.  J.,  letter,  423-424. 
Ellis,  A.  G.,  surveyor,  449. 
Ely,  Edmund  T.,  diary,  503. 
Ely,  Lydia,  scholar,  493. 
Ely,  Rebecca,  scholar,  493. 
Emerson,  Ralph  Waldo,  buys  Wisconsin 

land,  242. 

Emery,  John  Q.,  "Albion  Academy,"  301- 
321;  communication,  499;  sketch,  315, 
376. 

Emigrant,  ocean  vessel,  220. 
Emigranten,  editor,  427. 
Empire,  in  Fond  du  Lac  County,  218,  448. 
Engineering  Society  of  Western  Pennsyl- 
vania, addressed,  386. 

Englehardt,  ,  manufacturer,  153. 

English  immigrants,  drowned,  292. 
English  Prairie.  See  Muscoda. 
Erfurt  (Germany),  emigrants  from,  362. 
Erickson,  Leif,  monument  for,  435. 
Erie,  destruction  of,  296. 
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Erie  Canal,  traffic  on,  246;  freights,  350; 

builder,  476. 
Erratum,  500. 

Eseanaba  (Mich.),  shipping  port,  392-393, 
406,  412 

Eschweiler,  Judge  Franz,  address,  212-214. 

Esselinkpas,  Hendrik  J.,  in  Phoenix  dis- 
aster, 294-295. 

Esselinkpas,  Mrs.  Jan  B.,  in  Phoenix  dis- 
aster, 294. 

Estes,  John  M.,  in  Civil  War,  316. 

Estes,  Lorenzo,  in  Civil  War,  316. 

Evangelical  Association,  organization,  93- 
96. 

Everett,  Edward,  buys  Wisconsin  land,  242. 
"Experiences  of  a  Wisconsin  Educator," 
by  Josiah  L.  Pickard,  125-147. 

Fairchild,  Cassius,  Republican  campaign 
contributor,  181. 

Fairchild,  Lucius,  Wisconsin  governor,  314, 
440;  portrait,  374. 

Fairchild  family,  in  Madison,  428. 

Fairport  (Ohio),  lake  port,  283,  292. 

Fallows,  Alice  K.,  at  Madison,  112. 

Fannin,   Mrs.   ,   pioneer  Milwau- 

keean,  481. 

Farmin,  Uriel,  Wisconsin  pioneer,  493. 

Farnham,  Charles  H.,  Life  of  Francis  Park- 
man,  277. 

Faust,  Albert  Bernhard,  German  Element 
in  the  United  States,  17. 

Ferries,  in  Wisconsin,  71,  74. 

Field,  Rev.  Julius,  pioneer  preacher,  474; 
comes  to  Wisconsin,  485,  493. 

Fifield,  Sam,  Wisconsin  lieutenant  gover- 
nor, 42. 

Filson  Club,  at  Louisville,  502. 

Finch,  Asahel  Jr.,  Milwaukee  resident,  298. 

Fink,  ,  in  Phoenix  disaster,  294. 

Fish,  John  B.,  New  York  farmer,  206. 
Fisk,  Sereno,  pioneer  Methodist,  478. 
Flaten,  P.  A.,  physician,  316. 
Flertzheim  family,  at  Milwaukee,  352. 
Flom,  George,  teacher,  316. 
Florence  (Italy),  Ole  Bull  at,  430. 
Florence  County,  named,  395. 
Florence  iron  mine,  operated,  393,  416; 

named,  394-395;  sold,  396. 
Florian,  emigrant  ship,  220-221. 
Florida,  orange  industry  in,  460;  early 

resident,  471-472. 
Florida  Semi-Tropical,  editor,  471. 
Folles  Avoines  Indians.  See  Menominee. 
Fond  du  Lac,  in  pioneer  days,  206,  450; 

Germans  at,  354;  Indian  village  at, 

448-449;  described,  452-453;  route  to, 

457-458. 

Fond  du  Lac  County,  church  in,  206; 

board,  458. 
Fond  du  Lac  Historical  Club,  370. 


Fontana,  gristmill  at,  193. 

Food  and  Drugs  Act,  passage  of,  315. 

Ford,  Guy  Stanton,  Stein  and  the  Era  of 

Reform  in  Prussia,  5. 
Ford,  John,  school  superintendent,  85. 
Forest,  in  Fond  du  Lac  County,  46. 
Fort  Atkinson,  Ole  Bull  at,  435. 
Fort  Dearborn,  trail  to,  445. 
Fort  Defiance,  visited,  445. 
Fort  Frontenac,  location,  324. 
Fort  Meigs,  visited,  445. 
Fort  Putnam,  in  the  Revolution,  473. 
Fort  St.  Louis,  location,  339. 
Fort  Snelling  (Minn.),  visited  bv  Parkman, 

277. 

Fort  Winnebago,  visited,  450;  military 
road  to,  458;  site  marked,  504. 

Fortieth  New  York  Infantry,  in  Civil  War, 
389. 

Fortui,  Thomas,  in  Phoenix  disaster,  294. 
Forty  Years  of  Edison  Service,  reviewed, 
121-122. 

Fox,  George  R.,  archeologist,  410. 
Fox,  Paul,  The  Poles  in  America,  reviewed, 
380-381. 

Fox  Indians,  at  Prairie  du  Chien,  67. 

Fox  River,  Indian  establishment  on,  466- 
467;  as  a  waterway,  467;  manufac- 
tures on,  468;  pioneer  settler,  483. 

Fox- Wisconsin  waterway,  traversed  by 
Marquette  and  Jolliet,  67;  bv  Perrot, 
341. 

"Fragment  of  an  Autobiography,"  by  Je- 
rome A.  Watrous,  41-56. 

Frankenburger,  D.  B.,  at  University  of 
Wisconsin,  174;  letter  from,  180. 

Franklin,  Benjamin,  cited,  10. 

Franklin  Society  of  Philadelphia,  389. 

Frawley,  H.  S.,  educator,  316. 

Frawley,  Henry,  lawyer,  316. 

Frawley,  Thomas,  lawyer,  316. 

Fred  Rueping  Leather  Company,  452. 

Frederick  the  Great,  characterized,  4,  12. 

Frederick  William  III,  characterized,  4. 

Fredericksburg  (Ya.),  in  Civil  War,  56. 

Freedman's  Aid  Society,  in  the  South,  472. 

Fremont,  John  C,  presidential  candidate, 
171. 

French  regime,  in  Wisconsin,  340-349. 
French-Canadians,  at  Prairie  du  Chien,  67. 
Fritsche,  G.,  Die  Evangelische  Gemeind- 

schaft  in  Wisconsin  Wahrend  Achtzig 

Jahren,  mO-1920,  93. 
Frontenac,  Count  de,  protege  of,  324. 
Fuete,   ,  German  immigrant,  354, 

367. 

Fuhrman,  ,  hotel  keeper,  456. 

Fuller,  Mrs.  Lucia  Fairchild,  portrait,  375. 
Fur  trade,  around  Great  Lakes,  324. 
Fusseden,  Franz,  clergyman,  155. 
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Gabriel,  Father.    See  Ribourde,  Gabriel. 

Gage,  Mary,  "Grandfather  Hill,"  198-208; 
sketch,  257. 

Gale,  Charles  A.,  makes  agreement  with 
John  Jay  Orton,  177-178. 

Galena  (111.),  visited,  72;  supplies  at,  346; 
academy,  127;  Methodists  at,  486. 

Galena  (111.).  Northwestern  Gazette  and  Ga- 
lena Advertiser,  245. 

Galesburg  (111.),  college  at,  108. 

Galton,  Francis,  scientist,  59. 

Gay  ley,  ,  mining  officer,  400. 

Geerlings,  Alberta,  in  Phoenix  disaster,  294- 
295. 

Geerlings,  Altje.  See  Mrs.  William  Tellier. 
Geerlings,  Mrs.  Antje,  in  Phoenix  disaster, 
295. 

Geerlings,  Gerrit,  in  Phoenix  disaster,  295. 
Geerlings,  Hendrikje,  in  Phoenix  disaster, 
294. 

Geerlings,  Henry  J.,  in  Phoenix  disaster, 
295. 

Geerlings,  Jacob,  in  Phoenix  disaster,  295. 
Geerlings,  Wilhelm,  in  Phoenix  disaster, 
294. 

Gelderland  (Holland),  emigrants  from,  282. 
Genealogy,  relation  to  history,  57-62. 
General  G.  K.  Warren,  United  States  tug, 
457. 

George,  Harrison,  musician,  427. 
Germans  (Teutons),  emigrants,  3-4,  148- 

171,  218-237,  350-368,  450-455;  social 

traits,  3-19;  drowned,  292;  desired  in 

South,  187. 
Gettysburg  (Pa.),  visited,  54. 
Gibbsville,  Hollanders  at,  294-295. 
Gielink,  Dirk,  in  Phoenix  disaster,  294. 
Gilbert,  Mrs.  Joseph  T.,  gives  statue  to 

Milwaukee,  435. 
Gilder,  Richard  Watson,  friend  of  Hulsts, 

389. 

Gilder,  Rev.  William  H.,  Methodist  minis- 
ter, 388-389. 

Gill,  Charles  R.,  school  superintendent, 
85-87. 

Gill,  Hiram,  Seattle  (Wash.),  mayor,  87. 

Girling,  K.  P.,  Selim  Hobart  Peabody,  re- 
viewed, 514-515. 

Glover,  Joshua,  rescue  of,  169. 

Gloversville  (N.  Y.),  emigrant  from,  468. 

Goethe,  Wolfgang,  death,  3. 

Gogebic  Range,  iron  mines  on,  399. 

Goodall,  ,  Milwaukeean,  488. 

Goodrich,  Rev.  James  R.,  pioneer  Metho- 
dist, 485. 

Gordon,  Philip,  Indian  priest,  504. 

Goshen  (Conn.),  Kellogg  home,  473-474. 

Gotham.  See  Richland  City. 

Gould,  Joseph,  at  Albion  Academy,  308, 
316. 

Governor  Cushman,  wrecked,  39. 


G.  P.  Griffiths,  disaster  of,  292. 

Graham,  Wilson,  candidate  for  county 
judge,  181-182. 

Grand  Army  of  the  Republic,  holds  en- 
campment, 255. 

Grand  Haven  (Mich.),  immigrants  at,  282. 

"Grandfather  Hill,"  by  Mary  Gage,  198- 
208. 

Grant,  F.  D.,  Wisconsin  farmer,  193. 
Grant,  U.  S.,  nominated  for  president,  441. 
Graubiinden  (Switzerland),  emigrants  from, 
93. 

Grauman,  ,  German  immigrant,  367. 

Graves-Cilley  duel,  at  Washington,  462. 

Graves ville,  residents  of,  49. 

Great  Eastern,  damaged,  38. 

Great  Lakes,  disaster  on,  30,  281-300,  352; 
voyage  on,  352. 

Greeley,  Horace,  editor,  46. 

Green,  C.  R.,  Albion  Academy  trustee,  303. 

Green,  D.  J.,  Albion  Academy  trustee,  303. 

Green,  Edwin  L.,  at  Albion  Academy,  308; 
scientist,  316. 

Green,  Garwood,  Wisconsin  pioneer,  73. 

Green,  Manser,  lawyer,  316. 

Green,  Marion,  at  Albion  Academy,  308. 

Green  Bay,  in  French  regime,  341;  visited, 
365,  445,  448,  450;  road  to,  458;  Meth- 
odist missionary  at,  481. 

Green  Lake,  in  Wisconsin,  208. 

Greene,  Howard,  chairman  landmarks  com- 
mittee, 504;  donor,  176,  507. 

Greenman,  George,  Albion  Academy  trus- 
tee, 303. 

Greenwich  (Conn.),  in  the  Revolution,  473. 
Gregory,  James  F.,  engineer,  457. 
Gregory,  John  G.,  joins  Historical  Library 

staff,  103-104;  aid  acknowledged,  295; 

"The  John  Jay  Orton  Papers,'^  172- 

188;  "Early  Wisconsin  Editors,"  459- 

472;  sketch,  257,  511. 
Gregory,  John  M.,  educator,  138-139. 
Gregory  family,  in  Madison,  428. 
Grieg,  Edward,  musician,  435. 

Griffith,  ,  elocutionist,  493. 

Griffith,  Albert  H.,  request,  499. 
Griffith,  H.  Newell,  founds  school,  83. 
Griffon,  built,  326-327. 
Grignon,  Alexander,  traveler,  448. 

Grover,  ,  educator,  128. 

Guerink,  Mrs.  Jan,  in  Phoenix  disaster, 

295. 

Guerkink,  Gerrit,  J.,  in  Phoenix  disaster, 
294. 

Guiteau,  ,  at  Madison,  180. 

Haan,  Gen.  William  G.,  portrait  unveiled, 

506-507. 
Haas.  See  DeHaas. 
Hadley,  J.  A.,  editor,  81. 
Haerle,  Johanna.  See  Ragatz. 
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Hagerman,  J.  J.,  mining  officer,  391-393, 
411;  letter,  394;  retirement,  397. 

Hall,  ,  physician,  208. 

Halsey,  Thomas,  in  Phoenix  disaster,  294. 

Hamer,  Prof.  P.  M.,  of  Tennessee,  501. 

Hamilton  (Canada),  Ole  Bull  at,  424. 

Hanks,  L.  S.,  signs  memorial,  486. 

Hanks,  Stephen  B.,  diary,  373,  506. 

H.  A.  Preus  Lutheran  Academy  Corpora- 
tion, organized,  321. 

Harald  Haarfagre,  monument  for,  436-437. 

Harding,  Warren  G.,  gives  address,  106. 

Hargar,  Ashley  D.,  teacher,  83. 

Harrison,  Gen.  William  Henry,  elected 
president,  215. 

Hartshorn,   ,  pioneer  physician,  73. 

Harvard  College,  boat  race,  25;  graduate, 
85. 

Harvey,  W.,  Methodist  minister,  77. 
Haskins,  Peter,  Wisconsin  pioneer,  73. 
Haugesund  (Norway),  concert  at,  435; 

King's  grave  at,  437-438. 
Hawley,  Charles,  scholar,  487. 
Hawley,  Cyrus,  Milwaukee  county  clerk, 

487. 

Hawley,  Frank,  scholar,  487. 

Hayes,  Rutherford  B.,  presidential  candi- 
date, 181. 

Hayton,  founded,  48. 

Hazel  Green,  poet  at,  420. 

Hazelton,   ,    hotel    keeper,  284; 

daughters,  294. 

Head,  Charles  Rollin,  at  Albion  Academy, 
302-303;  son  of,  316;  incorporator,  499; 
portrait,  302. 

Head,  H.  A.,  in  Civil  War,  316. 

Head,  L.  R.,  physician,  316. 

Head,  Mrs.  L.  R.,  at  Albion  Academy,  319. 

Head,  Mrs.  M.  A.,  at  Albion  Academy, 
319. 

Heath,  ,  in  Phoenix  disaster,  294. 

Heath,  B.  S.,  editor,  466. 

Heide,  ,  Milwaukee  resident,  298. 

Helena,  Wisconsin  town,  70;  ferry  at,  74; 

visited,  240. 
Helfenstein,  John  P.,  Milwaukee  resident, 

298. 

Heifer,  F.  W.,  clergyman,  155. 
Helmenstein  family,  at  Barmen,  218. 
Henderson,  Knud,  Norwegian  immigrant, 
422. 

Hendrickson,  Peter,  clergyman,  321. 

Hennepin,  Father  Louis,  ascends  the  Mis- 
sissippi, 67,  342-343;  The  New  Dis- 
covery, cited,  326. 

Hergesheimer,  Joseph,  at  Madison,  112. 

Hewitt,  J.  P.,  Milwaukee  resident,  298. 

Hiawatha,  origin  of  story,  242. 

Hicock,  J.  L.,  at  Albion  Academy,  307. 

Hicock,  Mrs.  J.  L.,  at  Albion  Academy, 
307. 


Highways,  in  pioneer  Wisconsin,  72-75, 
117;  marking  of,  371;  recent  lines,  80, 
458. 

Hill,  Abby,  Long  Island  resident,  198-199. 

Hill,  Augusta,  father  of,  199. 

Hill,  George  Cook,  father  of,  199;  emigrates 
to  Wisconsin,  206. 

Hill,  Henry  Martyn,  father  of,  199;  emi- 
grates to  Wisconsin,  206. 

Hill,  Katherine,  marriage,  198. 

Hill,  Maria  T.,  letter  of,  208-211. 

Hill,  Mary,  father  of,  199. 

Hill,  Nathaniel  Lewis,  sketch  of,  198-208; 
portrait,  198. 

Hill,  Priam  B.,  Milwaukeean,  488. 

Hill,  Thomas,  son  of,  198. 

Hill,  Thomas  Jr.,  father  of,  199;  home  of, 
209. 

Hill,  William  Augustus,  father  of,  199. 

Hills  Point,  on  Long  Island  Sound,  198. 

"Historic  Spots  in  Wisconsin,"  by  W.  A. 
Titus,  340-349,  445-458. 

Historical  museum,  at  La  Crosse  Normal 
School,  194-197. 

Historical  Notes,  505-506. 

Historical  societies,  organized,  213. 

"Historical  (The)  Society  and  Genealogical 
Research"  by  Arthur  Adams,  57-62. 

History,  as  related  to  genealogy,  57-62. 

History  of  Washington  and  Ozaukee  Coun- 
ties, cited,  168. 

Hobbins  family,  in  Madison,  428. 

Hobecker,  ,  German  immigrant,  355. 

Hochstein,  Irma,  aid  acknowledged,  445. 

Hof acker  family,  friends  of,  219. 

Holl,  Christian,  clergyman,  155. 

Holland,  Bjorn,  recollections,  434. 

Holland,  emigrants  from,  282-300. 

Holland  (Mich.),  immigrants  at,  282. 

Holland  Purchase,  in  New  York,  172. 

Hollo,  A.  L.,  physician,  316. 

Hollowell,  Caleb,  school  teacher,  387. 

Holt,  William  H.,  pioneer  student,  503. 

Holten  (Holland),  emigrants  from,  282, 
294,  500. 

Holton,  E.  D.  (E.  B.),  Republican  cam- 
paign contributor,  181;  Milwaukee 
resident,  298. 

Holton  and  Goodall,  Milwaukee  firm,  488. 

Homme,  T.  T.,  at  Albion  Academy,  319. 

Hommers,  G.,  in  Phoenix  disaster,  294. 

Honey  Creek  (Sauk  County),  settled,  93. 

Hopkins  family,  in  Madison,  428. 

Horncastle,  H.,  musician,  427. 

Horse-Neck,  in  the  Revolution,  473. 

Horstgen  (Germany),  emigrants  from,  354. 

Hotels,  in  pioneer  Wisconsin,  47,  73. 

Houghton  (Mich.),  mining  school  at,  391. 

House,  M.  W.,  in  Phoenix  disaster,  285, 
293-294. 

Howe,  Angeline,  married,  473. 
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Howe,  Edwin,  Wisconsin  pioneer,  476,  482, 
484,  497. 

Howe,  Julia  Ward,  at  Madison,  442. 
Howe  family,  Connecticut  pioneers,  473- 
474. 

Howitt,  William,  Rural  and  Domestic  Life 

in  Germany,  cited,  12. 
Hoyt,  Rev.  M.,  school  superintendent,  84- 

85. 

Hubbell,  Levi,  Milwaukee  resident,  298. 
Huber,  Henry  A.,  state  senator,  316. 
Huebschmann,   Franz,  in  constitutional 

convention,  160-161;  cited,  171. 
Huesch,   ,  German  immigrant,  354- 

355  359. 

Hull,  H.  E.,  at  Albion  Academy,  308. 

Hull,  V.,  Albion  Academy  trustee,  303. 

Hulst,  Abraham  van  der,  sailor,  387. 

Hulst,  Alfred,  education,  391;  on  fruit 
farm,  404. 

Hulst,  Alice,  death,  391. 

Hulst,  Clarence,  education,  391. 

Hulst,  Edith,  of  Milwaukee,  391. 

Hulst,  Garret,  merchant,  387;  visits  Lin- 
coln, 388. 

Hulst,  Harry  T.,  as  a  child,  406-407,  411- 

412;  mining  engineer,  391. 
Hulst,  Jacobus  ver,  New  Netherland  leader, 

387. 

"Hulst,  Nelson  Powell,"  by  Ellis  B.  Usher, 
385-405;  on  Menominee  Range,  406- 
416;  portrait,  385. 

Hulst,  Mrs.  Nelson  P.,  married,  391; 
mine  named  for,  394-395;  cited,  395- 
396;  "Pioneer  Life  on  the  Menominee 
Iron  Range,"  406-416;  sketch,  391, 511. 

Humbolt,  water  power  at,  173. 

Humphrey,  Jasper,  Lakes  captain,  30-40. 

Humphreys  and  Pardee,  shipping  firm,  282. 

Hunn  and  Gale,  at  Humbolt,  177. 

Hunner,  W.  H.,  president  of  state  senate, 
436. 

Huntley,  Samantha  L.,  artist,  375. 

Hurley,  Johanna.   See  Haerle. 

Hurst's  Ferry,  location,  240. 

Hustis,  John,  Wisconsin  pioneer,  488. 

Hutchinson,  J.  W.,  Appleton  resident,  109. 

Hyde,  Edwin,  politician,  181. 

Hyer,  George,  editor,  46,  180. 

Illinois,  posts  in,  445;  Methodists  in,  481, 

485,  493. 
Illinois  College,  teacher  at,  131. 
Illinois  Indians,  habitat,  327;  flight  of,  330- 

331. 

Illinois  River,  fort  on,  339. 
Illustrations : 

Carl  Schurz  in  1879,  frontispiece. 

University  of  Wisconsin,  1871,  20. 

Jerome  Anthony  Watrous,  42. 

Josiah  Little  Pickard,  125. 


Illustrations : 

Walworth      County     "Stove- Wood 

House,"  190. 
Nathaniel  Lewis  Hill,  198. 
Francis  Parkman,  265. 
Charles  Rollin  Head,  302. 
Albion  Academy,  302. 
Trempealeau  Mountain,  Perrot  State 

Park,  340. 
Nelson  Powell  Hulst,  385. 
Ole  Bull,  418. 

Home    of    Carl  De  Haas,  Calumet 
Harbor,  446. 
Indian  Creek,  in  Richland  County,  72. 
Indian  mounds,  in  Pine  River  valley,  68; 

marked,  117. 
Indiana,  posts  in,  445;  history  conference, 

376. 

Indianapolis  (Ind.),  church  at,  89. 
Indians,  in  Wisconsin,  3,  47,  333,  349,  446- 

450,  455 ;  legend  of,  340 ;  congressional 

policy  for,   466-467.     See  also  the 

several  tribal  names. 
Ingham,  Margaret,  school  teacher,  77. 
Iowa,  Hollanders  in,  282;  Methodists,  481, 

485-486. 

Iowa  University,  president  of,  125. 
Iron  and  Steel  Institute  of  Great  Britain, 
389. 

Iron  mining,  description  of,  385-416. 

Iron  Mountain  (Mich.),  club  at,  396;  rail- 
way to,  409. 

Iron  Ridge,  minerals  of,  390. 

Ironwood  (Mich.),  mine  at,  401. 

Iroquois  Indians,  village  of,  326;  on  war- 
path, 330-331. 

Ishpeming  (Mich.),  mining  center,  409. 

Ives  Grove,  visited,  491 ;  picnic  at,  495-496. 

Jacksonville  (Fla.),  resident,  472. 

Jacksonville  (111.),  college  at,  131;  Metho- 
dist conference,  485. 

Jahn,  Father   ,  founder  of  Turner 

Society,  17. 

Janesville,  Ole  Bull  at,  428. 

Janesville  Gazette,  cited,  421. 

Janney,  Israel,  Wisconsin  pioneer,  70. 

Janney,  Phineas,  Wisconsin  pioneer,  70. 

Janney,  William,  Wisconsin  pioneer,  70. 

Janson,  Kristofer,  The  Spell-Bound  Fiddler, 
430,  439;  memoirs  cited,  438-439; 
poem  on  Ole  Bull,  439. 

Jefferson  County  Normal  School,  estab- 
lished, 82. 

Jenkins,  Paul  B.,  "A  'Stove- Wood'  House," 
189-193;  sketch,  257;  Book  of  Lake 
Geneva,  reviewed,  121. 

Jennings,  Peter,  wife  of,  198. 

Jensen,  Andrew,  philanthropist,  321. 

Jesuits,  at  De  Pere,  338. 

Jim's  Falls.   See  Vermillion. 
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Johannsen,  John  C,  artist,  375. 
John  Hancock,  at  Chicago,  296. 
Johnson,  Gen.   ,  consul  general  of 

Norway,  430. 
Johnson,  Andrew,  denounced,  86. 
Johnson,  Arthur,  photographer,  503. 
Johnson,  Billy,  Stockbridge  Indian,  47. 
Johnson,  Elias,  publisher,  316. 
Johnson,  Hiram,  pioneer  Methodist,  485- 

486,  493. 

Johnson,  John  A.,  Albion  Academy  trus- 
tee, 303;  manufacturer,  316. 

Johnson,  Col.  O.  C,  at  Albion  Academy, 
313;  in  Civil  War,  316. 

Johnson,  Sir  William,  papers  published, 
378. 

Johnston,  ,  educator,  135. 

Johnstown  (Pa.),  iron  works  at,  393. 
Johonnot,   James,    Country  [School-houses, 
144. 

Jolliet,  Louis,  visits  Wisconsin,  65,  67. 

Jollyman,  Mrs.  Fred,  father  of,  125. 

Jones,  Burr  W.,  portrait,  375. 

Jones,  George  Wallace,  Wisconsin  ter- 
ritorial delegate,  242,  462-463. 

Jones,  Grace  P.,  school  teacher,  82. 

Jones,  Hannah  L.,  at  Albion  Academy,  308. 

Jones,  Col.  Harvey,  invests  in  Wisconsin, 
468-469. 

Jordan,  David  Starr,  in  Wisconsin,  108-110. 

Josslyn,  Fanny  S.,  teacher,  134. 

Juneau,  Frank,  scholar,  487. 

Juneau,  Harriet,  scholar,  487. 

Juneau,  Narcisse,  scholar,  487. 

Juneau,  Paul,  scholar,  487. 

Juneau,   Solomon,   promotes  journalism, 

460;  gives  land  for  courthouse,  486; 

children,  487;  home,  492;  partner,  493. 
Juneau,  Theresa,  scholar,  487. 

Kansas,  free-state  struggle  in,  21. 
Kant,  Immanuel,  philosopher,  9. 

Kasberg,  Prof.  ,  at  Albion  Academy, 

319. 

Keenan,  Matthew,  pioneer  Milwaukeean. 
487. 

Kellar,  D.  W.,  in  Phoenix  disaster,  294. 
Kellogg,  Amherst  W.,  "Recollections  of 

Life  in  Early  Wisconsin,"  473-498; 

sketch,  473. 
Kellogg,  Austin,  Wisconsin  pioneer,  476, 

477-480,  484. 
Kellogg,    Chauncey,   Wisconsin  pioneer, 

476,  480,  482,  485,  495;  daughters, 

484,  486. 

Kellogg,  Fred,  in  Wisconsin,  495-496;  at 

Milwaukee,  491. 
Kellogg,  Helmont,  Revolutionary  veteran, 

473-474;  pioneer  Methodist,  474. 
Kellogg,  Leverett,  Revolutionary  veteran, 

473-474. 


Kellogg,  Leverett  S.,  Wisconsin  pioneer, 
473;  conversion,  475-476;  removes  to 
Wisconsin,  477-479;  to  Milwaukee, 
478,  480;  refuses  bankrupt  aid,  482; 
carpenter  shop,  484;  furnishes  wood 
for  steamboats,  489-491. 

Kellogg,  Louise  P.,  "A  Wisconsin  Anab- 
asis," 322-339;  Early  Narratives  of 
Northwest,  cited,  325-326,  335,  337; 
sketch,  376. 

Kellogg,  Luman,  in  New  York,  476. 

Kellogg,  Margaret,  pioneer,  495-496. 

Kellogg,  Romulus  O.,  scholar,  491;  goes  to 
seminary,  497-498. 

Kellogg,  Seth,  Wisconsin  pioneer,  476,  482. 

Kellogg,  Steele,  at  Sylvania,  495-497. 

Kellogg,  Thaddeus,  Wisconsin  pioneer, 
476,  482,  489,  491-492,  496. 

Kellogg,  William  Ansel,  Milwaukee  pioneer, 
480,  484-485;  death,  493. 

Kellogg's  Corners.   See  Sylvania. 

Kelso,  A.  G.,  in  Phoenix  disaster,  289,  294. 

Kennedy,  L.,  Milwaukee  resident,  298. 

Kenosha,  residents,  132,  287-289;  settlers 
near,  476,  486;  growth  of,  281; 
cholera  at,  97;  first  Methodist  church, 
478;  Lutheran  church,  503. 

Kent,  ,  an  actor  in  California,  425. 

Kentucky  Calendar,  publication  of,  249. 

Kentucky  Historical  Society,  meeting,  502. 

Kern,  John  B.  A.,  Milwaukee  resident,  298. 

Ketchum,  Isaac  P.,  at  Albion  Academy,  316. 

Kewaunee,  site  of  Indian  village,  335; 
landmark  at,  371-372. 

Keyes,  E.  W.,  judge,  181;  delegate  to 
Republican  convention,  441. 

Kilbourn,  Byron,  politician,  470;  daughters, 
483;  riches,  484. 

Kilbourn  City,  river  port,  75. 

Kill  Snake  Creek,  sawmill  on,  48. 

King,  Gen.  Charles,  on  War  History 
Commission,  104. 

King,  Rufus,  editor,  240-242. 

King's  Bridge,  in  the  Revolution,  473. 

Kingsbury,   ,  Sheboygan  resident, 

296. 

Kinnikinnick  Creek,  near  Milwaukee,  494. 
Kinzie,  John,  Chicago  resident,  128. 
Kirkwood  (N.  Y.),  teacher  at,  54. 
Kliigel,  G.,  clergyman,  155. 

Knapp,   ,  Wisconsin  pioneer,  69. 

Know-Nothing  party,  supports  Republican 

candidates,  162-163. 
Knoxville  (Tenn.),  university  at,  501. 
Koffers,  Teunis,  in  Phoenix  disaster,  294. 
Kohl,  ,  German  immigrant,  352-353, 

356-359,  361-362,  365. 
Kohl,  Louise,  German  immigrant,  358. 
Kolenbrander,  Arend,  in  Phoenix  disaster, 

294. 

Konigsberg  (Germany),  resident  of.  9 
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Kooyers,  Hendrik  W.,  in  Phoenix  disaster, 
294. 

Koshkonong  Lake,  in  Dane  County,  306. 
Kotte,  H.  J.  te,  in  Phoenix  disaster,  294. 
Krayenbrink,  William,  in  Phoenix  disaster, 
294. 

Krieger,  David,  drowned,  490. 
Kuehn,  Ferdinand,  state  treasurer,  436. 
Kumlien,  Ludwig,  naturalist,  316. 
Kumlien,  Thure,  naturalist,  306,  308,  312. 

Lac  La  Belle,  location,  82. 

Lac  La  Belle,  wrecked,  39. 

Lachner,  Fr.,  clergyman,  155. 

La  Crosse,  museum  at,  194-197;  Ole  Bull 

visits,  435. 
Ladd,  A.  P.,  state  superintendent  of  public 

instruction,  132. 
Lady  Elgin,  wrecked,  30,  33-34. 
Laing,  Samuel,  Notes  of  a  Traveller  on  the 

Social  and  Political  State  of  France, 

cited,  10. 
Lake  Geneva,  pioneers  of,  497. 
Lake  Superior  Mining  Institute,  president, 

389. 

Lamb,  Rev.  Dana,  home  missionary,  371. 
Lambert,  David,  editor,  466. 
Landeweert,    Gerdiena.     See    Mrs.  T. 
Schuppert. 

Landeweert,  Hanna  Gerdina.    See  Mrs. 

Henry  J.  Meengs. 
Landeweert,    Hendrik    J.,    in  Phoenix 

disaster,  294. 
Landeweert,  Hendrika.    See  Mrs.  D.  A. 

Voskuil. 

Landeweert,  Teuntje,  in  Phoenix  disaster, 
500. 

Landmarks,  114,  116-118,  250-251,  371- 
372,  504-505. 

Lands,  government  sales,  353-354,  489. 

Lapham,  Increase  A.,  letter  to,  109; 
daughters,  483. 

Larrabee,  Charles  H.,  judge,  165. 

Larsson,  Per,  mining  officer,  401. 

La  Salle,  Robert  Cavelier  Sieur  de,  ex- 
plorer, 324-339,  342. 

La  Salle  (111.),  Daniel  Webster  at,  245. 

Latsch,  John  A.,  presents  Perrot  Park, 
343. 

Latta,  George  W.,  lawyer,  316. 
Law,  James,  maintains  ferry,  74. 
Law's  Landing.   See  River  View. 
Lawrence  College,  receives  gift,  110. 
Lawton,  A.  B.,  Albion  Academy  trustee, 
303. 

Lawton,  Giles  F.,  Albion  Academy  trustee, 
303. 

Layton  and  Company,  Republican  cam- 
paign contributor,  181. 
Lead  mines,  discovered,  342. 


Le  Clercq,  Chrestien,  Premier  Establisse- 
ment  de  la  Foy  dans  la  Nouvelle 
France,  cited,  326. 

Lee,  Jesse,  pioneer  Methodist,  474. 

Legler,  Fridolin,  death,  502. 

Leland  Stanford  Junior  University,  head 
of,  110. 

Le  Roy,  J.  L.,  railroad  contractor,  55. 
L'Esperance,  in  exploring  party,  332-333. 
Lewis,  James  O.,  artist,  506. 
Lewis,  John,  Wisconsin  missionary,  129, 

Lewiston  Falls  Academy,  student  at,  125; 
teacher  at,  136. 

Libby  Prison,  inmate  of,  313. 

Liberty,  Lakes  schooner,  286,  296. 

Liberty  Peak,  in  Perrot  Park,  343. 

Lincoln,  Abraham,  presidential  candidate, 
33;  memorials  of,  372-373;  appoint- 
ments, 388. 

Linctot,  Rene  Godefroy  de,  French  officer, 
342. 

Lind,  Jenny,  patron,  420. 

Lindquist,  Gustavus  E.  E.,  The  Red  Man 

in  the  United  States,  reviewed,  513-514. 
Lintern,  William,  Milwaukee  resident,  298. 
Litchfield  County  (Conn.),  natives,  473; 

early  Methodism  in,  474. 
Littlefort.   See  Waukegan. 
Littleton  (Mass.),  native,  460. 
Livermore,    Mrs.    Clarissa,    at  Albion 

Academy,  307. 
Lock  Haven  (N.  Y.),  Ole  Bull  at,  425. 
Lockport  (N.  Y.),  resident  of,  81. 
Logging.   See  Lumbering. 
Lombard  College,  professor  at,  108. 
Lone  Rock,  on  railroad,  78. 
Lone  Rock  and  Richland  Center  Railroad, 

built,  79. 

Long,  ,  in  Phoenix  disaster,  285-286, 

293,  295. 

Long,  Mrs.  J.,  in  Phoenix  disaster,  294. 
Long,  John,  at  Prairie  du  Chien,  67. 
Longfellow,  Henry  W.,  Tales  of  a  Wayside 

Inn,  421;  relation  to  Thorps,  432; 

tribute  to  Ole  Bull,  421,  442. 
Louisville  (Ky.),  Daniel  Webster  at,  244; 

historical  meeting,  502. 
Lowell,  James  R.,  minister  to  England, 

436;  home,  442. 
Lowry,  Mrs.  ,  pioneer  Milwaukeean, 

481. 

Lubbers,  ,  in  Phoenix  disaster,  294. 

Ludington,  Harrison,  governor,  436. 
Luebbecke  (Germany),  emigrant  from,  219. 
Lumbering,  on  Wisconsin  River,  76;  on 

Chippewa  River,  345-349. 
Luse,  Miss  A.  A.,  at  Albion  Academy,  307. 
Luse,  C.  Z.,  judge,  317. 
Luse,  L.  K.,  lawyer,  317. 
Lutherans,  in  Milwaukee,  367. 
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Luzon  family,  near  Chippewa  Falls,  347. 
Lyman,  Francis  H.,  death,  503. 
Lynching,  in  early  Wisconsin,  164-168. 
Lyon,  E.,  Albion  Academy  trustee,  303. 
Lyon,  Lucius,  surveyor,  242. 
Lysoen  (Norway),  Ole  Bull's  home,  443. 

McCloud,   ,  acquitted,  217. 

McCloud,  Judith,  legend  about,  69-70. 

McCloud,  Robert,  Wisconsin  pioneer,  69. 

McCloud,  William,  Wisconsin  pioneer,  69. 

McCollum,  Elmer,  Wisconsin  resident,  70. 

McDonald,  John  M.,  drowned,  490. 

MacDonald,  Mary  F.  See  Mrs.  David 
McRoberts. 

McDougal,  George,  Albion  Academy  trus- 
tee, 303. 

McGhee  Librarv,  at  Knoxville,  501. 
McGregor  (Iowa),  Ole  Bull  at,  435. 
Mclntyre,  Ezekiel,  pioneer  merchant,  73. 
Mack,  John  G.  D.,  death,  377. 
McKay,  Charles  L.,  naturalist,  109-110. 
Mackinac  Island,  visited,  445. 
McLean,  John  H.,  mining  engineer,  400; 
cited,  401. 

McManus,  James,  "The  Tragedy  of  Rich- 
land City,"  63-80;  sketch,  120. 

McMillan,  Miss  A.  O.,  founds  school,  83. 

McMynn,  John  G.,  educator,  132-134,  314. 

MacNaughton,  James,  mining  officer,  401. 

McRoberts,  Mrs.  David,  kindergartner, 
110. 

Madison  (Ind.),  Daniel  Webster  at,  244. 
Madison   (Wis.),   in   1868,   20;  cholera 

epidemic  at,  97-98;  Ole  Bull  at,  417, 

421,  426-429,  431-442;  memento  of,  at, 

419;  early  editor,  465-466. 
Madison  Argus  and  Democrat,  cited,  163, 

420,  426. 

Madison  Enquirer,  established,  466. 
Madison  Patriot,  editor  of,  46;  cited,  426. 
Madison  Wisconsin  State  Journal,  editor, 

46,  466,  469-470;  cited,  169,  309,  420, 

426,  441-442. 
Main,  Frank,  at  Albion  Academy,  308. 
Main,  Willet  H.,  sheriff  at  Madison,  429. 
Main  family,  in  Madison,  428. 
Mallory,  J.  A.,  gubernatorial  candidate, 

182. 

Manchester  College  (England),  graduate 
of,  83. 

Manitowoc,  site  of  Indian  village,  335;  lake 

port,  283,  352;  lands  at,  355-356. 
Manitowoc  County,  immigrants  settle  in, 

355;  historical  society  meeting,  504. 
Manitowoc  Rapids,  land  office  at,  355; 

settlers  near,  363-364,  366-367. 
Manitowoc  River,  mill  site  on,  48;  fishing 

in,  49. 

Mann,  Horace,  educator,  5-7,  9,  108;  cited, 
11. 


Mann,  J.  E.,  judge,  181. 
Mann,  John,  in  Phoenix  disaster,  289,  294. 
Manufacturing,   in  Milwaukee,  152-153. 
Margry,  Pierre,  Decouvertes  et  Establisse- 

ments  des  Franqais  dans  VAmerique 

Septemtrionale,  cited,  331,  338. 
Mariner,  Mrs.  John  W.,  donor,  370. 
Marks,  Dr.  Solon,  medical  collection  in 

honor  of,  508. 
Marquette,  Jacques,  visits  Wisconsin,  65, 

67,  337,  342;  commemorated,  371. 
Marquette  (Mich.),  dock  at,  38. 
Marquette  County,  representative,  469. 
Marquette  Mining  Journal,  cited,  394. 
Marquette  Range,  mines  on,  391,  399. 
Marryat,  Capt.  Frederick,  visits  Wisconsin, 

449-450. 

Marsh,  Edwin,  at  Albion  Academy,  319. 

Martin,  Morgan  L.,  traveler,  448;  candi- 
date, 462,  464;  donates  land,  493. 

Marx,  Karl,  anecdote,  3. 

Mascouten  Indians,  habitat,  242. 

Mason,  M.  W.,  educator,  83. 

Mason,  Russell  Z.,  at  Lawrence  College, 
108-109. 

Masonic  Lodge,  members  of,  31,  55-56. 
Mathison,  Delos,  Wisconsin  pioneer,  77. 
Mathison,  Mrs.  Emily,  school  teacher,  77. 

Matthews,  Mrs.  ,  Wisconsin  pioneer, 

69. 

Matthews,  Thomas,  Wisconsin  pioneer,  71, 
74. 

Maurer,  Rev.  Irving,  college  president,  372. 
Maxon,  Charles,  educator,  317. 
Maxon,  Daniel  B.,  at  Albion  Academy, 
307. 

Maxon,  S.  L.,  at  Albion  Academy,  319-320. 

Mayberry,   ,  lynching  of,  165,  168. 

Mazomanie,  visited,  240. 
Meacham  (Ore.),  Harding  at,  106. 
Mears,  Bates  and  Company,  lumber  firm, 
487. 

Meengs,  H.  J.,  aid  acknowledged,  295. 
Meengs,  Mrs.  Henry  J.,  in  Phoenix  disaster, 
289,  295. 

Membre,  Zenobe,  friar,  331;  narrative  of, 
326,  329,  333-334,  337-338;  at  mouth 
of  Mississippi  River,  339. 

Memee,  Lakes  schooner,  490. 

Menasha,  route  to,  457. 

Mendota  Lake,  at  Madison,  25. 

Menominee  County  (Mich.),  iron  mines  in, 
390,  394. 

Menominee  Indians,  in  Wisconsin,  345; 

village,  445-450;  chief,  446-448. 
Menominee  Iron  Company,  organized,  391, 

393-394;  controlled,  395;  sells  mines, 

396;  engineer,  406;  welfare  work,  414. 
Menominee  Range,  iron  mines  on,  390, 

392-394,   399,  401;  lands  on,  396; 

pioneer  life  on,  406-416. 
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Menominee  River  Railroad,  built,  393,  395; 

spur  of,  409. 
Menomonee  River,  near  Milwaukee,  483, 

488. 

Mentis,  John,  pioneer,  451,  453. 
Mercer,  Moses,  Wisconsin  pioneer,  70. 
Merrell,  Edward  H.,  president  of  Ripon 

College,  208. 
Merrell,  Henry,  journey,  448-449. 
Merrick,  Chloe,  married,  472. 
Merrill,  Newell,  in  Phoenix  disaster,  294. 
Meryman,  R.  S.,  artist,  506. 
Mesaba  Range,  iron  mines  on,  399. 
Metcalf,  Rev.  Francis,  pioneer,  485-486. 
Metcalf,  W.  H.,  Milwaukee  manufacturer, 

153. 

Methodists,  in  Richland  City,  77;  in  Fond 
du  Lac  County,  206;  in  Maryland, 
388;  in  Connecticut,  474-475;  in 
Wisconsin,  473-498. 

Mexican  War,  veteran  of,  166. 

Michigan,  Hollanders  in,  282;  adopts 
suffrage  provision,  159;  iron  mining  in, 
385-416;  climate,  407,  410,  415;  posts 
in,  445;  crossed  by  pioneers,  477. 

Michigan  College  of  Mines,  location,  391; 
address  for,  402. 

Michigan  Lake,  disaster  on,  281-300,  352; 
shore  path,  356. 

Michigan  Mines  and  Mineral  Statistics,  399. 

Miles,  James,  editor,  317. 

Millard,  D.  E.,  at  Albion  Academy,  320. 

Millard,  Isaac,  at  Albion  Academy,  308. 

Millburn  (N.  Y.),  school  at,  51. 

Miller,  Andrew  G.,  judge,  487. 

Miller,  Francis,  teacher,  388. 

Miller,  Galbraith,  scholar,  487. 

Miller,  John,  scholar,  487. 

Miller,  Kurtz,  scholar,  487. 

Miller,  S.  S.,  lawyer,  317. 

Milton  College,  president,  307. 

Milwaukee,  site  visited,  445;  spelling  of 
name,  463-464;  early  topography,  488; 
pioneers  at,  478,  480;  description  of 
vicinity,  452;  early  schools,  483,  486- 
487,  491;  churches,  481,  484-486,  492- 
494;  Sunday-school,  460;  mills,  78-79, 
391;  ferry,  487;  lighthouse,  487- 
488;  statue  of  Leif  Erickson,  435; 
land  sale,  489;  growth  of,  281;  early 
population,  148-149;  Germans  at, 
15-17,  350,  352-356,  367;  Hollanders, 
291;  Ole  Bull,  422-425,  427,  429; 
Hulsts,  385,  390,  395,  399,  403;  activi- 
ties of,  403;  cholera  epidemic  at,  98; 
relief  work,  298;  a  port,  30-35,  359- 
360,  489-491;  engineer's  office  at,  458; 
editors,  459. 
Milwaukee  Advertiser,  printer,  460. 
Milwaukee  American,  cited,  163. 
Milwaukee  and  Janes ville  plank  road,  424. 


Milwaukee  and  Mississippi  Railroad, 
reaches  Madison,  240. 

Milwaukee  and  Rock  River  Canal,  trans- 
portation on,  177;  grant  for,  470. 

Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul  Railroad.  See 
Chicago,  Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul. 

Milwaukee  Cement  Company,  organized, 
176. 

Milwaukee  County,  sends  delegates  to 
constitutional  convention,  160;  con- 
vention of,  462. 

Milwaukee  Courier,  cited,  490. 

Milwaukee  Democrat,  cited,  425-426. 

Milwaukee-Downer  College,  trustee,  403. 

Milwaukee  Evening  Wisconsin,  editor,  459. 

Milwaukee  Free  Democrat,  cited,  148,  155; 
editor  of,  168;  correspondent,  471. 

Milwaukee  Iron  Company,  officers,  390- 
391;  business  closed,  392,  406;  re- 
organized, 395. 

Milwaukee  Journal,  courtesy  of,  30;  early 
history,  465. 

Milwaukee  Mutual  Fire  Insurance  Com- 
pany, officer,  488. 

Milwaukee  Old  Settlers'  Club,  370. 

Milwaukee  River,  reached  by  white  men, 
333. 

Milwaukee  Sentinel,  beginnings  of,  459- 

465;  editor,  46,  459-472;  changes  of 

name,   465;   advertisement  in,  467; 

relates  Phoenix  disaster,  297;  cited, 

165-167,  240,  427,  429. 
Milwaukee  Wisconsin  Banner,  cited,  157, 

159,   160;  united  with  Volksfreund, 

162,  167,  169-170. 
Minden  (Germany),  emigrants  at,  218-219, 

354. 

Mineral  Point,  cholera  epidemic  at,  98. 
Mining    Region    Teachers'  Association, 

organized,  131. 
Minnesota,  iron  mining  in,  385,  399. 
Minnesota,  Lakes  steamer,  38. 
Mississippi  River,  entered  by  Marquette 

and  Jolliet,  67,  277;  landmark  on,  340- 

344;  forts  on,  342-345;  navigation, 

346. 

Mississippi  Valley  Historical  Association, 

meeting,  265,  502. 
Mitchell,  Alexander,  in  mining  company, 

391;  marriage,  461. 
Mitchell,  Mrs.  Alexander,  Milwaukeean, 

461,  493. 

Mitchell,  Rev.  John  T.,  pioneer  Methodist, 
494. 

Modlin,  Henry,  Wisconsin  pioneer,  47. 

Monckton,  Gen.  Richard,  in  the  Revolu- 
tion, 387. 

Monona  Lake,  at  Madison,  20,  25 . 

Monroe,  residents  of,  108. 

Montreal  (Canada),  La  Salle  at,  329; 
French  headquarters,  342. 
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Moravians,  in  Germany,  13. 

Morgan,  Vincent  B.,  Wisconsin  pioneer,  69. 

Morino,  »  musician,  426. 

Morley,  Mrs.  Anna  B.,  father  of,  93-94. 

Morris  family,  in  Madison,  428. 

Mors  (Germany),  emigrants  from,  354. 

Moscow  (Wis.),  Ole  Bull  visits,  435. 

Mounds.   See  Indian  mounds. 

Mount  Morris  (111.),  school  at,  497-498. 

Miihlhauser,  John,  clergyman,  155. 

Munich  (Germany),  emigrants  from,  153. 

Murdock,  August,  in  Phoenix  disaster,  294. 

Murdock,  John,  in  Phoenix  disaster,  294. 

Muscoda,  origin  of  name,  238-242;  immi- 
grants at,  69;  ferry,  71. 

Museum  Notes,  119-120,  256-257,  374-376, 
506-510.   See  also  Historical  Museum. 

Musikverein,  founded,  17. 

Muskego,  Norwegians  at,  423-424. 

Mystic  (Conn.),  resident  of,  303. 

Napier,   ,  steamboat  captain,  292. 

National  Civil  Service  Association,  mem- 
ber, 403. 

National  Education  Association,  organized, 
138. 

National  Educational  Society,  sends  out 

teachers,  82. 
National  League  for  Woman's  Service,  m 

World  War,  370. 
Nativism,  as  a  political  issue,  161,  163. 
Navis,  Dirk  W.,  in  Phoenix  disaster,  294. 
Necrology,  111,  372,  377,  502-503. 
Neenah,  route  to,  457;  early  name,  466; 

first  settlers,  466-469;  first  white  child 

born  at,  472. 
Neenah  Conservator,  founded,  466,  469; 

cited,  470. 

Negro  problem,  at  Platteville  Academy, 

134-135;  in  the  South,  186-187. 
Nelson,  Knute,  at  Albion  Academy,  310- 
311;    United    States    senator,  317; 
sketch,  111. 
New  England  Association,  organized,  138. 
New  Hartford  (Conn.),  Kelloggs  at,  476. 
New  Haven  (Conn.),  Ole  Bull  at,  419. 
New  Holstein,  founded,  118. 
New  Jerusalem  church,  founded,  93;  teach- 
ings, 101-102.    See  also  Swedenborg. 
New  Netherland,  ofiicials,  387. 
New  Orleans  (La.),  cholera  epidemic  at, 

97;  Ole  Bull  at,  422. 
New  York  (city),  port,  350;  Ole  Bull  at, 

425,  430,  437-438,  442. 
New  York  (state),  teachers'  institutes  in, 

128;  Ole  Bull  in,  424. 
New  York  Herald,  editor  of,  46. 
New  York  Observer,  subscriber  to,  201. 
New  York  Tribune,  editor  of,  46. 
Newett,  George  A.,  statistician,  399. 
Nibbelink,  ,  in  Phoenix  disaster,  294. 


Nicolet,  Jean,  French  explorer,  342. 
Nielson,  Andrew  C,  reminiscences,  440. 
Nijweide,  Hendrik  J.,  in  Phoenix  disaster, 
294. 

Niles  (Mich.),  early  travelers  at,  477. 
Nippert,  James  G.,  death,  503. 
Noben,  P.  O.,  lawyer,  317. 
Noonan,  Josiah  A.,  Milwaukee  resident, 
173-174. 

Norman,  ,  lumberman,  348. 

North,  T.  W.,  clergyman,  317. 
North  Chicago  Rolling  Mills,  plant,  392. 
North  Point  (Wis.),  disaster  at,  288. 
Northwestern  Association  of  Seventh-Day 

Baptists,  academy,  301,  499. 
Northwestern    Mutual    Life  Insurance 

Company,  officer,  487. 
Northwestern  Railroad.    See  Chicago  and 

Northwestern. 
Norway,  musician  from,  417-444. 
Norway  (Mich.),  mine  at,  401. 
Norway  iron  mine,  discovered,  393,  408. 
Nugent,  John,  in  Phoenix  disaster,  294. 
Nunnemacher,  H.,  manufacturer,  153. 

Oak  Creek,  pioneer  of,  486. 
Oberink,  Gerritje,  in  Phoenix  disaster,  289, 

295;  letters  from,  296. 
Oberink,  Lammert,  in  Phoenix  disaster, 
294. 

O'Brian,  Michael,  in  Phoenix  disaster,  289, 
294. 

Observation  Point,  location,  68. 
O'Connor,  Terence,  in  Phoenix  disaster, 

295,  298. 
Oconomowoc,  seminary  at,  82. 
Ogden,  W.  B.,  railroad  promotor,  128. 
Ohio,  emigrants  from,  345;  posts  in,  445. 
Ohio  Life  and  Trust  Company,  failure,  480. 
Olcott,  W.  J.,  mining  officer,  401. 
Oleana  (Pa.),  Bull's  colony,  421-422,  424- 
425  428. 

Oliver  Mining  Company,  engineer,  391, 
395;  organized,  399;  manager,  400; 
president,  401. 
Onanghisse,  Indian  chief,  338. 
Oneida  Indians,  in  Wisconsin,  115-116. 
Onnink,  Hendrik  W.,  in  Phoenix  disaster, 
294. 

Onstad,  E.  J.,  educator,  317. 
Oonk,  Gerrit  J.,  in  Phoenix  disaster,  294. 
Oonk,  Harmina.    See  Mrs.  Jan  Guerink. 
Oonk,  Jan  W.,  in  Phoenix  disaster,  295. 
Oonk,  Mrs.  Jan  W.,  in  Phoenix  disaster, 
294. 

Oonk,  Janna  H.  See  Mrs.  William  Pieten- 

Oonk,°Johanna.  See  Mrs.  H.  J.  Reuselink. 
Oosterbeek  (Holland),  emigrants  from,  294. 
Oregon,  passes  textbook  law,  105;  legend 
concerning,  106. 
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Oregon  (Wis.),  pioneer  meeting,  504. 
Oregon,  at  Detroit,  297. 
Orion,  platted,  71 ;  county  seat,  75. 
O'Rourke,  John,  pioneer  printer,  460. 
Orsoy  (Germany),  emigrants  from,  219, 
354. 

Orton,  Harlow,  brother  of,  172;  state  chief 
justice,  174;  communication  from,  183. 

"Orton,  John  Jay,  Papers,"  by  John  G. 
Gregory,  172-188;  additional  papers, 
503. 

Orton,  Myron,  brother  of,  172. 
Osbourne,  D.,  pioneer  merchant,  73. 
Oshkosh,  early  road  to,  467. 
Ostensorium,  oldest  relic  of  Wisconsin,  342. 
Oswego  (N.  Y.),  Augusta  at,  30. 
Ottawa  Indians,  aid  white  men,  338. 
Ouisconsin  River.   See  Wisconsin. 
Outward  Bound,  Lakes  schooner,  296. 
Overijssel  (Holland),  emigrants  from,  282. 
Owen,  William,  in  Phoenix  disaster,  294. 

Page,  David  R.,  educator,  128. 
Pallas,  emigrant  ship,  232. 
Palmer,  Pauline,  artist,  375. 
Panic  of  1837,  in  Wisconsin,  460-461,  480- 
483. 

Panic  of  1857,  effect  of,  84. 

Pannebecker,   ,  German  immigrant, 

354. 

Parish,  Charles,  editor,  317. 

Parker,  ,  clergyman,  84. 

Parker,  Charles  D.,  letter,  423-424;  signs 

memorial,  436. 
Parker,  Fletcher  A.,  reminiscences,  373- 

374. 

Parkinson,  John  B.,  signs  memorial,  436. 
"Parkman,  Francis,  1823-1923,"  by  Joseph 

Schafer,  265-280;  La  Salle,  cited,  326; 

portrait  of,  265. 
Patti,  Adelina,  in  Wisconsin,  422-423,  426. 
Peabody,  Selim  H.,  biography  reviewed, 

514-515. 

Pease,  Miss  R.  B.,  founds  seminary,  83. 
Pease  and  Allen,  shipping  firm,  282. 
Peet,  Rev.  James,  diary,  111-112. 
Peirce,    Silas,    and    Company,  Boston 
merchants,  486. 

Pella,   ,  at  Albion  Academy,  308. 

Penikese  (Mass.),  school  at,  108. 

Pennel,  ,  clergyman,  211. 

Pennsylvania,  Norwegian  colony  in,  421. 
Peoria  (111.),  visited  by  Parkman,  277. 
Peoria  Lake,  fort  on,  327-328. 
Pepin,  village  of,  341. 

Pepin  Lake,  French  post  on,  341;  naviga- 
tion, 346. 

Percival,  James  Gates,  Wisconsin  poet, 

419-420;  cited,  340. 
Perkins,  Dr.  D.  W.,  Milwaukeean,  488. 
Perkins,  emigrant  ship,  232. 


Perrot,  Nicolas,  descends  the  Mississippi, 
67;  post,  340-344. 

Perrot  Park,  presented  to  state,  343-344. 

Pewabic  iron  mine,  discovered,  395-396; 
value,  398-399. 

Pewabic  Mining  Company,  manager,  395; 
organized,  397;  director,  403. 

Pfister,  G.,  and  Company,  tanners,  152. 

Pflieps,   ,  German  immigrant,  354, 

359-360,  365-366. 

Phelps,  W.  F.,  educator,  128. 

Philadelphia  (Pa.),  Ole  Bull  at,  420,  425; 
Republican  convention  at,  441. 

Phoenix,  disaster  of,  281-300. 

Pickard,  Josiah  L.,  "Experiences  of  a  Wis- 
consin Educator,"  125-147;  sketch, 
257;  anniversary  celebrated,  505; 
portrait,  124. 

Pierce,  Franklin,  presidential  candidate,  52. 

Pierce,  R.  W.,  Milwaukee  pioneer,  483. 

Pierce,  S.  B.,  educator,  128. 

Pietenpol,  Mrs.  William,  in  Phoenix  disas- 
ter, 295. 

Pietists,  in  Germany,  13. 

Pike  River,  settlers  near,  476-477. 

Pinckney,  Prof.D.  J.,  teacher,  497. 

Pine  Creek,  fishing  in,  49. 

Pine  River,  valley  of,  63-66,  71. 

Pine  River  Mission,  pastor  of,  77. 

Pipe  Village.   See  Calumet. 

Pique  Creek,  in  Calumet  County,  457. 

Pittsburgh  (Pa.),  Daniel  Webster  at,  244. 

Plainfield  (N.  J.),  resident  of,  303. 

Plankinton,  Elizabeth  A.,  death,  372. 

Plankinton,  John,  Milwaukee  resident,  181. 

Platteville,  early  population,  130;  Method- 
ist conference  at,  493;  anniversary,  505. 

Platteville  Academy,  principal  of,  125; 
sketch,  129-132. 

Poetz,  August,  German  immigrant,  366- 
367. 

Point  Judith,  legend  concerning,  70. 
Pomeroy,  William  II.,  at  Albion  Academy, 
308. 

Pond,  Frank,  railway  veteran,  372-373. 
Pope,  L.,  at  Albion  Academy,  307. 

Poppe,  ,  ship  captain,  222. 

Port  Andrew,  first  settler  at,  69. 

Port  Washington,  lake  port,  352,  356; 

pioneer  of,  486. 
Portage,  river  port,  75;  on  railroad,  78; 

landmarks  at,  504. 
Porter,   ,  steamboat  captain,  286, 

296. 

Porter,  Isaac,  buys  land  in  Wisconsin,  243. 
Porter,  John,   buys  land  in  Wisconsin, 
243-244. 

Porter,  John  Potter,  father  of,  243 . 
Porter,  Joseph,  buys  land  in  Wisconsin,  243. 
Porter,  William,  buys  land  in  Wisconsin, 
243. 
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Porter  (town),  land  bought,  243. 

Portier,  ,  hunter,  494-495. 

Potawatomi  Indians,  village,  335;  camp, 
207,  338. 

Potter,  Eliza,  at  Albion  Academy,  307. 
Potter,  Joseph  A,.  Albion  Academy  trustee, 
303. 

Potter,  Justus  H.,  Albion  Academy  trustee, 

303;  incorporator,  499. 
Potter,  Mary  L.,  at  Albion  Academy,  308. 
Potter,  O.  W.,  mining  official,  391. 
Potter,  Paraclete,  Milwaukee  resident,  298. 
Potter,  S.  R.,  Albion  Academy  trustee, 

301,  303. 

Potter,  W.  D.,  Albion  Academy  trustee, 
303. 

Powell,  Nancy,  married,  387. 

Powell,  Thomas,  New  York  Quaker,  387. 

Powers  (Mich.),  railway  junction,  393,  409. 

Prairie  du  Chien,  expedition  to,  67 ;  river 
port,  75,  345;  road  to,  448;  Indian 
treaty  at,  506;  Ole  Bull  at,  435;  cele- 
bration at,  113,  212. 

Prairie  Village.    See  Waukesha. 

Prentice,  Miss  ,  teacher,  46. 

Prentice,  A.  B.,  clergyman,  308,  317. 

Prentiss,  William  A.,  Milwaukee  resident, 
298. 

Presbyterians,  in  convention,  84 ;  at  Indian- 
apolis, 88;  at  Richland  City,  78. 

Prescott,  high  school  at,  89. 

Prices,  in  early  Wisconsin,  353,  359,  362, 
368. 

Pritzlaff,  John,  Milwaukee  resident,  181. 
Prohibition,  as  a  political  issue,  161-163. 
"Propeller  Phoenix,  The  Story  of,"  by 
f*\    William  O.  Van  Eyck,  281-300. 
Prussia,  educational  system,  5,  7. 
Putnam,  Mabel  R.,  The  Winning  of  the 

First   Bill   of  Rights  for  American 

Women,  reviewed,  512-513. 
Pyre,  J.  F.  A.,  professor,  309,  317. 

Quaife,  Milo  M.,  Chicago's  Highways  Old 

and  New,  reviewed,  379. 
Quakers,  in  New  York,  387. 
Quickert,  Carl,  The  Story  of  Washington 

County,  reviewed,  381-382. 
Quinnesec  iron  mine,  discovered,  393,  408; 

strike  at,  412-414;  opera  house,  414, 

416. 

Quinsigamond  Lake  (Mass.),  boat  race  on, 
25. 

Racine,  immigrants  at,  281;  superin- 
tendent of  schools,  132;  Ole  Bull  at, 
430;  settlers  near,  482. 

Racine  County,  Norwegians  in,  423; 
Yankees,  482,  489. 

Rae,  Dr.  Caleb,  diary  of,  276. 

Ragatz,  Bartholomew,  architect,  93. 


Ragatz,  Bartholomew  Jr.,  father  of,  101. 
Ragatz,  Christian,  at  Dubuque,  97. 
Ragatz,  George,  at  Dubuque,  97. 
Ragatz,  Henry,  father  of,  101. 
Ragatz,  Jakob,  in  Switzerland,  94. 
Ragatz,  Jakob  Jr.,  death,  101. 
Ragatz,  Johanna  Haerle,  married,  101. 
Ragatz,  Rev.  John  H.,  letters  of,  93-102; 

uncle  of,  94. 
Ragatz,  Lowell  J.,  translator  and  editor, 

93-102. 

Ragatz,  Margaret,  at  Dubuque,  97. 
Ragatz,  Margaret  II,  adopted,  101. 
Ragatz,  Margaret  Buehler,  death,  101. 
Ragatz,  Menga,  in  Switzerland,  94. 
Ragatz,  Oswald,  Wisconsin  pastor,  93. 
Ragatz  Evangelical  Church,  location,  93. 
Railroads,   in  Richland  County,  78-79; 

American  compared  with  German,  351. 
Randall,  Alexander  W.,  railroad  promoter, 

238;  governor  of  Wisconsin,  33. 
Ratten,  Eliza,  nephew  of,  51. 
Ratten,  Thomas  J.,  nephew  of,  51. 
Ravenna,  captain  of,  38. 
Ray,  W.  W.,  lawyer,  317. 
Recollect  friars,  in  Wisconsin,  331. 
"Recollections  of  Life  in  Early  Wisconsin," 

by  Amherst  W.  Kellogg,  473-498. 
Red  Wing  (Minn.),  on  the  Mississippi,  340. 
Reed,  David  C,  Wisconsin  pioneer,  117. 
Reed,  Esther.  See  Mrs.  L.  R.  Head. 
Reed,  Harrison,  sketch  of,  459-472. 
Reed,  Myron  W.,  educator,  88. 
Reed,  Nina,  birthplace,  472. 
Reed,  Rollin,  teacher,  89. 
Reedsburg,  old  settlers'  association,  504. 
"Reindeer,"  railway  locomotive,  372-373. 
Religion,  in  public  schools,  86. 
Renault,  Etienne,  explorer,  331-332. 
Republican  party,  birthplace  of,  373 ;  holds 

meeting,  85-86;  national  convention, 

440-441. 
Reserve,  Indian  church  at,  504. 
Reuselink,  Mrs.  H.  J.,  in  Phoenix  disaster, 

295. 

Reuselink,  Harmen  J.,  in  Phoenix  disaster, 
295. 

Revolutionary  WTar,  participants,  41,  387, 

473-474. 
Rewey,  mill  at,  506. 
Reymert,  August,  cited,  437-438. 
Reymert,  James  D.,  Norwegian  editor,  423- 

424,  438;  nephew,  437. 
Ribourde,  Gabriel,  friar,  331;  fate  of,  332- 

333. 

Rich,  Mrs.  Louis,  father  of,  93-94. 
Richards,  Rev.  C.  H.,  in  Madison,  431. 
Richards,  John,  WTatertown  resident,  84,  88. 
Richards  Grove,  school  at,  88. 
Richland  Center,  cliff  near,  68;  county 
seat,  75. 
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Richland  City,  sketch  of,  63-80. 
Richland  County,  organized,  75. 
Richmond.   See  Orion. 
Rich  wood,  in  Richland  County,  75. 
Ridge  way,  James,  Milwaukee  resident,  157. 
Ridgeway,  Mary,  Milwaukee  resident,  157. 
Ringoen,  Theodore,  clergyman,  321.  # 
Ripon  College,  early  name  for,  83 ;  president 
of,  208. 

Ristad,  D.  G.,  clergyman,  321. 

River  View,  ferry  at,  74. 

Riverside  Sanitarium,  at  Milwaukee,  483. 

Roads.    See  Highways. 

Roberts,  Lorenzo  D.,  educator,  317. 

Robins,  Miss  Frank,  letter  from,  54. 

Robins,  Lydia,  school  teacher,  53-54. 

Robinson,  Hugh,  in  Phoenix  disaster,  294. 

Roby,   ,  steamboat  captain,  292. 

Rochester  (N.  Y.),  Daniel  Webster  at,  244; 

passed,  351. 
Rochester  (Wis.),  picnic  at,  496. 
Rock  County,  land  speculation  in,  243. 
Rock  River  Conference,  organized,  493. 
Rock  River  Seminary,  students  at,  497-498. 
Rockbridge,  on  Pine  River,  72. 
Rockford  (111.),  seminary  at,  135;  visited, 

497. 

Rogan,  Patrick,  politician,  87. 
Rogers,  Clark,  Albion  Academy  trustee, 
303. 

Rogers,  James  H.,  Milwaukee  resident, 
298. 

Rood  and  Whittemore,  booksellers,  493. 
Rosendale,  farm  near,  207. 

Roth,  ,  pianist,  426. 

Rowley  (Mass.),  native  of,  125. 

Rublee,  Horace,  editor,  46,  466,  469-471. 

Rueping,  W.  H.,  aid  acknowledged,  452. 

Rueping,  William,  pioneer,  452. 

Ruhrort  (Germany),  emigrants  from,  354. 

Ruisard,  ,  clergyman,  295. 

Rutan,  John,  early  Wisconsin  postmaster, 
73. 

Ryan,  E.  G.,  state  chief  justice,  174. 
Ryan,  Henry,  printer,  42. 
Ryan,  Sam,  editor,  46. 

Sabbath,  New  England  observation  of, 
201. 

St.  Antoine,  French  fort  in  Wisconsin,  341- 
342. 

St.  Croix  valley,  resident,  345. 

St.  Francis  Xavier  mission,  site,  342. 

St.  Louis  (Mo.),  river  port,  346;  cholera 

epidemic    at,    97;    Daniel  Webster 

visits,   244-245;   Parkman   at,  277; 

Germans  in,  352. 
St.  Mary's  River,  post  at,  445. 
Salisbury  (111.),  farm  near,  245. 
Salomon,   Edward,   Wisconsin  governor, 

180. 


Salzman,  Joseph,  clergyman,  155. 
Sampson,    Rev.    William    H.,  pioneer 

Methodist,  494,  497. 
San  Francisco  (Cal.),  Ole  Bull  at,  430, 

437-438. 

Sanborn,  Judge  A.  L.,  portrait,  375. 

Sanborn,  Alden  S.,  mayor  of  Madison,  428. 

Sandy  Spring  (Md.),  school  at,  388. 

Sanford,  Albert  H.,  "A  Community  His- 
torical Museum,"  194-197;  sketch, 
257. 

Sanford,  W.  C,  educator,  88. 

Sanger,   Casper  M.,  Milwaukee  County 

sheriff,  182. 
Sargent,  John  S.,  artist,  375. 
Saugatuck  (Mich.),  immigrants  at,  282. 
Sauk  City,  on  pioneer  highway,  74. 
Saunders,  Jesse,  Albion  Academy  trustee, 

303. 

Savannah.    See  Muscoda. 

Scandinavia,  reviewed,  515. 

Schafer,  Joseph,  "The  Yankee  and  the 

Teuton  in  Wisconsin,"  3-19,  148-171; 

"Francis  Parkman,  1823-1923,"  265- 

280;    aid    acknowledged,    445,  452; 

sketch,  120,  257,  376. 
Schenectady  (N.  Y.),  passed,  351,  477. 
Schlesinger  mining  interests,  401. 
Schnacke,   ,  German  emigrant,  219, 

354,  359,  365-366. 
Schoolcraft,  Henry  R.,  ethnologist,  242. 
Schools.   See  Education. 
"Schooner  (The)  That  Sunk  the  Lady 

Elgin"  by  Frances  M.  Stover,  30-40. 

Schreiber,  ,  musician,  426. 

Schrey,  ,  German  immigrant,  353. 

Schroeder,  ,  innkeeper,  220,  222,  224. 

Schuder,  G.  L.,  Milwaukee  manufacturer, 

153. 

Schuppert,  Dina  J.  See  Mrs.  H.  Veenendal. 
Schuppert,  Teunis,  in  Phoenix  disaster, 
295. 

Schuppert,  Mrs. Teunis,  in  Phoenix  disaster, 
289,  295. 

Schurz,  Carl,  statesman,  18-19,  171;  cited, 
11-12;  portrait,  frontispiece. 

Scott,  Winfield,  presidential  candidate,  52. 

Scribner,  William,  Wisconsin  pioneer,  206. 

Scutenobequon,  steamboat  on  Lake  Monona, 
25. 

Searing,  Edward,  state  superintendent,  436. 
Seaver,  Belle.   See  Mrs.  M.  A.  Head. 
Sedgwick,  Capt.  John,  in  the  Revolution, 
473-474. 

Seminary  priests,  missionaries,  339. 
Sewall,  Amanda  B.,  artist,  375. 
Sewall,  David  Brainerd,  educator,  136. 
Sextonville,  cliff  near,  68. 
Shackleford,  B.,  Wisconsin  pioneer,  466. 
Shaughnessy,  Baron  Thomas,  death,  372. 
Shaw,  Daniel,  communication  from,  180. 
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Sheboygan,  immigrants  at,  44,  356-357, 
360;  disaster  near,  291,  352;  growth  of, 
281 ;  residents,  284,  486. 

Sheboygan  County,  growth  of,  281;  his- 
torical society  meeting,  370. 

Sheboygan  Falls,  immigrants  at,  44-45, 
357. 

Sheboygan     Mercury,     relates  Phoenix 

disaster,  296. 
Sheboygan  River,  hunting  on,  45. 
Sheffield  Scientific  School,  graduate,  389- 

390. 

Shelby,  Capt.  ,  490. 

Sherman,   Isaac,   capitalist,    173;  letters 

from,  178-179. 
Sherwood,  Mrs.  Eleanor,  letter  to,  208-211. 
Ship  building,  in  early  days,  325-329. 
Sholes,  C.  C,  early  editor,  466. 
Sholes,  C.  Latham,  Wisconsin  inventor, 

252-253. 

Siebelink,  Hendrik  J.,  in  Phoenix  disaster, 
294. 

Sievertz,  Pastor  ,  German  emigrant, 

220,  223-224. 
Sikkink,  Jan  Aldert,  in  Phoenix  disaster, 

294. 

Silliman,  Benjamin,  scientist,  172. 

Silsby,  Prof.   ,  establishes  an  acad- 
emy, 77. 

Silverthorn,  W.  C,  lawyer,  317. 

Silverwood,  Thomas,  lawyer,  317. 

Sioux  Indians,  at  Prairie  du  Chien,  67; 
habitat,  341. 

Skavlem,  H.  L.,  recollections  of  Bull,  433. 

Slaughter,  Prof.  M.  S.,  death,  372;  portrait, 
375. 

Small,  David  W.,  judge,  175. 

Smiley,  William,  Wisconsin  pioneer,  69. 

Smith,  A.  Hyatt,  pioneer,  487. 

Smith,  Bill,  Milwaukee  scholar,  483. 

Smith,  J.  C,  in  Phoenix  disaster,  294. 

Smith,  Jane  E.,  married,  41. 

Smith,  John,  Wisconsin  pioneer,  71,  74. 

Smith,  Mabel  Strahl,  donor,  377. 

Smith,  William  E.,  elected  governor,  182. 

Smith  family,  in  Madison,  428. 

Society  (The)  and  the  State,  111-120,  248- 

257,  369-377,  501-510. 
Solberg,  C.  F.,  Norwegian  immigrant.  421, 

427. 

"Sons  (The)  of  the  American  Revolution 
and  School  Histories,"  by  the  Editor, 
105. 

"Sons  of  the  Pilgrims,"  at  Milwaukee,  148. 
South  Bend  (Ind.),  post  at,  445. 
South  Greenville  Grange,  celebration,  374. 
Southport.   See  Kenosha. 
Southport  (Kenosha)  American,  cited,  97. 
Southward,  Luther,  in  Phoenix  disaster, 
294. 

Speed,   ,  construction  engineer,  297. 


Spidel,  Christian,  Wisconsin  pioneer,  73. 
Spring  Green,  Wisconsin  town,  70;  ferry 
at,  74. 

Stadter,  Joseph,  Milwaukee  resident,  158. 
Stadter,  Sarah  Ann,  Milwaukee  resident, 
158. 

Stages,  in  pioneer  Wisconsin,  47. 

Stamm,  Lucy,  Milwaukee  resident,  158. 

Stamm,  William,  Milwaukee  resident,  158. 

Stanford,  Leland  Jr.,  interest  in  natural 
history,  110. 

Stanley,  school  at,  56. 

Stark,  A.  W.,  Milwaukee  resident,  298. 

Starr,  Elisha,  editor,  465. 

Stavanger  (Norway),  concert  at,  435; 
monument  proposed  for,  437. 

Steamboats,  emigrants  on,  246. 

Steel.   See  Iron  Mining. 

Stephenson,  William  O.,  Norwegian  immi- 
grant, 421. 

Stevens  and  Higbv,  build  Milwaukee  pier, 
490. 

Stiles,  shingle  mill  at,  56. 

Stoddards,  ,  scholars,  492. 

Stolz,  Henry,  Milwaukee  manufacturer, 
153. 

Storrow,  Samuel  A.,  inspects  posts,  445; 

cited,  446-448. 
Story,  Wilbur  F.,  editor,  46. 
Stoughton,  Ole  Bull  at,  235. 
"Stove- Wood  (A)  House,"  by  Paul  B. 

Jenkins,  189-193. 
Stover,  Frances  M.,  "The  Schooner  That 

Sunk  the  Lady  Elgin,"  30-40;  sketch, 

120. 

Stowe,  Calvin  E.,  educator,  5. 

Strahl,    Osborn,    "A    Chippewa  Good 

Samaritan,"  345-349;  sketch,  377. 
Strakosch,  Amalia  Patti,  in  Wisconsin, 

422. 

Strakosch,  Maurice,  in  Wisconsin,  422-423, 

426;  in  California,  425. 
Strandvold,  Georg,  editor  of  Scandinavia, 

515. 

Strange,  John,  death,  111. 
Strong,  Moses  M.,  politician,  470. 

Studley,  Dr.  ,  at  Milwaukee,  483. 

Sturgeon's  Creek,  visited  by  white  men. 
337. 

Suckow,  B.  W.,  Norwegian  immigrant, 
421,  428. 

Suckow,  Caroline,  birth,  421. 

Suffrage,  attitude  of  Democratic  party 
toward,  159;  in  constitutional  con- 
vention, 161. 

Summit,  pioneers  of,  459. 

Superior  Lake,  iron  production,  393,  397- 
398. 

Susquehanna  County  (Pa.),  native  of,  41. 
Sutherland,  James,  Albion  Academy  trus- 
tee, 303. 
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Swedenborg,  Emanuel,  scientist-philoso- 
pher, 93;  church  founded  by,  93,  101- 
102. 

Sweet,  B.  G.,  Lakes  captain,  282-300. 
Swift,  Henry,  in  Civil  War,  317. 
Swift,  P.  H.,  editor,  317. 
Swift,  Will,  lawyer,  317. 
Swineford,  A.  P.,  cited,  394. 
Swinehart,  Samuel,  Wisconsin  pioneer,  71- 
72. 

Swiss  colony,  in  Sauk  County,  93-103. 
Switzerland,  minister  to,  46;  emigrants 

from,  93;  revolution  in,  99. 
Sylvania,  in  Racine  County,  482,  486;  first 

church  at,  485;  visit  to,  495. 
Syracuse  (N.  Y.),  passed,  351. 

Tallahassee  (Fla.),  postmaster,  472. 

Tallmadge,  Nathaniel  P.,  sketch  214-218. 

Tamins  (Switzerland),  emigrants  from,  93. 

Taycheedah,  Indian  village  at,  449;  de- 
scribed, 453. 

Taylor,  Zachary,  presidential  nominee,  47; 
in  Wisconsin,  445. 

Teachers'  institutes,  held,  127-128,  131; 
first  county,  485. 

Telegraph,  construction  of,  297. 

Tellier,  Mrs.  William,  in  Phoenix  disaster, 
295. 

Ten  Dolle,  Willemina,  in  Phoenix  disaster, 
294-295. 

Ten  Kuerst,  ,  clergyman,  295. 

Tennessee,  University  of,  orders  Draper 

manuscripts  copied,  501. 
Tenth  Wisconsin  Volunteers,  officer,  132. 
Terry,   Florence.     See  Mrs.  Nelson  P. 

Hulst. 

Terry,  Frank  H.,  daughter,  391. 
"Testing  Traditions,"  by  the  Editor,  238- 
247. 

Teutons.  See  Germans. 

Texas,  historical  material  on,  252;  Method- 
ists in,  481. 

Thirty-second  Division,  officer  of,  104; 
Veterans'  Association,  506-507. 

Thompson,  C.  H.,  at  Albion  Academy, 
308. 

Thompson,  Edward,  steamboat  captain,  38. 
Thompson,  Emily  Humphrey,  narrative  of, 
30-40. 

Thompson,  Jared,  Wisconsin  pioneer,  486. 
Thompson,  Louise  A.,  at  Albion  Academy, 
308. 

Thompson,  Torger,  philanthropist,  317. 
Thorp,  J.  G.,  Wisconsin  lumberman,  424, 

431,  433,  441. 
Thorp,  Joseph,  at  Madison,  432,  441. 
Thorp,  Sarah,  married,  428-429,  431-433; 

accompanist,  441;  memoirs,  442. 
Thuerwachter   family,    German  settlers, 

452. 


Thwaites,  Reuben  G.,  superintendent  of 
Wisconsin  Historical  Society,  213;  on 
newspaper  staff,  441;  portrait,  374- 
375. 

Ticonderoga,  in  the  Revolution,  474. 
Tisdale,  Horace,  in  Phoenix  disaster,  285- 
286,  294. 

Titus,  W.  A.,  "Historic  Spots  in  Wisconsin. 
Trempealeau:  A  French  Outpost  of 
the  Seventeenth  Century  and  a  State 
Park  of  Today,"  340-344;  "Calumet, 
on  Old  Fort  Dearborn  Trail,"  445- 
458;  "A  Bit  of  New  York  History  and 
an  Unpublished  Letter  of  Henry 
Clay,"  214-218;  sketch,  377,  511. 

Toebes  family,  in  Phoenix  disaster,  294. 

Tomah,  Menominee  chief,  446-448. 

Tomay.   See  Tomah. 

Tonty,  Alphonse  de,  brother  of,  322. 

Tonty,  Henry  de,  career  of,  322-339. 

Tonty,  Lorenzo  de,  son  of,  322. 

Torgerson,  Prof.   ,  clergyman,  321. 

Toronto  (Canada),  Ole  Bull  at,  424. 

Town,  Salem,  author,  128. 

Town  superintendency  of  schools,  in 
Wisconsin,  129-130,  138-141. 

"Tragedy  (The)  of  Richland  City,"  by 
James  McManus,  63-80. 

Traube,  ,  ship  broker,  220. 

Treaty  of  1825,  at  Prairie  du  Chien,  506. 

"Trempealeau:  A  French  Outpost  of  the 
Seventeenth  Century  and  a  State  Park 
of  Today,"  by  W.  A.  Titus,  340-344. 

Trempealeau  Mountain,  importance  of, 
340-344;  view  of,  340. 

Treves  (Trier,  Germany),  Gymnasium  at, 
3;  emigrants  from,  362. 

Troy  (N.  Y.),  school  at,  82;  residents,  460. 

Turner,  Ann  Louise,  married,  472. 

Turner,  F.  J.,  List  of  References  on  the 
History  of  the  West,  reviewed,  122. 

Turner  Zeitung,  influence  of,  164. 

Turnverein,  in  Milwaukee,  17. 

Tusler,  Henry,  business  man,  317. 

Tusler,  Herbert,  business  man,  318. 

Tuttle,   ,  steamboat  captain,  291, 

298. 

Twenty-ninth  Wisconsin  Infantry,  officer, 
87. 

Twin  Bluffs,  resident  of,  70. 

Twombly,  J.  H.,  president  of  Wisconsin 

University,  26. 
Tyler,  John,  president,  216-217. 
Tyler,  Samuel,  Wisconsin  pioneer,  73. 
Typewriter,  invented,  252-253. 

Ulrichs,  ,  German  emigrant,  220. 

Union  Guards,  Milwaukee  militia,  33-34; 

of  Ozaukee  County,  165-166. 
Union  Theological  Seminary,  student  at, 

307. 
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United  States  Bureau  of  American  Eth- 
nology Report,  260-261. 

United  States  House  Executive  Documents, 
456-458. 

United  States  Senate,  member  of,  214. 
United  States  Steel  Corporation,  392,  395, 
400-401. 

Universalist  Society,  educational  project, 

83. 

"University  (The)  of  Wisconsin  Soon  after 
the  Civil  War,"  by  Mrs.  W.  F.  AUen, 
20-29. 

University  of  Wisconsin,  Scandinavian 
library,  435;  art  fund,  437;  anniver- 
sary, 503. 

Usher,  Ellis  B.,  "Nelson  Powell  Hulst,  the 
'Greatest  American  Authority  on 
Iron,"'  385-405;  sketch,  511. 

Utica  (N.  Y.),  passed,  351. 

Utley,  W.  L.,  editor,  46. 

Utter,  Mrs.   ,  at  Albion  Academy, 

308. 

Van  Buren,  Martin,  defeated  in  presiden- 
tial campaign,  215. 

Van  Cleve,  Capt.  ,  inventor,  281. 

Vandalia,  on  Great  Lakes,  281. 

Van  der  Las,  Mrs.  B.  (Gerritje),  in  Phoenix 
disaster,  295. 

Van  Dyck,  H.  H.,  educator,  138. 

Van  Dyke,  J.  H.,  Milwaukee  resident,  298, 
391. 

Van  Dyke  brothers,  mining  officers,  397. 
Van  Eyck,  William  O.,  "The  Story  of  the 

Propeller  Phoenix;'  281-300;  sketch, 

376. 

Van  Hise,  Charles  R.,  portrait,  375. 
Van  Hise,  Hilda,  portrait,  375. 

Van  Lintschoten,   ,  clergyman,  295. 

Van  Tyne,  Claude  H.,  Letters  of  Daniel 

Webster,  244-245. 
Van  Vleck,  B.  H.,  naturalist,  109. 
Varsseveld  (Holland),  emigrants  from,  282, 

289,  294-295;  resident  of,  295. 
Veenendal,  Mrs.  H.,  in  Phoenix  disaster, 

289,  500. 

Veldman,  ,  clergyman,  295. 

Ver  Hulst.   See  Hulst. 

Vermilion  Range,  iron  mines  on,  399. 

Vermillion  (Jim's)  Falls,  on  the  Chippewa, 

347-348. 

Vilas  family,  in  Madison,  428;  papers 

donated  to  Society,  111. 
Virginia,  first  steamboat  on  the  upper 

Mississippi,  255-256. 
Vogel,   ,  German  immigrant,  220- 

221,  223,  225. 

Voller,  ,  German  immigrant,  220. 

Vosholl,  ,  German  immigrant,  354. 

Voskuil,  Dirk  A.,  in  Phoenix  disaster,  295. 


Voskuil,  Mrs.  D.  A.,  in  Phoenix  disaster, 
295. 

Vulcan  mine,  discovered,  391,  394;  oper- 
rated,  393;  Hulsts  live  at,  406-416. 

Wakeman,  Bands,  daughter  of,  198. 
Wakeman,  Mary,  married,  198. 
Walker,  Francis,  scholar,  487. 
Walker,  George  H.,  railroad  promoter,  238. 
Wallace,  I.  H.,  Wisconsin  pioneer,  73. 
Wallace,  James  H.,  establishes  ferry,  74. 
Walsh,    Patrick,    janitor    at  Wisconsin 

University,  22. 
Walworth,  Clinton,  editor,  464-465. 
Walworth  County,  stove-wood  house  in, 

pictured,  190. 
War  of  1812,  Prairie  du  Chien  in,  67. 
Ward,  Capt.  E.  B.,  mining  officer,  391,  394. 
Washburn,  C.  C,  Congressman,  181. 
Washburn,     Rev.     Ebenezer,  pioneer 

preacher,  474. 
Washington  Guards,  of  Milwaukee,  165. 
Washington  (D.  C),  Ole  Bull  at,  420. 
Waterbury  (Conn.),  church  at,  475. 
Waterford,  letter  from,  423. 
Waters,  Samuel  J.,  Wisconsin  pioneer,  69. 
Waters,  W.  H.,  Wisconsin  pioneer,  69. 
Watertown,    schools   in,    81-92;  cholera 

epidemic,  98. 
Watertown  Anzeiger,  cited,  169. 
Watertown  Chronicle,  published,  81;  cited, 

82. 

Watertown  Democrat,  cited,  86;  editor, 87-88. 
Watrous,  Maj.  Ansel,  son  of,  41;  grandson 
of,  42. 

Watrous,  Ansel  Jr.,  brother  of,  42,  45,  48; 

leaves  Wisconsin,  50. 
Watrous,  Demis,  brother  of,  43. 
Watrous,  Eliza  Jane,  brother  of,  44;  leaves 

Wisconsin,  50. 
Watrous,  George  H.,  brother  of,  50. 
Watrous,  Henry,  brother  of,  43;  leaves 

Wisconsin,  50;  returns,  54-56. 
Watrous,  Jane.   See  Jane  E.  Smith. 
W'atrous,  Jerome  A.,  "Fragment  of  an 

Autobiography,"  41-56;  sketch,  120. 
Watrous,  Kate,  brother  of,  50. 
Watrous,  Orin  J.,  Wisconsin  pioneer,  41, 

48-50. 

WTatrous,  William,  brother  of,  43. 
Watts,  E.,  in  Phoenix  disaster,  289,  294. 
Watts,  H.,  in  Phoenix  disaster,  289,  294. 
Waukegan  (111.),  immigrants  at,  281. 
Waukesha,    schools  at,    81;  educational 

project,  84;  county  convention,  462- 

463. 

Waukesha  County,  archeology  of,  119- 

120;  pioneers,  460. 
Waupun,  prison,  207. 
Way  land  Academy,  founded,  84. 
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Webster,  Daniel,  secretary  of  state,  106; 
speculates  in  Wisconsin  lands,  242- 
247. 

Webster,  Fletcher,  western  pioneer,  244. 

Weed,  Thurlow,  editor,  46. 

Weighley,    Rev.    Wellington,  Methodist 

pioneer,  486. 
Weihe,   ,  German  immigrant,  354, 

359,  365-366. 
Weizt,  John,  Milwaukee  manufacturer,  153. 
Welch,  William,  cited,  438. 

Wells,  ,  at  Albion  Academy,  308. 

Wells,  H.  N.,  newspaper  owner,  464. 
Wergeland,  Henrik,  Norwegian  poet,  417, 

419,  443-444. 
Werl  (Germany),  emigrants  at,  218. 
Wesel  (Germany),  emigrants  from,  354, 

451. 

West,  ,  pioneer  school  teacher,  483. 

West,  ,  in  Phoenix  disaster,  285,  294. 

West,  Allen,  educator,  318. 

West,  T.  F.,  incorporator,  499. 

West  Bend,  lynching  at,  166,  169. 

Western  Medical  Society  of  Wisconsin,  re- 
port of,  155. 

Wetterman,  August,  cited,  425. 

Wheeler,   ,  Methodist  minister,  77. 

Wheeler,  Russell,  in  legal  controversy,  174- 
175. 

Wheeler,  William  A.,  candidate  for  vice- 
president,  181. 

Wheeling  (W.  Va.),  Daniel  Webster  at,  244. 

Whig  party,  attitude  toward  aliens,  159;  in 
Wisconsin,  463-465,  469. 

Whipple,  ,  teacher,  491. 

White,  Rev.  George,  pioneer,  450. 

White,  Col.  Philo,  editor,  461-463. 

White  Plains,  in  the  Revolution,  473. 

Whitehead,  Rev.  F.,  pioneer  Methodist, 
491. 

Whitewater,  Ole  Bull  at,  429. 

"Whitman  (The)  Legend  Again,"  by  the 

Editor,  106-107. 

Whitney,  Dr.  ,  wife  of,  54. 

Whitney,  Daniel,  at  Green  Bay,  246. 

Whittemore,   ,  married,  493. 

Whyte,  William  F.,  "Beginnings  of  the 

Watertown  School  System,"  81-92; 

sketch,  120. 
Wiker,  John,  Wisconsin  pioneer,  73. 
Wildenbeest,  Roelof,  in  Phoenix  disaster, 

294. 

Willard,  Frances  E.,  carriage  of,  249. 
Willard    Institute    for    Young  Ladies, 

founded,  82. 
Williams,     David,     Walworth  County 

pioneer,  189-193. 
Williams,  F.  E.,  at  Albion  Academy,  319. 
Williams,  George,  Albion  Academy  trustee, 

303. 

Williams,  Henry,  scholar,  487. 


Williams,  James,  at  Albion  Academy,  307. 
Williams,  L.  D.,  of  Delavan,  193. 
Williams,  N.,  incorporator,  499. 
Williams,  Roger,  descendant  of,  189. 
Williams,  Thomas  Rudolph,  clergyman, 

307-308;  incorporator,  499. 
Williams,  Walter,  scholar,  487. 
Williams  College,  graduate  of,  132. 
Willink,  Berendina,  in  Phoenix  disaster, 

294-295. 

Willoughby,  Amherst,  Vermont  farmer, 
473. 

Wilson,  Henry,  nominated  for  vice- 
president,  441. 

Wilson,  Woodrow,  in  Wisconsin,  505. 

Wilterdink,  Dirk  J.,  in  Phoenix  disaster, 
294. 

Wilterdink,  Hendrik  J.,  in  Phoenix  disaster, 
294. 

Wilterdink,  Mrs.  Hendrik  J.  I,  in  Phoenix 
disaster,  294. 

Wilterdink,  Mrs.  Hendrik  J.  II.  See 
Willemina  Ten  Dolle. 

Wind  Lake,  resident,  423. 

Winderling,  Paul,  killed,  164. 

Wink,   ,  German  emigrant,  220-221, 

223-224,  230,  352. 

Winnebago  County,  commissioners,  469; 
historical  society,  504-505. 

Winnebago  Indians,  in  Wisconsin,  72,  345; 
hostile  attitude,  448. 

Winnebago  Lake,  village  on,  445-458;  out- 
let, 466. 

Winnebago  Park,  summer  resort,  456. 

"Winnebago  Trail,"  named,  458. 

Winnetka  (111.),  disaster  near,  34. 

Winterswijk  (Holland),  emigrants  from, 
282,  294-295. 

Wisconsin,  in  French  regime,  322-339; 
territorial  governor,  215-216;  delegate, 
242;  state  superintendent,  125,  132, 
136-145;  geologist,  420;  supreme  court 
justices,  174;  posts,  445;  land  specu- 
lators, 242;  schools,  81-92,  108-110, 
301-321;  German  immigrants,  2,  18, 
148-171,  324-368,  450-455;  Hollanders, 
282;  iron  mining,  385-416;  constitu- 
tional convention,  469;  editors,  46, 
459-472;  legislature,  85,  88,  103,  110, 
301,  304,  500;  state  flag,  505;  militia, 
165;  Ole  Bull,  417-444. 

Wisconsin  Academy  of  Arts,  Sciences,  and 
Letters,  meeting,  510. 

"Wisconsin  (A)  Anabasis,"  by  Louise  P. 
Kellogg,  322-339. 

Wisconsin  Archeological  Society,  annual 
meeting,  509-510. 

Wisconsin  Archeologist,  published,  376; 
reviewed,  510. 

Wisconsin  Baptist  Educational  Society, 
project,  83-84. 
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Wisconsin  Blue  Book  (1923),  reviewed, 
382. 

Wisconsin  Editorial  Association,  corre- 
spondence, 465-466. 

Wisconsin  Female  Seminary,  founded,  83. 

Wisconsin  Heights,  battle  field  marked,  67, 
250. 

Wisconsin  Private  and  Local  Laws,  499. 

Wisconsin  River,  city  on,  63;  ferry,  71; 
road  to,  446. 

Wisconsin  Seminary,  founded,  83. 

Wisconsin  State  Historical  Society.  See 
Society  and  State. 

Wisconsin  State  Hospital  for  Insane, 
superintendent,  316. 

Wisconsin  State  Teachers'  Association, 
formed,  132;  meetings,  133-134;  jour- 
nal of,  137, 141. 

Wisconsin  University /opened,  130;  regent, 
133;  attacked,  157;  soon  after  Civil 
War,  20-29;  academic  department, 
309;  literary  society,  374;  view  of 
(in  1871),  20. 

Wisconsin  War  History  Commission,  publi- 
cation, 104;  abolished,  103. 

Wisconsin  Yale  Association,  president,  403. 


Wissink,  Jan  B.,  in  Phoenix  disaster,  283, 
500. 

Wissink,  Mrs.  Jan  B.  See  Teuntje  Lande- 
weert. 

Wistweaw,  Menominee  Indian,  448. 
Wolcott,  Dr.  E.  B.,  Milwaukeean,  488. 
Wolf  and  Rischmueller,  forwarding  agents, 
350. 

Wood,  E.  M.,  contributor,  90. 
Woodbury,  Fred,  mining  officer,  401. 
Woodley,  M.,  Methodist  minister,  77. 
Woods,  Frederick  A.,  sociologist,  59. 
Worthington,     Rev.     Daniel,  pioneer 

Methodist,  481. 
Worthington,  David,  pioneer  Methodist, 

485-486. 

Yale  University,  faculty  member,  21; 
graduates,  172,  388-389,  391,  404,  410, 
420;  in  early  days,  497. 

"Yankee  (The)  and  the  Teuton  in  Wis- 
consin," by  Joseph  Schafer,  3-19, 
148-171. 

Ypsilanti  (Mich.),  early  travelers  at,  477. 
Zonne,  ,  Milwaukee  resident,  298. 
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